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which  have  apparently  prevailed  through  earlier  geolo- 
gical periods — ^a  portion,  in  fact,  of  the  great  task  at 
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commenced  together  so  long  ago,  by  a  wish  to  aid  you 
in  dispelling  that  signal  delusion,  as  to  the  mode  of  action 
of  the  subtelluric  forces,  with  which  the  Elevation-crater 
theory  had,  during  the  intervening  period,  mystified  the 
Geological  world.  Once  re-embarked  in  these  specula- 
tions, I  found  (or  thought  I  found)  a  want  existing  of 
some  general  treatise  on  Volcanic  action  of  the  character 
of  my  former  work — ^long  since  out  of  print,  and  in  some 
respects  out  of  date.  And  thus  originated  the  present 
(I  hope  improved)  Edition. 

In  asking  permission  to  inscribe  your  name  upon  its 
first  leaf,  I  by  no  means  propose  to  claim  you  as  sponsor 
for  the  opinions  it  contains  (which  must  rest,  of  course, 
upon  their  own  merits),  but  only  to  be  allowed  to  record 
my  admiration  of  the  perseverance  with  which  you  have 
so  long  devoted  your  high  powers  to  investigating,  and 
giving  to  the  public  in  a  popular  form,  the  great  truths 
of  our  favourite  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir  Charles, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

G.  POULETT  SCROPE. 

1  Prince's  Gate,  Londcm, 
March  lOth,  1862. 
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CORMGENDA. 

Page  29,  line   2, /or  1766-70  nNuf  1765-75. 
37    9,    17,  aft»  the  emit  raffioiait 
46    „    11,  after  tompemtiune  add  or  diminution  of  prMsoie. 
50    „    16,  for  have  rtai  has. 
69    „      1,  far  in  read  of. 
74    „      2, /or  (fig.  14)  muf  (fig.  13). 

74  „      4,  <^/il»r  activity  aU  (fig.  14). 

75  „    17,  (^^  Etna  A^tf  (fig.  15). 
75,  laat  line  but  one,  omU  last 
78,  line   5,  for  no  doubt  read  probabl/. 

107  „  21, /)r  more  f«a(2  len. 

107  „  22,  after  tium  inmH  in  aooordaaoe  with. 

112  M  0,  ybr  oferliee  rea^  underlies. 

112,  last  line  but  two,  hefore  their  inmri  to. 

129,  line  16,  for  Tolcanos  read  volcano. 

161  „  23, /or  1784  fworf  1760. 

161  „  24^  far  eaatem  read  loutfaem. 

161  „  27,  far  Qreoo  read  Annunsiata. 

170  „  7. /or  1784  reorf  1760. 

199  „  1,  for  Mexico  read  the  Andes  of  Quito. 

„  303  „  6,  for  Baffin's  Baj  read  Hudson's  Straits. 

„  323  „  2,  fw  "Ronoe  read  JnvenaL 

328  „  3, /or  500  r«»2  300. 

335  „  22tfor  composing  read  so  as  to  compose. 
,,336  „  28,  om»^  aU  5<>/or»  that 

336  „    33,  omit  probably. 
341    „    18,  hrfore  scorin  tfuer^  vapour  and. 

346  „    25,  /or  the  eariiest  read  an  earlj,  and  after  y 
down. 

347  „  11,  omt^  these. 
401  „  18,  after  and  tns^r^  some. 

428  „  28,  for  Moreau  de  Jonn&i  re4id  Boiy  de  St  Vincent 

428  „  29, /or  1778  fVAf  1804. 
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PEEFATORY  REMABIS  TO  THE  REISSUE. 


[A  larger  namber  of  copies  of  thiB  work  having  been  printed  than  are  as 
yet  diapoaed  of,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  preface  the  reissue 
•  <^?Tiin<r  copies  with  the  following  remarks.] 


']!  no  great  progress  has, 
:  of  geological  science  to 
h  as  to  necessitate  a  re- 
in the  opinions  expressed 
>f  volcanic  action. 
\  er,  a  considerable  num^ 
>,  of  various  degrees  of 
mteuiaxc^,  i^  habitually  subject  to 

gimilar  occurrences,     x^  most  important  of  these 

is  appended  to  the  volume.  But  the  phenomena  described 
are  in  no  case  of  a  character  materially  different  from  those 
recorded  in  the  earlier  catalogue  (pp.  311-482), 

In  regard  to  the  theoretical  portion  of  the  subject  (that  is 
to  say,  the  supposed  cause  of  subterranean  activity)  there  has 
been  of  late  a  considerable  amount  of  speculation  put  for- 
ward by  various  writers,  of  which  some  notice  may  be  fitly 
taken  here. 

I.  Assumed  igneous  fluidity  of  the  interior  of  the  Globe. — 
In  particular,  much  controversy  has  appeared  for  and  against 
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the  presumed  igneous  fluidity  of  the  interior  of  the  globe^ 
and  its  secular  refrigeration  from  a  condition  of  universal 
fusion^  or  perhaps  of  intensely  heated  nebular  vapour  slowly 
condensed  into  and  upon  a  fluid  nucleus. 

Now  I  would  remark,  in  the  first  place^  that  these  specu- 
lations are  based  on  a  priori  conjectures^  not  on  any  re- 
corded facts^  and  belong  moreover  to  the  province  of  astro- 
nomy rather  than  of  geology.  Secondly^  I  earnestly  protest 
against  the  assertion  of  some  writers^  that  the  theory  of  the 
present  internal  fluidity  of  the  globe  is  or  ought  to  be  gene- 
rally accepted  by  geologists^  on  the  evidence  of  its  high 
internal  temperature. 

It  is  no  doubt  an  attractive  sensational  idea^  that  a  molten 
interior  to  the  globe  underlies  a  thin  superficial  crusty  its 
surface  agitated  by  tidal  waves^  and  flowing  freely  towards 
any  issue  that  may  here  and  there  be  opened  for  its  outward 
escape ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  supported  by  reasoning 
based  on  any  ascertained  facts  or  phenomena.  M.  Delaunay 
has,  it  is  true,  disposed  of  the  well-known  astronomical  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Sir  W.  Thomson^  as  to  the  entire 
or  nearly  entire  solidity  of  the  earthy  derived  from  the  nuta- 
tion of  its  axis.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  other  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  same  conclusion  are  equally  invalid. 
Indeed,  Sir  W.  Thomson,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  Edinburgh,  brought  forward  another,  resting,  as  I 
understand  it,  on  the  absence  of  tidal  movements  in  the  solid 
crust  of  the  globe,  such  as,  according  to  his  calculation, 
could  not  but  take  place  if  its  substance  were  not  &r  more 
rigid  on  the  whole  than  a  globe  of  solid  glass. 

If,  indeed,  we  are  to  theorize  at  all  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  earth  originated  from  the  condensation  of  a  mass  of 
nebulous  vapour  into  an  incandescent  fltdd  state,  it  would 
seem  probable,  as  Mr.  Hopkins  has  su^ested,  that  solidifi- 
cation would  begin  at  the  centre  and  advance  towards  the 
surface,  and  that  only  after  a  long  continuance  of  this  pro- 
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0688  a  time  may  have  arrived  when  the  remaining  liquid 
matter^  being  of  inconsiderable  thickness^  the  surface  also 
would  begin  to  solidify  by  radiation  of  its  heat  into  space ; 
from  which  time  the  farther  solidification  of  the  interior 
would  proceed  in  two  directions^  outward  from  the  central 
hardened  nucleus^  and  inward  from  the  external  crust.  Ulti* 
mately  the  whole  might  be  solidified,  or  some  portions  of 
liquid,  or  partially  liquefied  matter,  might  remain  in  a  thin 
belt,  or  more  probably  in  pockets  or  vesicles  here  and  there, 
at  varying  but  still  moderate  distances  firom  the  outer 
surface. 

The  existence  of  such  pockets,  side  by  side,  or  even  one 
above  the  other — sometimes  solidified  by  increase  of  pressure 
or  the  outward  escape  of  heat,  then  again,  perhaps,  liquefied 
by  diminution  of  pressure,  or  through  increased  heat  reach- 
ing them  laterally,  or  from  beneath  by  conduction, — will  ac- 
count for,  indeed  seems  to  be  necessitated  by,  the  pheno- 
mena of  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions  and  elevations  and 
depressions  of  the  surface-rocks  (see  pp.  265-276,  ti^^). 
This  view  of  the  complete,  or  abnost  complete,  solidity  of 
the  subcortical  mass  of  the  globe  is,  I  think,  rendered  still 
more  probable  when  we  consider  the  enormous  pressure  to 
which  every  portion  of  the  heated  interior  must  be  subjected, 
not  merely  fit>m  the  weight  or  contraction  on  cooling  of  the 
outer  belt,  but  still  more,  perhaps,  from  the  vast  internal  ten- 
sion of  its  every  part,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  expansion 
caused  by  its  intense  heat,  and  this  whether  that  part  be  in 
a  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous  state.  More  assuredly  will  this  be 
the  case  if  we  suppose,  as  we  reasonably  may,  that  at  least 
the  first  layers  of  matter  immediately  underlying  the  external 
crust  consist  of  the  same  crystalline  or  granular  min^al  sub- 
stances (chiefly  feLspathic  silicates)  which  constitute  the  lowest 
known  rocks,  granitoidal  or  porphyritic,  portions  of  which  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  are  known  to  have  forced  their  way 
upwards  in  a  more  or  less  liquefied  state,  and  at  an  intense 

a2 
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temperature^  through  the  overlying  stratified  masses.  These 
rocks  are  found  on  examination  to  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  disseminated  through  them  interstitially  or 
in  minute  cavities ;  and  it  is  obvious  what  an  amount  of  in« 
temal  elasticity  or  tension  must  be  communicated  to  such  a 
mass^  at  its  certainly  high  temperature^  by  the  tendency  of 
these  minute  particles  of  water  to  expand  into  vapour. 

It  appeared  to  me  long  since^  and  I  expressed  the  opinion 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  (Longmans,  1826),  that  it  is 
the  flashing  into  steam  of  this  insterstitial  water  contained 
at  a  white  heat  in  the  crystaUine  or  seinicrystaUine  matter  of 
lava  that  occasions  its  ebullition  in  the  focus  or  subter- 
ranean reservoir  of  a  volcano,  and  its  extravasation  through 
fissures  opened  by  its  expansive  force  across  the  overlying 
rocks.  The  immense  volumes  of  steam  that  rise  up  the 
throat  of  the  volcano  during  an  eruption,  and  the  quantities 
that  escape  from  the  surface  of  the  extruded  lava  on  its 
reaching  the  air,  while  much  still  remains  entangled  in  the 
matter  as  it  becomes  solid,  either  in  cells  or  pores,  show  that 
the  water  from  which  the  steam  derives  must  have  perme- 
ated the  entire  substance  of  the  subterranean  lava  mass. 
And  the  general  tension  thus  occasioned  amply  accounts  for 
the  earthquake  shocks  that  precede  an  eruption,  as  well  as 
for  the  eruption  itself. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  the  equilibrium  disturbed  or 
prevented,  which  must  necessarily  tend  to  establish  itself 
between  the  forces  of  subterranean  expansion  and  the 
repressive  action  of  the  superficial  crust,  compounded  of  its 
weight  and  cohesion  ?  The  answer  is,  I  think,  to  be  found 
in  the  irregular  transmission  of  heat,  which,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  an  intensely  heated  nucleus,  we  know  must  be  going 
on  perpetually  both  fit>m  beneath,  and  also  from  the  sides  of 
volcanic  fissures,  to  supply  the  occasional  loss  of  heat  during 
eruptions,  every  one  of  which  must  to  some  extent  cool  down 
the  focus  whence  the  lava  and  steam  have  escaped  into  outer 
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Bpace.  Moreover  the  secular  accumulation  of  sedimentary  de- 
posits over  large  areas  of  the  submarine  surface  must,  by  check- 
ing the  outward  escape  of  heat  in  those  localities,  augment  the 
temperature  of  the  layers  of  matter  beneath  (just  as  an  over- 
coat or  a  blanket  increases  the  surface-heat  of  a  living  body), 
and  cause  heat  to  flow  laterally  towards  those  avenues  for  its 
outward  escape  which  are  from  time  to  time  afforded  by 
volcanic  fissures  or  earthquake  disturbances.  This  latter 
view,  suggested  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  published  in 
1826  (p.  80),  was  subsequently  enunciated  by  Mr.  Babbage, 
in  his  paper  "On  the  Temple  of  Serapis^'*,  and  obtained  the 
support  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Herschelf. 

In  pp.  277-287  of  this  edition,  I  have  shown  how  expan- 
sions of  the  subterranean  matter  so  occasioned  must  tend  to 
create  prolonged  fissures  through  the  overlying  rocks,  into 
which  the  intumescent  matter  will  often  be  injected — causing 
vibratory  shocks  that  will  be  felt  at  greater  or  less  distances — 
sometimes  thrusting  up  the  rocks  on  either  side  in  dislocated 
or  crumpled  masses,  owing  to  the  squeeze  or  jam  produced  by 
opposite  lateral  or  diagonal  pressures — sometimes,  when  the 
heated  matter  has  risen  within  some  downward-opening 
fissure  sufiiciently  to  conmiunicate  with  the  open  air,  vent- 
ing itself  outwardly  in  flopds  of  lava  and  explosions  of  steam. 
Hence  the  general  eoiBridettce  of  linear  volcanos  and  moun- 
tain-chains, the  intervening  flatter  areas  between  these  erup- 
tive fissures  undergoing  at  the  same  time  either  a  gradual 
elevation  like  a  creep,  or  more  frequently,  perhaps,  slow  sub- 
sidence— the  prime  cause  of  all  these  local  changes  being  the 
irr^ular  transmission  of  heat  by  conduction  from  one  part 
of  the  subterranean  matter  to  another,  its  isothermal  planes 
varying  with  the  changes  in  the  conductivity  of  the  over- 
lying rocks  (see  infra,  p.  274  et  seq.). 

This  theory,  it  will  be  seen,  rests  in  no  degree  upon  any 
conjectural  basis,  such  as  that  of  an  internal  fluid  nucleus  to 

*  Geological  Proceedings,  toI.  ii.  p.  72.  t  I^'  ii'  p»  W8. 
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the  globe,  nor,  indeed,  upon  any  Bpeculative  assnmption 
whatever  as  to  the  condition  of  its  interior,  beyond  the  very 
narrow  limits  to  which  our  positive  knowledge  reaches.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  has  done  good  service  by  showing  in  a  dia- 
gram to  how  merely  superficial  a  film  of  the  earth's  surface 
that  knowledge  is  confined.  But  within  that  narrow  limit 
we  do  know  for  a  certainty  that  movements  of  upheaval  and 
depression,  of  rupture  aud  dislocation,  accompanied  by  the 
intrusion  firom  beneath,  and  occasional  extravasation,  of  in- 
tensely heated  mineral  matter  in  a  more  or  less  liquid  or 
crystalline  state,  have  taken  place  during  aU  geological  time, 
and  on  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe's  surface.  We  know, 
too,  that  heat  is  perpetually  escaping  outwards  from  within 
this  thin  crust,  not  only  by  slow  conduction  through  its  sub* 
stance  from  a  more  heated  interior,  and  radiation  into  space, 
but  likewise  by  its  outward  escape  through  fissures  in  the 
form  of  steam,  hot  water,  heated  gases,  and  melted  rock.  It 
is  upon  these  facts  alone  that  the  theory  of  volcanic  action 
indicated  in  this  work  is  founded,  aU  the  phenomena  ap- 
pearing to  be  their  necessary  result. 

These  views  are  now,  indeed,  I  believe,  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  geologists.  Sir  C.  Lyell,  in  the  latest  edition  of 
his  ^  Principles,'  expressly  refers  the  alternate  elevation  and 
depression  of  portions  of  the  earth's  crust,  together  with  the 
accompanying  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  eruptions,  to 
alternate  local  increase  and  diminution  of  temperature  in 
the  crystalline  lava*matter  beneath  (pp.  178  and  24:2).  But 
this  admission,  it  must  be  remarked,  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  hypothesis,  also  advocated  by  the  same  geologist"^, 
as  to  the  primary  cause  of  all  volcanic  excitement  being  the 
penetration  of  water  from  seas  or  lakes  to  masses  of  subter- 
ranean lava  through  fissures  suddenly  opened  in  the  over- 
lying rocks  by  earthquakes.  Such  a  supposed  sudden  influx 
of  water  to  a  heated  mass  of  mineral  matter  might  be  im- 

•  Principles,  ed.  1863,  toL  ii.  p.  233. 
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agined  to  give  rise  to  a  sudden  explosion  at  the  point  of 
contact;  but  the  explosion  itself^  and  the  rise  of  lava  up 
the  fissure  (if  any  could  so  rise  under  such  conditions)^ 
wouldj  it  is  presumable^  check  at  once  any  farther  pene- 
tration of  water.  The  effect  would  be  superficial  only  and 
temporary;  the  water  can  hardly  be  supposed  so  to  per- 
meate the  entire  mass  of  heated  rockj  whether  this  were 
in  a  solid  or  liquid  state  at  the  time^  as  to  cause  its  general 
ebullition,  still  less  to  continue  this  ebullition  through  such 
lengthened  periods  as  those  for  which  volcanic  eruptions  are 
often  known  to  last.  Moreover,  if  we  suppose  an  earth- 
quake to  cause  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  by  suddenly  admit- 
ting a  body  of  water  to  its  heated  foQus,  what,  it  must  be 
asked,  causes  the  earthquake  ?  Not  certainly  the  influx  of 
this  same  water  through  rents  which  the  earthquake  itself 
only  originates.  The  effect  cannot  produce  the  cause.  Surely 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  local  increase  of  heat 
transmitted  from  the  sides  or  from  beneath  a  volcanic  focus, 
which  has  been  for  a  time  cooled  down  by  the  emission  of 
steam  and  lava  in  earlier  eruptions,  gives  occasion  to  the 
jcxpansion  of  a  body  of  heated  subterranean  mineral  matter 
(whether  in  a  soUd,  or  fluid,  or  some  intermediate  condition, 
but  already  permeated  with  water),  and,  when  the  overlying 
rocks  at  length  yield  to  the  upward  pressure,  produces  earth- 
quake rents,  any  one  of  which,  should  it  communicate  with 
the  outer  air  or  water,  would  give  rise  to  a  volcanic  eruption — 
the  lava  rising  up  the  fissure  to  the  surface^  and  the  water  in 
it  flashing  into  steam  wherever  diminished  pressure  permits, 
especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vent,  from  which  the  explo- 
sions always  proceed.  And  indeed  this  view  of  the  phenomena 
of  eruption  may  claim  the  support  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  him- 
self, who,  as  has  been  said  above,  in  more  than  one  passage 
of  his  *  Principles',  represents  the  original  motive  power  of 
both  earthquakes  and  volcanos  to  be  the  lateral  shifting  of 
internal  heat  from  one  part  of  the  subterranean  matter  to 
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another — ^increase  of  heat  occasioning  expansion  and  eleva- 
tory  movements,  accompanied  by  jarring  rents,  causing 
earthquakes.  If,  then,  we  believe  the  internal  heated  matter 
already  to  contain  water,  which  we  know  from  examination 
does  exist  in  all  granitic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  the  produc- 
tion of  rents  in  this  manner,  giving  partiid  freedom  to  the 
expansibility  of  the  water,  will  account  at  once  for  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  eruptions,  without  supposing  a  flood  of 
water  from  above  suddenly  to  find  its  way  down  to,  and 
to  penetrate  every  part  of,  the  interior  of  the  heated  rock  in 
some  unintelligible  manner.  When  one  known  set  of  cir- 
cumstances will  sufficiently  explain  the  facts,  it  is  unphiloeo- 
phical  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  another  and  wholly 
imaginary  cause. 

I  am  aware  that  the  theory  I  am  opposing  is  considered  to 
derive  support  from  the  very  general  occurrence  of  volcanic 
vents  within  or  near  to  seas  or  large  bodies  of  superficial 
water.  But  this  same  geographical  position  would  result 
from  the  generally  admitted  fact  that  the  continental  tracts 
have  been  elevated  above  the  sea-level  by  internal  expansions 
of  deeply  seated  matter  which  could  not  force  its  way  out- 
wards, where,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mullet,  ''uncompleted 
efforts  to  establish  a  volcano  ^'  have  occurred.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  effervescent  matter  beneath  has  been  en- 
abled to  find  vent,  there  no  elevation  of  the  sea-bottom  (to 
any  great  extent)  will  have  taken  place,  but  rather  subsi- 
dence. And  hence  the  great  lines  of  volcanic  eruption  on  the 
globe^s  surface  are  found  within  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  areas  of  subsidence — in  other  words,  of  seas  or  great  inland 
lakes.  And  further,  if  we  suppose,  as  may  well  be  conceded, 
that  the  elevatory  action  by  which  chains  of  mountains  have 
been  raised  (probably  through  a  long  succession  of  shocks) 
is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  more  or  less  distant 
downward-opening  rents  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  elevated 
range,  we  shall  find  a  cause  for  the  general  parallelism  of  the 
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great  lines  of  volcanic  eruption  to  those  of  the  nearest  moun- 
tain-chains or  coast-lines  of  raised  land — ^a  paraHeUsm  which 
has  been  often  remarked,  but  unaccounted  for,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  upon  any  other  tenable  hypothesis.  (See  fi|/rd, 
p.  809.) 

One  word  more.  If  we  are  to  suppose  the  water  of  layas 
to  have  been  derived  through  all  past  time  from  the  super<- 
ficial  ocean,  where  are  we  to  seek  the  origin  of  the  water  of 
the  ocean  itself?  May  it  not  most  reasonably  be  sought  in 
the  interior  of  the  globe,  which  even  now  sends  out  torrents 
of  aqueous  vapour  or  hot  water  from  every  rent  opened 
through  its  crust  ?  The  believers  in  the  nebular  hypothesis 
will,  no  doubt,  find  it  in  the  original  gaseous  atmosphere  left 
after  the  condensation  of  the  nucleus.  But  even  conceding  this 
for  the  bulk  of  the  ocean,  still  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
large  quantities  of  water  remain  entangled  interstitially  in 
the  condensed  matter. 

Without,  however,  looking  back  to  the  beginning  of  things, 
as  some  geologists  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  doing,  in 
order  to  explain  phenomena  of  daily  occurrence,  I  think  I 
have  shown  reason  in  this  work  for  the  belief  that  the  water 
which  evidently  permeates  the  lava  beneath  a  volcanic  vent, 
and  by  its  violent  expansion  occasions  an  eruption,  existed 
there  before  the  earthquakes  that  usually  accompany  the  erup- 
tion began,  and  could  not  have  been  suddenly  introduced-  by 
these  same  earthquakes  from  seas  or  lakes  above.  Whether  it 
existed  in  the  material  whence  the  lava  is  formed  from  the 
b^inning,  or  proceeded  from  any  chemical  changes  in  this 
elementary  rock  or  magma,  or  had  penetrated  there  long 
before  by  slow  filtration  from  above  (which  is  the  opinion  of 
MM.  Daubr^e  and  Fouque),  I  do  not  hazard  a  conjecture. 
Our  knowledge,  at  present,  of  the  effects  of  intense  heat  and 
pressure,  whether  chemical  or  mechanical,  on  mineral  sub- 
stances, of  the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  deeply  seated  matter  that  composes 
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the  globe^  is  too  imperfect,  I  think^  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  to  enable  us  to  solve  such  problems.  But  since  it 
has  become  the  fashion,  of  late,  among  writers  of  popular 
geological  treatises,  to  assume  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  beyond  dis- 
pute, that  the  substance  of  the  globe  immediately  beneath  its 
thin  superficial  crust  (and  probably  to  its  centre)  is  in  a  state 
of  fluid  fiision,  and  that  the  access  of  water  from  the  sea  above 
to  this  molten  interior  is  the  exciting  cause  of  earthquakes 
and  volcanos,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  express  my  reasons 
for  entertaining  doubts,  to  say  the  least,  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  either  hypothesis. 

II.  TVue  character  of  Lavas. — ^Some  obscurity  has  in- 
volved the  theory  of  volcanic  action,  through  a  misappre- 
hension among  writers  on  the  subject  as  to  the  character  of 
lava,  f.  e.  the  heated  and  more  or  less  liquefied  mineral 
matter  which  issues  from  volcanic  orifices  during  an  erup- 
tion.  The  generally  received  opinion  is,  or  perhaps  I  shall 
be  justified  in  saying,  was  *,  that  all  lavas,  as  they  issue 
from  a  volcanic  vent,  are  in  a  state  of  complete  molecular 
fusion,  like  melted  glass  or  metal  in  our  furnaces,  and  that 
it  is  only  through  a  process  of  very  slow  cooling  that  they 
afterwards  assume  a  crystalline  texture.  In  the  first  edition 
of  this  work  (1825-26),  as  well  as  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Geological  Society  in  1856  (Quart.  Joum.  G«ol.  Soc.  voL  xii. 
p.  366),  I  showed  that  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  greater  number,  if  not  all,  of  the  crystals  observable 
in  lava  after  cooling  and  hardening  (and  the  microscope  dis- 
closes them  where  they  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye) 
existed  there  in  a  more  or  less  complete  form  previously  to 
its  emission.    Some  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  support  of  this 

*  Professor  PhiUips,  in  his  recent  volume  on  VesuTius,  says,  '*  Lava 
rapidly  cooled  might  be  expected  to  be  glassy  in  texture.  This,  however, 
is  rarely  observable  in  Somma,  and,  perhaps,  never  in  modem  Vesuvius." 
Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  and  Professor  D.  Forbes  both  concur  in  these  views  of 
the  character  of  lavas.     (See  Qeol.  Mag.  vol  vii.  pp.  61  &  637.) 
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view  I  may  briefly  recapitulate.  Such  are : — ^the  extremely 
stiff  and  tenacious  cliaracter  of  most  lavas  as  they  issue  at  a 
white  heat  from  the  Yolcanic  orifice,  making  it  difficult  to 
thrust  a  pointed  iron  rod  into  them ;  the  absence  of  a  vitreous 
texturCj  even  in  their  superficial  portions,  or  in  the  scorise,  torn 
seething  hot  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  matter  within  the 
vent  by  gaseous  explosions ;  the  instantaneous  consolidation 
of  exposed  surfaces  in  cellular  or  porous  slabs  or  cakes, 
which  on  fracture  are  found  to  have  the  same  crystalline 
texture  as  the  interior  of  the  current ;  the  cracked  and  more 
or  less  vitrified  aspect  of  the  felspar  crystals  of  many  tra- 
chytes ;  the  broken  and  dislocated  appearance  of  the  leucites, 
felspars,  and  other  crystals  in  many  basalts;  the  frequent 
arrangement  of  the  longest  axes  of  such  crystals  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  rock — ^that  is,  of  the  movement  of  the  lava  when 
liquid;  the  finer  grain  often  exhibited  towards  the  tail  or 
extremity  of  a  current  than  at  its  source,  as  if  the  crystals 
had  been  broken  up  by  friction  as  the  matter  moved  on ;  the 
brecciated  lavas  which  appear  to  have  enveloped  numerous 
fragments  of  the  same  equally  crystalline  material  without 
any  frision  even  of  their  finest  angles,  &c. 

Of  course,  in  these  remarks  I  am  referring  solely  to  those 
lavas  which  after  cooling  exhibit  a  crystalline  texture — ^not 
to  the  vitreous  lavas,  such  as  the  obsidian  and  pumice  streams 
of  the  Lipari  Isles,  Japan,  the  Andes,  Hawaii,  and  Bourbon, 
or  the  Pearlstones  of  Hungary  and  South  America.  The 
very  fiact  of  the  existence  of  these  vitreous  lava-flows — ^having 
a  glassy  texture  not  only  on  their  surface  but  throughout 
their  mass — ^affords  a  negative  proof  that  the  stony  and  crys- 
talline lavas  could  not  have  been  ejected  in  the  same  state 
of  complete  vitreous  frusion  as  the  former,  or  why  are  they 
not  equally  glassy  and  homogeneous  throughout,  having  evi- 
dently cooled  under  the  same  circumstances  of  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere?  In  the  Lipari  Isles  there  are  to  be  seen 
thick  currents  of  obsidian  and  pumice  side  by  side  with 
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laras^  produced  by  the  same  volcano,  composed  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  interlaced  crystals,  chiefly  labradorite,  as  large  as 
those  of  ordinary  granite.  A  rock  very  similar  to  this  latter 
composes  the  mass  called  the  Monte  Olibano,  near  Puzsuoli, 
70  feet  in  thickness,  which  has  flowed  over  beds  of  loose 
ashes  from  the  crater  of  the  Solfatara  into  the  sea.  Though 
scoriaoeouB  near  its  surface,  it  is  as  largely  crystalline  there 
as  in  the  interior  of  the  rock. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  lavas  are  already  crystalUne  when 
they  issue  from  a  volcanic  vent,  how  is  their  fluidity  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  I  reply,  first,  that  lavas  vary  greatly  in  this 
character, — some,  though  extremely  viscous,  having  the 
fluidity  of  honey  or  of  mud,  so  as  to  flow  rapidly  down  a  steep 
slope,  and  spread,  on  moderately  flat  surfaces,  into  wide  and 
thin  sheets— others  possessing  such  a  low  degree  of  liquidity 
as  to  coagulate  in  thick  beds  (like  that  of  Olibano  just  re- 
ferred to)  even  on  very  steep  slopes,  and,  when  emitted  upon 
a  nearly  level  surface,  to  accumulate  in  bulky  hummocks 
over  and  around  the  vent,  such  as  the  Puy  de  Dome  and  the 
neighbouring  trachytic  bosses  in  Auvergne.  It  will  be  found 
on  examination,  I  believe,  a  general  fact,  that  the  more  crys- 
talline lavas  show  signs,  in  their  bulky  forms  and  other 
circumstances,  of  their  having  been  less  liquid  when  pro- 
pelled from  the  vent  than  the  more  fine-grained ,-  and  also 
that  the  vitreous  lavas  exhibit  marks  of  the  greatest  fluidity 
— other  circumstances,  especially  their  specific  gravity,  being 
the  same.  For  it  is  certain,  as  might  indeed  have  been 
expected,  that  the  heavier  basic  or  augitic  lavas  have  gene- 
rally spread  further  and  in  thinner  beds  than  the  lighter, 
or  acid  (trachytic)  ones. 

Secondly.  So  long  ago  as  1825,  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  I  suggested  that  the  fluidity  of  lavas,  even  when  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  ready-formed  crystals  or  granules, 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence,  throughout  the 
mass,  of  a  certain  amount  of  interstitial  water— of  course  at 
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the  temperature  of  the  lava  itself^  and  therefore  probably  in 
the  state  of  minute  globules^  such  as  the  experiments  of  M. 
Boutigny  exhibited^  which  in  that  state  might  be  expected  to 
impart  a  certain  mobility  to  the  granules  among  which  they 
are  entangled^  and  would  tend  to  flash  into  steam  on  sufS- 
cient  relaxation  of  the  pressure  upon  them.  Hence  the 
vesicles  and  air-cells  that  form  in  the  upper  portions  of  lava- 
streams,  and  often  burst  from  them  in  jets  of  vapour. 
Hence,  too,  the  instantaneous  cooling  and  consolidation  of 
these  exposed  portions ;  the  escaping  steam  carrying  off  an 
immense  amount  of  caloric.  The  finer  the  grain  the  more 
readily  would  the  struggling  vapour  be  enabled  to  collect 
and  rise  in  bubbles,  and  this  will  account  for  the  more  vesi- 
cular structure  of  the  glassy  lavas ;  while  in  those  of  coarser 
or  more  crystalline  grain,  the  expanding  steam  would  be 
likely  to  remain  longer  entangled  in  the  magma,  causing  it 
to  assume  a  spongy  or  loosely  granular  texture,  and  to  swell 
up  like  a  mass  of  dough  or  paste  in  an  oven;  while  the 
vapour  would  ultimately  escape  by  filtration  through  the 
pores  of  the  rock,  rapidly  consolidating  on  exposure,  and 
splitting  up  by  the  formation  of  shrinkage  cracks  into  such 
rude  prismatic  blocks  or  cakes  as  are  seen  to  characterize  the 
surface  of  lava-streams  of  this  coarse  grain. 

One  word  upon  the  varying  mineral  and  chemical  cha- 
racters of  lavas.  An  exaggerated  importance  has  been 
attached  to  these  distinctions,  especially  by  the  Oerman 
geologists.  By  many  of  these,  as  in  the  instance  of  Baron 
von  Richtofen,  whose  Classification  of  Volcanic  Rocks 
was  lately  reviewed  by  me  (Geol.  Mag.  vol.  vi.  p.  518), 
these  differences,  in  their  minutest  peculiarities,  have  been 
laid  down  as  determining  the  relative  age  of  the  respec- 
tive rocks.  There  can  be  no  greater  source  of  error.  It 
is  certain  that  many  varieties  of  trachyte  and  basalt,  and 
rocks  of  intermediate  mineral  character  (that  is  to  say,  with 
a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  acid  or  basic  elements  in  their 
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compontion)  are  often  found  succeeding  eadi  other  as  pro- 
ducts of  the  same  volcano^  in  no  definite  series — sometimes  one 
dass^  sometimes  another^  having  been  first  ejected.  Nay, 
they  are  to  be  seen  occasionally^  though  rarely^  to  pass  into 
each  other  in  the  same  mass,  just  as  some  granites  are  found 
locally  passing  into  syenite,  and  this  again  into  greenstone. 
There  are  even  lavas  (as  for  example  that  called  Pipemo,  so 
much  employed  in  buildings  at  Naples)  in  which  zones  or 
lenticular  blotches  of  different  mineral  character  alternate 
throughout  the  rock,  the  augitic  matter  having  apparently 
separated  itself  from  the  more  fekpathic  by  a  process  of 
segregation  during  the  efflux  of  the  lava.  And  there  need 
be  little  doubt  that  what  has  taken  place  in  this  instance  on 
a  small  scale,  has  frequently  occurred  on  the  lai^  one, 
within  the  focus  of  a  volcano,  during  the,  perhaps,  repeated 
processes  of  alternate  fusion  and  recrystallization  to  which  a 
mass  of  subterranean  lava  must  have  been  exposed  under 
varying  circumstances  of  temperature  and  pressure.  (See 
tn/ra,  pp.  129-132.) 

If  these  views  are  correct  (and  it  is  for  younger  field- 
geologists  than  myself  to  prove  or  disprove  their  truth  by  a 
close  examination  of  volcanic  districts) ,  they  cannot  but  throw 
much  light  on  the  nature  and  character  of  the  heated  mate- 
rial that  imderlies  the  crust  of  the  globe,  and  makes  itself 
known  both  in  outward  flows  of  lava  and  in  the  penetration 
of  the  firactured  crust  by  intrusive  veins,  dykes,  and  protruded 
bosses  of  crystalline  rock — in  the  deeper-seated  syenites,  gra- 
nites, porphyries,  and  serpentines,  no  less  than  the  trachytes, 
greystones,  and  basalts  of  subaerial  eruptions.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, to  be  excused  for  repeating  here  ideas  on  this  subject, 
formed  half  a  century  back,  and  published  almost  as  long, 
but  which  still  ask  for  corroboration  or  disproof  from  other 
observers.  They  have,  I  venture  to  think,  an  important 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  changes  traceable  on  the  surfiu^ 
of  our  planet,  and  ought  to  be  worked  out  before  any  justi- 
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fiable  attempt  can  be  made  to  solve  the  problem  of  its  sub- 
cortical character. 

III.  Coincidence  of  Volcanic  with  Atmospheric  Di»turbanee$ 
and  Tidal  Action. — Since  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this 
edition  (1862)^  much  evidence  has  been  added  to  that  which 
was  then  in  existence  relative  to  the  more  frequent  occur- 
rence of  developments  of  subterranean  force^  both  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  erruptions,  at  times  of  atmospheric 
disturbance,  and  also  at  those  of  extreme  tidal  attraction  by 
the  sun  and  moon^. 

The  latter  class  of  observed  facts  has  been  loosely  ascribed 
by  some  writers  to  tides  in  an  assumed  sea  of  lava  beneath 
the  crust  of  the  globe ;  but  besides  that  this  theory  leaves  the 
former  class  of  phenomena  unaccounted  for,  namely  the 
coincidence  of  subterranean  with  atmospheric  disturbances, 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  any  mass  of  lava  or  melted 
rock  existing  below  the  surface  even  of  a  volcano,  must  be 
far  too  imperfectly  liquid  to  move  in  the  manner  of  the  water 
of  the  ocean  under  tidal  influences. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  ascribed  the  phenomena 
in  question  to  the  eUuticity  occasioned  in  a  mass  of  subter- 
ranean lava,  whether  small  or  large,  on  the  supposition,  which, 
as  already  observed,  well-known  facts  prove  to  be  correct, 
of  its  containing  steam,  or  water  ready  to  flash  into  steam, 
on  any  relaxation  of  the  pressure  which  keeps  it  fluid.  (Ed. 
1826,  pp.  59-60).  And  as  that  volume  is  long  since  out  of 
print,  and  the  passage  is  not  fully  reprinted  in  this  edition, 
although  the  argument  is  substantially  given  (tn/rd,  pp.  41, 
42,  and  308),  I  insert  it  here. 

''  It  may  appear  a  startling  supposition  that  the  activity  of 
a  volcanic  vent  can  be  influenced  by  ordinary  variations  in 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere ;  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  such  must  be  the  case,  and  that  the  phenomena  of  a 
volcano  in  permanent,  or  nearly  permanent,  eruption  are 
*  Palmieri,  Pexrey  Q  8iir  lea  tremblexnens  de  tene,'  1863),  &c. 
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modified  by  all  the  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure  as  effec- 
tually and  constantly  as  the  barometer^  the  lava  rising  and 
fisdling  in  the  vent  inversely  with  the  mercury  in  the  ba- 
rometer* Since  the  boiling-point  of  the  water  contained 
within  the  lava  must  vary  with  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere^ 
its  ebullition  will  be  checked  by  any  increase^  and  augmented 
by  a  diminution  of  weighty  as  truly  as  that  of  the  water  in 
the  ingenious  instrument  for  measuring  heights  of  Dr.  Wol- 
laston. 

''  The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is^  in  fact^  one  element  of 
the  repressive  force  by  which  the  effervescence  of  any  mass 
of  subterranean  lava  is  controlled.  Any  diminution^  how- 
ever trifling  in  its  weighty  must  pro  tanto  allow  the  process  of 
ebullition  to  be  propagated  inwardly  somewhat  further^  and 
proportionately  augment  the  intensity  of  its  action;  and^  again, 
when  the  atmosphere  returns  to  its  previous  density,  the 
slight  augmentation  of  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  column 
of  liquid  lava  will  check  the  ebullition  of  the  lower  strata  of 
the  dilated  mass,  until  their  temperature  has  again  risen  to 
the  boiling-point  corresponding  to  the  increased  pressure. 
If  from  theory  we  turn  to  observation,  we  shall  find  that  it 
has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  remark  that  the  development 
of  volcanic  energy  is  often  in  a  remarkable  degree  connected 
with  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

^'  The  inhabitants  of  Stromboli  positively  make  use  of  the 
volcano  as  a  weather-glass.  They  are  mostly  fishermen,  and, 
while  engaged  in  their  occupation  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  island,  have  its  orifice  constantly  in  view ;  and  I  was 
assured,  by  all  whom  I  questioned  on  the  subject,  that  its 
phenomena  decidedly  participate  in  the  atmospheric  changes, 
increasing  in  turbulence  as  the  weather  thickens,  and  return- 
ing to  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity  with  the  serenity  of 
the  sky. 

"  During  the  tempestuous  weather  of  the  winter  season,  the 
eruptions  of  the  volcano  no  longer  preserved  the  uniform 
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Huirch  which  characterizes  them  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  explosions  are  then  often  so  terrible  that  the  island 
«»ms  to  shake  from  its  foundations;  and  these  paroxysms, 
which  sometimes  last  for  days^  are  succeeded  by  intervals  of 
complete  quiescence,  of  a  few  hours'  or  days'  duration,  which 
are  in  turn  followed  by  other  eruptions  of  similar  energy. 

'^  The  same  connexion,  between  the  intensity  of  the  volcanic 
eneigy  in  habituaUy  active  vents  and  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  has  been  remarked  in  other  instances,  as,  for 
example,  the  Peak  of  Temate,  in  the  Moluccas,  which  is 
said  to  break  out  with  the  greatest  violence  during  the  equi- 
noxes. 

"  But  this  connexion  is  not  peculiar  to  the  development  of 
the  force  of  subterranean  expansion  by  an  open  volcanic  vent ; 
for  the  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure  appear  often  to  in- 
fluence, in  a  similar  manner,  those  more  occult  modifications 
of  the  same  f(»roe  which  are  exhibited  in  earthquakes.  These 
have  been  found  to  take  place  most  frequently  in  stormy 
weather,  during  hurricanes,  and  particularly  in  the  winter 
months. 

''  If  it  appears  probable  and  obvious  that  a  diminution  of 
atmospheric  ^L  on  the  narrow  mouth  of  an  active  vol. 
cano  will  have  a  sensible  eflect  in  augmenting  the  ebullition 
of  the  confined  lava,  it  is  surely  not  incredible  that  a  similar 
change  acting  contemporaneously  upon  a  vast  extent  of  the 
globe's  surface,  by  diminishing  the  sum  of  the  resistances  that 
counteract  the  powerful  expansive  force  of  a  bed  of  heated 
mineral  matter  confined  at  an  immense  depth  below  this 
surface,  must  sometimes  determine  the  partial  development 
of  that  force,  by  which  these  shocks  are,  as  I  conceive,  pro- 
duced. 

'^  In  &ct,  the  subterranean  force  of  expansion,  ever  active, 
and  continually  pressing  upwards  with  a  gradually  increasing 
enei^,  must  be  frequently  restrained  by  only  the  slightest 
degree  of  superiority  in  the  forces  of  repression,  so  that  the 
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least  imaginable  diminution  in  the  elements  of  the  latter 
force  may  occasionally  suffice  to  give  the  predominance  to  its 
antagonist.  The  remarkable  coincidence  which  has  been 
frequently  observed  between  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere 
and  subterranean  commotions  of  every  kind  is  thus  ac- 
counted for.'* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  tidal  attraction  of  the  moon  and  sun 
must  exercise  a  similar  influence.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
but  what  might  be  expected  in  the  facts  noted  by  Signor 
Palmieri  at  Naples^  with  respect  to  the  violence  of  the 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius  perceptibly  increasing  twice  in  the  day, 
in  accordance  with  the  oceanic  tides;  or  in  those  recorded  by 
M.  Perry,  as  to  the  coincidence  of  the  majority  of  earthquake- 
shocks  with  the  winter  seasons,  as  well  as  with  the  periods 
when  the  moon  is  in  perigee,  or  nearest  the  earth. 

lY.  Foliation  of  the  {so-called)  Metamorphic  Crystalline 
Rocks. — ^There  remains,  perhaps,  one  other  portion  of  the 
theory  advanoed  by  me  in  the  early  edition  of  this  work, 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  hypogene  rocks,  which  has  not  as 
vet  attracted  the  attention  which  I  still  think  it  deserves. 
I  allude  to  the  results  of  internal  differential  movements 
in  the  constituents  of  the  subterranean  mineral  matter 
while  exposed  to  enormous  irr^ular  pressures  as  well  as 
variations  of  temperature,  and,  under  these  influences, 
changing  at  times  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state,  and  pro- 
bably back  again  to  crystalline  solidity,  through  intervening 
phases  of  viscosity — movements  and  changes  which  must  of 
necesssUy  have  firequently  arranged  and  rearranged  the  com- 
ponent crystalline  minerals,  sometimes  in  irregular  compo- 
sition like  that  of  granite,  diorite,  or  trachyte,  sometimes 
in  laminar  or  schistose  bands  like  those  of  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  and  other  so-called  metamorphic  crystallines^. 

The  effect  of  such  differential  movements  was  first  brought 
to  my  notice  by  observation  on  the  trachytes  of  the  Ponza 
*  See  pp.  2d8-d00,  mfrd,  imd  the  Geologist,  vol.  i.  p.  961. 
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Isles,  in  the  year  1823  (see  'Geol.  Trans/  2d  Ser.  vol.  ii.). 
An  examination  of  specimens  of  the  perlites  of  Hungary 
and  the  Andes   conyinoed  me  that  the  same  transitions 
firom  glassy  lava  to  ribboned  or  schistose,  and  ultimately 
to  stony,  amorphous,  and  crystalline  trachyte,  had  taken 
place  on  the  largest  scale  in  the  volcanic  rocks  of  those 
countries  likewise.     And  a  little  consideration,  or  a  few 
experiments  in  a  glass-house,  will  convince  any  one  that 
movements  under  great  and  irregular  pressure  of  a  mass 
of  pasty  matter  during  the  process  of  change  from  a  fused 
glass  to  a  crystalline  rock,  or  vice  versd,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  differential  rates  of  motion  in  the  component  par- 
ticles, productive,  at  certain  stages,  of  varieties  of  ribboned 
or  schistose  structure.    The  transition  so  frequently  met  with 
from  granite  to  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  in  this  way,  whether  the  latter  class  of  rocks 
be  considered  to  result  from  metamorphic  action  on  sedi- 
mentary strata,  or  to  have  been  derived  from  an  originally 
crystallme  magma.    Any  way,  I  am  indined  to  attribute  the 
foUation  of  the  crystalline  schists  rather  to  this  cause  than  to 
sedimentary  deposition  in  parallel  layers  or  to  ordinary  strati- 
fication.    The  cleavage  of  the  day-slates  is  admitted  generally 
to  have  a  mechanical  origin.     The  foliation  of  the  coarser 
schists  appears  to  be  so  closely  allied  to  that  structure,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  referred  to  another  whoUy  distinct  cause ;  and 
the  process  of  metamorphism  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
effaced  the  structure  due  to  the  repeated  deposition  of  sedi- 
ment varying  in  grain  or  character. 

y.  Ratio  of  Development  of  the  Subterranean  Forces. — 
There  is  one  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  internal 
from  the  external  forces  operating  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  namely  the  extreme  irregularity  of  their  develop- 
ment. The  action  of  the  latter  may  be  observed  going 
on  almost  everywhere  and  always — ^not,  it  is  true,  with  uni- 
form regularity,  but  with  a  kind  of  rhythmical  recurrence 
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at  intervalflj  reckoned  by  a  few  hours^  dajra^  or  seaaons,  and 
admitting  of  something  like  calculation  of  eqnal  results  in 
equal  periods.  The  great  currents,  for  example,  which 
keep  the  atmosphere  and  ocean  in  perpetual  movement  do 
not  vary  sensibly  in  force  or  direction  firom  year  to  year. 
The  amount  of  sediment  carried  down  into  the  ocean  by 
the  great  rivers  is  probably  much  the  same  one  year  with 
another.  So,  too,  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  ac- 
cumulating in  certain  depths  of  the  ocean,  firom  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  shells  of  foraminifera,  or  the  labours  of  polyps, 
is  probably  almost  uniform  in  these  localities  in  given  times. 
But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  subterranean  or  volcanic 
forces.  Only  in  the  rarest  cases  is  their  action  locally  uni- 
form j  on  the  contrary  all  is  in  general  irregular,  spasmodic, 
and  more  or  less  paroxysmal.  Earthquakes,  though  in 
some  districts  of  frequent  occurrence,  shocks  of  a  minor 
character  being,  indeed,  at  times  so  common  as  scarcely  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants,  are  yet  everywhere  irre- 
gularly intermittent,  no  periodical  recurrence  having  been 
detected  in  them,  while  in  normal  cases  they  occur  at  distant 
and  most  unequal  intervals,  and  occasionaUy  with  paroxysmal 
violence.  Within  what  limits  such  extraordinary  agitations 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth  are  confined,  is  a  question  which  has 
been  the  occasion  of  much  controversy.  Some  geologists, 
as,  for  example,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  his  followers,  have 
ascribed  the  elevation  of  each  of  the  great  mountain-ranges 
of  the  globe's  surface  to  the  effect  of  a  single  and  separate 
upheaving  shock;  others,  with  Sir  C.  LyeU,  see  in  these 
elevated  ranges  only  the  result  of  the  long  continuance  of 
minor  movements  acting  constantly  in.  the  manner  of  the 
creeps  that  disturb  the  surface  of  mining  districts. 

It  is  probable  that  a  mean  between  these  two  extreme 
views  will  more  nearly  approach  the  truth  than  either  taken 
by  itself.  The  analogy  of  volcanic  eruptive  action  may 
safely  be  taken  as  our  guide  in  this  matter.     We  know  that 
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action  to  he  sometimes^  though  very  rarely,  permanent  in  a 
particular  locality,  more  frequently  intermittent,  with  longer 
or  shorter  intervals  of  quiescence,  in  some  comparatively 
rare  cases  of  such  extreme  paroxysmal  violence  as  to  blow  a 
vast  mountain  into  the  air  in  a  few  hours,  and  scatter  its 
fragments  over  enormous  surrounding  areas,  while  also 
flooding  an  entire  country  with  melted  rock.  So,  too,  when 
we  learn,  from  the  observations  of  Darwin  and  Forbes,  that 
the  whole  continent  of  South  America  has  been  lifked  out  of 
^e  depths  of  the  ocean  within  a  comparatively  recent  geo- 
logical period,  the  more  reliable  conduaion  is,  that  this  has 
been  effected  by  numberless  successiye  earthquake  shocks, 
occasionally  of  intense  violence,  but  usually  of  the  same 
comparatively  minor  character  as  those  recorded  to  have  oc* 
curred  since  the  discovery  of  the  continent. 

I  may  however  remark,  while  contrasting  the  usually  per- 
sistent regularity  of  the  external  agencies  of  change  opera- 
ting upon  the  earth's  crust  with  the  uncertain  and  often 
paroxysmal  developments  of  those  that  affect  it  from  within, 
that  the  latter  have  a  decided  tendency  to  produce  contem- 
poraneous and  proportionate  effects  of  the  former  class. 
Great  local  disturbances  of  the  sea  not  unfrequently  accom- 
pany earthquake-shocks.  The  water  recedes  from  the  shore, 
and  then  returns  in  a  great  wave,  or  succession  of  waves, 
rising  perhaps  twenty  or  forty  feet  above  the  usual  water- 
mark, and  penetrating  far  over  the  lower  adjacent  lands.  The 
abrading  force  of  sudi  waves  must  be  very  great.  Whole 
towns  are  swept  away  by  their  violence;  and  loose  soils. 
Bands,  and  gravels  must  at  the  same  time  be  broken  up,  and 
their  materials  carried  into  the  sea,  to  be  there  deposited. 
Nor  are  these  effects  merely  local.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  more  than  one  earthquake-wave  of  the  kind  has,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  rolled  across  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  ^from  the  western  shores  of  America, 
which  were  at  the  time  furiously  shaken,  to  those  of  Eastern 
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Asia^  doing  great  damage  on  both  sides.  It  is  therefore 
quite  in  accordaace  with  the  analogy  of  known  modem 
events^  referable  to  existing  causes^  that  some  still  more  ex- 
traordinary occurrences  of  this  kind^  originating  in  subtel- 
luric  disturbances  tar  exceeding  in  violence  all  that  are 
recorded  in  our  brief  annals^  may  have  taken  place  from  time 
to  time  at  rare  intervals  in  former  geological  periods^  and 
produced  correspondingly  vast  denudational  effects.  This  is 
a  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  refer  all 
the  sculpturing  of  the  earth's  surface  to  the  slow  agency  of 
ordinary  meteoric  or  marine  erosion. 

Nor,  indeed^  is  it  by  any  means  only  in  this  manner  that 
important  changes  in  the  external  forces  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  those  that  proceed  from  within.  The  primary  con- 
figuration of  the  land  surfaces  exposed  to  the  former  agencies 
has  its  origin  in  the  elevatory  and  depressing  action  of  the 
latter.  The  denudationists  are  quite  right  in  ascribing  the 
planing  and  chiselling  of  the  land  to  subaerial  and  marine 
erosion.  But  the  land  must  have  been  first  elevated  above^ 
or  close  to  the  surface  of  the  waters,  before  that  action  could 
commence.  And  the  greater  or  less  elevation  of  portions  of 
the  land,  as  well  as  its  outlines  and  position,  varying  as  these 
are  acknowledged  by  all  geologists  to  do  under  the  action  of 
subtemmeau  force  from  time  to  time,  determines  the  cha- 
racter  and  direction  of  all  the  superficial  agencies  of  change, 
climatic,  meteoric,  and  marine.  Thus  rare  and  extraordinary 
developments  of  internal  force  cannot  but  have  given  occa- 
sion at  certain,  though  irregular,  epochs,  to  proportionately 
extraordinary  and  often  prolonged  yariation«  in  the  external 
agencies  of  change.  It  is  not  true,  though  Hutton  asserted 
it,  and  some  geologists  repeat  the  assertion  at  the  present 
day,  that  "  mountains  have  been  formed  (solely)  by  the  hol- 
lowing out  of  valleys.'^  The  mountains  must  have  been  first 
formed  themselves,  before  denudation  could  begin  that  pro- 
cess which  has  carved  out  their  existing  valleys.     The  bot- 
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toms  of  the  ocean  were  not  brought  down  to  their  present 
low  levels  by  denudation^  but  are  rather  the  results  of 
depression,  or  of  negative  elevation,  by  the  underground 
forces. 

One  question  remains,  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ratio  in  which  the  subtelluric  forces  and,  with  them,  those 
that  operate  on  the  surface  proceed  have  been  subject  on 
the  whole  to  much,  or  any,  alteration  throughout  the  long 
succession  of  periods  in  the  eartVs  history  of  which  geo- 
logy affords  a  glimpse?  This  question  still  divides  two 
rival  schools  of  geologists,  whom  Professor  Huxley  has  lately 
characterized  as  Uniformitarians  and  Evolutionists.  The 
current  of  opinion  seems  to  be  setting  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
so  far  as  relates  to  palseontological  or  biological  facts.  But 
in  the  domain  of  the  physical  branch  of  the  science,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  arguments  of  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  other  Unifor- 
ndtariana  have  the  greater  weight,  to  the  extent  at  least  of 
the  assertion  that  no  evidence  has  yet  been  adduced  sufficient 
to  warrant  belief  that  the  progressive  rate  of  subterranean 
movements,  or  of  volcanic  eruptions  has  varied  perceptibly 
during  geological  time.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
idea  of  secular  uniformity  in  the  action  of  these  forces 
during  all  time  is  incompatible  with  that  a  priori  hypo- 
thesis of  a  gradual  cooling  down  of  the  globe,  from  a  condi- 
tion of  fusion,  or  of  nebulous  vapour,  to  which  I  have  adverted 
above  as  very  generally  accepted,  though  resting  on  conjecture 
only,  or  at  least  on  analogies  drawn  from  the  presumed  con- 
dition of  other  celestial  bodies. 

G.  P.  S. 

Cobham,  November,  1871. 
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ON   VOLCANO  S, 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

If  the  busineaB  of  Geology  is  the  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
acoeasible  portion  of  the  Earthy  and  of  the  changes  it  has 
undergone,  there  can  be  no  more  important  branch  of  the 
science  than  that  which  examines  the  nature  and  mode  of 
operation  of  the  subterranean  forces  which  have  everywhere 
more  or  less  broken  up>  disturbed,  and  altered  the  level  of 
the  superficial  rocks,  modified  their  internal  texture  and  com- 
position, and  brought  firesh  material  upon  or  towards  the 
exterior  of  the  globe. 

The  manifestations  of  these  forces,  observable  in  our  own 
days,  are  usually  distinguished  as  the  phenomena  of  Earth- 
quakes and  y olcanos.  The  fijrst  are  to  outward  apprehension 
purely  dynamical,  consisting  in  sudden  and  transient  shocks 
and  wave-like  vibrations  of  extensive  superficial  areas,  attended 
by  fracture,  disturbance,  and  often  permanent  changes  of  level 
in  their  component  rocks.  The  latter  are  characterized  by 
'Eruptions';  i.e.  the  forcible  expulsion  of  heated  matters, 
gaseous,  fluid,  or  solid  (usually  of  all  three  together),  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth  upon  its  surface — these  phenomena  being 
very  generally  accompanied  or  preceded  by  earthquakes  of  a 
minor  and  local  character. 
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The  distinction  here  draifm  is  to  be  recognized  likewise  in 
the  traces  of  subterranean  action  in  past  times.  We  see 
regions,  usually  more  or  less  superficially  broken,  composed 
throughout  of  scoriae,  ash,  tufiP,  or  lava-rock  so  closely  re- 
sembling in  mineral  character  as  well  as  in  general  aspect  and 
disposition  the  products  of  recent  volcanic  eruptions,  that  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  class  them  as  volcanic  formations.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  numerous  other  rocks,  of  every  variety 
of  character,  stratified  and  unstratified,  but  especially  the 
former — ^which  we  know  finom  unquestionable  evidence  to  have 
been  deposited  by  water  in  nearly  horizontal  beds— exhibiting 
signs  of  displacement  subsequent  to  their  formation,  attended 
by  firacture,  folding,  elevation,  or  subsidence, — ^these  changes 
of  position  seeming  to  have  been  always  accompanied  by  the 
intrusion  of  masses  of  crystalline  matter  forced  up  firom  below 
through  or  among  the  strata,  at  a  high  temperature  and  in  a 
condition  of  imperfect  liquefaction,  but  yet  not  so  as  to  reach 
in  that  condition  the  outei!^atmosphere.  And  these  dynamical 
results,  as  corresponding  to  the  observed  phenomena  of  earth-' 
quakes  unaccompanied  by  outward  eruption,  we  distinguish 
firom  the  efiects  of  '  Volcanic,'  as  those  of '  Plutonic '  action, 
since  they  seem  to  proceed  firom  greater  depths,  and  therefore 
bear  some  analogy  to  the  powers  attributed  in  the  fabulous 
mythology  of  antiquity  to  the  infernal  Earth*shaking  sovereign, 
'  Ennosigseus.' 

Few  or  no  geologists  fieul  to  recognize  this  broad  distinction 
in  fact,  although  all  may  not  employ  the  same  phraseology  to 
denote  it.  M.  de  Humboldt  bases  upon  it  the  entire  classifica- 
tion of  what  he  calls  the  Telluric  portion  of  his  great  work^. 
Mr.  Darwin  expresses  it  most  succinctly,  perhaps,  when  he 
says, ''  I  believe  that  a  mountain  axis  dififers  from  a  volcano 
only  in  plutonic  rocks  having  been  injected  instead  of  volcanic 
rocks  having  been  ejected  f-'^     Mr.  Mallet  looks  on  an  earth- 

*  EoBmos,  iv.  1.  p.  163  et  seq.  (Sabine's  translation). 
t  narwin^  Volcanic  Islands,  p.  129. 
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quake  in  a  non-volcanic  region  as  ^'  an  uncompleted  effort  to 
estabUsli  a  yolcano/' 

How  far  this  distinction  is  justifiable— -whether  these  two 
kinds  of  subterranean  action  are  ovlj,  as  seems  most  probable, 
modifications  of  the  same  force,  but  acting  firom  different 
depths,  or  under  different  circumstances — ^whether  the  volcanic 
is  only  the  outward  development  of  internal  plutonic  action 
— whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  two  are  sometimes,  or,  it 
may  be,  generally,  combined — ^in  short,  what  are  the  laws,  or 
modes  of  operation,  of  each,  and  their  mutual  relations — these 
are  evidently  questions  of  the  highest  geological  importance. 
The  study  of  these  laws,  and  the  acquisition  of  correct  views 
respecting  them,  are  an  absolutely  indispensable  preliminary 
to  any  real  knowledge  of  the  true  history  of  our  planefs 

Of  the  two  classes  of  phenomena,  one — that  of  Seismic,  or 
Earthquake  movements — ^has  recently  been  treated  with  signal 
ability  by  Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  in  his  four  Reports  to  thq  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, — a  work  in  which 
all  the  known  facts  respecting  such  phenomena  are  brought 
together,  reviewed,  and  reasoned  upon  in  a  spirit  of  sound 
philosophical  inquiry  which  leaves  litUe  more  to  be  done  in 
that  direction  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation. Further  progress  is  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  the  light 
that  may  be  reflected  upon  the  subject  from  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  other  and  kindred  class  of  phenomena— 
those,  namely,  of  volcanic  action — than  has  been  hitherto 
prosectited,  notwithstanding  that  these  phenomena  are,  firom 
their  constancy  to  particular  localities,  the  most  open  to 
observation  and  scientific  examination,  and  therefore  likely 
to  prove  the.  most  fertile  and  reliable  source  of  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  the  true  character  of  Subterrestrial  Dynamics. 
To  this  end  I  devoted,  many  years  since,  very  considerable 
attention,  and  published  the  results  in  more  than  one  form 
between  the  years  1824  and  1829.     In  the  volume  on  *^  Vol- 
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canos''^^''  I  introduced  some  speculations  upon  the  presumed 
early  condition  of  the  globe^  which  were  then,  and  might 
perhaps  even  at  present  be  considered  premature,  and  un* 
warranted  by  our  existing  information.  But,  in  the  strictly 
volcanic  portion  of  that  work,  I  bdieye  the  views  taken 
respecting  the  normal  laws  of  vQlcanic  action  to  have  been 
sound  and  incontroyertible.  With  regard  to  them,  therefore, 
I  have  no  alterations  of  moment  to  introduce  in  the  present 
edition.  They  have  the  advantage  of  being  simple,  and  yet 
perfectly  capable,  I  believe,  of  accounting  for  all  the  recorded 
phenomena  of  volcanic  formations,  whether  of  ancient  or  of 
modem  date ;  for  I  wholly  disagree  with  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Humboldt  that  such  phenomena  are  "  isolated,  variable,  and 
obscuref/^  I  made,  indeed,  no  pretence  of  discovery ;  for  I 
only  reproduced  in  substance  the  opinions  which  had  been 
always  held  upon  this  subject  by  the  most  trustworthy  obser- 
vers, such  as  Spallanzani,  Dolomieu,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and 
Brieslak,  who  had  made  this  department  of  the  science  their 
special  study,  and  relied  for  evidence  of  their  truth  on  the  re- 
corded descriptions  of  volcanic  eruptions  and  volcanic  products 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  no  less  than  on  my  own  observations. 
These  views  have  been,  however,  disputed  by  geologists  of 
great  repute,  chiefly,  but  not  solely,  of  the  Continental 
schools,  and  a  theoify  of  volcanic  action  promulgated,  with  a 
parade  of  mathematical  formulae,  which  almost  ignores  its 
eruptive  character  altogether,  attributing  the  production  of 
volcanic  mountains,  not  to  the  accumulation  of  erupted  mat- 
ters, but  to  the  elevation  in  mass  of  previously  horizontal 
beds  in  the  shape  of  hollow  blisters,  each  blo?^  up  by  the 
sudden  expansion  of  a  bubble  of  aeriform  matter  beneath.  In 
another  publication ;(  Ihave  shown — ^I  venture  to  think  con- 

*  Considerations  on  Yolcanos.    1825.  f  Eosmos,  iv.  p.  90. 

X  "  Memoir  on  the  Mode  of  Production  of  Volcanic  Cones  and  Craters," 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  Nov.  1859.  Translation  of 
the  same  into  French,  printed  at  Paris,  1860. 
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clofflTely — tliat  this  hypothesis  is  unwarranted  by  any  &ctB  or 
relations  of  observed  volcanic  phraiomena,  and  not  required 
by  anything  in  the  composition  or  stmctare  of  any  volcanic 
mountain, — that  it  rests,  indeed,  on  vholly  untenable  and  im- 
philosophical  aasumptious.  Beyond  this  reference  to  that 
tbeorj  and  its  refiitation,  I  do  not,  therefore,  intend  to  ad- 
vert to  it  forthn,  believing  that  it  is  now  all  but  nniversally 
discredited.  Its  long  prevalence,  however,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  names  connected  with  it,  may  account  for 
the  general  absence  among  geol<^;iBts  of  clear  and  decided 
views  as  to  the  true  laws  of  volcanic  action,  and  for  the  want 
(as  it  appears  to  me,  existing  at  the  present  time)  of  some  such 
treatiae  on  the  subject  as  I  propose  now  to  attempt  to  supply, 
varying  somewhat  in  form,  but  very  little  in  substance,  from 
that  cantained  In  my  earlier  volume  of  1826-6. 


The  Peak  of  Tsnerifib  (the  aummit  oorsred  with  anoir),  from  the  margin  of  the 
endTDliiig  Omat-Cnter  nil    The  intermediate  bnot  oorerad  with  lara. 


INTERDEPENDENCE  OF 


CHAPTER  II. 

/general  mew  of  volcanic  action 

§  1.  Volcanic  action^  as  has  been  already  aaid^  exliibits  itself 
chiefly  in  the  eruption  or  exhalation  of  heated  matter  in  a 
Bolid^  semi-liquid^  or  gaseous  state,  from  openings  in  the 
superficial  rocks  that  compose  the  crust  of  the  globe.  These 
eruptions  usually  take  place  with  much  violenoe.  Occasion- 
ally^ however,  comparatiyely  tranquil  emanations  occur  of 
vapour  or  heated  water,  containing  more  or  less  of  mineral 
matters,  as  in  the  well-known  instances  of  hot-springs,  and 
the  so-called  '  Solfataras  *  and  '  Suffioni/  But  it  is  generally 
to  be  suspected,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  such  placid 
exhalations  are  confined  to  points  which  have  been  previously 
in  active  and  violent  eruption,  or  are  in  communication 
through  fissures  with  some  subterranean  mass  of  heated  vol- 
canic rock. 

§  2.  A  volcanic  eruption — ^whether  from  a  fresh  point  of 
the  earth's  surface,  or  fi^m  a  site  previously  productive  of 
similar  matter,  but  for  some  time  quiescent — ^is  usually  pre- 
ceded by  earthquakes.  These,  however,  are  generally  of  a 
minor  and  local  character.  The  great  paroxysmal  earth- 
quakes, which  calaniitously  affect  extensive  areas,  do  not,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  appear  to  be  connected,  as  to  the 
time  of  their  development,  with  eruptive  activity  in  any  neigh- 
bouring volcano.  Humboldt  remarks  in  proof  of  this,  that 
'^  during  the  great  catastrophal  earthquake  of  Riobamba  in 
the  year  1797,  the  neighbouring  volcanos  of  Tunguragua  and 
Cotopaxi  remained  quite  tranquil ;  and  inversely,  volcanos 
have  been  subject  to  great  and  long-continued  eruptions  with- 
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out  any  earthquake  being  sensibly  felt  in  the  surrounding 
country*/' 

Mr.  Dayid  Forbes^  in  hifl  recent  account  of  the  Geolc^  of 
Bolivia^  says  that ''  the  firequent  volcanic  eruptions  breaking 
out  in  the  district  of  Titiaca  in  no  way  disturb  the  adjoining 
main  chain  of  the  Silurian  Andes^^'  while^  on  the  other  hand^ 
"  this  volcanic  district  is  exempt  from  the  earthquakes  which 
are  so  prevalent  and  destructive  in  the  neighbouring  regions  f/' 

Mr.  Darwin  remarks  of  the  great  earthquakes  of  South 
America  of  1836^  that  "  at  the  instant  of  time  when  an  im- 
mense area  was  convulsed  and  a  large  tract  elevated^  the 
districts  surrounding  several  of  the  great  volcanic  vents  of  the 
Cordillera  remamed  quiescent.^'  After  the  cessation  of  the 
earthquakes  the  eruptions  recommenced  with  increased  vio- 
lence. 

Examples^  however,  are  not  wanting  of  the  coincidence  of 
eruptions  from  neighbouring  volcanos  with  extraordinary 
seismic  convulsions.  An  earthquake  felt  on  the  coast  of 
Caraccaa^  in  1821,  was  simultaneous  with  the  outburst  of  an 
eruption  from  the  idand  of  St.  Vincent j;.  "In  the  great 
Chilian  ^earthquake  of  1826,  at  the  moment  the  shock  was 
felt  at  /Valdivia,  two  volcanos  near  it  burst  into  eruption  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then  again  became  quie8cent§.  At  Con« 
ception,  eruptions  are  said  to  have  broken  out  from  beneath 
the  sea  at- the  same  time.  The  melting  of  the  chain-cable  of 
the  'Yolage'  man-of-war,  at  anchor,  during  an  earthquake  off 
the  coast  of  South  America  may  be  adduced  as  another  in- 
stance ||.^'  Still  more  frequently  do  we  hear  of  earthquakes 
having  at  once  ceased  on  the. opening  up  of  volcanic  vents 
more  or  less  distant— or,  contrariwise,  of  regions  in  which 
volcanos  were  once  active,  but  are  now  dormant,  being  ha- 
bitually afflicted  by  violent  earthquakes, — ^facts  strongly  con- 

•  Kosmos,  voL  iv.  pt.  1.  p.  180.  t  Geol.  Proc.  1860,  p.  61. 

\  ■  Humboldt,  Kosmos,  p.  456. 

$  M.  Place,  Quart  Joum.  G.  8.  vol.  xvii.         ||  Mallet,  Report,  1850,  p.  25. 
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firmatory  of  the  preyalent  and  very  reasonable  supposition  that 
Tolcanos  act  in  a  manner  as  safety-valYes  for  the  escape  of  that 
excess  of  subterranean  heat,  which^  by  an  expansiye  influence 
on  portions  of  matter  beneath  the  earth's  suifSace^  is  probably 
the  chief  cause  of  its  ^[Mismodic  conyulsions*. 

In  tact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  intimate  relation 
between  the  two  classes  of  phenomena.  A  glance  at  the  map 
appended  to  this  volume  (and  which  is  founded  on  that  of  Mr. 
Mallet)  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  both  have  developed 
themselves,  within  recent  times  at  least,  maifUy  slong  the  very 
same  linear  bands,  or  about  the  same  seemingly  insulated 
spots  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Mallet  sums  up  the 
proofs  of  their  local  connexion  by  the  assertion  that  '^  Seismic 
energy  is  greater  or  more  firequent  as  the  great  lines  of 
volcanic  activity  are  approached/'  Nevertheless  it  is  certain 
that  the  paroxysmal  earthquakes — ^those  tremendous  shocks 
and  violent  undulatory  vibrations  of  the  solid  sur£BU3e  of  the 
globe,  which  produce  the  greatest  destruction,  and  are  propa- 
gated over  wide  areas  with  extraordinary  rapidity — are  rarely, 
if  ever,  coincident  as  to  time,  nor,  unless  viewed  on  the  largest 
scale,  as  to  the  position  of  the  locality  they  afifect,  with  any 
volcanic,  that  is  to  say,  eruptive  action.  The  island  of  Ice- 
land is  nothing  else  than  a  vast  volcanic  mountain  rearing 
itself  fix>m  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  has  been  very  fire- 
quently  in  violent  eruption  fix>m  some  of  its  mouths  within  the 
historic  period.  But,  as  Mr.  Mallet  observes,  ''  its  seismic 
commotions  are  a  purely  local  phenomenon,  the  shocks 
being  only  of  moderate  intensity ;  and  the  whole  island  is 
rarely  simultaneously  shaken.''  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Him{Jayas  and  the  enormous  table-land  of  Central  Asia — 
in  which  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  any  active  volcano  exists 
— are  very  liable  to  earthquakes  of  fearful  intensity.  The 
Alps  also  and  the  Pyrenees,  wholly  devoid  of  eruptive  vents, 

*  **  Volcanos  obviate  tiie  occuirence  of  earthquakes,  actizig  as  safety- 
valves." — ^Humboldt,  Kosmos,  iv.  p.  172  (Sabine's  translatioii). 


\. 
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are  firequently  shaken ;  so  also  the  naii*Tolcaiiic  basin  of  tlie 
Baltic.     The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  veiy  liable  to  earth- 
quakes^  thongh  far  removed  from  any  volcano.    The  chain 
of  the  Andes^  it  is  trtie^  which  is  almost  always  in  a  state 
of  commotion^  is   studded  with  volcanos.    But  it  appears^ 
from  the  authority^  already  quoted,  of  Humboldt  and  Mr. 
Forbes,  that  the  latter  do  not  ordinarily  show  any  remarkable 
activity  during  the  occurrence  of  the  most  violent  seismic 
convulsions  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  vice  ver$d. 
On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  probable  that,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Mallet,  "  both  volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes  are 
manifestations  of  a  common  subterranean  force,'^  but  acting 
under  different  conditions  of  the  degree  of  energy  developed 
and  of  the  resistances  met  with.    I  believe  myself  that  the 
greater  earthquakes  proceed  from  efforts  of  subterranean 
expansive  force  taking  place  at  too  great  a  depth,  and  under 
too  vast  a  mass  of  overlying  rocky  matter,  to  effect  that  free 
communication  with  the  outer  air  which  is  indiq)ensable  for 
the  development  of  volcanic  phenomena;  and  that  the  local 
and  minor  earthquakes  which  usually  precede  or  accompany 
these  latter,  act  from  less  deeply-seated  points,  and  under  less 
resistances  of  the  upper  crust  of  the  earth,  where  consequently 
channels  of  free  coiiimunication  with  the  exteamal  surface  can 
be,  and  are,  created  by  these  efforts.  In  both  cases  convulsive 
throes  in  the  solid  surface  of  the  globe  are  occasioned  by  the 
same  common  cause — ^the  expansion  (probably  from  increase 
of  temperature) — ^in  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  contraction^ — 
of  some  subterranean  matter.    The^result  in  the  case  of  the 
great  earthquakes  is  purely  dynamical,  consisting  of  imdula- 
tory  vibrations  transmitted  to  great  distances,  with  fractures 
and  changes  of  level  in  the  overlying  rocks.    In  that  of  the 
minor  shocks  attendant  on  volcanic  phenomena,  these  rocks 
are  so  split  or  opened  at  one  or  more  points — generally  on 
lines  of  previous  disturbance — ^as  to  permit  an  extravasation 
of  some  of  the  heated  and  liquefied  and  gaseous  matters,  the 
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expansion  of  which  was  the  cause  of  the  mptore.  Hence, 
as  I  have  said  above^  the  justice  of  the  distinction  between 
Platonic  and  Volcanic  action.  That  Mr.  Mallet  coincides  in 
tlus  genend  view  may  be  aasomed  from  his  describing  an  earth- 
quake as  ''  an  uncompleted  effort  to  establish  a  volcano/' 
.  It  will,  however,  be  desirable  to  postpone  further  con- 
sideration of  this  branch  of  my  subject  to  a  later  portion  of 
this  work,  and  until  the  character  of  the  volcanic  phenomena 
has  been  described  and  thoroughly  investigated. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  b^in  by  a  brief  review  of  the 
distribution  of  the  sites  of  volcanic  energy  upon  the  globe, 
and  the  description  of  their  ordinary  phenomena. 

§  3.  Although  an  eruption  has  rarely^  if  ever,  been  ob- 
served to  break  out  from  points  of  the  earth's  surface  upon 
wluch  no  traces  existed  of  previous  volcanic  developm^it, 
every  volcano,  or  habitually  eruptive  vent,  must,  of  course, 
have  commenced  its  activity  at  such  a  point.  Moreover,  in 
many  regions  of  seemingly  extinct  volcaxdc  action,  for  example, 
in  Central  France,  the  Eifel,  the  island  of  Sardinia,  Asia 
Minor  and  New  Zealand,  Olot  in  Catalonia,  &c.,  nutaierous 
eruptions  have  evidentiy  taken  place  at  various  points  of  a 
surface  composed  of  non-volcanic  rocks — granite,  gneiss, 
schists,  or  secondary  and  tertiary  strata. 

*  The  great  majority  of  recorded  volcanic  eruptions,  however, 
have  burst  frt)m  the  summit  or  side  of  some  mountain  com* 
posed  already  of  rocks  of  volcanic  origin,  attesting  the  former 
habitual  or  intermittent  activity  of  the  same  vent. 

The  sites  of  these  vAcanic  eruptions  are  not  limited  to 
a  few  particular  geographical  districts.  They  occur,  on  the 
contrary,  either  continually,  or  at  intervals  of  greater  or  less 
duration,  upon  very  numerous  points,  situated  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe, — a  fact  leading  to  the  important  inference  that 
the  subterranean  force  (whatever  it  be)  of  which  they  are  the 
external  development,  is,  if  not  uniformly,  yet  very  generally 
distributed  beneath  the  entire  surface  of  our  planet. 
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§  4.  The  known  active  ^canoe,  or  habitual  vents  of  vol- 
canic energy,  have  been  reckoned  at  varioiiB  numbers,  irom 
200  to  upwards  of  400.  Humboldt^  gives  a  list  of  407;  but  of 
these  only  225  are  ''known  to  have  been  in  activity  in  recent 
times/'  Keith  Johnstone  f  gi^es  a  catalogue  of  270  active 
volcanos,  of  which  no  less  than  190  occur  in  the  islands  or 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

All  such  enumerations  must,  however,  be  considered  as 
approximative  merely,  and  much  below  the  truth.  First, 
because,  while  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  earth's  subaerial 
surface  is  stiU  unknown  or  imperfectly  explored,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  through  that  far  larger  area  which  is  gubaquecus 
— ^being  indeed  fully  three-fourths  of  the  whole — ^many  volcanic 
vents  exist  which  have  not  yet  raised  an  eruptive  orifice  visibly 
above  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean.  Secondly,  because  the  in« 
tervab  of  quiescence  which  occur  between  the  eruptions  of  a 
volcano  are  occasionally  of  such  long  duration  that  all  accounts 
of  any  occurrence  of  the  kind  are  liable  to  be  lost  or  forgotten, 
and  the  eruptive  character  of  its  site  consequently  ignored^ 
until  a  fresh  outbreak  proclaims  the  continued  activity  of  the 
subterranean  focus :(. 

Indeed,  if  we  were  to  reckon  as  volcanoe  all  localities  at 
which  eruptions  have  at  one  time  or  other  occurred  within  a 
comparatively  recent  geological  period — for  example,  since  the 
dose  of  the  deposition  of  the  secondary  strata — as  attested 
by  the  mineral  character  and  arrangement  of  the  superficial 
rocks  (and  in  such  spots  the  volcanic  force  may  be  merely 
dormant,  and  liable  to  break  out  anew  at  any  moment,  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary),  the  nimiber  above-men- 
tioned must  be  multiplied  in  a  very  high  ratio. 

*  Kosmoe,  iv.  p.  406  (Sabine's  txanslation,  1859). 

t  Adas  of  Physical  Geography.    1859. 

%  Seventeen  centuries  intervened  between  two  consecutive  eruptions 
from  the  volcanic  focus  that  underlies  the  island  of  Ischia,  viz.  from 
880  B.C.  to  1903  A.D. 
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§  5.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  fonnd  a  Catalogue  of  known 
active  yolcanos,  framed  from  the  acoomits  of  such  phenomena 
reported  by  eye-witnesses  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  within 
the  historical  period.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  Map^  exhibiting 
their  geographical  position.  We  find  them  irregularly  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  surface  of  our  planet,  occurring  indif- 
ferently in  all  latitudes,  and  under  every  meridian ;  sometimes 
detached  singly,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  but  generally  either  concentrated  into  dose  groups,  or 
forming  a  connected  linear  chain  or  series ;  in  scHue  rare  in- 
stances seated  in  the  interior  of  a  continent;  usually,  how- 
ever, rising  as  insular  mountains  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
or  at  very  little  distance  from  its  borders,  upon  a  maritime 
coast. 

A  reference  to  the  Map  accompanying  the  Catalc^e  in 
the  Appendix  will  show  the  existence  of  one  most  remark- 
able linear  range  of  volcanos  which  traverses  bdth  hemi- 
spheres in  a  great  arched  curve,  commencing  in  '  the  land  of 
fire^  (Tierra  del  Fuego)  at  the  southern  extremity  of  America, 
running  up  the  entire  western  fringe  of  that  continent  almost 
to  Behring's  Straits,  crossing  the  North  Pacific  through  the 
Aleutian  chain  of  isles,  and  descending  thence  southwardly 
along  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine 
Isles,  to  the  Moluccas,  from  which  two  lines  branch  off, — one 
enclosing  Borneo  in  a  sudden  semicircular  sweep  to  the  west 
and  north,  and  continuing  through  Java  and  Sumatra  to  the 
Andaman  Isles  and  into  Burmah,  in  which  last  '  wreath  of 
islands'  Dr.  Junghuhn  reckons  no  less  than  109  lofty  fire- 
emitting  mountains — ^the  other  threading  Papua,  and  the 
Saloman  and  New  Hebrides  Isles,  to  New  Zealand,  whence 
it  seems  continued  in  Victoria  Land  almost  to  the  South 
Pole. 

It  is  presumable  that  this  extraordinary  lengthened  range 
of  active  volcanic  vents,  which  circumscribes  the  entire  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  almost  bisects  the  globe^  indicates  some  underlying 
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great  and  pndonged  fissure  through  its  crust.  But  we  will 
reserve  to  another  opportunity  the  speculations  to  which  this 
idea  may  lead,  and  all  other  considerations  in  reference  to  the 
general  geographical  distribution  of  volcanic  orifices, 

§  6.  Among  the  circumstances  which  must  most  materially 
affidct  the  character  of  any  individual  volcanic  eruption  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  situation  of  the  point  on  which  it 
breaks  through  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth ;  and  particularly 
whether  this  point  is  placed  above  or  below  the  surfiace  of  any 
of  the  great  bodies  of  water  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  ]^anet. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  eruption  takes  place  in  open 
air;  in  the  second,  in  water;  and  the  different  density  and 
other  circumstances  of  these  media  must  considerably  modify 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  conduct  and  disposition 
of  the  substances,  whether  gaseous  or  solid,  produced  fix>m  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  These  different  kinds  of  eruptions  may 
be  called,  the  first  suba^rial,  the  second  9ubaqueou$, 

The  latter  class  of  eruptions,  though  we  have  reason  to 
believe  them  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence,  can  at  least  be 
but  very  rarely  observed;  and  their  phenomena,  even  when 
the  attention  of  those  who  chance  to  be  passing  near  the  spot 
is  called  to  them,  can  be  only  partially  and  imperfectly  per-* 
oeivable.  Shocks,  or  sudden  impulses,  resembling  the  striking 
on  a  rock,  have  been  felt  in  vessels ;  and  extraordinary,  other- 
wise unaccountable,  waves  transmitted  to  the  shores,  which 
are  probably  attributable  to  such  occurrences.  The  sea-water 
in  the  vicinity  has  been  observed  to  be  more  or  less  agitated, 
heated,  and  discoloured,  and  to  be  traversed  by  rising  volumes 
of  gaseous  fluids,  and  sometimes  even  by  jets  of  firagmentary 
matters;  but  it  is  only  when  the  accumulation  of  the  solid 
substances  protruded  firom  below  has  at  length  elevated  the 
vent  above  the  water-level,  and  the  phenomena  consequently 
take  place  in  open  air,  that  they  become  more  immediately 
liable  to  direct  observation,  and  they  then  eater  into  the  first 
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daas  of  eniptioBfl — the  anboeriaL    It  is  therefore  to  this  class 
that  we  must  first  direct  our  attention. 

§  7«  A  rapid  survey  of  the  information  we  possess  on  the 
phenomena  of  the  different  known  volcanos,  or  habiiual  sources 
of  volcanic  products  on  the  globe,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  exists  the  most  complete  irregularity  with  respect  to  the 
periods  and  intensity  of  their  actiyity. 

Some  Tolcanos  are  in  a  state  of  incessant  eruption ;  some^ 
on  the  contrary,  remain  for  centuries  in  a  condition  of  total 
outward  inertness,  and  return  again  to  the  same  state  of 
apparent  extinction  after  a  single  vivid  eruption  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  while  others  exhibit  an  infinite  variety  of  phases  inter- 
mediate between  the  extremes  of  vivacity  and  sluggishness. 

Every  attempt  that  has  been  hitherto  made  to  connect  this 
greater  or  less  activity  with  the  comparative  height  or  bulk  of 
the  volcanic  mountain,  or  its  position  relatively  to  sea  or  land, 
or  the  mineral  character  or  geol(^cal  relations  of  the  rocks 
from  which  it  breaks  forth — in  short,  to  discover  any  general 
law  by  which  the  firequency  or  violence  of  its  eruptions  may 
be  determined — has  hitherto  been  unavailing*.  No  doubt 
some  such  law  exists ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  before  it»  cha- 
racter can  be  thoroughly  ascertained,  we  must  acquire  a  clearer 
insight  than  we  at  present  possess,  into  the  nature  of  those 
subterranean  forces  of  which  volcanic  eruptions  are  only  one 
of  the  external  manifestations. 

The  first  step  towards  such  an  inquiry  will  necessarily  be  a 
correct  comprehension  of  the  modus  operandi  or  true  character 
of  those  manifestations.  With  this  end  in  view — ^and  post- 
poning for  the  present  any  examination  of  the  several  theories 
that  have  been,  or  may  be,  suggested  upon  the  cause  or  origin 

*  M.  Sainte-Claire  Beville,  I  observe,  oonsidera  that  he  has  diacovered 
such  a  law ;  but,  as  expressed  by  him,  it  merely  amounts  to  this,  that 
when,  or  so  long  as,  lava  in  a  liquid  and  ebullient  state  is  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere,  it  enters  into  eruption :  which  is  only  saying,  that  when 
a  volcano  is  in  eruption,  it  is  eruptive. — See  *  Comptes  Rendus,'  1856, 
p.  435. 
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of  the  sabtemnean  force — it  will  be  conveDieiit  to  diatinguisli 
tbe  Tsrions  conditiooa  exhibited  by  the  different  known  active 
Tolcanos  into  three  general  phases,  viz. : — 

1.  That  in  which  the  volcano  exists  incessantly  in  outward 
omption — phase  of  permanent  eruption. 

2.  That  in  which  eruptions,  rarely  of  any  excessive  violence, 
continue  in  a  comparatively  tranquil  manuer  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  alternate  with  brief  intervals  of  repose — phase 
c^  moderate  activity. 

3.  That  in  which  eruptive  paroxysms  of  intense  eaergj 
alternate  with  lengthened  periods  of  complete  external  inert- 

— phase  of  prolonged  intermittencea. 


Tieir  of  Honle  Ndoto,  in  the  Baj  of  Poizuali :  ■  Tolcanic  cone,  4S0  feet  high, 

thrown  up  in  three  day*,  a.d.  1533. — See  Appbitdix. 
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dHAPTER  in. 

PHENOMENA  OF  ORDINABY  SUBAJSRIAL  ERUPTIONS. 

§  1.  Phase  of  permanent  eruption. — The  instanoes  aie  rare 
in  which  a  volcano  remains  permanently  in  eruption.  Those 
best  known  are  Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari  Isles^  which  has 
been  incessantly  active  since  the  time  of  Homer  at  least; 
Masaya  and  Amatitlan,  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua ;  Isaloo, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Central  America,  which  has  been  in 
eruption  since  1728;  Sangay,  in  South  America,  which  re- 
mains permanently  in  eruption ;  the  Ilha  da  Fuego,  one  of  the 
islands  off  the  Ci^  de  Yerde,  constantly  active  since  1770. 
Probably  several  of  the  as  yet  little-known  volcanos  of  Su- 
matra, Java,  and  the  other  portions  of  that  great  linear  range 
of  vents  already  mentioned,  which,  traversing  the  Pacific,  em- 
braces the  wlt^ole  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  are  also  permanently 
eruptive. 

§  2.  Phase  of  moderate  activity. — But  in  general  the  erup- 
tions of  a  volcano  are  intermittent,  the  intervals  between  each 
varying  from  months  to  centuries. 

When  the  eruptions  are  constant,  or  very  frequent,  they  are 
usually  of  a  comparatively  placid  character,  as  if  a  permanent 
issue  had  established  itself,  and  acted  as  a  kind  of  safety-valve, 
for  the  outward  discharge  of  the  redundant  caloric  or  heated 
matter  below,  the  accumulation  of  which  would  otherwise  bring 
about  occasional  eruptions  of  £ar  greater  violence.  In  con- 
formity with  this  supposition,  when  an  eruption  breaks  out 
after  a  long  interval  of  tranquillity,  it  is  usually  violent  in  pro- 
portion. Such  extraordinary  developments  of  volcanic  eneigy 
may  be  styled  paroxysmal. 
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Eruptions  of  extraordinary  violence  are,  however,  not  nnfire- 
qnently  preceded  by  a  prolonged  phase  of  moderate  activity, 
which  i^parently  did  not  suffice  to  discharge  the  redundant 
heat  as  fast  as  it  was  transmitted  from  the  inner  depths  of  its 
subterranean  reservoir  or  source.  As  an  example  may  be 
quoted  the  condition  of  Vesuvius  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century ;  indeed,  perhaps,  from  the  year  16dl> 
when  its  actiTity  was  renewed  after  a  quieacenoe  of  a  century 
and  a  half.  Certainly  throughout  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years 
this  v(dcano  has  often  continued  in  eruption  for  periods  of 
several  months,  discharging  moderate  jets  of  scoriae,  lapilli, 
and  sand  from  temporary  orifices  at  the  summit  or  flank  of 
the  cone,  or  at  the  bottom  of  its  crater  when  there  was  a 
crater ;  while  streams  of  lava  welled  out,  sometimes  almost 
with  the  tranquillity  of  a  water-spring,  from  the  same  or  con- 
tiguous openings.  These  periods  of  placid  activity  were  gene- 
rally succeeded  by  intervals  of  rest,  lasting  also  perhaps  a  few 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  eruptions  recommenced 
from  new  orifices — ^the  weakest  points,  it  is  presumable,  of 
some  fissures  broken  through  the  upper  framework  of  the 
cone  by  the  efforts  of  the  internal  lava  to  find  a  vent, — the 
former  issues  being  sealed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  residuary 
lava  which  found  its  way  up  through  them.  This  phase  of 
moderate  activity  has,  however,  been  occasionally  interrupted 
by  the  outbreak  of  a  violent  eruption,  such  as  occurred  in 
1794,  and  again  in  1822,  at  both  which  times  explosions  of 
vast  force,  prolonged  for  weeks,  broke  up  and  blew  into  the 
air  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  cone,  the  product  of  the  pre- 
ceding minor  eruptions,  leaving  a  central  caldron  of  great 
dimeuMons  excavated  through  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  To 
this  latter  phenomenon  I  shall  recur  presently. 

The  actual  state  of  Etna  affords  a  similar  example  of  almost 
continual  moderate  activity,  with  occasionally  more  or  less 
paroxysmal  outbursts.  During  the  last  half  century  at  least 
six  principal  eruptions  have  occurred,  viz.  in  1805, 1809, 1811- 
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12,  1819,  1881,  and  1852,  each  of  whidi  produced  a  con- 
siderafale  quantity  of  la^a.  Bat  the  intervals  between  these 
epochs  of  remariu&ble  excitation  did  not  pass  without  Tarioos 
minor  phenomena  attesting  the  continued  activity  of  the  focus. 
Frequent  earthquakes  were  fdt,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountain's  flanks,  but  often  through  the  whole  island; 
one  of  these  shodts  (16th  Fdmiary,  1810)  is  said  even  to  have 
extended  its  influence  as  fiir  as  Cyprus.  SmcdLC  was  almost 
continually  emitted  by  the  crater,  accompanied  occasionally 
by  detonations  and  jets  of  red-hot  scoiitt;  the  i^ppearanoe  of 
flames,  ofken  mentioned  by  observers,  being  in  all  likelihood 
caused  by  the  light  of  these  jets,  whidi  took  place  at  the 
bottom  (rf  the  deep  crater,  reflected  firom  the  impending  doud 
of  smoke  and  vapour. 

Many  of  the  volcanos  studding  the  Pacific,  as  wdl  as  some 
of  that  great  train  of  active  volcanic  vents  which  stretdies  in 
a  sinuous  line  firom  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Kamtschatka,  through  Japan,  Loo-choo,  and  the  Philippine 
Isles,  the  Moluccas,  and  Java,  into  Sumatra,  and  the  island 
diiain  of  the  Andamans,  &c.,  seem,  firom  the  meagre  informal 
tion  we  possess  concerning  them,  to  exist  in  this  state  of  pro- 
longed but  moderate  activity,  since  the  same  volcanos  are 
seen  to  be  oonstantiy  in  eruption  by  the  crews  of  the  different 
vessels  that  navigate  these  Archipelagos. 

This  is  probably  the  condition  of  the  volcanos  of  Barren 
Island,  of  Arjuna  in  Java,  and  of  the  small  island  between 
Timor  and  Ceram ;  of  that  of  New  Britain,  seen  successivdy 
by  Dampier,  D'Entrecasteaux,  Lemaire,  and  Schouten,  in 
eruption ;  of  that  of  Tanna  in  the  Archipelago  of  the  New  He- 
brides,  seen  in  activity  by  Cook,  D'Entrecasteaux,  and  Forster ; 
of  the  Peak  of  Temate  in  the  Moluccas ;  of  those  of  Mutova 
and  Tharma  ia  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  many  otiiers  in  Japan, 
Kamtschatka,  and  the  Aleutian  Isles. 

Among  the  American  volcanos,  we  may  instance  as  existing 
in  this  phase  those  of  Pichinca  near  Quito,  and  of  Popocate- 
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peU  in  Mexico,  which  haye  been  almost  continually  active  since 
the  period  of  the  occupation  of  the  Americas  by  Europeans. 

The  Tolcano  of  the  He  de  Bourbon  offers  another  remark- 
able escampie  of  the  phase  under  consideration*  From  accounts 
giren  by  M.  Hubert,  who  is  stated  by  Bory  de  St.  Yinceut 
to  have  directed  his  attention  to  its  phenomena  ever  since  the 
year  1760,  we  know  it  to  have  existed  during  the  last  century 
in  a  continual  state  of  moderate  activity,  vomiting  lava  at 
least  twice  in  every  year :  eight  of  its  currents  produced  in 
this  space  of  time  have  reached  the  sea,  and,  with  the  others, 
cover  a  wide  slope  called  Lepoffi  iriUi,  of  a  horrible  aspect, 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  v^^tation,  uninhabited,  and,  from 
tiie  peenluir  glaasy  asperity  of  the  sooriform  .lu&oes  of  the 
currents,  neariy  impassable.  Here,  however,  as  in  other  in* 
stances  already  cited,  this  moderate  activity  is  liable  to  be 
interrupted  by  paroxysmal  action.  From  recent  accounts  we 
learn  that  an  eruption  of  prodigious  violence  occurred  there 
in  the  course  of  last  year  (1869),  giving  birth  to  an  immense 
current  of  lava,  which,  flowing  from  the  summit  of  the  vdicano 
(5000  feet  high)  into  the  sea,  interrupted  all  communication 
by  land  round  the  east  coast  of  the  island. 

§  8.  Phase  of  prolonged  intermittences  and  paroxysmal 
eruptions. — ^But  of  all  the  phenomena  of  volcanos,  those  sud* 
den  and  violent  eruptions  which  I  have  called  paroxysmal, 
and  which  usually  occur  after  a  lengthened  period  of  external 
quiescence,  naturally  attract  the  most  attention.  And  of  these 
the  most  copious  narratives  have  been  recorded. 

The  stupendous  and  terrific  character  of  these  catastrophes, 
the  rarity  of  their  display,  their  sudden  and  unexpected  oc- 
currence, and  the  dreadful  extent  of  injury  often  resulting 
bom  them  to  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  cormtry,  make  them  a  subject  of  general  remark 
and  relation  during  and  long  after  the  period  of  their  deve- 
lopment. Hence  accounts  of  such  volcanic  eruptions  find  a 
place  in  the  earliest  annals  of  history,  play  their  part  occa- 

c2 
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noually  in  the  fitbalouB  mythology  of  stQl  remoter  ages^  and 
form  a  not  unfrequent  source  of  sublime  imagery  to  the  poets 
of  antiquity. 

§  4.  When  we  compare  together  all  the  received  state- 
ments of  such  occurrences^  observed  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  and  at  distant  periods,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
exceeding  similarity  of  the  fiicts  and  appearances  recounted ; 
nay,  more,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  effects  of  terror 
upon  the  minds  of  ignorant  and  perhaps  superstitious  ob* 
servers,  for  the  universal  proneness  to  exa^eration  of  tiie 
marvellous,  the  want  of  scientific  language,  and  the  errors 
necessarily  incidental  to  the  relatioDs  of  inexperienced  per- 
sons,  as  well  as  for  the  great  distances  from  which  they  have 
been  generally  viewed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  com* 
plete  identity  may  be  recc^nised  in  the  main  phenomena; 
no  further  discrepancies  existing  than  what  are  fairiy  referable 
to  modifications  produced  by  local  circnmstances,  or  by  differ- 
ences in  the  intensity  of  volcanic  force  developed,  and  in  the 
mineral  quality  and  chemical  condition  of  the  substances 
elevated. 

§  5.  The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  phenomena  which 
universally  appear  to  characterize  these  great  eruptions  or  vol- 
canic paroxysms. 

They  are  preceded  by  earthquakes  more  or  less  viol&it, 
frequent,  and  prolonged,  but  affecting  principally  the  volcanic 
mountain  itself,  which  seems  to  be  convulsed  by  internal 
throes,  comparable  to  those  of  parturition  in  an  animal.  These 
shocks  are  probably  owing  to  the  expansive  efforts  of  a  sub- 
terranean mass  of  lava  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  or  of  the 
elastic  fluids  which  it  contains,  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
.  superincumbent  rocks.  Repeated  loud  subterranean  detona- 
tions are  heard,  resembling,  so  as  frequently  to  be  mistaken 
at  a  distance  for,  the  firing  of  heavy  artillery,  or  the  rolling  of 
musketry,  according  to  its  intensity. 

These  sounds  are  proved,  by  the  immense  distance  to  which 
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tbey  are  propagated,  and  with  a  rapidity  wboUy  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  loudness  near  the  spot  firom  which  they  proceed, 
to  be  conveyed,  not  by  the  air  alone,  bat  chiefly  by  the  solid 
strata  of  the  earth. 

Often,  it  is  said,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  assumes  a 
peculiar  character,  offering  an  unusual  closeness  and  stillness, 
causing  a  sensation  of  oppression. 

These  threatening  indications  of  an  approaching  crisis  last 
for  a  greater  or  less  time,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  disturb- 
ance or  total  disappearance  of  springs,  the  drying  up  of  wells, 
and  such  accidents  as  the  cracking,  splitting,  and  heaving  of 
the  substructure  of  the  mountain  must  naturally  occasion. 
During  this  time  the  lava  is  probably  forcing  its  way  upwards 
like  a  wedge  through  one  or  more  fissures  broken  by  these 
violent  throes.    When  it  thus  at  length  obtains  a  communica- 
tion with  the  outward  air,  the  eruption  begins,  generally  with 
one  tremendous  burst,  which  appears  to  shake  the  mountain 
firom  its  foundations.    Explosions  of  aeriform  fluids,  each  pro- 
ducing a  loud  detonation,  and  gradually  increasing  in  violence, 
succeed  one  another  with  great  rapidity  firom  the  orifice  of 
eruption,  which  is  in  most  instances  the  central  vent  or  crater 
of  the  mountain.    This  vent  has  usually  been  obslructed, 
during  a  long  preceding  period  of  repose,  by  the  ruins  of  its 
sides,  brought  down  by  the  wasting  influence  of  the  weather 
and  the  shocks  of  earthquakes,  or  by  the  products  of  previous 
minor  eruptions. 

The  elastic  fluids  therefore,  in  their  rapid  escape,  project 
vertically  upwards  these  loose  accumulated  matters  and  the 
firagments  of  the  more  solid  rocks  through  which  they  have 

forced  a  jmssage. 

The  mutual  fiiction  to  which  these  firagments  are  subjected 
during  their  rapid  and  repeated  projection,  as  they  fall  again 
towards  the  orifice,  reduces  them  to  such  tenuity  that  a  large 
portion  is  carried  upwards  by,  and  remains  for  a  time  suspended 
in,  the  heated  clouds  of  aqueous  vapour  which  are  dischai^ed 
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at  the  same  time  in  prodigious  Tolumea  firom  the  volcanic 
aperture. 

The  rise  of  this  vapour  produces  the  appearance  of  a  column 
several  thousand  feet  high^  based  on  the  edges  of  the  crater^ 
and  appearing  from  a  distance  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  innu- 
merable globular  clouds  of  extreme  whiteness^  resembling 
vast  balls  of  cotton  rolling  one  over  the  other  as  they  ascend, 
impelled  by  the  pressure  ot  firesh  supplies  incessantly  urged 
upwards  by  the  continued  explosions.  At  a  certain  height 
(determined,  of  course,  by  its  relations  of  density  with  the 
atmosphere)  tins  column  dilates  horissontally,  and  (unless 
driven  in  any  particular  direction  by  aerial  currents)  spreads 
on  all  sides  into  a  dark  and  turbid  circular  cloud.  In  very 
fitvourable  atmospheric  circumstances,  the  doud  with  the  sup- 
porting column  has  the  figure  of  an  immense  umbrella,  or  of 
the  Italian  pine,  to  which  Pliny  the  younger  compared  that  ol 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  a.d.  79,  and  which  was  accurately 
reproduced  in  October  1822.  Strongly  contrasting  with  tins 
pillar  of  white  vapour-pufib,  is  seen  a  continued  jet  of  black 
dnders,  stones,  and  ashes,  the  larger  and  heavier  fragments 
falUng  back  visibly,  after  describing  a  parabolic  curve.  This  jet 
of  solid  fragmentary  matter  often  reaches  to  a  height  of  several 
thousand  feet,  while  the  vapour-pillar  rises  still  higher.  Forked 
lightnings  of  great  vividness  and  beauty  are  continually  darted 
from  different  parts  of  the  doud,  but  prindpally  its  borders* 
The  continual  increase  of  the  overhanging  cloud  soon  hides 
the  light  of  day  from  the  districts  situated  bdow  it,  and  the 
gradual  predpitation  of  the  sand  and  ashes  it  contains  con- 
tributes to  envdope  the  atmosphere  in  gloom,  and  adds  to  the 
consternation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity '^. 

These  phenomena  result  from  the  lava  boiling  up  the  chim- 
ney of  the  volcano.  The  dastic  fluids  by  which  it  is  traversed 
rend  and  carry  upwards  portions  of  its  surface  as  they  explode 
&t>m  it,  and  form  a  continual  fiery  fountain  of  still  liquid  and 

*  See  the  Frontiflpiece. 
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incandescent  drops  or  fragments^  which,  firom  the  velocity  of 
their  motion,  present  a  luminous  appearance  that  has  fre- 
quently been  mistaken  at  a  distance  for  flame.  The  internal 
column  of  lava,  continuing  to  rise,  forces  an  issue  at  length, 
either  over  the  lowest  lip  of  the  crater,  or  from  some  crevice 
broken  through  the  side,  perhaps  even  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  firom  whence  it  flows  in  torrents  over  the  lowest 
surfaces  it  can  reach,  according  to  the  usual  laws  of  fluid 
bodies,  and  often  spreads  itself  to  a  distance  of  many  miles, 
and  over  wide  areas,  burning,  overwhelming,  and  destroying 
everything  it  meets  in  its  course,  v^etation,  woods,  buildings, 
&c.  By  night,  the  running  lava  appears  at  a  white  heat 
wherever  the  liquid  interior  of  the  current  is  visible ;  but  as 
upon  contact  with  the  air  its  surface  is  instantaneously  con- 
gealed into  a  thick  sooriform  crust,  the  general  tint  of  the 
outside  is  a  glowing  red,  gradually  darkening  as  the  solidified 
coating  increases  in  thickness. 

During  day  the  lava  is  almost  concealed  fix>m  view  by  the 
torrents  of  aqueous  vapour  which  rise  firom  its  whole  surfiu^ 
in  immense  volumes,  and  unite  themselves  to  the  clouds  of 
similar  nature  that  hang  over  the  mountain. 

In  some  cases  no  absolute  escape  of  lava  in  streams  takes 
place,  scorise  alone  being  projected. 

In  all  cases  where  lava  is  emitted,  its  protrusion  marks  the 
crisis  of  the  eruption,  which  usually  attains  the  maximum  g£ 
its  violence  a  day  or  two  after  its  commencement.  The  stop- 
ping of  the  lava  in  the  same  manner  indicates  the  termination 
of  the  crisis,  but  not  of  the  eruption,  for  the  gaseous  explo- 
sions continue  often  for  some  time  with  inunense  and  scarcely 
diminished  energy. 

At  length*  however,  they  cease  to  throw  up  liquid  or  red- 
hot  lava,  the  surface  of  the  lava-column  having  seemingly  sunk 
too  far  within  the  vent;  the  fragments  projected  are  either 
blocks  of  older  rocks,  or  consolidated  scoriae.  By  degrees, 
these  fragments,  most  of  which  fall  back  into  the  crater. 
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become  more  and  more  commmnted  by  the  umnense  tritm- 
tion  they  sastain  in  the  process  of  repeated  projection  and  ttJl, 
till  at  length  only  doiids  of  sand  and  ashes,  reduced  ultimately 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fineness,  are  carried  up-wards* 

The  explosions  then  gradually  decrease  in  liolenoe,  iqp- 
pearing  to  be  stifled  by  the  accumulations  of  finely  pul- 
verixed  matter  which  occupy  the  volcanic  yent  and  impede 
their  expansion.  The  column  of  ashes  projected  becomes 
gradually  shorter,  the  eructations  less  firequent,  and  seemingly 
fix>m  greater  depths  and  through  increasing  impediments, 
until  at  last  all  struggle  seems  to  cease — ^no  further  explosions 
are  heard — ^the  eruption  has  terminated;  usually,  however, 
not  until  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  after  attaining  its  maxi- 
mum of  violence. 

After  the  occurrence  of  such  a  paroxysm,  the  crumbling 
in  of  the  crater's  sides  soon  chokes  up  still  further  the 
volcanic  orifice  and  conceals  it  from  view.  Observers  are 
then  enabled  to  approach,  and  examine  the  effect  produced 
on  the  figure  of  the  mountain.  This  is  in  general  the  trunca- 
tion of  its  cone — ^the  upper  part  having  been  blown  off,  and  in 
its  place  a  vast  chasm  formed,  of  a  caldron-like  appearance, 
and  of  a  sise  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  eruption,  its 
duration,  and,  above  all,  to  the  mass  of  firagmentary  matter  it 
has  ejected  and  dispersed  over  the  neighbouring  surfaces  of 
land  or  sea.  The  volume  of  lava,  however,  poured  out  by  an 
eruption  does  not  preserve  any  constant  proportion  to  the  force 
or  continuance  of  its  explosions.  Sometimes  the  one  class  of 
phenomena  predominates,  sometimes  the  other. 

These  tremendous  demonstrations  of  volcanic  energy  are 
usually  accompanied  or  followed  by  more  or  less  violent  me« 
teoric  phenomena,  sometimes  equally  teirific  andt  destructive 
with  the  former,  the  atmosphere  appearing  to  share  in  the 
convulsion  which  agitates  the  earth.  The  summit  of  the 
mountain  attracts^  or  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere  con- 
denses, the  volumes  of  aqueous  vapours  which  have  risen  fifom 
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the  volcaiiic  orifice  and  the  emitted  lava,  and  hence  a  fiJl  of 
rain  takes  place  in  prodigious  quantity  on  its  sides  and  base, 
producing  torr^its,  which,  carrying  with  them  the  ashes, 
sand,  scoriae,  and  firagments  with  which  the  slopes  are  strewed, 
rush,  as  deluges  of  liquid  mud,  towards  the  plains  or  valleys 
below,  and  cover  them  with  vast  deposits  of  volcanic  alluvium'*'. 

As  instances  of  volcanic  paroxysms,  amongst  many  on 
record,  may  be  mentioned  those  of ' 

Vesuvius,  in  the  years  a.d.  79,  208,  47*2,  512,  685,  908, 
1036,  1189,  1806,  1681,  1760,  1794,  and  1822. 

JStna,in  1169,  1329,  1586  (this  eruption  lasted  two  years 
with  terrific  violence,  and  occurred  after  a  quiescence  of 
nearly  a  century),  1669,  1698-4, 1780, 1800,  and  1852. 

Teneriflfe,  in  1704  and  1797-8. 

San  Oeorgio,  one  of  the  Azores,  in  1808. 

Palma,  one  of  the  Canary  Isles,  in  1558,  1646,  and  1677. 

Lancerote,  belonging  to  the  same  group,  in  1780. 

All  the  recorded  eruptions  of  Iceland,  but  especially  those 
of  Kattlagaia  Jokul,  a.d.  1755,  which  lasted  ayear,  and 
Skaptar  Jokul,  in  1788. 

§  6.  Such  are  the  phenomena  which  characterise  the  dis- 
play of  the  volcanic  forces  firom  an  habitual  vent,  at  its 
moments  of  paroxysm.  These  efforts  are  generally  preceded, 
and  more  constantly  followed,  by  long  periods  of  complete 
tranquillity,  the  energies  of  the  volcano  seeming  to  be  ex- 
hausted for  a  time  by  the  violence  of  their  development. 

The  duration  of  this  quiescent  interval  is  of  very  unequal 

*  The  above  description  conespondB  closely  with  what  I  myself  ob- 
served during  the  eruption  of  Veeuyius  in  October  1822,  the  greatest, 
nnquestionably,  that  has  been  witnessed  in  Europe  since  the  beginning 
of  the  oentuiy.  1  believe  it  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  paroxysmal 
eruptions  of  volcanic  mountains  in  general,  because,  after  a  careful  study  (rf 
the  reliable  reports  of  their  occurrence  at  other  times  and  other  places, 
and  making  allowance  for  the  sources  of  error  natural  to  such  occasions 
already  adverted  to,  these  last  appear  to  me  perfectly  reconcileable  to  the 
belief,  in  itself,  and,  h  priori^  most  probable,  of  their  general  identity. 
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cpntinnanop,  extending  even  occasionaUy  to  cmtorieB;  and 
thus  it  frequently  happens  that  the  scorue  and  aahes  fonning 
the  nwrbce  at  the  cone,  and  its  internal  cavity  or  crater^ 
become  so  far  decomposed  as  to  afford  a  soil  in  whidi  various 
v^etables  find  sustenance.  All  iqppearances  of  igneous  action 
are  effaced;  forests  grow  up  and  decay;  and  cultivation  is 
carried  on  upon  a  snrfiMse  destined  perhaps  to  be  Uown  to 
atoms  and  scattered  to  the  winds  when  the  crisis  arrives  for 
the  renewal  of  the  volcanic  phenomena.  Thus  during  the 
quiescent  interval  between  the  eruptions  of  1139  and  1306^ 
the  whole  surfiice  of  Vesuvius  was  in  cultivation,  and  pools  of 
water  and  chestnut-groves  occupied  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  crater,  as  is  at  present  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  ex- 
tinct craters  of  iBtna,  Aifvei^e,  the  Yivarais,  &c. 

In  general,  after  the  cessation  of  a  paroxysm,  manyyifiiia- 
roles,  or  emanations  of  vapour,  evolve  themselves  from  the 
lava-currents  which  were  then  produced,  as  well  as  bom  the 
bottom  of  the  crater.  These  vapours,  which,  at  first,  are  for 
the  most  part  aqueous,  usually  ccmtain  a  variety  of  mineral 
adds,  and,  as  the  lava  cools  down,  deposit  saline  incrustations 
at  the  mouths  of  the  frunarole.  They  are  hydrochloric  add, 
sulphurous  add,  sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  their 
compounds,  especially  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium, 
ammonium,  iron,  and  copper.  Occasionally  boradc  add  occurs. 
Specular  iron-ore  is  not  unfrequently  deposited  in  the  fissures 
of  lavas  opening  into  the  air. 

When  the  addity  of  the  vapours  is  in  excess,  and  their  pro- 
duction continued  for  a  long  period,  they  effect  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  decomposition  on  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
rocks  against  which  they  act,  and  the  crater  of  a  volcano  in 
this  condition  is  said  to  pass  into  the  state  of  a  Solfatara  or 
Soufri^re.  Such  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  Solihtara  near 
Fozzuoli ;  of  the  Soufriferes  of  St.  Vincent,  Guadaloupe,  and 
St.  Luda,  in  the  Leeward  Isles;  of  the  great  central  crater  of 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe ;  of  the  craters  of  Milo  in  the  Archi- 
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pdago ;  of  Volcano,  one  of  the  lipari  Idands ;  of  CraUa  in 
loeLand ;  and  of  Tanna,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  according 
to  Dr.  Fonter ;  of  many  TolcanoB  in  Java,  in  the  Cordilleras 
of  S*  America,  and  in  other  localities. 

This  condition  is  bjr  no  means  a  proof  of  the  complete  ex- 
tinction of  the  volcano,  as  was  proved  by  the  eruptions  from 
the  Sonfiriere  of  St.  Vincent  in  1812,  which  had  hwa  com- 
pletely tranqml  since  1119,  that  is  to  say,  for  seven  cen- 
turies!; and  by  a  similar  renewal  of  activity  from  those  of 
Volcano  in  1786,  and  of  Guadaloupe  in  1778, 1797,  and  1812. 
Hot-water  springs  containing  sulphur,  and  mephitic  emana- 
tions of  carbonic  add  gas  (called  mofette  in  Italy),  are  the 
most  enduring,  perhaps,  of  all  the  exhalations  from  a  spent 
volcano.  To  these  phenomena  reference  will  be  made  here- 
after. 

All  the  volcanos  of  the  Atlantic,  whether  in  Iceland,  the 
Azores,  Canaries,  Cape  Verde,  or  Caribbee  Isles,  appear  at  pre- 
sent to  exist  in  this  phase  of  prolonged  quiescence,  interrupted 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  distant  intervals,  by  paroxysmal 
eruptions.  A  great  proportion  of  tiiose  which  stud  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  the  two  American  continents,  and  of  those  which 
occur  ia  Sxmiatra,  Java,  the  Moluccas,  Japan,  Kamtschatka, 
and  the  numerous  Archipelagos  of  the  Pacific,  belong  to  the 
same  class.  Throughout  these  two  great  volcanic  trains 
(which  in  reality  form  but  one,  ranging  from  S.  to  N.,  and  back 
again  to  S.W.)  we  hear  of  terrific  eruptions  occasionally 
breaking  out  from  mountains  which  were  not  previously 
suspected  to  be  of  volcanic  nature,  or  as  to  which  the  accounts 
of  former  catastrophes  of  this  sort  existed  but  as  vague  tradi- 
tionary fiibles. 

§  7.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  thus  to  distingmsh  these 
three  phases,  in  one  or  other  of  which  the  phenomena  of  a 
volcanic  vent  usually  present  themselves,  in  order  to  simplify 
the  study  of  their  nature  and  mode  of  operation.  But  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  distinction  is  purely  artificial;  many 
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▼olcaiios  exist  in  intermediate  oonditionB,  partaking  of  the 
characters  of  more  than  one  phase^  or  occasionally  passing 
from  one  into  another.  Thus  Vesuvius^  whose  earlier  emp- 
tions  appear  to  have  generally  been  paroxysmal,  with  pro* 
longed  intervals  of  repose,  as  far  as  can  be  deduced  from  the 
imperfect  accounts  preserved  of  its  phenomena  (although, 
from  the  reasons  mentioned  above,  only  the  paroxysms  will, 
perhaps,  have  been  noted),  continued  during  a  great  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  the  second  phase,  frequent  erup- 
tions having  been  mentioned  between  the  jrears  1660  and  1694, 
when  a  paroxysmal  outbreak  occurred,  succeeded  by  a  qui- 
escence of  ten  years^  since  which  the  volcano  has  been  almost 
constantly  active,  ^tna  in  the  same  manner  spears  to  have 
passed  into  the  phase  of  moderate  activity  towards  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  since  which  epoch  more  than 
forty  eruptions  are  recorded,  with  but  one  quiescent  interval 
of  any  considerable  duration,  vi2.  from  1702  to  1755.  Some  of 
these 'eruptions,  however,  have  been  decided  paroxysms,  parti- 
cularly those  of  1669  and  1787. 

Similar  changes  have  doubtless  often  taken  place  in  other 
instances,  many  volcanic  mountains  bearing  marks  of  having 
experienced  such  varieties  of  condition.  It  is  indeed,  as  will 
be  hereafter  shown,  to  this  alternation  of  phases  of  moderate 
activity  with  paroxysmal  eruptions  that  is  owing  a  frequent 
and  characteristic  feature  of  volcanic  mountains,  namely  their 
exhibition  of  one  or  more  circular  cliff-ranges,  or  segments  of 
such,  surrounding,  or  dosely  adjoining  to,  the  more  recently- 
formed  cones  which  are  at  present,  or  have  lately  been,  in 
activity, — ^the  outer  rings,  or  annular  ranges,  being  in  each 
case  the  basal  wreck  of  an  earlier  volcanic  cone  which  had 
been  blown  up  by  some  eruptive  paroxysm.  Occasionally 
even  a  series  of  concentric  crater-difis  of  this  kind  occur,  one 
within  or  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  other,  as  in  the  instance 
of  Vesuvius,  which  rises  from  the  old  semi-crater  of  Scmmia 
(the  Atrio),  produced  by  the  paroxysmal  eruption  of  the  year 
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79,  that  OTerwhelmed  Hercalaaenm  and  Pontpeii ;  irhile  in 
1765-70,  and  again  in  1822-36,  it  contained  within  its  own 
enter  (formed  by  a  paroxyimal  eruption)  smaller  cones  with 
th^  craters,  one  within  the  other  tike  a  neat  of  boxes.  This 
common  but  remarkable  feature  of  rolcanic  mountains  will 
be  fnrther  discaased  in  a  later  page. 

How  long  an  interval  of  repose  may  ai^pie  the  complete 
extinction  of  a  volcano,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say ;  we  know 
that  seventeen  centuries  occurred  between  two  consecutive 
eruptions  from  Iscbia.  But  Vesavioa  was  daring  tiiis  period 
in  frequent  activity,  and  probably  relieved  the  tenai<m  of  the 
subterranean  focus  to  which  both  belong.  In  a  future  ch^ter 
on  Systems  of  Volcanoe  this  question  will  be  farther  discussed. 


SommH  of  VwuTim  in  1774,  ihowing  oone  witliiii  eo 
(Vnnn  Sir  W.  Himillon'*  '  Gunpi  Fbkgnei.'} 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EXAMINATION  OP  THE  VOLCANIC  PHENOMENA. 

Thb  main  agent  in  all  these  stapendons  phenomena — the 
power  that  breaks  up  the  solid  strata  of  the  earth's  sorkce, 
raises,  through  one  of  the  fissures  thus  occasioned,  a  pon- 
derous column  of  liquid  mineral  matter  to  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  mountain,  and  launches  thence  into  the  air,  some  thou* 
sand  feet  higher,  with  repeated  explosions,  jets  of  this  matter 
and  fragments  of  the  rocks  that  obstruct  its  efforts — consists 
unquestionably  in  the  expansive  force  of  some  elastic  aeriform 
fluid  struggling  to  escape  fiom  the  interior  of  a  subterranean 
body  of  'lava,'  i,e.  of  mineral  matter  in  a  state  either  of  fusion, 
or  at  least  of  liquefisustion  at  an  intense  temperature.  This 
body  of  lava  is  evidently,  at  such  times,  in  igneous  ebutlUion. 

That  it  conducts  itself,  on  obtaining  access  to  the  outer  air 
through  some  crevice  sufficiently  widened  for  this  purpose, 
precisely  after  the  manner  of  a  boiling  liquid  or  paste,  has, 
indeed,  been  ascertained  by  repeated  observations. 

It  is  true  that  the  unexpected  occurrence  and  fearfully 
destructive  character  of  a  paroxysmal  eruption,  such  as  has 
been  just  described,  rarely  allow  the  bystanders  to  preserve 
the  necessary  calmness  of  judgment  for  accurate  appreciation 
of  its  details ;  still  less  can  they  venture  upon  these  occasions 
sufficiently  near  to  the  vent  for  a  careful  examination  of 
what  takes  place  there.  But  during  the  minor  eruptions  of 
volcanos  whose  activity  is  prolonged  through  months  or  years, 
far  better  opportunities  have  been  afforded  for  this  purpose. 
Those  especially  which,  like  StromboU,  are  in  perpetual  erup- 
tion offer  perhaps  the  most  favourable  of  all.  We  are  there, 
indeed,  admitted  almost  into  the  recesses  of  Nature's  labo- 
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ratoiy,  comparatiTely  open  to  near  inspection  at  all  seasona, 
without  risk,  Bince  the  ezplosions  which  characterise  tbi«  phase 
nxdj  exceed  an  average  ratio,  and  the  crater  can  conse- 
quently  be  approached  and  its  interior  viewed  at  leisure  with 
complete  impunity. 

The  obserrations  made  by  Spallanzani  npon  Stromboli,  in 
1788,  first  edubited  the  nature  of  volcanic  action  in  its  tme 
light. 

That  most  remairicable  island  is  elliptical  in  plan  and  conical 


Tinr  of  StMititK^  from  the  VatOt, 


PUn  of  the  Iilaiid  of  Stromboli. 

in  figure,  as'may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  ontline-Bketches, 
riBing,  at  an  angle  of  from  80°  to  50°,  to  a  height  of  nearly 
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8000  feet.  It  has  a  crater  on  the  summit,  breadied  towajds 
the  north,  on  which  side  a  smooth  inclined  plane  slopesy  at  an 
an^e  of  about  50^,  almost  immediately  fiom  the  bottom  of  the 
crater  down  to  the  sea.  The  steepness  of  this  /o/ttf  prevents  any 
of  the  soorias  which  are  continually  thrown  up  out  of  the  vent 
firom  resting  upon  it.  Those  which  fiidl  on  that  side,  therefore, 
roll  down  into  the  sea,  where,  after  trituration  by  the  waves, 
they  are  probably  carried  off  into  deep  water  by  currents. 

On  reaching  the  summit  edge  of  the  crater' by  a  path  that 
leads  firom  the  inhabited  side  of  the  island,  the  observer  looks 
directly  down  into  the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  some  800  feet 
beneath  him.  On  my  visit  to  it  in  1820, 1  was  able  to  verify 
the  accuracy  of  Spallanzani^s  account,  and  ascertain  that  the 
phenomena  were  at  that  time  still  precisely  such  as  he  de- 
scribed them  in  1788.  Two  rude  openings  show  themselves 
among  the  black  chaotic  rocks  of  sooriform  lava  which  form 
the  floor  of  the  crater.  One  is  to  appearance  empty;  but  firom 
it  there  proceeds,  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  a  rush  of 
vapour  with  a  roaring  sound,  like  that  of  a  smelting-fiimace 
when  the  door  is  opened,  but  infinitely  louder.  It  lasts  about 
a  minute.  Within  the  other  aperture,  which  is  perhaps  20  feet 
in  diameter,  and  but  a  few  yards  distant,  may  be  distinctly  per- 
ceived a  body  of  molten  matter,  having  a  vivid  glow  even  by 
^7'  approaching  to  that  of  white  heat,  which  rises  and  falls  at 
intervals  of  fix>m  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Each  time  that  it 
reaches  in  its  rise  the  lip  of  the  orifice,  it  opens  at  the  centre, 
like  a  great  bubble  bursting,  and  discharges  upwards  an  explo- 
sive volum^  of  dense  vapour  with  a  shower  of  fragments  of 
incandescent  lava  and  ragged  scorise,  which  rise  to  a  height  of 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  lip  of  the  crater.  Many  of  the 
firagments  do  not  reach  so  high.  Part  of  them  fall  back  within 
its  circuit,  to  be  again  rgected.  A  considerable  proportion, 
however,  falling  on  the  steep  talus  already  described  on  the 
north  side  of  the  vent,  roll  or  slide  down  into  the  sea;  and  it 
is  evident,  fix>m  the  crater  continuing  to  retain  its  depth  and 
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fonn^  that  sooner  or  later,  after  perbaps  repeated  qectionj  all 
most  find  their  way  there,  to  be  distributed  oyer  the  bottom  of 
the  Mediterranean*. 

The  volcano  of  Masaya.,  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name  in 
Nicaragua,  called  by  our  sailors  ''  the  Devil's  Mouth/'  exists 
also,  like  Stromboli,  in  a  state  of  permanent  eruption,  and  its 
phenomena  a«  eqnaUy  inrtructiye.  Incandescent  »oori«  are 
constantly  shot  up  firom  the  bottom  of  its  crater,  where  large 
bubbles  of  liquid  lava  are  seen  to  rise  and  fiill  within  a  glowing 
abyss  with  extreme  r^ularity  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes. 
The  phenomena  of  its  eruptive  activity  reach  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1629,  when  it  was  visited  and  described  by 
the  Spanish  historian  Fernando  Gronzalez  de  Oviedo,  who, 
being  well  acquainted  with  Vesuvius,  was  competent  to  make 
trustworthy  observations  on  volcanic  phenomena.  ''In  its 
ordinary  state,''  he  says,  "  the  sur£eu;e  of  the  lava.,  on  which 
black  scoriae  appear  floating,  remains  several  hundred  feet 
bdow  the  margin  of  the  crater ;  but,  at  times,  by  a  sudden 
vehement  boiling  up,  it  almost  reaches  the  upper  rim,  and 
then  discharges  a  gerb  of  red-hot  stones."  The  perpetual 
light  seen  fiK>m  a  distance  is  justly  attributed  by  Oviedo,  not  to 
any  real  flame,  but  to  the  reflexion  fiK>m  the  clouds  of  vapour 
that  hang  over  the  open  abyss,  of  the  glow  proceeding  from 
the  incandescent  lava  within  it,  as  also  to  the  brightness  of  the 
jet  of  lava-drops  fiK>m  that  surface.  The  light  is,  notwith- 
standing, so  strong,  that  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three 
leagues  on  the  route  to  Granada,  the  illumination  of  the 
country  around  almost  equalled  that  of  the  full  moon.    Both 

*  These  observatioxis  have  been  subsequently  repeated  by  M.  Hoffinan. 
I  may  remark,  that  the  scoriie  now  ejected  by  Stromboli  are  very  fall  of 
augite,  the  crystals  being  very  perfect — ^many  of  them  madded.  Much 
of  the  volcanic  sand  thrown  up  consists  entirely  of  them.  It  is  evident 
that  these  crystals  must  have  been  formed  in  the  lava  previous  to  its 
ejection.  The  trachyte  observed  by  G.  Rose  and  Humboldt  in  Stromboli 
was  taken  from  a  rock  which  forms  the  base  of  the  island;  and  is  of  an 
earlv  date. 
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this  volcano  and  that  of  Strombcdi  aerve^  indeed,  the  purpose 
of  lighthouses  to  the  navigators  of  the  neighbouring  waters. 
These  observations  on  Masaya  were  confirmed  by  Mr.  Squier 
on  his  recent  visit,  as  describing  accurately  its  phenomena  at 
the  present  time*. 

In  each  of  these  instances  there  unquestionably  exists,  within 
and  below  the  volcanic  vents,  a  body  of  lava  of  unknown 
dimensions,  permanently  liquid,  at  an  intense  temperature, 
and  continually  traversed  by  successive  volumes  of  some  aeri- 
form fluid,  which  escape  from  its  surface — ^thus  presenting  all 
the  appearances  of  a  liquid  in  constant  ebullition. 

The  phenomena  of  other  volcanos  whose  eruptions  are  more 
or  less  intermittent,  do  not  differ  in  character,  while  they  last, 
fit>m  those  of  StromboU  and  Masaya.  Thus  during  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  in  1758,  those  who  ventured  to  the  summit 
of  the  cone  observed  jets  of  liquid  and  incandescent  lava-drops 
thrown  up  in  succession  from  the  sur£sce  of  a  boiling  mass  of 
lava  at  a  white  heat,  which  occupied  the  bottom  of  the  crater. 
A  precisely  similar  appearance  is  described  by  MM.  Deville, 
Roth,  Abich,  and  other  observers,  in  the  case  of  the  small 
craters  of  Vesuvius,  which,  since  the  year  1822,  have  been 
formed  and  filled  up,  re-formed  and  again  filled  by  more 
or  less  placid  eruptions,  within  the  great  central  crater  pro- 
duced by  the  paroxysmal  explosions  of  that  year  f  •  Spallanzani 
remarked  a  similar  appearance  within  the  crater  of  Etna  in 
1788.  The  volcano  of  the  lie  de  Bourbon  presents  another 
parallel  example.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  who  twice  visited  its 
active  crater  and  passed  a  whole  night  upon  its  borders,  de- 
scribes it  as  filled  with  a  body  of  liquid  lava,  apparently  at  an 
intense  heat,  but  covered  with  a  thin  and  cracked  crust  of  a 
dark  colour,  except  at  the  centre,  where  the  matter  was  com- 
pletely incandescent  and  continued  alternately  rising  upwards 
and  falling  again,  after  having  given  issue  to  a  jet  of  vapour 

*  Squier*s  'Nicaragua,'  p.  374/ 

t  See  Forbes,  Edinb.  Joum.  1860,  and  Comptes  Rendus,  1856,  p.  908. 
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and  drops  of  lava.  The  oscillatory  motion  thus  occasioned 
prodnced  a  series  of  concentric  waves  or  wrinkles  on  the 
snrfiuie  <tf  the  pool  of  bva,  which  were  broken  by  a  network  of 
cracks  through  which  the  lava  was  visible  at  a  white  heat^ 
gradually  dulling  to  a  faint  red  as  the  waves  receded  from  the 
central  fbant  (see  fig.  8). 

Fig.  3. 


The  crater  of  Kilanea  in  Hawaii  is  described  by  Professor 
Dans  and  other  observers  as  exhibiting  the  same  appearance, 
on  a  much  la^er  scale,  of  a  lake  of  liquid  lava  more  or  less 
crusted  over  on  the  exposed  sur&ce,  through  which,  at  several 
points,  volumes  of  vapour  burst  upwards  with  jets  of  highly 
viscous  matter,  which  on  cooling  takes  the  form  of  vitreous 
filaments  or  scoriie. 

There  exists,  indeed,  no  account  of  the  occurrence  of  any 
considerable  subaerial  eruption  wholly  unaccompanied  by  the 
vertical  projection  of  scorise  or  pumice — that  is,  of  fragments 
torn  by  exploding  vapours  firom  a  suriace  of  more  or  less  liquid 
lava,  which  when  cooled  are  found  to  contain  innumerable 
pores  or  vapour-vesicles.     And  this  fact  is  alone  sufficient, 
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even  thoagh  no  cnrrents  of  lava  be  produced^  to  show  that  tlie 
elastic  fluids  explode  firom  the  interior  of  a  mass  of  that  nature. 

When  minor  eruptions  occur  firom  a  deep  central  crater  on 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  volcanic  mountain^  the  incandescent 
Boorise  thrown  up  firom  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  may  be  in- 
visible to  spectators  at  a  distance.  In  such  cases^  however, 
the  shock  of  the  repeated  detonations  is  usually  felt  and  their 
report  heard  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain's  flanks ;  while 
the  brilliant  light  proceeding  firom  the  jets  of  scorise^  or  the 
glowing  lava  firom  which  they  bursty  reflected  by  the  doud  of 
aqueous  vapour  impending  over  the  crater^  produces  that 
luminous  appearance  which  is  erroneously  described  ^&  flames 
in  the  accounts  given  of  volcanic  eruptions  by  unscientific 
witnesses.  Whether  any  real  flames  are  ever  evolved  firom  a 
volcano  in  eruption^  through  the  inflammation  of  hydrogen  or 
other  inflammable  gases,  is  a  point  perhaps  as  yet  unde* 
termined.  If  they  do  occur,  it  is  only  under  peculiarly  favour- 
able circumstances  that  they  would  be  visible,  their  weak 
light  being  liable  to  be  effaced  by  the  stronger  glow  of  the  in- 
candescent lava.  Abich  considered  that  he  saw  faint  but  real 
inflammations  of  hydrogen  gas  in  the  interior  of  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius. 

It  must  then  be  admitted  as  indisputable  that  there  exists 
within  and  below  every  volcanic  vent,  at  the  time  of  its  erup- 
tions, a  subterranean  mass  of  liquefied  mineral  matter,  or 
'lava/  of  indeterminate  extent,  at  an  intense  temperature, 
traversed  more  or  less  fireely  by  ascending  volumes  of  an  elastic 
fluid,  which  burst  firom  its  sur£BM»  and  rise  rapidly  into  the 
air.  Such  a  mass  of  lava  conducts  itself  as  has  been  said, 
precisely  after  the  manner  of  a  liquid  in  ebullition. 

If  any  doubt  should  suggest  itself  whether  this  fluid  is 
actually  generated  within  the  lava,  or  only  rises  through  it, 
having  its  origin  in  some  other  substance,  or  in  some  other 
manner,  beneath,  it  must  be  dispelled  by  the  evidence  afforded 
in  the  extremely  vesicular  or  cellular  structure  of  very  many 
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erapted  lavas^  not  merely  near  tlie  sur&cey  but  throughout 
their  mass^  showing  that  the  aeriform  fluid  in  these  cases 
certainly  developed  itself  interstitially  in  every  part.  And 
although  such  vesicles  or  cells  appear  at  first  sight  to  be 
wanting  in  other  lavas^  at  least  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
lava^current  after  its  consolidation,  the  microscope  invariably, 
or  ahnost  invariably,  discovers  them.  In  those  exceptional 
cases  where  the  rock  is  to  appearance  perfectly  compact,  it 
is  allowable  to  suppose  that  the  vapour  it  once  contained 
escaped  in  ascending  bubbles,  or  by  exudation  through  ex- 
tremely minute  pores,  or  was  condensed  by  pressure  and 
refrigeration  previously  to  the  soUdification  of  the  matter. 

A  question,  however,  may  arise,  whether  ebullition  com- 
mencGB  only  in  the  lava  when  it  obtains  an  approximatively 
free  communication  with  the  atmosphere,  or  takes  place  pre- 
viously in  the  depths  of  the  volcanic  focus  the  moment  any 
sufficient  space  is  obtained  for  the  flnfflmflnt  expansion  of  some 
portion  of  the  vapour  by  the  yielding  and  vertical  elevation 
of  the  overlying  rocks.  The  first  hypothesis  appears  most 
probable,  as  the  normal  law,  not  only  from  the  evidence  of 
the  phenomena  themselv^,  but  likewise  from  a  consideration 
of  the  character  of  the  vapour,  which  as  it  issues  from  an 
eruptive  vent  is  that  of  water — ^in  other  words,  steam, — ^in  the 
proportion,  according  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Deville  and 
others,  of  -nnnr'  ^^^  fractional  portion  being  chiefly  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  other  gases  already  enumerated. 

The  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  elastic  fluid  discharged  from 
a  volcanic  vent  in  eruption  consists  of  aqueous  vapour,  has 
not  only  been  recognized  by  all  who  have  experimented  upon 
it  directly*,  but.  is  evident  moreover,  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
observed,  in  the  mere  aspect  of  the  column  of  white  vapour 
which  every  eruption  propels  upwards,  and  which,  unless  di- 
spersed by  winds,  collects  into  dense  and  heavy  clouds  above 
the  mountain,  and  is  soon  seen  to  fall  in  torrents  of  rain  upon 
*  Breislak,  Monticelli,  Davy,  Daabeny,  Deville,  &c 
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its  flanks  or  the  surrounding  country.  He  vapour  erolyed 
by  the  permanently  active  vents^  such  as  Stromboli^  forms  a 
constant  doud  of  a  white  or  greyish  colour,  which  remains 
stationary  above  the  peak  when  the  air  is  calm,  or  endides 
it  with  a  wreath  of  mist,  or  £ei11s  in  light  showers,  or  streams 
down  wind,  according  to  the  density  and  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  precisely  like  an  ordinary  vapour-doud.  That 
of  Mount  Erebus  in  Victoria  Land  was  observed  by  Sir  James 
Boss  to  fall  in  showers  of  snow  to  leeward  of  that  volcano. 

The  results  of  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  cells 
and  cavities  disseminated  through  lavas,  by  Mr.  Sorby,  more- 
over support  the  conclusion  that  the  vapour  which  they  con- 
tained at  the  time  of  their  formation  was  that  of  water;  which, 
indeed,  M.  Delease  and  others  have  detected  in  all  the  cry- 
stalline pltttonic  rocks,  whence  the  lavas  of  volcanos  have 
probably  been  derived.  If  in  some  compact  lava-rocks  water 
is  not  appreciably  present,  it  has  doubtless  escaped,  as  was 
observed  above,  and  as  M.  Delesse  su^ests,  through  '  fuma- 
roles'  at  the  period  of  their  solidification^. 

Now  water  we  know  is  converted  into  vapour  only  at  tem- 
peratures increased  in  proportion  to  the  increased  pressure  to 

•  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Q^ol.  de  France;  2*  s6r.  vol.  xv.  p.  750.  M.  Dau- 
br^e,  the  latest  and  most  persevering  experimental  investigator  of  the 
phenomena  of  metamorphism,  thus  expresses  himself: — ''In  the  exha- 
lations of  volcanos  there  is  a  substance  which  did  not  at  first  fix  the 
attention  of  men  of  science,  because^  under  the  influence  of  early  theories, 
it  seemed  altogether  inactive  towards  the  formation  of  minerals,  but  which 
appears  in  truth  to  have  played  the  foremost  part  in  the  phenomena  of 
metamorphism  as  well  as  in  the  eruptions  of  volcanos.  This  substance  is 
water,  which  is  found  in  these  exhalations,  not  in  minute  quantity  only 
in  the  vapours,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  most  abundant  aod  the  most 
constant  product  of  eruptions,  in  all  regions  of  the  globe.  •  .  .  We  know 
nothing  of  the  matter  situated  at  a  certain  depth  within  our  globe,  except 
from  what  volcanos  bring  up  from  thence.  Now,  these  ejected  matters,  all 
of  them  without  exception,  contain  water,  either  in  mixture  or  in  com- 
bination. We  are  then  justified  in  thinking  that  water  plays  a  most 
important  part  indeed  in  the  principal  phenomena  that  proceed  ftom  the 
interior  of  the  earth.'' — (£tudes,  &c.  p.  102.) 
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whicli  it  mikj  be  subjected* ;  and  when  altogether  hindered 
firom  communication  with  the  atmosphere^  as  in  a  Papin's 
digester^  or  other  dosed  vessel^  may  be  made  red-hot  without 
expanding  into  vapour.  The  moment,  however,  that  an  open- 
ing is  made  in  the  enclosing  vessel,  reducing  the  pressure  to 
that  of  the  atmosphere  only,  it  flashes  instantly  into  steam 
with  explosive  violence.  The  same  effect,  of  course,  must 
take  place  in  an  imperfect  liquid  or  paste  composed  of  water 
and  any  solid  matter  in  mechanical  suspension  or  mixture, 
such  as  flour,  day,  sand,  or  any  other  granular  substance.  In 
a  future  page,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  mineral  character 
of  lava  rocks,  it  will  be  shown  that  there  is  reasoQ  to  believe 
nearly  all  lavas,  at  the  time  they  are  erupted,  to  be  a  oom« 
pound  of  this  mixed  character — to  consist,  that  is,  of  more  or 
less  granular  or  crystalline  matter,  containing  minute  quanti- 
ties of  either  red-hot  water,  or  steam  in  a  state  of  extreme 
condensation  and  consequent  tension,' disseminated  intersti- 
tially  among  the  crystals  or  granules,  so  as  to  communicate  a 
certain  mobility  to  them  and  an  imperfect  liquidity  to  the 
compound  itself;  and  that,  although  at  an  intense  tempera- 
ture, lava  is  but  rardy  emitted  in  absolute  molecular  fusion, 
such  as  it  would  be  reduced  to  by  an  equal  or  perhaps  less 
degree  of  heat,  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  alone. 

Postponing,  however,  the  discussion  of  this  question  for  the 
moment,  it  is  shown  beyond  dispute,  by  the  evidence  of  the 
phenomena  described  above,  that  the  rise  of  lava  in  a  volcanic 
vent  is  occasioned  by  the  expansion  of  volumes  of  high- 
pressure  steam,  generated  in  the  interior  of  a  mass  of  lique- 

*  By  the  experiments  of  Hegnault,  it  appears  that,  under  a  pressure 
equal  to  twi^  that  of  the  atmosphere,  water  does  not  boil  below  the  tem- 
peratore  of  249^.  Under  a  pressure  of  20  atmospheres  it  will  not  boil 
below  that  of  416^  The  observations  of  M.  Bunsen  on  the  pipe  of  the 
Great  (Peyser,  the  water  in  which  increases  rapidly  in  temperature  from 
the  surface,  where  it  is  below  212°,  to  the  depth  of  60  feet,  where  it  is 
20(P,  make  it  probable  that  within  a  narrow  and  irregular  fissure  a  pro- 
portionately less  amount  of  pressure  than  this  will  prevent  ebullition. 
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fied  aad  heated  mineral  matter  mthin  or  beneath  the  emptiye 
orifice. 

The  great  bubbles  of  vapoar  that  bmrst  from  its  sorfaoe  on 
exposure  to  the  open  air,  in  explosions  which  /orm  the  chirf 
feature  of  every  yolcanic  eruption,  evidently  ascend  by  the 
force  of  their  differential  specific  gravity,  ttom  a  certain 
depth  within  the  boiling  mass.  But  at  what  depth  these 
volumes  of  vapour  were  generated  may  be  a  question.  Pro- 
bably this  is  determined  by  the  conditions  of  the  lava,  in 
respect  to  its  liquidity  and  specific  gravity,  and  the  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  to  which  it  is  for  the  time  subjected.  The 
narrowness  and  intricacy  of  the  fissure  through  which  it  rises 
must  also  exercise  a  great  influence  in  this  respect.  And 
firom  what  we  know  of  the  character  of  fissmres  through  solid 
rocks,  especially  such  as  appear  firom  their  contents  to  have 
served  as  channels  of  discharge  for  erupted  lavas  (the  dykes 
of  volcanic  districts),  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if 
any  amount  of  vapour  is  generated  at  considerable  depths 
beneath  an  active  volcanic  vent,  it  only  reaches  the  external 
surface  in  a  state  of  ^Ltreme  condensation,  and  entangled 
in  the  liquid  lava  which  rises  with  it  and  escapes  outwardly, 
just  as  any  other  thick  or  viscid  matter  exposed  to  heat  firom 
beneath,  in  a  narrow-mouthed  vessel,  boili  ly  and  over  the 
lips  of  that  aperture.  The  remaining  water  may  be  in  that 
globular  condition  which  the  experiments  of  M.  Boutigny  have 
shown  this  fluid  to  take  at  intense  temperatures,  and  which 
would  be  likely  to  communicate  a  high  d^ree  of  mobility  to 
the  particles  of  mineral  matter  among  whose  interstices  it 
was  confined.  The  tendency  to  vaporization  must,  however, 
everywhere  occasion  an  extreme  tension  or  expansive  force 
throughout  the  mass,  only  restrained  by  the  enormous  weight 
and  cohesion  of  the  superincumbent  rocks. 

The  vast  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  discharged  during 
every  volcanic  eruption  must  abstract  firom  the  interior  of  the 
volcano  ahd  outwardly  disperse  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
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caloric.  The  maas  of  intensely  heated  lava  nsnally  expelled 
at  the  same  time  carries  forth  an  equal  or  still  greater  quan- 
tity. These  phenomena  therefore,  if  the  process  of  eruption 
continues  for  a  lengthened  period,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the 
permanently  active  vents,  attest  a  continual  acces9um  of  mere- 
menis  of  caloric  to  the  subterranean  mass  of  similar  matter 
with  which  that  in  the  vent  communicates,  proceeding  fiom 
some  source  or  cause,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  not  at  this 
^loment  my  intention  to  discuss.  In  the  case  of  these  per- 
manently active  vents,  it  would  seem  that  this  continued 
accession  of  heat  escapes  outwardly,  in  the  way  described,  as 

« 

&ai  as  it  is  received;  by  which  an  equilibrium  is  maintained 
between  the  force  of  subterranean  expansion  and  that  of  re- 
pression, consisting  in  the  weight  and  cohesion  of  the  over- 
lying rocks,  the  atmosphere,  and,  perhaps,  the  sea. 

This  equilibrium  seems,  indeed,  in  these  instances  to  be  so 
nicely  adjusted,  that  the  mere  ordinary  variations  in  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  are  sufficient  to  disturb  it  to  some 
extent.  The  inhabitants  of  Btromboli  positively  make  use  of 
their  volcano  as  a  weather-glass^.    The  Peak  of  Temate  in 

*  They  are  mostly  fishermen;  and  while  engaged  in  their  occupations 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  island,  have  its  orifice  constantly  in  yiew ; 
and  I  was  assuredi  by  all  whom  I  questioned  on  the  subject,  that  its 
phenomena  decidedly  participate  in  the  atmospheric  changes,  increasing 
in  turbulence  as  the  weather  thickens,  and  returning  to  a  state  of  com- 
parative tranquillity  with  the  serenity  of  the  sky. 

During  the  tempestuous  weather  of  the  winter  season,  the  eruptions  of 
the  volcano  no  longer  preserve  the  uniformity  which  characterizes  them 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  explosions  are  then  often  so  terrible 
that  the  island  seem8*to  shake  from  its  foundations ;  and  these  paroxysms, 
which  sometimes  last  for  days,  are  succeeded  by  intervals  of  complete 
quiescence,  of  a  few  hours'  duration,  which  are  in  turn  followed  by  other 
eruptions  of  similar  energy.  On  such  occasions  the  steep  flank  of  the 
cone,  which  forms  the  inclined  plane  beneath  the  crater,  has  been  observed 
to  be  rent  in  two  by  a  vertical  fissure,  which  emits  a  torrent  of  lava 
into  the  sea.  The  chasm  is  afterwards  sealed  again  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  Uva,  and  is  covered  and  concealed  by  the  loose  fragments  ejected 
from  above. 
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the  Moluccas  is  said  to  break  oat  with  greatest  violence  during 
the  equinoxes ;  and  in  other  habitually  eruptive  vents  a  similar 
correspondence  has  been  observed  between  their  activity  and 
any  sudden  or  prolonged  fall  of  the  barometer.  Nor  is  this 
other  than  what  might  be  anticipated.  The  boiling-point  of 
every  particle  of  the  water  contained  within  the  column  of 
lava  occupying  the  vent  must  vary  with  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere;  and  even  where  outward  eruption  has  tempo* 
rarily  ceased^  the  subterranean  expansive  force,  ever  active, 
and  continually  pressing  upwards  with  gradually  increasing 
enei^  as  it  receives  fresh  increments  of  heat,  must  be  at 
times  restrained  only  by  the  slightest  degree  of  superiority  in 
the  force  of  repression,  so  that  the  most  trifling  diminution 
in  one  of  the  elements  of  the  latter  may  suffice  to  give  the 
predominance  to  its  antagonist  and  occasion  a  renewal  of 
eruption. 

For,  in  the  case  of  an  intermittent  volcano,  it  is,  no  doubt, 
the  augmentation  of  internal  temperature  in  the  intervals  of 
external  repose,  during  which  heat  can  only  escape  fit>m  its 
focus  by  the  slow  process  of  conduction  through  the  overlying 
solid  rocks,  that  brings  about  at  length  one  of  those  sudden 
and  violent  ruptures  in  these,  the  snap  and  jar  of  which  axe 
felt  as  a  sudden  shock,  propagated  in  vibratory  undulations 
through  their  horizontal  extension  to  a  greater  or  less  distance 
— ^the  local  and  minor  earthquakes  already  mentioned  as  the 
usual  precursors  of  a  renewal  of  eruption  after  an  interval 
of  quiescence. 

Every  such  rupture  must  be  attended  by  some  amount  of 
vertical  displacement  or  elevation  of  the  overlying  beds  of 
rock,  giving  room  for  a  proportionate  expansion  of  the  lava- 
mass  beneath.  Sufficient  relief  will  be  thus  afibrded,  perhaps, 
to  admit  of  the  generation  of  vapour  to  some  extent  within 
the  expanding  matter.  Whether  this  amount  of  vapour  re- 
mains disseminated  in  minute  parcels  through  the  mass  of  the 
lava  at  the  points  where  it  is  generated  (so  as  to  cause  a  sort 
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of  general  intamesoenoe)^  or  combines  into  globular  vesides 
which  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  mass  by  Tirtue  of  their  infe- 
rior specific  gravity  and  collect  there  into  larger  volumes^  will^ 
as  I  have  said,  probably  depend,  catena  paribus^  on  the  greater 
or  less  liquidity  of  the  lava — that  is  to  say,  on  its  more  or  less 
complete  fusion,  or  disaggregation,  and  the  consequent  mobi- 
lity of  its  component  particles.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  case 
<»f  some  of  the  fine-grained  lavas,  most  nearly  reduced  to  ab- 
solute fusion,  and  especially  those  whose  specific  gravity  is 
high,  some  amoimt  of  vapour  at  a  high  degree  of  tension 
may  rise  fix>m  the  inner  depths  of  the  subterranean  mass 
towards  its  surface,  and  form  there  blister-like  cavities  of 
considerable  size;  in  other  words,  that  in  these  instances  a 
certain  amount  of  subterranean  ebullition  may  take  place 
before  any  fiwure  is  opened  so  fiir  a«  to  aflford  free  oommuni- 
cation  with  the  open  air,  just  as  a  portion  of  condensed  gas  or 
yapour  rises  to  the  surface  of  water  in  a  soda-water  bottle  or 
in  a  high-pressure  steam-boiler  when  the  cork  of  the  first  or 
the  valve  of  the  last  is  for  a  moment  relaxed  and  a  partial 
expansion  permitted.  The  fieurts  favouring  this  view  are  the 
subterranean  sounds,  resembling  the  firing  of  distant  artillery, 
which  have  been  sometimes  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  a  volcano 
before  the  commencement  of  an  eruption,  and  which  I  would 
compare  with  the  bubbling  of  the  water  in  a  high-pressure 
engine,  and  other  evidence  to  be  hereaflier  described,  that 
seem  to  indicate  the  existence  in  some  cases  of  considerable 
cavities  beneath  the  superficial  rocks  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  eruptive  vent.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  pro- 
bably the  increased  tension  of  the  vapour  contained  in  such 
a  cavity,  as  it  receives  further  additions  from  the  boiling  lava 
beneath,  which  brings  on,  sooner  or  later,  the  explosive  burst 
with  which  an  eruption  at  times  commences.  But  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  such  cases  are  exceptional,  and 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  liquidity,  that  is,  the  mobility  of 
the  component  particles  of  the  lava,  is  too  imperfect  to  permit 
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the  vapour  generated,  if  any  be  generated  within  it  by  a  par- 
tial rdaxatiou  of  the  confining  Bur&oes  while  it  is  still  in 
dose  confinement  beneath  the  overlying  rocks^  to  expand  or 
a^lomerate  into  volumes  of  any  size.  It  remains^  probably, 
for  the  most  part,  where  it  is  first  developed,  causing  a  general 
intumescence  of  the  mass,  or  of  such  portions  as  local  acd* 
dents  may  allow  to  be  thus  expanded ;  but  neither  uniting 
into  large  vesicles  nor  rising  to  the  surface  until  some  of  the 
intumescent  matter  has  forced  its  way  upwards  through  a 
fissure  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  firee,  or  nearly  firee,  communication 
with  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  subject  con- 
sequently to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  only;  and  there 
only  enters  into  positive  ebullition,  manifesting  its  presence 
externally  by  explosive  discharges  of  vapour,  jets  of  firag* 
mentary  matter,  and  overflows  of  lava. 

It  is,  indeed,  unquestionable  that  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  dilatation  must  take  place  in  every  body  of  mineral 
matter  so  confined,  and  receiving,  as  in  the  case  supposed, 
augmentations  of  temperature,  before  the  vaporization  of  any 
of  its  contained  interstitial  water  can  commence,  viz.  during 
its  passage  fix>m  a  state  of  solidity  (supposing  it  to  be  ori- 
ginally solid)  to  one  of  fusion,  or  evoi  of  imperfect  liquefaction. 
For  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  present  state 
of  science  little  is  known  of  the  real  nature  of  heat,  and  still 
less  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  internal  structure  of  bodies 
by  increase  or  diminution  of  temperature  under  varying  con- 
ditions of  pressure,  we  do  know  that  nearly  all  mineral  matter 
expands  and  contracts  with  every  change  of  temperature,  and 
that  with  intense  force.  According  to  Bischoff,  granite,  in 
passing  firom  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state,  expands  fix>m  *7481  to 
1*000,  trachyte  fiK>m  8109,  and  basalt  firom  -8960;  that  is  to 
say,  these  rocks  occupy  firom  nearly  one-fourth  to  one-seventh 
more  space  in  the  latter  state  than  in  the  former.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  during  such  a  change  every  molecule  of  the  substance 
must  be  affected  in  its  position  by  internal  movement,  which. 
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irr^nlar  as  it  may  be  in  its  local  action,  cannot  but  occasion 
more  or  less  of  mutual  friction  and  disintegration  among  the 
component  solid  and  angular  particles.  It  would  seem  that^ 
at  some  fixed  degree  of  temperature  and  amount  of  pressure 
(according  to  tbe  nature  of  the  mineral  substance),  the  disin- 
tegration caused  by  the  increase  of  temperature  dissolves  the 
cohesion  of  the  ultimate  or  molecular  particles  to  such  an  ex- 
treme extent  as  to  give  them  that  complete  fireedom  of  move- 
ment which  we  call  Jnsion;  while  a  proportionate  diminution 
of  temperature  (or  increase  of  pressure)  reaggregates  them 
in  a  solid  mass,  though  not  always  in  the  same  crystalline 
forms.  But  between  perfect  solidity,  or  complete  stability  of 
the  component  particles,  and  absolute  fusion,  there  must  be 
many^intervening  degrees  of  partial  resolution  and  disaggre- 
gation, producing  more  or  less  of  sofhiess  or  imperfect  liquidity 
in  the  substance.  Such  an  imperfect  fluidity  is  seen  in  the 
gradual  softening  of  sealing-wax  and  other  resinous  substances 
when  exposed  to  moderate  heat,  short  of  fusion.  A  still  closer 
analogy  maybe  found,  perhaps,  in  certain  stages  of  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  when  the  matter  consists  of  a  soft  mass,  or 
'magma,'  of  granules  or  imperfect  crystals  enveloped  in  a 
liquid  (syrup),  which,  being  subsequently  dried  by  evapora- 
tion or  drainage,  consolidates  into  a  hard  substance  formed 
of  interlaced  crystals. 

Th^e  is  reason  to  believe,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that 
lava,  at  the  time  of  its  eruption,  is  generally  in  this  jmsty, 
imperfectly  liquid,  and  loosely  grantdar  condition,  and,  like 
sugar,  acquires  solidity  and  a  more  crystalline  texture  by  the 
escape  of  its  fluid  vehicle  while  cooling. 

At  what  depth  within  the  volcano-chimney,  or  to  what  ex- 
tent a  subterranean  mass  of  lava  exists  in  this  condition  of 
softness,  pastiness,  or  imperfect  liquidity — at  what  depth  it 
still  remains  solid — or  at  what  points,  if  at  any,  it  is  reduced 
to  absolute  molecular  fusion — ^must  be  always  uncertain,  and, 
indeed,  necessarily  dependent  on  local  accidents  of  composi- 
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tion,  temperature^  and  pressure.  It  would,  however,  be  con* 
aistent  with  many  physical  analogies  to  suppose  that  all  these 
several  conditions  may  often — ^perhaps  always — coesdsty  and 
graduate  into  one  another,  in  the  reservoir  of  lava  which  un- 
questionably underlies  every  active  volcano. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  matter  which  has 
evidently  been  injected  forcibly  fiom  below  into  such  fissures  as 
open  themselves  in  the  overlying  rocks,  was  at  the  time  in  a 
pasty  or  semifluid  state,  and  this  condition  it  probably  acquired 
on  passing  from  one  of  more  or  less  complete  solidity  through 
the  dilatation  resulting  fiom  increase  of  temperature.  ^^ 

The  fissures  broken  through  the  rigid  superincumbent  mass 
by  such  eKpansiou:  of  a  subjacent  body  of  lava  will  be  more  or 
less  vertical,  because  at  right  angles  to  the  strain — ^although 
probably  very  irregular  in  their  course  and  figure,  owing  to 
varying  accidents  of  composition  and  structure,  and  conse- 
quently of  cohesive  force,  in  the  several  rocks.  Moreover 
some  of  the  fissures  will  no  doubt  be  split  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  open  downwards — ^that  is,  to  have  their  wider  end  in 
that  direction ;  others  upwards.  The  former  will,  of  course;, 
be  most  readily  injected  \fy  the  intumescent  lava.  Upon 
the  subject  of  the  production  and  direction  of  such  fissures, 
the  general  abstract  reasoning  of  Mr.  W.  Hopkins,  in  his 
paper  on  Theories  of  Elevation  and  Earthquakes'^,  is  probably 
indisputable.  He,  however,  contemplates  chiefly  the  case  of  a 
limited  superficial  area  of  solid  rock  afiected  by  the  devatory 
force  of  a  subterranean  'lake'  of  expanding  liquefied  matter, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  elevatory  force  as  well  as  the 
resistances  are  approximatively  equal  at  every  point  of  the 
lower  surfiace  of  the  solid  mass  above  it.  But  this  state  of 
things  can  scarcely,  I  apprehend,  ever  occur  in  nature.  What- 
ever be  the  source  of  that  increase  in  the  expansive  force  which 
occasions  the  change  firom  a  stationary  condition,  it  must 
operate  sooner,  and  more  powerfully,  at  some  one  point  than 

«  Brit  Ajssoc.  Report,  1847. 
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at  any  others.  Moreover  the  resistances  cannot  be  equal 
throughout  the  whole  area  affected ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
sore  to  be  great  local  irregularity  in  them.  The  maximum 
of  elevation  will  necessarily  take  effect  at  some  point  deter- 
mined by  the  relative  amount  of  these  antagonistic  influences. 
This  we  may  call  the  Centre  of  Dislocation. 

The  production  of  fissures  entirely  depends  on  the  cohesion 
and  rigidity  of  the  elevated  mass.  If  that  were  fluid,  or  soft 
and  yielding  to  pressure  like  mud,  or  loosely  aggr^ated  like 
sand,  there  might  be  much  change  of  place  among  the  particles, 
but  no  split  or  fissure  could  be  formed ;  and  the  fissuring  effect 
upon  solid  rocks  will  be  determined  chiefly  by  their  mechanical 
structure.  It  seems  to  be  a  property  in  the  substance  of  the 
far  greater  number  of  such  rocks  to  yield  to  pressure  in  more 
or  less  siraigfU  and  prolonged  firactures.  Probably  this  is 
owing  to  their  component  particles  being  generally  flat-sided, 
and  arranged,  by  some  crystalline  or  concretionrjy  action,  in 
more  or  less  continuous  and  parallel  planes.  In  proportion  to 
the  d^ree  in  which  any  solid  partakes  of  this  peculiar  arrange- 
ment, it  win  tend  to  break  in  straight  and  also  parallel  planes, 
whether  in  the  case  of  primary  fissures  or  secondary  transverse 
ones.  Bocks  which  possess  a  jointed  structure  naturally 
yield  most  readily  in  planes  coincident  with  these  existing 
solutions  of  continuity,  which  are  nearly  always  straight  and 
parallel.  But  even  in  extended  solids  of  seemingly  uniform 
and  uninterrupted  structure,  it  is  remarkable  how  the  frac- 
tures approximate  to  rectilinear  planes.  In  a  sheet  of  ice,  for 
example,  firactured  by  pressure,  the  cracks  in  general  are  pro- 
longed through  considerable  distances  in  straight  lines,  with 
occasional  more  or  less  transverse  fissures  equally  rectilinear. 
The  propagation  of  such  cracks  is  rapid,  though  slow  enough 
to  be  visible,  and  accompanied  by  a  vibratory  movement  and 
sound — ^reminding  us  of  those  that  constitute  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes,  when  the  crust  of  the  earth  seems  to  be  similarly 
rent  by  lengthened  rectilinear  fissures.   Even  substances  which. 
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like  glass,  dbina^  resin,  &c.,  have  what  is  called  a  oonchoidal 
or  cnnred  fracture  in  the  solid^  yet,  when  extended  in  thin 
planes  and  exposed  to  dislocating  pressuie,  break  in  more  or 
less  longitudinal  and  perpendicular  transverse  fissures,  as  is 
seen  when  a  pane  of  glass  is  starred  by  a  blow. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  the  rocks  above  a  subterranean  mass  of 
expanding  mineral  matter  to  have  such  an  internal  structure 
as  to  give  them  a  general  tendency  to  split  in  straight  longi- 
tudinal fissures  (and  this  must  almost  invariably  be  the  case, 
as  has  been  just  said),  Uie  fissures  first  formed,  at  the  moment 
when  the  elevatory  force  overcomes  the  resistance  caused  by 
the  cohesion  and  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  will  open 
where  the  strain  is  greatest;  and  therefore,  in  the  upper 
surfiice  of  the  overiying  rocks  at  or  about  the  centre  of  the 
dislocated  area,  and  in  the  lower  surfiice  towards  its  lateral 
limits.  A  crack  formed  in  the  first  of  these  positions  will  be 
rapidly  propagated  downwards  to  the  point,  or  plane  rather,  at 
which  aU  strain  ceases  and  compression  begins,  which  may  be 
called  the  pivotor  '  neutral  axis '  of  fracture.  A  crack,  on  the 
other  hand,  taking  place  at  the  lateral  limits  of  the  affected  area, 
adjoining  the  parts  that  remain  unmoved,  will  first  open  at  the 
lower  Burfiice  of  the  solid  rocks,  and  be  propagated  upwards. 
The  first  order  of  fissures  will  widen  towards  the  upper  side 
as  they  are  prolonged  down  to  the  neutral  axis,  but  will  be 
kept  forcibly  closed  below  that  level  by  horixontal  compression. 
The  second  or  lateral  order  of  fissures  will,  as  they  are  propa- 
gated upwards,  widen  towards  the  expanding  matter  beneath, 
which  will  experience  a  sudden  relief  from  pressure  at  that  spot, 
and  by  rapid  intumescence  inject  itself  into  and  up  the  fissure 
so  opened.  The  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  upper  portion  of 
these  last  fissures  will  also  be  exposed  to  violent  horizontal 
compression  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  their  planes. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  outer  surface  presents  no  appreciable  re- 
sistance to  vertical  upward  movement,  the  effect  of  this  squeeze 
vdll  probably  there  be  to  elevate,  more  or  less,  portions  of  the 
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sur&ce  aloiig  the  line  of  tliese  lateral  fiwores,  and,  b^  multiply- 
ing puallel  BnperficiBl  crac^  in  the  Bnriace-roclui,  to  weaken 
their  resistanoe  to  the  effort  of  the  lava  injected  into  the  in- 
ferior portion  of  the  fimnres  to  rise  through  them  into  com- 
mimication  with  the  outer  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand, 
shonld  the  superficial  strata  be  soft  and  pliable,  this  horizontal 
squeese  wUl  tend  to  compress  them  into  undulating  fblda. 

The  accompanying  figure  ia  intended  to  represent,  rudely 
and  approximatively,  the  probable  relative  position  of  these 
different  classes  of  fissure,  and  of  the  masses  of  displaced  rock 
divided  by  them. 

Kg.  4. 

UaalMctimof  BiniMof  lapcrficUl  rooka  ofjimitad  ai«s  derated  bj  the 

«ip«niioii  of  tobjaoeat  miiieRd  nutter. 


a  a,  KMiirwg|i9iiigdoiniwardt.andiitj«citedl7lIieinttimeMeiitlanbene«th. 
b  b,  Fimra  p^iiig  npwarda,  txA  allowing  «edg«*  of  i^wk  to  drop  below  tb« 
Isnl  of  the  intarening  mrnim  c  c.  Wedges  foroed  Dpmrd*  bj  horiiontal  cam- 
pinwinii  t,  f,  Nentral  plane,  or pJTot  tui«,  tlxyn  and  below  wbioh  the dlrectioni 
of  the  tearing  (train  and  horiioiital  oompreMOU  *i«  Mrerall;  indicated  bj  the 
unalleF  anowi.  The  large  arrow  beneath  repreaenta  the  direction  of  the  nuili- 
miun  of  eipenuTe  forw. 
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I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  these  considerations 
when  treating  of  the  elevatory  action  of  the  deep-seated  Plu- 
tonic forces ;  to  which  order  of  facts^  indeed,  they  more  pro- 
perly belong''^. 

*  I  am  anticipatiiig  here,  perhaps,  what  might  have  been  postponed 
with  advantage  to  a  later  page ;  hut  it  is,  in  truth,  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  action  of  the  subterranean  force  which  pushes  up  the  aystal- 
line  axis  of  a  mountain  range,  elevating,  firacturing,  and  contorting  the 
stratified  rocks  above  it,  from  that  which  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  effort  in  all  probability,  opens  the  crevices  through  which  some 
portion  of  the  intumescent  and  heated  matter  beneath  rises  into  free  com- 
munication with  the  outer  air  in  a  volcanic  eruption. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  direction  of  the  primary  fissures  that 
are  likely  to  be  formed  in  a  mass  of  elevated  rocks,  it  is,  no  doubts  deter- 
mined chiefly  (as  I  understand  Mr.  Hopkins  to  indicate)  by  the  accidental 
position  of  two  or  more  points  of  least  resistance  yielding  simultaneously, 
and  influencing  therefore  the  formation  of  a  connecting  fissure,  which, 
once  begun,  wiU  be  rapidly  propagated  in  the  same  direction  to  a  distance 
determined  by  circumstances.    And  similar  circumstances  will  determine 
also  the  position  of  transverse  fissures,  which  must  often  be  produced  by 
the  unequal  yielding  of  the  overiying  rocks  in  the  direction  along  which 
the  primary  fissures  are  propagated.    Secondary  parallel  fissures  will  be 
formed,  I  conceive,  on  either  side  of  the  primary  ones  by  the  dislocating 
effect  of  the  passage  of  waves  of  vibration  caused  by  the  sudden  snap  of 
the  splitting  rocks,  and  propagated  in  directions  perpendicular  to  the 
split.    The  primary  fissures^  in  this  view,  impress  their  position  on  all 
the  lateral  ones,  except,  of  course,  so  far  as  deviations  may  (and  often 
must,  no  doubt)  be  occasioned  by  local  irregularities  of  resistance.    I 
strongly  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  jar  and  vibration  propagated 
through  the  contiguous  rocks  by  the  splitting  of  each  fissure  that  occa- 
sions all  earthquake-shocks,  whether  on  the  largest  or  the  smallest  scale ; 
differing  on  this  point  (though  with  much  deference)  from  the  view  taken 
by  Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  who  ascribes  them  to  a  blow  caused  by  the  sudden 
condensation  of  volumes  of  intensely  heated  steam  issuing  from  some 
fissure  beneath  the  sea.    Mr.  Hopkins  appears  inclined  to  take  the  same 
view  of  this  question  as  myself  (p.  90,  he.  cit,).     So  also  Mr.  Darwin 
(Geol.  Trans.  2Dd  ser.  vol.  v.).    Mr.  Hopkins  refers  to  the  observation  fre- 
quently made  in  regard  to  the  position  of  displaced  strata  on  either  side  of 
fatdta,  viz.  that  the  side  which  has  risen  highest  is  that  towards  which  the 
fault  inclines  in  ascending,  and  explains  it  by  the  suggestion  that  when 
wedge-shaped  portions  of  superficial  rock  intervene  between  non-parallel 
fissures,  those  wedges  which  have  their  narrow  ends  downwards  will  be 
less  acted  on  by  the  elevating  force  than  the  neighbouring  portions  whose 
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In  the  meantime  it  is  certain  that^  in  whatever  part  of  the 
distnrbed  area  they  may  be  formed^  those  fissures  which  open 
first  at  the  lower  surface  of  the  overlying  rocks,  and,  as  they 
extend  themselves,  gape  or  widen  downwards  towards  the  intu- 
mesoent  mass  beneath,  will  be  instantly  injected  with  its  most 

bfoad  ends  lie  downwards — ^that  is,  towaids  the  point  whence  the  move- 
ment travels  (p.  63>  op.  eit,}.  This  is  perfectly  jnst,  so  &r  as  relates  to 
the  fissures  or  faults  formed  about  the  central  portion  of  the  elevated 
ajrea,  and  with  the  undentanding  that  the  effect  does  not  depend  on  the 
broad-hottomed  wedges  actually  reaching  down  to  the  intumesoent  lava- 
mass  below ;  since  it  would  be  equally  the  case  through  whatever  inter- 
vening thickness  of  irregularly-dislocated  or  fragmentary  rock  the  move- 
ment might  be  transmitted— being  caused  by  the  greater  leverage  afforded 
to  the  upward  pressure  by  their  extended  lower  surfinces,  and  also  by  the 
outward  gaping  (as  I  may  call  it)  of  the  superficial  fissures,  which  gives 
room  for  such  wedge-shaped  slices  of  rock  as  have  their  fine  edge  down- 
wards, to  drop  by  virtue  of  their  own  weight,  or  remain  stationary,  while 
the  broader-based  portions  are  forced  up  on  either  side  (fig.  4)*.  But 
with  respect  to  such  fissures  as  may  reach  the  surfisu^  about  the  lateral 
limits  of  the  upheaved  area,  where  the  rocks  are  in  a  state  of  compression, 
such  wedge-shaped  shoes  as  axe  there  broken  off  will  tend  to  rise  (as 
already  said),  rather  than  fall,  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  beds>- 
being  forced  outwards  by  the  squeeze  resulting  from  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  pressures  combined  (unopposed  by  any  appreciable  pressure 
fit>m  above), — just  as  we  see  wedge-shaped  chips  split  off  and  forced 
outwards  from  the  edges  of  any  crack  formed  in  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion through  a  rigid  nuiss  of  stone  or  metal  which  Ib  broken  across  by 
pressure. 

Mr.  Hopkins's  idea  seems  to  be,  that  the  horizontal  compression  or  lateral 
cj^ushing  of  the  elevated  strata  is  owing  to  their  subsequent  subsidence 
in  portions  leaning  against  each  other  at  irregular  angles, ''  for  want  of 
sufficient  support  to  maintain  them  in  their  more  elevated  position''  after 
the  outward  escape  of  the  elastic  vapours  to  whose  generation  the  eleva- 
tory  action  is  attributed.  And  Mr.  Darwin  {loc,  cU,)  agrees  with  him  in 
this  view.  In  my  opinion,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  and  dia- 
gram given  above,  the  horizontal  compression,  the  effects  of  which  are  so 
conspicuous  in  all  greatly  elevated  strata,  proceeds  from  the  same  cause 
as  that  which  is  known  to  be  produced  in  a  beam  fixed  at  either  end,  and 
broken  by  upward  joessure  at  its  oentre,-~a  compression  taking  effect  in 
the  central  part  beneath,  and  in  the  lateral  parts,  adjoining  the  fixed 
extremities,  above  a  neutral  line  or  'pivot  axis.'  This  view  will  be 
further  insisted  on  when  the  elevation  of  mountain-chains  and  the  con- 
volutions of  their  lateral  strata  come  imder  our  consideration. 

£2 
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fluid  matter,  which  will  be  in  a  manner  forcibly  pumped  or 
sacked  up  into  the  smallest  no  less  than  the  laziest  rents 
there  formed,  by  the  tremendous  hydrostatic  pressure  to  which 
any  liquid  in  such  a  position  must  be  exposed.  Such  injected 
fissures,  when  the  lava  is  subsequently  cooled  and  consolidated, 
appear  as  more  or  less  vertical  dykes  traversing  the  surfiice- 
rocks,  but  not  generally  effecting  any  disturbance  in  their 
position. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  up-filled  dykes  of  the  kind  are 
very  numerous  in  all  volcanic  districts,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  eruptive  orifices.  For  example,  in  St.  Helena,  Mr. 
Darwin  describes  the  sxirface  of  some  of  the  plains  as  reticu- 
lated with  nimiberless  dykes  of  basaltic  lava^  intersecting  each 
other  almost  Uke  the  threads  of  a  spider's  web.  Multiplied 
dykes  of  the  kind  are  seen  in  the  difib  bordering  the  ancient 
crater  of  Somma  (the  Atrio  del  Cavallo),  in  that  of  Etna  (the 
Yal  del  Bove),  in  the  central  gorges  of  the  Mont  Dore  and 
Cantal,  and  generally  in  the  axial  r^ons  of  all  volcanic 
mountains^ — ^indeed,  wherever  lavas  have  been  erupted,  and  the 
structure  of  the  inferior  rocks  has  been  disclosed  by  subsequent 
denudation  or  other  destructive  influences.  They  are  natu- 
rally most  abundant  in  those  compound  cones  or  volcanic 
mountains  of  which  we  shall  presently  treat,  the  product  of  the 
accumulation  of  repeated  eruptions.  The  horizontal  exten- 
sion of  some  vertical  dykes  is  very  great — the  fissure  occupied 
by  the  lava  having  probably  been  opened  by  degrees  to  farther 
distances.  In  the  great  Icelandic  eruption  of  Skaptar  Jokul 
in  1783,  lava  was  emitted  consecutively  at  several  points  on  a 
linear  range  of  200  miles.  No  doubt  an  underground  fissure 
of  this  length  at  least  was  injected  with  lava  by  that  eruption, 
and  remains  now  as  a  dyke  traversing  the  substrata,  similar  to 
those  which  in  the  North  of  England  are  found  cutting  through 
the  coal-measures  and  oolites  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire  for 
distances  of  sixty  miles  and  more  in  a  straight  line.  Such 
fissures,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  active  volcanos,  are,  of  course. 
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generally  concealed  from  view  by  the  showers  of  ejected 
matters.  Nor. is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  every- 
where reach  the  outer  snrftce.  Their  existence  is  often  only 
disclosed  by  a  sinking-in  of  the  loose  ground  along  their 
course.  The  earlier  dykes  of  this  kind^  observable  in  districts 
where  the  surfiiee  has  sufiered  much  denudation^  occasionally 
sweU  out  suddenly  at  spots  which  probably  mark  the  points^ 
where  lava  reached  the  surftce  and  was  outwardly  erupted  at 
the  date  of  the  injection  of  the  fissure. 

For  when  penetrating  such  a  fissure^  the  injected  matter 
pressing,  with  all  ihe  force  of  its  own  tension  and  the  impul-* 
sion  it  receives  from  beneath,  against  the  sides  of  the  deft, 
must  operate  like  a  wedge  to  widen  and  extend  it.  Hence, 
sooner  or  later,  perhaps,  according  to  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  temperature  and  consequent  tension  of  the  inferior  lava- 
mass,  at  some  weakest  point  or  points  of  one  of  the  fissures — 
a  point  weakened  possibly  by  the  superficial  rupturing  referred 
to  above  as  arising  frx)m  horizontal  compression  in  the  upper 
lateral  surfaces  of  an  elevated  area — an  opening  will  be  forced 
suffidenily  high  to  permit  the  lava  to  boil  up  into  contact 
with  the  atmosphere,  and  the  volumes  of  vapour,  which  must 
upon  this  instantly  develope  themselves  within  the  intensely 
heated  matter  at  greater  or  less  depth,  and  struggle  up  through 
the  vent  thus  obtained  to  the  surfiBoe,  in  rapidly  enlarging 
bubbles,  will  burst  thence  with  explosive  violence,  in  the 
manner  already  described  as  characteristic  of  a  volcanic 
enlption. 

The  pressure  upon  such  bubbles  of  steam  as  they  rise 
through  the  fissure  must  be  so  intense,  from  the  great  weight 
of  the  column  of  lava  above  them,  and  the  pinching  squeeze 
of  the  rocks  on  either  side — which  the  swelling  wedge  of 
lava  expands  and  keeps  apart — that  they  probably  occupy  a 
very  small  comparative  bulk  until  they  approach  the  open  air, 
when  they  will  flash  out  at  once  with  an  energy  proportioned 
to  their  tension  and  previous  compression,  much  in  the  manner 
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of  ignited  powder  in  a  gnn-barrel.  And  this  flash  taking  place 
at  some  depth  within  the  throat  of  the  vent  must  tend  to 
break  np  the  sides  of  the  fissure  at  this  pointy  and  dischaige 
the  fragments  broken  from  them  in  a  vertical  jet^  just  as  the 
ignitionof  gunpowder  within  the  breech  of  a  gun-barrd  tends 
to  burst  it^  and  drive  out  any  opposing  substance  with  great 
force  from  its  muzde  in  the  direction  of  the  barrel^s  length. 
In  truths  the  aeriform  explosions  of  a  violent  eruption  have 
all  the  characters  of  successive  continuous  discharges  of  steam 
from  the  mouth  of  a  colossal  Perkins's  steam-cannon  in  a 
vertical  position.  It  is^  no  doubt,  the  equal  pressure  of  the 
dastic  steam-bubbles  on  every  side,  as  they  explode  in  the 
widest  part  of  the  fissure  of  dischaige^  which  gives  to  that 
orifice  ultimately  the  circular  or  nearly  circular  form  so  di- 
stinctive of  volcanic  craters.  No  other  cause  is,  I  conceive, 
capable  of  accounting  for  this  universal  peculiarity  of  figure. 

Nevertheless  the  pinch  sustained  by  the  ascending  bubbles 
from  the  sides  of  the  fissure  does  frequently  occasion  the 
cavity  to  take  an  elliptical  form.  Indeed,  many  volcanic 
craters,  when  the  eruption  has  broken  through  solid  rock,  are 
not  merdiy  elliptical  in  their  horizontal  section,  but  show,  at 
the  extremities  of  their  longest  axes,  evident  signs  of  the 
further  prolongation  of  the  fissure,  through  the  weakest  point 
of  which  the  eruption  forced  its  way.  Such  a  deft  was  visible 
in  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  after  the  great  eruption  of  1822,  in  a 
deep  depression  across  the  south-eastern  lip  oi  the  crater ; 
and  a  similar  fissure  was  remarked  during  the  eruptions  of 
18&2-6,  according  to  MM.  Deville  and  Both.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  many  more  instances  in  a  friture  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DISPOSITION  OF  FBAGMENTARY  EJECTIONS. 

§  1.  Z'T  isj  ihen^  by  the  rapid^  oontinuoiis,  and  explosive  dis* 
charge  of  steam-bubbles^  ascending  firom  some  depth  within 
lava  which  has  forced  its  way  up  some  fissure  to  the  outer 
surface^  that  this  orifice  is  gradually  enlarged^  the  intercepting 
matter  blown  into  the  air^  and  a '  crater'  formed  of  a  magnitude 
proportioned  to  the  violence  and  duration  of  the  eruption.  But 
though  the  matters  ejected  at  first  consist  principally  or  whoUy 
of  the  debris  of  the  solid  rocks  broken  through^  no  sooner 
has  the  surface  of  the  lava^  boiling  up  in  the  way  we  have 
described,  risen  sufficiently  high  within  the  vent,  than  jets  of 
this  liquid  and  incandescent  matter  are  tossed  up  likewise^  and 
ragged  firagments  torn  ofi*  firom  the  sdid  crust  that  instantly 
tends  to  form  upon  its  exposed  surfiice.  Thus  a  rising  foun- 
tain and  falling  shower  of  such  incandescent  and  firagmentary 
matter  is  seen  readiing  upwards  to  a  greater  or  less  height — 
in  paroxysmal  eruptions^  to  one  of  several  thousand  feet. 

The  force  with  which  these  discharges  occasionally  take 
place  may  be  conceived  fi!om  the  fiu^  recorded  by  Ulloa*^ 
that  by  the  eruption  of  Cotopaxi  in  1538^  witnessed  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Sebastian  de  Belelcasar^  the  plain  around  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  was  strewed  through  a  radius  of  fifteen 
miles  and  more  with  great  fragments  of  rock^  many  of  which 
measured  as  much  as  nine  feet  in  diameter. 

Humboldt,  indeed,  speaks  of  one  rock,  weighing  upwards  of 
200  tons,  as  having  been  launched  into  the  air  to  a  height  of 
several  hundred  feet  during  an  eruption  of  this  same  volcano. 
*  Voyage  Historique  de  FAm^rique  M^ridionale,  t  i.  p.  264 
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Some  of  the  more  liquid  portions  of  the  lava  shot  up  assume^ 
by  rotation  through  the  air,  a  globular  or  pear-shaped  figure. 
These  are  the  volcanic  '  bombs'  often  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
an  eruptive  vent;  and  as  they  can  only  be  produced  in  the 
manner  here  indicated,  their  occurrence  on  any  spot  affords  a 
useful  indication  of  the  site  of  an  eruption  at  some  former 
period,  when  other  signs  are  perhaps  wanting*.  Their  nudeus 
is  usually  compact,  and  sometimes  consists  of  a  solid  firag- 
ment  of  some  earlier  rock  caught  up  and  enveloped  in  the 
liquid  lava;  but  towards  the  surface  they  have  a  vesicular 
envelope  beneath  an  outer  shell  of  compact  texture.  In  sise 
they  vaiy  from  that  of  the  laigest  block  in  a  man-of-war's 
rigging,  to  that  of  a  nut  or  almond. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  ejected  firagments  of  lava,  cooling 
rapidly  in  their  passage  through  the  air,  possess  ragged,  tat- 
tered shapes,  and  when  examined  are  found  to  be  fiill  of  vesi- 
cles. Those  of  the  heavier  ferruginous  lavas  are  called 
*  MGoruB*  from  their  resemblance  to  the  cinders  or  slags  of 
iron-fiimaces.  The  scoriie  of  the  felspathic  lavas,  which  have 
an  inferior  specific  gravity,  are  usually  still  more  vesicular  or 
filamentous,  and  have  a  vitreous  fracture.  They  are  called 
^pwance*  In  some  cases  where  the  lava  is  peculiarly  tena- 
cious and  toi^h,  it  is  drawn  out  into  filameats,  having  a 
silky  lustre  almost  equal  to  that  of  asbestos. 

As  the  eruption  progresses,  the  surface  of  the  lava  sinks 
within  the  vent  more  or  less  rapidly,  owing  either  to  its  out- 
flow from  some  orifice  at  a  low  level  in  the  flank  of  the  vol- 
cano,  or  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  subterranean  eruptive  energy 
by  loss  of  heat  through  the  amount  of  vapour  discharged  from 
it.  The  eructations,  therefore,  by  d^rees  lose  theij  power  of 
projecting  fragmentary  matter  beyond  the  borders  of  the 

*  The  greater  number  of  ancient  liasaltic  currents  which  cover  the 
dopes  of  the  Monts  Dore  and  Cantal  may  be  traced  up  to  some  knoll  in 
the  higher  parts  of  either  mountain,  within  and  about  which  such '  bombs' 
are  found,  as  well  as  numerous  scoriae,  attesting  the  source  in  each  case 
of  the  lava-stream. 
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crater^  and  the  repeated  trituration  of  the  fragments  that  fall 
within  it^  and  are  continually  re-ejected^  seems  to  stifle  the 
explosions  heneath  an  accumulation  of  fine  but  heavy  dust. 
Hiey  become  weaker  and  weaker,  until  they  terminate  alto- 
gether. At  times,  however,  the  explosions  from  the  crater 
first  formed  cease  more  suddenly,  being  transferred  to  some 
other  orifice  opened  in  the  vicinity.  And  this  migration  of 
the  eruption  is  occasionally  repeated  to  several  vents  opened 
in  succession  along  a  straight  line,  which  indicate,  no  doubt, 
the  course  of  a  subterranean  fissure.  Sometimes  also,  after  a 
partial  cessation,  the  eruption  recommences  with  renewed 
vigour,  as  if  from  a  fresh  effort  of  the  intumescent  lava  be-< 
neath  causing  the  sudden  enlai^ment  of  the  fissure. 

Of  the  smaller  fragments  ejected  vertically  from  an  erup- 
tive vent,  those  which,  by  their  mutual  friction  in  the  air, 
have  been  reduced  to  a  sort  of  gravel  of  rounded  soorie,  are 
called  lajjnUo  by  the  Italian  geologists — a  word  sometimes 
corrupted  into  rapitti ;  when,  by  still  further  attrition,  they  are 
comminuted  into  sand,  puzzolana  j  and  when  brought  to  the 
condition  of  fine  dust,  cenerty  or  ashes.  The  lapUlo  is  g^ierally 
of  a  deep-black  colour ;  the  puzzolana  is  red,  like  burnt  brick- 
dust;  the  fine  ashes  are  of  a  whitish  grey.  But,  of  course, 
the  three  kinds  are  often  found  mixed  together,  as  well  as  with 
the  detritus  of  older  rocks  through  which  the  explosions  have 
forced  their  way.  It  is  probably  by  the  intense  mutual  fric- 
tion, in  the  air,  of  these  ejected  solid  matters,  that  the  elec- 
tricity is  generated  which  often  manifests  itself  abundantly  in 
forked  lightnings  darting  from  the  edges  of  the  dense  ascend- 
ing column.  Dmring  the  great  Yesuvian  eruption  of  1822  they 
were  continually  visible,  and  added  much  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  spectacle. 

§  2.  The  finest  ash,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  grey  powder, 
especially  towards  the  close  of  a  paroxysmal  eruption,  when 
the  crater  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  the  lava  has  sunk  deep 
within  it,  is  borne  by  the  winds  that  may  prevail  at  the  time 
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to  distances  which  are  occasionally  prodigious — ^measured  in- 
deed by  many  hundreds  of  miles.  The  coarser  fragments  heap 
themselTes  necessarily  around  the  orifice  of  projection^  in  more 
0£  less  abundance  according  to  the  violence  and  duration  of 
the  eruption, — accumulating  there  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
bank,  which  increases,  as  the  eruption  continues,  into  a  hill 
having  the  figure  of  a  truncated  'cone,'  usually  with  a  funnel- 
shaped  hollow  or  '  crater  *  at  its  summit,  marking  the  mouth 
of  the  eruptive  vent.  The  outer  sides  of  such  a  circular 
mound  or  cone,  the  product  of  a  single  eruption,  slope  at  an 
angle  of  from  20^  to  35®,  or  even  40® — determined,  like  the 
slope  of  any  ordinary  talus  of  debris,  by  the  average  size,  form, 
and  coherence  of  the  component  firagments.  The  scoriae, 
however,  ejected  from  a  volcanic  vent,  being  mostiy  in  a  heated 
state,  will  often  cohere  and  become  immoveable  at  a  steeper 
average  angle  of  inclination  than  ordinary  debris.  Cinder- 
cones  of  this  kind,  the  product  of  loose  firagmentary  ejections 
from  a  single  vent  by  a  single  eruption,  are  among  the  com-r 
monest  and  most  characteristic  features  of  almost  every  vol- 
canic district.  They  vary  in  sise  from  that  of  a  hay-stack  to 
a  hill  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  height  and  two  or  three 
miles  in  circumference.  On  the  flanks  of  Etna,  according  to 
Sartorius  von  Walterhausen,  more  than  seven  hundred  such 
are  to  be  seen ;  in  the  island  of  Hawaii,  according  to  Professor 
Dana,  several  thousand ! 

A  favourable  field  exists  for  the  study  of  the  varieties  of 
figure  assumed  by  such  Mils  of  scori*  thrown  up  by  single 
eruptions,  and  of  the  circumstances  to  which  they  owe  their 
numerous  modifications,  in  the  French  provinces  of  Auvergne, 
the  Yelay,  and  the  Yivarais.  The  chain  of  Puys  near  Cler- 
mont (D^pt.  Puy  de  Ddme)"  contains  above  sixty  volcanic 
cones  strung  together  on  nearly  the  same  line,  reaching  about 
twelve  miles  in  length ;  and  again,  in  its  continuation  (pro- 
bably marking  a  subterranean  fissure)  through  the  Yelay  and 
Yivarais,  upwards  of  two  hundred  similar  cones  are  closely 
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scattered  in  a  narrow  band  about  twenty  miles  in  length. 
From  among  this  great  number^  examples  may  be  observed  of 
eampamnd  cones^  evidently  thrown  np  firom  two^  three^  fonr^  or 
many  more  points  of  explosion  on  the  same  fissore.  Some- 
times  a  string  of  cones  has  been  produced  firom  vents  so  near 
as  to  mingle  tiieir  ejections,  but  still  sufficiently  removed  for 
eaeh  hillock  to  retain  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  towards 
its  centre,  by  which  its  individuality  can  be  recognized ;  or 
a  long  narrow*topped  ridge  (such  as  the  Italians  appropri- 
ately can  sckiSna  ePasino,  an's  bade)  has  been  thrown  up  by 
the  simultaneous  action  of  numerous  vents  on  the  same  fissure 
so  dose  to  each  other  that  their  products  are  completely 
confounded. 

The  long  axis  of  such  a  ridge,  as  well  as  of  the  neighbouring 
isolated  cones^  most  of  which  will  be  more  or  less  elliptical, 
MM  usually  the  same  direction  with  the  general  chain  of 
which  they  form  a  part,  and  which  probably  attests  that  of 
the  original  fissure  in  which  the  overlying  rocks  first  yidded 
to  the  force  of  subterranean  expansion. 

Vesuvius  affords  an  instance  of  the  production  of  five  small 
dosdy  connected  cones  on  the  same  fissure  immediatdy 
above  Torre  del  Greco,  created  successively  by  the  eruption 
which  destroyed  a  part  of  that  town  in  1794.  In  fact,  all  the 
paraaitical  cones  thrown  up  by  lateral  eruptions  o&  the  flank 
of  a  volcanic  mountain  are  of  this  character,  and  usually 
arranged  more  or  less  in  strings  radiating  firom  its  centre. 

In  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Eifd,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  are  a  considerable  number  of  independent  cones 
presenting  very  similar  features  to  those  of  Auvergne.  So, 
too,  in  the  Australian  province  of  Victoria,  it  appears,  firom 
the  report  of  Captain  Smyth*,  that  several  hundred  cones  of 
scoriae  are  to  be  seen  spread  over  the  country,  which  have 
poured  forth  vast  beds  of  basalt  covering  an  area  of  some 
3500  square  miles.    Mr.  Heaphy  describes  a  large  number  of 

•  GeoL  Joum.  1868,  p.  22a 
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ur  CMies  in  New  ZeaLmd,  near  Auckland,  each  of  which  has 
prodoced  itt  lava-correot.  In  tiie  island  of  Lancerote  neari; 
a  hnndred  such  were  thrown  ap  hy  the  terrific  eruption  of 
1780,  described  by  Von  Bnch,  in  s  straight  line  croesing  the 
whide  island.  At  Jorollo,  in  Mexico,  six  cones  were  produoed 
upon  a  fissure  of  this  character  by  an  eruption  in  ]  759. 

§  S.  Iq  its  internal  structure  every  such  cinder-cone  will 
ponesH,  of  oonne,  some  rude  stratification,  analc^us  to  that 
of  alluTial  gravel, — one  layer  of  &^;mentary  matt^n  covering 
another,  of  a  somewhat  varied  character,  according  to  the 
changing  accidents  of  their  gection  into  saA  tail  fzom  the  air ; 
and  these  beds,  being  superposed  more  or  less  conformably, 
will  necessarily  have  what  is  called  a  quaquaversal  outward 
dip,  from  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  curved  ridge 
of  the  cone.  Moreover,  where  a  crater  has  been  left  at  the 
terminaticm  of  the  eruption,  there  will  be  another  and  oppo- 
site  talus  formed  in  its  interior  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
fragments  that,  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  eruption, 
have  fallen  into  or  rolled  down  the  internal  slopes  of  this 
cavity  j  and  these  will,  in  like  manner,  form  beds  having  an 
internal  concentric  dip  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is, 
totoardt  its  centre,  from  the  vertical  plane  of  the  rim.  Thus, 
a  section  of  such  a  cone  will  present  more  or  less  the  appear- 
ance given  below. 

Fig,  6. 


IdMtl  Mction  of  ■  aimple  oinder-coiu^.  Ibrown  up  by  a  anf^  eruption. 

This  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis,  for  such  a  double  or  anti- 
clinal annular  dip  may  be  seen  in  natural  sections  afforded  by 
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ntuneroaa  volcuiio  cooes ;  as,  for  example,  among  those  of  the 
Azores,  according  to  Mr.  Danrin,  and  those  of  the  Phl^nean 
fields  near  Naples.  The  acocMnpanTing  woodcnt  (fig.  6]  ex- 
hibits that  of  the  o(Hie  fmning  the  Cape  of  Misenum,  the 
northern  Ikhti  cX  the  Bay  of  PoBznoli. 

Kg.  6. 


Nrtunl  teation  of  an  eraptiTC  oone,  forming  Um  C^w  of  HiiMium. 

Fig.  7  is  a  view  of  Graham  Island,  ofi*  the  S.W.  coast  of 
Sidly,  taken  hj  M.  Joinville  in  September  1S31,  just  before 
its  final  disappearance,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  same  internal 
dip  of  the  beds  that  composed  the  nuclens  of  the  cone.  These, 

Kg.  7. 


Qraham  Ua,  or  Iile  Julie,  u  it  appsuvd  in  September  1831. 

from  their  proximity  to  the  vent,  were  no  doabt  more  firmly 
compacted  by  heat  than  the  outer  strata,  and  from  this  cause 
no  less  than  firom  their  central  position  were  likdy  to  resist 
longest  the  destructive  action  of  the  waves.     Such,  too,  is 
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exactly  the  stractore  of  the  small  crateriform  island  on  die 
coast  of  St.  Michael  in  the  Asoies^  near  Villafiranca,  described 
by  Mr.  Darwin^;  and  other  instances  will^  no  donbt^  occur  to 
every  one  who  is  conversant  with  volcanic  districts. 

The  strata  of  the  external  mass  of  the  hill  will  be  on  all 
sides  approximatively  parallel  to  its  outer  surface  (unless  this 
has  been  subsequently  degraded);  and  their  strike  will  be 
circular,  inclining  to  elliptical,  should  the  orifice  firom  which 
the  explosions  proceed  be  wider  in  one  direction  than  in 
another,  or  (as  must  often  happen)  a  fissure  which  allowed  of 
their  escape  from  more  than  one  contiguous  point  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  Indeed,  the  multiplication  of  such  ccm- 
tiguous  orifiees  occasions,  as  I  have  said,  in  many  instances, 
the  production,  in  lieu  of  a  regular  cone,  of  a  long  ridgy 
hiU,  having  perhaps  several  craters  in  a  line,  marking,  no 
doubt,  the  direction  of  the  internal  fissure ;  but  sometimes 
without  any  crater  at  all,  the  irregularity  of  the  ejections 
having  obliterated  all  such  hollows. 

The  recognition  of  the  dip  of  the  inner  beds  of  a  volcanic 
cone  towards,  not  firom,  the  point  of  eruption  is  of  some 
importance,  since  otherwise  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  their  apparent  unconformability  and  irregu- 
larity.    This,  indeed,  becomes  still  more  complicated  when 

Fig.  8. 


Section  of  Puj  Pariou  (Aareigne). 

there  has  likewise  been  that  shifting  of  the  explosive  action 
to  fresh  points  upon  the  subjacent  fissure,  already  alluded 

•  *  Volcanic  lalands,'  p.  108. 
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to  as  Tcxy  frequent,  by  which  a  double  or  compound  cone  is 
prodoced.  One  example  of  the  iimplest  kind  may  be  found 
in  the  very  perfect  double  cone  called  the  Puy  de  Parioa, 
among  the  MontB  PdmCj  of  which  a  plan  and  ideal  section 
an  i^^ended  (figs.  8  ft  9). 

Kg-B. 


Plan  of  (he  Pny  Fuioo. 

Violent  winds  prevailing  in  an;  one  direction  during  the 
eruption,  by  causing  the  ejected  matters  to  fall  most  plenti- 
fully to  leeward  of  the  vent,  will  also  modify  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  form  assumed  by  them.  According  to  M.  Moreau 
de  Jonnes,  the  fragmentary  ejections  of  the  volcanos  of  the 
Zjeeward  Isles  have  uniformly  accomnlated  in  much  greater 
quantity  to  the  westward  of  the  vents  than  on  the  opposite 
side ;  evidently  through  the  influence  of  the  tradet,  or  con- 
stant east  winds,  that  predominate  in  those  seas.  Mr.  Darwin 
makes  the  same  remark  of  the  volcanic  cones  of  the  Pacific 
that  occur  within  the  range  of  the  '  trades.' 

It  is  evident  that  many  other  modifications  of  the  normal 
figure  and  structure  of  a  volcanic  cinder-cone  must  be  occa- 
sionally brought  about  by  a  variety  of  accidental  circumstances 
— such  as  the  original  inequality  of  the  surface  upon  which  the 
ejected  matters  accumulated;  the  degrading  effects  of  the 
waves  or  currents  of  the  sea,  if  it  be  exposed  to  them,  or  of 
torrents  of  water,  caused  by  the  violent  rains  which  are  often 
observed  to  accompany  or  follow  eruptions ;  or  the  bursting  of 
lakes  ssbsequeutly  occupying  the  bottom  of  the  crater  j  or 
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the  nuldetL  mdtin^  of  snow,  Bhoald  the  ernptioa  occor  daring 
the  irinter ;  and  other  canaes,  to  which  I  shall  have  occanoa 
to  recoT. 

Bat,  above  all,  the  form  and  stntctore  of  a  simple  Tolcanic 
cone,  the  prodoct  of  a  nngle  eruption  (which  alcme  ia  now 
onder  our  (XHisideratioD),  are  most  often  materially  modified  b; 
that  oatboTst  of  lava  which  usnallj  accompanies  the  qjection 
of  firagmentar;  matters,  to  the  consideration  of  which  I  now 
proceed. 


View  of  TmutIui  &chd  a 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OUTFLOW  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  LAVA. 

§  1.  The  emission  of  lava  is  usually  as  characteristic  a  feature 
of  Yolcanic  eruptions  as  those  aeriform  explosions  which  have 
been  described  above.  Some  yolcanos^  it  is  true,  send  forth 
vast  quantities  unaccompanied  by  any  corresponding  explo- 
sionsi-^the  expanding  steam  and  gases  issuing  in  dose  inter- 
mixture with  the  intumescent  matter^  instead  of  rising  through 
it  and  escaping  in  those  vast  bubbles  already  described  as 
usuaUy  bursting  from  its  surface  so  soon  as  a  communication 
is  obtained  with  the  atmosphere.  This  difference  is^  probably^ 
in  great  part  due  to  the  different  specific  grarities  of  the  lavas 
in  the  two  cases. 

It  generally  happens^  however,  that  a  quantity  of  lava  is 
simultaneously  expeUed  in  a  more  or  less  fluid  state  from  the 
same  orifice  as  the  fragmentary  ejections.  Should  the  cone 
have  been  formed  firsts  this  matter  may  rise  so  as  to  fill  the 
orater  up  to  the  lowest  lip  of  its  ridge,  and  thence  flow  down 
the  outer  slope,  leaving  there  a  crust  or  bed  of  scoriform  or 
solid  rock;  but  more  frequently  its  enormous  weight  and 
pressure  break  down  the  entire  side  of  the  cone,  composed, 
as  tlus  always  is,  of  loose  incoherent  matters,  whence  it  escapes 
in  a  flood  or '  current'  towards  some  lower  levels.  Many  of  th& 
points  of  eruption  on  the  flanks  of  Etna  are  marked  by  such 
a  cone  of  scorise  broken  down  on  one  side  by  an  outburst  of 
lava.  Breached  cones  form,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
featured  of  every  volcanic  region.  In  Iceland  and  Teneriffe 
they  are  numerous.  Several  occur  in  the  extinct  volcanic 
district  of  Sardinia,  according  to  the  report  of  General  La 
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Marmora ;  in  that  of  New  Zealand,  according  to  Mr.  Heapby; 
iu  Lancerote,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Olot  is  Spain,  and  else- 
where. One  of  the  most  striking  examples,  from  among  the 
cones  of  the  chain  of  Puys  near  Clermont,  ia  given  in  fig.  10. 


Sometimes  the  remnant  left  of  the  crater's  lip  will  exhibit 
marics  of  the  height  to  which  its  cup  had  once  been  fiUed 
with  lava,  in  an  inner  ledge  of  lava-rock  still  remaining  there, 
and  cementing  the  adjacent  fragmentary  matters. 

Or  if  the  lava,  after  filling  the  crater,  escaped,  without 
breaching  the  cone,  by  a  sort  of  tapping,  through  some  kiwer 
passage  forced  under  its  base,  a  (^lindrical  shelf  or  vail  of 
rock  may  be  left  entirely  round  the  upper  rim.  Darviu  ob- 
served several  such  round  the  craters  of  the  Galapagos  Isles. 
That  of  Kilauea,  in  Hawaii,  described  hereafter,  offers  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  kind,  on  the  largest  scale.  The 
Peaks  of  Tencriffe  and  of  Cotopaxi,  according  to  Humboldt, 
have  each  a  circular  parapet  of  this  kind,  composed  of  acoria- 
ceous  and  vitrified  rock,  at  their  summit  (looking  like  a  sort 
of  chimney-pot).  The  materials  were  cemented,  no  doubt,  by 
heat  and  acid  vapours  to  such  a  degree  of  solidity  as  enables 
the  rock  to  offer  effective  resistance  to  meteoric  abrasion. 

But  it  more  often  happens  that,  the  rapid  congelation  and 
hardening  of  the  surface  of  the  lava  as  it  flows  out  of  the  vent 
having  formed  a  sort  of  covered  channel,  the  cone  ia  built 
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oyer  thifl  by  the  ejections  that  accompany  the  outflow^  and 
remains  undisturbed^  the  lava  having  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  eruption  to  issue  from  beneath  its  base. 

Some  writers  on  volcanic  phenomena  appear  to  suppose 
that  every  stream  of  lava  must  necessarily  have  proceeded 
from  a  crater,  and  ought  to  be  traceable  up  to  one.  But 
though  it  is  true  that  the  gaseous  explosions  which  throw  up  a 
cone,  and  usually  leave  a  hollow,  or  crater,  at  its  summit,  are 
generally  accompanied  by  an  emission  of  lava  in  a  more  or 
less  liquid  form,  this,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  not  inva- 
riably the  case.  Moreover  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  lava  issues  by  a  different  orifice  from  that  which  is  the 
source  of  the  contemporaneous  fragmentary  ejections,  although 
in  its  vicinity.  And  even  when  both  kinds  of  products  issue 
from  the  same  vent,  the  very  abundance  of  the  ejections  is 
likely  to  conceal  the  immediate  source  of  the  lava-current. 
Other  superficial  changes,  such  as  denudation  for  example, 
will  often  have  the  same  effect.  There  is  an  instance  in 
point  near  Le  Puy,  where  a  wide  bed  of  basaltic  lava  (the 
Plateau  de  Fay)  is  separated  from  the  well-preserved  cinder- 
cone  (Puy  de  Chaspinhac),  which  marks  the  probable  point 
of  its  emission,  by  a  gorge  subsequently  worn  through  granite 
rocks,  by  the  river  Sumene,  to  the  depth  of  more  than  80O 
feet! 

This  example  affords  a  remarkable,  but  by  no  means  solitary, 
proof  of  the  great  durability  of  such  loose  cinder-cones,  in 
positions  where  no  diluvial  action  has  operated,  and  they  have 
only  been  exposed  to  the  vertical  downfall  of  rains,  while 
the  solid  rocks  in  their  ^dcinity  have  suffered  an  amount  of 
erosion  on  the  greatest  scale.  In  fact,  wherever  they  exist  they 
present  decisive  evidence  of  the  non-occurrence  of  any  sweep- 
ing aqueous  action  of  a  diluvial  character  since  their  forma-* 
tion ;  while  the  lava-currents  which  proceeded  from  them,  in 
their  position  as  plateaux  on  the  summit  of  hills  now  sur- 
rounded almost  by  deep  ravines,  or  even  valleys,  which  could 
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not  hare  existed  when  the  lava  was  in  a  fluid  Btate,  tell  an 
equally  convincing  tale  as  to  the  vast  erosive  power  of  the 
ordinary  meteoric  waters  to  whose  action  alone  the  mrtbcQ 
can  have  been  since  subjected.  We  thus  acquire  a  test,  and 
indeed  to  some  extent  a  measure,  of  the  time  during  which 
many  lai^  areas  of  the  earth's  surfieu^e  have  existed  in  a  sub- 
aerial  condition,  uninvaded  by  any  extraordinary  'diluvial' 
action,  which,  jooperly  employed,  cannot  but  prove  of  high 
geological  value. 

§  2.  From  whatever  point  it  issues,  the  lava  thence  pursues 
its  course  in  the  manner  of  a  stream  of  molten  metal  or  other 
imperfect  fluid,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  down  such 
slopes  as  may  present  themselves,  flooding  flat  surftbces,  and 
occupying  any  hollows  that  may  be  open  to  it,  with  more  or 
less  rapidity,  under  similar  circumstances  of  the  superficial 
levels,  in  proportion  to  its  greater  or  less  fluidity. 

This  character  (its  fluidity)  varies  very  widely, — some  lavas 
being,  from  causes  perhaps  somewhat  obscure,  but  which  will 
be  discussed  presently,  very  much  more  stiff,  tenacious,  or 
viscous  than  others,  and  consequently  less  fluid,  although  to 
appearance  equally  heated,  even  to  incandescence.  Among 
the  lava-streams  produced  by  the  same  volcanic  vent  (for  ex- 
ample, from  Vesuvius),  some  have  been  seen  to  flow  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  of  the  cone  with  extreme 
rapidity*,  while  others  dribbled  languidly  down  its  steep 
sides,  and  stiffened  there  without  reaching  its  base  at  all,  just 
as  a  run  of  wax  or  tallow  in  a  'guttering'  candle  hardens  on 
the  outside  of  the  upright  shaft.  This  difference  is,  no  doubt, 
in  some  degree  owing*to  the  more  or  less  copious  discharge 
of  lava,  in  given  times,  fix>m  the  volcanic  vent ;  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  unquestionably  rather  referable  to  differences  either 
in  the  temperature,  or   i^pedfic  gravity,  or  consistency,  or 

*  In  October  1822, 1  myself  witnessed,  in  the  company  of  MM.Monticelli 
and  Covelli,  a  lava-stream  descend  the  entire  slope  of  the  cone  of  Vesu- 
vius, from  the  edge  of  the  crater  to  the  Pedamentinay  in  fifteen  minutes. 
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mineral  characters  311  the  lava  at  the  time  of  its  emission. 
Indeed,  the  aspect  of  different  lavas,  after  their  cooling  and 
consolidation,  clearly  indicates  that  they  possessed  at  that  tune 
yery  difiirarent  degrees  of  liqmdity. 

§  3.  The  surface  of  flowing  lava,  on  its  exposure  to  the  air, 
cools  and  hardens,  as  has  been  already  said,  with  remarkable 
rapidity — indeed  almost  instantaneously,  owing,  no  doubt, 
chiefly  to  the  immediate  expansion  and  escape  of  the  abundant 
aqueous  vapour  developed  in  and  discharged  firom  it,  by  which 
a  large  portion  of  its  caloric  must  be  suddenly  absorbed.  The 
slag-like  crust  thus  rapidly  formed  is  so  bad  a  conductor  of 
heat,  that  it  may  be  stepped  upon  without  risk  almost  imme- 
diately, even  while  the  stream  of  lava  is  still  to  be  seen  at  a 
white  heat  through  the  crevices  which  in  great  numbers  quickly 
open  in  it.  Observers  have  thus  often  had  the  opportunity 
of  approaching  and  closely  inspecting  a  stream  of  lava  at  its 
very  source,  as  it  issues  from  or  flows  beneath  some  crevice. 

The  heat  radiated  by  it  is  by  no  means  so  intense  as  would 
be  expected  from  such  a  mass  of  apparently  moken  matter. 
Its  liquidity,  when  greatest,  does  not  appear  to  exceed  that 
of  honey,  but  is  generally  so  imperfect  that  considerable 
pressure  is  needed  to  oiuse  the  point  of  a  stick  or  of  an  iron 
rod  to  penetrate  its  surface.  Indeed  its  consistency  more 
usually  resembles  that  of  coarse  half-dry  mortar,  or  of  meal  as 
it  issues  hot  from  between  the  stones  of  a  mill — ^to  which  Sir 
William  Hamilton  (a  frequent  and  sagacious  observer  of  the 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius)  compared  it — ^than  of  a  substance  in 
complete  fusion.  By  day,  the  still  liquefied  parts  appear  of  a 
dull  red  colour,  but  by  night  they  are  nearly  white,  or  flame- 
coloured;  and  at  places  where  the  current  cascades  down 
some  steep  slope,  or  over  a  diff,  its  aspect  is  very  brilliant 
and  fiery,  every  freshly-opened  crevice,  or  portion  of  the 
interior  uncovered  by  the  fall  of  the  outer  slag-like  crusts, 
glowing  like  the  live  coals  of  a  furnace. 

From  these  crevices  a  fresh  burst  of  the  yet   liquid  and 
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incandescent  lava  often  breaks  out^  and  is  in  turn  super- 
ficially congealed  and  fissured.  It  is  by  these  innumerable 
shrinkage  cracks — ^which^  like  all  such  crevices^  take  a  direc- 
tion generally  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  superficial 
refrigeration  or  desiccation— that  much  of  the  vapour  con- 
tained in  the  lava  escapes ;  and  by  the  force  of  this  escape^ 
but  8tm  more,  perhaps,  by  the  friction  and  inegukr  motion  of 
the  matter  flowing  on  underneath^  the  surface  of  most  lara- 
currents  is  broken  and  tilted  up,  as  it  moves  on,  into  coarse 
scoriform  crusts  or  slabs,  ragged  or  angular,  which  give  it  a 
resemblance  to  the  frozen  rivers  or  seas  of  northern  latitudes, 
where  thick  ice,  shattered  by  the  movement  of  currents  or 
waves,  has  been  jammed  together  in  a  multitude  of  shapeless 
projecting  masses.  Some  of  these  tilted  slag-masses  of  lava 
may  be  seen  to  rise  10,  20,  or  even  50  feet  above  the  average 
level  of  the  current,  and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  erupted 
dykes,  especially  when,  as  happens  occasionally,  they  have 
taken  a  rudely  prismatic  divisionary  structure''*^. 

Hence  anises  the  generally  rough  and  savage  surface  of  the 
great  lava-streams  of  Iceland,  Teneriffe,  Etna,  and  other  vol- 
canic districts,  which  from  their  bristling,  harsh,  saw-Vke  pro- 
tuberances are  called  Serrea,  Cheires,  or  Sciaras  (saws)  by  the 
natives  of  the  country.  In  Spanish  America  they  usually  go 
by  the  name  of  MaUpaia,  owing  to  their  desert  and  almost 
impassable  character. 

In  some  lavas  the  fissuring  by  shrinkage  and  loss  of  heat 
and  vapour  on  exposure  to  tiie  air  penetrates  at  once  to  the 
depth  of  many  feet,  dividing  the  rock  into  loose  blocks  more 
'  or  less  cuboidal  in  form,  especially  towards  the  sides  or  ter- 
mination of  the  current — the  tendency  to  break  up  in  this 
manner  being  increased  by  the  impulse  of  the  matter  flowing 
beneath* 

In  the  Cordilleras  of  South  America,  some  fields  of  shattered  • 

•  The  lava  of  Gi*aveneire,  above  the  village  of  Royat,  shows  aome  up- 
right Blaggj  masses  of  this  kind  on  its  surface  fully  00  feet  high. 
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lava  of  this  descriptioa  are  called  hj  Humboldt  trainees  de 
blocs,  and  are  supposed  hj  him^  as  well  as  hj  M.  de  Boussin- 
gault^  to  hare  been  possibly  erapted  in  a  fragmentary  form — 
an  improbable  hypothesis.  No  doubt^  however^  the  '  blocks ' 
were  often^  daring  their  formation  by  shrinkage,  more  or  less 
set  in  motion  as  the  current  beneath  or  behind  them  rolled 
on,  and  this  motion  will  have  increased  the  apparent  con- 
cision in  which  they  now  lie.  Such  surfaces  bear  no  appear- 
ance of  previous  liquidity,  but  resemble  rather  the  rocky 
debris  of  a  shattered  mountain.  Professor  Dana  describes 
some  of  the  lava-currents  of  Hawaii,  which  he  caUs  ^  clinker- 
fields,^  as  composed  of  loose  angular  blocks  of  all  shs^pes  and 
sizes,  from  that  of  a  bushel  to  that  of  a  house — ^^  a  surface  of 
horrible  roughness.'^  The  photographs  in  the  volume  of  Pro- 
fessor Piaazi  Smyth,  on  Teneriffe,  offer  a  similar  idea  of  the 
clinker-fields  of  that  volcano. 

Owing  to  this  rapid  consolidaticm  of  its  external  surfaces, 
a  current  of  lava  advances  generally  with  a  rotatory  motion, 
— ^the  slags  and  crusts  that  cake  upon  its  fix>nt  Tolling  down 
before  it,  and  forming  a  scurt  of  broken  pavement,  over  which 
the  central  part  protrudes  and  fftlls,  and  on  which  it  finally 
reposes.  It  is  thus  seen  why  a  bed  of  scorise  usually  under- 
lies every  lava-current,  even  where  ejected  matters  had  not 
previously  covered  the  ground.  A  stream  of  lava  which  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  on  Etna  in  1820,  and  which 
was  advancing  at  the  slow  rate  of  about  a  yard  an  hour 
(the  eruption  which  produced  it  having  ceased  for  nearly  a 
year),  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  huge  heap  of  large  cinders 
rolling  ov^  and  over  upon  itself  by  the  effect  of  slow  pro-* 
pulsion  from  behind.  The  motion  was  accompanied  by  a 
crackling  metallic  noise,  occasioned  by  the  contraction  of  the 
crust  as  it  solidified  and  the.  fitiction  and  fall  oi  the  cinder 
slag-cakes  against  one  another,  and,  on  the  whole,  suggested 
any  other  idea  than  that  of  fluidity.  Yet  within  the  crevices 
of  this  sluggish  mass  a  dull  red  heat  might  still  be  seen  by 
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nighty  and  a  oonsiderable  quantity  c^  vapour  iBSiied  fiom  them 
hj  day. 

The  tipper  and  under  aooriform  portions  ct  such  kva- 
streams  are  often  many  feet  in  thickneas;  while  the  middle 
bed  of  compact  nlatler^  which  cooled  more  slowly^  is  com- 
paratively shallow  and  thin,  especially  where  the  descent  was 
rapid*. 

§  4.  Some  lavas^  however,  differing  from  the  former  in 
liquidity,  probaUy  by  reason  of  difierences  in  texture  or  mineral 
character,  assume  ropy  and  filamentous  figures,  and  present  a 
smooth  and  even  glased  exterior.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  glassy  lavas  passing  into  obsidian  or  pumice.  Such, 
too,  are  the  more  ferruginous  but  equally  viscous  lavas  of 
Bourbon,  and  also  of  the  Sandwich  Isles.  The  latter,  indeed, 
is  habitually  of  so  glutinous  a  consistency  at  the  time  of  its 
emission  as  to  be  drawn  out,  as  it  is  tossed  up  by  thcgaseous 
explosions,  into  vitreous  filaments,  silky  and  fine  as  spun 
glass,  which  float  for  some  time  in  the  air  before  they  fidl, 
and  are  called  by  the  natives  '  Pele's  hair.' 

Lava  of  this  extremely  viscous  and  tenacious  consistency 
coagulates  superficially  on  the  instant  of  its  exposure  to  the 
air,  just  like  so  much  melted  wax,  in  glossy  or  wrinkled  crusts, 
which  present  singular  forms,  resembling  cables  or  stalagmites, 
or  the  roller-like  folds  of  drapery,  or  sticks  of  barley-sugar,  or 
cauliflowers,  or  the  trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  &c.  When 
such  a  lava  has  welled  out  slowly  from  an  orifice  without  the 
accompaniment  of  much  explosive  discharge  of  vapour,  the 
surface  of  the  cooled  mass  may  show  concentric  folds,  like 
^hose  of  which  Mr.  Heaphy  gives  a  sketch  from  the  lava-fields 

of  New  Zealand  t (fig*  11)* 

When  the  matter  is  still  more  viscous,  its  accumulation 
over  a  minor  spiracle  occasionally  produces  a  hillock  of  curving 
and  concentric  ridges,  or  even  a  dome  or  spire-like  protube- 

*  See  Sir  C.  Lyell's  remarks  on  the  recent  lavas  of  Etna,  Phil.  Trans. 
1860.  t  Quart.  Joum.  of  Geol.  Soc.  1860,  p.  24a 
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rsnce.  ProfesBor  Dana  describes  some  of  those  upon  the  Blope* 
of  Manna  Loa  in  Hawaii  as  actually  taking  the  figure  of  a 


column  or  upright  bottle  (fig.  12),  or  a  petrified  fountain. 
Some,  he  says,  are  as  much  as  100  feet  iu  height,  and  have  an 
aperture  at  the  top  or  sides,  left  by  the  last  explosionB  of  the 
elastic  fliud,  whose  rise  and  escape  spirted  up  the  jets  of  liquid 
lava  that  coagulated  into  these  strange  shapes  as  they  fell 
ronud  Uie  lips  of  the  orifice. 

Fig.  12. 


Oolnmn  of  1«T«  in  Hawaii, 
(After  Dmm,  ■  Qeolog;  of  American  Exploring  Expedition.') 

Bory  de  St,  Vincent  describes  similar  hillocks  (likewise  of 
considerable  magnitude — 80  or  100  feet  high)  on  the  volcano 
ofBonrbon(fig.l8),  whose  lavas  are  highly  ductile  and  viscous, 
having  a  great  analogy  to  those  of  Hawaii.  He  gives  a  draw- 
ing of  the  ai^pearance  of  this  lava-spring  as  he  saw  it  by  night, 
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welling-out   almoet  tranquilly,  and   (XHitinuotuly,  from   the 
Kg.  13. 


summit  of  one  of  these  '  Mamcloiis '  (hg.  \i),  and  forming  a 
crust  of  concentric  wave-like  ridgea,  as  also  of  another,  which 
was  not  at  that  time  in  activity,  f* ;   ■'' 
Fig- 14. 


One  of  the  'Munelons' — amBll  Iava-oon(«  on  the  summit  of  the  Tolcano 
of  Boariwn.    (From  Bory  de  St,  Tinoent) 

Minor  lava-cones  of  this  character  are  peculiar  to  the  very 
ductile  and  viscous  Uvas  which  approach  to  glass  in  texture, 
and  must  not  be  confounded,  as  has  been  done  by  some  geo- 
logists, with  the  ordinary  eruptive  cones  composed  entirely  of 
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loose  fragmentary  ejecta.  The  internal  structure  of  the  former 
class  of  cones  must,  hovever,  no  less  than  the  latter,  exhibit  a 
concentric  arrangement  of  layers  of  lava,  more  or  less  irregu- 
lar, and  having  a  quaquaversal  dip,  parallel  to  the  outer  slopes 
of  the  hill.  They  will  resemble  in  structure,  as  they  do  in 
the  mode  of  their  production,  the  bell-shaped  cones  formed 
l^  the  mud-eniptiouB  of  Macaluba  in  Sicily,  or  of  Beila  near 
the  Indus;  being,  no  doubt,  like  them,  soUd,  except  when  a 
small  opening  has  been  left  on  the  summit,  and  composed  of 
more  or  less  concentric  aud  mantling  layers,  the  result  of  the 
overflow  of  one  coat  of  the  semi-fluid  matter  over  another. 

§  6,  If,  however,  scorise  are  ejected  from  the  same  vent 
during  the  formation  of  such  a  hillock,  its  structure  will  show 
an  irregular  interbedding  of  lava  and  fragmentary  matter.  A 
very  instructive  natural  section  of  a  minor  cone  of  this  class, 
formed  within  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  in  1835,  is  given  by 
Abich  in  his' Views  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna.'ff,-.  i~' 

Fig.  15. 


The  sloping  beds  seen  in  it  are  of  lava,  separated  by 
thinner  layers  of  scorise  and  lapillo.  The  axis  of  the  cone  is 
seen  to  be  an  upright  dyke,  evidently  the  eruptive  chimney, 
filled  with  basaltic  rock  in  vertical  layers  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  last  colinnns  of  liquefied  matter  that  were 
successively  propelled  up  this  channel.     These  layers  are  seen 
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to  tnm  over  and  flow  dom  outwardly,  aa  they  reach  the 
level  of  the  bed  which  at  the  time  of  the  emiBsion  of  eadi 
formed  the  lip  of  the  orifice.  This  latter  feature  (which  is 
just  what  we  Bhoold  e^tect  to  find  there,  firom  the  mode  of 
prodaction  of  such  a  cone  already  described)  us  seen  also  in 
another  interesting  natural  section  (fig.  16),  given  in  the  same 
work,  of  a  dyke  observed  l^  H.  Abich  iu  oae  of  the  diffi  oi 
the  Val  del  Bore. 

Kg.ia. 


Natural  section  of  a  baaaltio  dyke  in  the  Tal  del  Bovs. 
(FnMn  OtB  Qoarterl;  Journal  of  the  Geologioal  Soddtf,  1868,  p.  127-) 

Here,  the  scoriie  which  originally  endosed  the  dyke,  and 
through  which  the  lava  forced  its  way,  have  been  washed  out 
by  rains ;  and  the  dyke  stands  dear,  showing  the  way  in  which 
tbe  lava  composing  it,  when  liquid,  overflowed  the  lip  of  the 
vent  and  took  its  course  down  tbe  outer  slopes*. 

§  6.  A  stream  of  lava  wlule  fiowing  down  any  slope  will, 
owing  to  its  imperfect  fluidity,  usually  be  thickest  towards  its 
centre^  and  consequently  possess  a  convex  cross  section  on  its 
upper  surface,  the  sides  rising  as  steep  banks  from  the  uncovered 
ground  adjoining.  But  when  the  supply  of  fresh  lava  from 
tbe  vent  dinunisbea  or  entirely  ceases  (the  still  liquid  interior 
it  the  central  part  of  the  current  continoing  for  some  time  to 

*  Stnugelj  enongb,  M.  Abich  imagiiiee  the  Bloping  hiyen  of  the  fint 
unall  cone  to  have  been  formed  in  a  horizontal  poaition  and  snbaeqnentl  j 
elevated  t  while  in  the  latter  case  he  allowa  that  tha  lava-bed  flowed 
down  and  coneolidated  in  its  premnt  pomtion  upon  a  slope  of  3&>.  Bat 
thia  is  not  tbe  only  instance  in  which  the  '  elevation-crater'  doctrine  has 
drawn  ito  diaciples  into  the  moat  obvions  incouustencies.  '  Views  of 
Vesuvius  and  Etna,'  plate  6.     Berlin,  1637. 
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flow  on^  urged  by  its  own  weight  alone^  down  any  slope  that 
offers  itself)^  the  upper  crust,  being  unsupported,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  subside  in  proportion.  Hence  we  often  find  nar« 
row  laya-streams  confined  within  banks,  which  they  seem  to 
have  raised  themselves,  and  having  a  concave  surfiEice  in  their 
cross  section  (see  fig.  17) ;  the  sides,  which  necessarily  cooled 

Fig.  17. 


mi 

Traimrene  lectioa  of  %  laTa-onnwnt    The  dotted  line  raprewnta  ^ 

the  original  surfMse. 

sooner  than  the  central  part,  preserving  their  thickness,  and 
taking  the  form  of  high  banks  or  ridges,  between  which  the 
internal  lava-stream  flowed  on  for  some  time,  as  in  a  canal, 
the  level  of  its  surfiice  gradually  lowering  as  the  supply  firom 
above  ceased. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  kind,  perhaps,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  valley  of  ThingvaUa  in  Iceland,  which,  it  appears 
to  me,  was  evidently  caused  by  the  subsidence,  in  the  manner 
above-described,  of  the  upper  crust  of  a  vast  lava-stream  that 
flowed  firom  an  adjoining  moimtain  into  the  ThingvaUa  lake. 
The  valley  is  a  depression  four  miles  wide  and  about  800  feet 
deep,  bordered  on  either  side  for  seven  or  eight  miles  before 
it  reaches  the  lake  by  a  great  rift  or  chasm,  perfectly  straight, 
averaging  perhaps  100  feet  in  width  and  180  feet  or  more  in 
depth.  The  sides  are  black  precipitous  lava-diflb,  which  have 
been  evidently  torn  asunder,  since  their  opposite  indenta- 
tions exactly  correspond.  These  '  rifts,'  the  largest  of  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  '  Almanagia,'  are,  no  doubt,  fissures 
broken  at  the  sides  of  the  lava-stream  by  the  parting  of  the 
central  mass  fix>m  the  lateral  banks  as  its  surface  sank, 
through  the  escape  of  the  lower  and  still  liquid  lava  into  the 
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onfiithomable  depths  of  the  lake^  after  the  supply  from  the 
Volcano  had  ceased.  There  are  nomerous  parallel  and  equally 
deep^  but  smaller^  fissures  or  'crevasses'  on  the  surfiioe  of  the 
lava  between  the  two  lai^r  lateral  ones^  which  were  pro- 
duced/Kwot,  at  the  same  time.  Two  of  them  inosculate^ 
and  aU  but  enclose  a  space  within  which^  for  the  security  its 
moated  position  afforded,  the  ancient  Althing^  or  Court  of 
Judgment  and  Parliament  of  the  island,  used  to  be  held.  Ice- 
landic travellers  usually  speak  of  this  subsidence  as  caused 
probably  by  a  sinking  of  the  surface  into  some  great  cavity 
beneath,  I  think  it  more  probable  that  the  true  cause  is  that 
given  above,  namely,  the  escape  of  the  still  liquid  lava  from 
benoitth  the  indurated  surface  of  the  stream,  on  the  cessation 
of  the  abimdant  supply  firom  the  volcano  which  had  previously 
filled  the  valley  to  the  height  of  the  banks  that  still  remain. 
An  exact  parallel  to  this  effect  may  be  seen  when  a  swollen 
river  has  been  fix>zen  over,  and  the  waters  run  off  before  the 
ice  is  melted.  Its  sur&ce  sinks,  leaving  great  longitudinal 
rents  along  and  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  channel.  Many 
fissures  of  the  same  character  and  mode  of  formation  are 
visible  in  some  of  the  other  great  lava^fields  of  Iceland,  and, 
indeed,  may  be  looked  for  wherever  lava  has  been  poured 
out  abundantly,  under  circumstances  admitting  of  its  con- 
tinued flow  for  some  time  after  the  supply  of  firesh  matter  has 
ceased.  These  fissures,  being  always  longitudinal,  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  current,  no  doubt  have  frequently  facilitated 
the  formation  of  a  new  channel  for  the  escape  of  the  waters 
of  rivers  or  lakes  which  the  streams  of  lava  have  temporarily 
obstructed,  and  gave  direction  to  their  excavating  force  *• 

Sometimes  the  lateral  longitudinal  banks  of  a  lava-stream 
will  be  multiplied,  several  alternate  ridges  and  furrows,  on  a 
lai^e  scale,  appearing  in  the  cross-section  of  the  current's 
surface.     These  mark,  in  fact,  so  many  distinct  currents.    At 

*  For  a  plan  of  the  Almanagia  and  its  enyironfl;  see  the  ^  Story  of 
Burnt  Njal.'  1860. 
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other  times  these  corrugations  form  a  series  of  curved  or 
wrinkled  folds^  having  their  convexity  in  the  direction  of  the 
flow  of  the  lava^  and  resembling  the  wrinkles  on  the  surfiftce  of 
a  glacier.  These  variations  are  evidently  due  to  the  varying 
rates  of  motion  of  different  parts  of  the  current^  or  to  sue* 
cessive  streams — some  hardening^  while  others  continued  to 
flow  on.  Any  one  who  has  seen  cart-loads  of  liquid  mud 
emptied  upon  a  flat  or  slightly  sloping  surface  will  have  ob- 
served, on  a  small  scale,  in  the  forms  it  assumes  when  dried 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  many  of  the  varieties  of  superficial 
wrinkling  which  characterize  lava-streams. 

In  the  case  of  the  very  viscous  lavas,  which  tend,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  to  assume  ropy  or  stalagmitic  forms 
on  the  surface,  the  matter  not  cooling  so  rapidly  inwards  as 
the  more  coarse-grained  and  readily-splitting  lavas,  its  down- 
ward escape  firom  beneath  the  upper  crust  often  leaves  behind 
hollow  gutters,  arched  over  by  a  thin  and  brittie  roof — so 
thin  sometimes  as  to  yield  to  the  weight  of  a  person  stepping 
on  them.  Such  vaulted  roofs  have  pseudo-stalactitic  pro- 
jections left  by  the  subsidence  of  the  liquid,  and  are  coated 
with  a  glossy  varnish.  Sometimes,  as  among  the  lavas  of 
Etna,  Bourbon,  Iceland,  St.  Michael  in  the  Azores,  Teneriffe, 
and  many  other  localities,  caverns  of  very  large  dimensions 
are  thus  formed  beneath  the  surface  of  a  lava-stream,  and 
even  imitate  in  their  extent  and  windings  the  well-known 
caves  worn  by  water  in  limestone-rocks.  Their  mode  of  pro- 
duction by  the  escape  of  the  highly  liquid  lava  down  a  sloping 
surface,  from  beneath  the  hardened  crust  above,  is  easily  un- 
derstood. 

Other  cavities  of  various  sizes,  but  occasionally  very  large, 
are  produced  in  some  extremely  liquid  lavas  by  the  imion  of 
many  bubbles  of  the  vapour  generated  through  or  entangled 
in  their  mass.  These  volumes  of  vapour,  influenced  by  their 
elasticity  and  inferior  specific  gravity,  rise  towards  the  surface 
of  the  lava  as  it  flows  on,  and,  when  sufficientiy  powerful  to 
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break  thiongh  its  crnrt,  hont  from  it  in  minor  jets,  which 
imitate,  on  »  small  ecale,  those  of  the  principal  emptiTe  vent 
JFuBt  «B  the  smaller  resicles  that,  from  being  unable  to  escape, 
remain  dispersed  throngh  the  lars,  resemble  those  of  the  glu- 
tinoos  Tsheties  of  brtad,  bo  the  larger  often  blister  the  anrface 
of  a  lan'Stream,  like  those  which,  on  a  smsUor  scale,  are 
seen  cm  the  upper  cmst  of  oor  losves,  in  dome-like  or  conical 
protuberances.  Sometimes  these  have  opened  at  the  summit 
or  cracked  at  the  aides,  and  discharge  vapour  in  greater  or 
teas  abondanoe.  Tbey  are,  while  in  that  state,  called  '  fum&> 
roles.'  Such  sinrades  remain,  no  doubt,  for  a  considerable 
time  in  commnnicstion  with  the  still  liquid  lavs  Sowing  be- 
neath  the  hardened  Burfiu».  Thii  snpplies  ihem  with  their 
jets  of  vqiour,  and  sometimes  causes  them  to  throw  up  a  few 
scmiffi  and  spirts  of  lavs,  producing  the  appearsuce  of  minor 
eruptive  vents.  In  the  Vesurian  enqition  of  1856,  many  such 
small  cones,  from  10  to  20  feet  high,  were  formed  in  sacceamon 
upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  main  current  of  lavs ;  tbey  are  figured 
by  Schmidt,  who  (I  think  erToneously)  conaiders  them  to  eom- 
Kg.  18. 


&ii»llooDMfixmedoiitbefnrftMi>f  dMUnorTenriiu,  185&. 
(From  Schmidt.) 

municate  with  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  and  not  merely 
with  the  lava-stream  beneath  them.  I  observed  many  such, 
having  certainly  the  latter  origin  only,  on  the  sur&ce  ot  the 
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lava  of  1822,  which,  after  flowing  from  the  summit  of  the  cone, 
formed  a  sort  of  lake  on  the  Pedamentina  and  in  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo.  So  Mr.  Darwin  describes  the  surface  of  a  highly 
Titreons  laya-cnrrent  in  one  of  the  Gbdapagos  Isles  as  studded 
with  ''small  mammiform  hillocks,''  and  some  circular  de- 
pressions, which  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
&lling*in,  or  blowing-off,  of  the  arched  roofs  of  such  great 
bubbles  of  lava.  These  pits  are  some  of  them  20  or  even  40 
feet  deep,  and  circular. 

Professor  Dana  speaks  of  similar  bubble-shaped  domes  on 
the  surface  of  some  of  the  lava-streams  of  Hawaii.  They  were 
generally  cracked  or  broken,  the  thickness  of  the  roof  being 
but  from  one  foot  to  ten;  "  and  the  loosened  fragments  had 
sometimes  fidlen  into  the  oven^haped  cavities  they  covered.'' 

Such  too,  no  doubt,  was  the  origin  of  the '  homiios/  or  oven-- 
shaped  hillocks,  described  by  Humboldt  as  studding  the  high 
surface  of  the  great  lava-pool  of  Jorullo,  called  the  Malpais, 
and  which  appeared  so  problematical  to  the  great  traveller. 
Coated  over  to  a  thickness  of  a  foot  or  two  with  fine  ashes 
(the  last  product  of  the  eruptions  from  the  six  vents,  now 
marked  by  as  many  cones),  and  this  ash-conglomerate  having 
(as  is  not  unusual  under  the  influence  of  hot  vapours)  assumed 
a  globular-concretionary  structure,  they  presented  certainly 
a  singular  aspect,  if  the  view  of  them  given  by  Humboldt  in 
his  '  Atlas  Pittoresque,'  from  which  the  accompanying  wood- 
cuts (figs.  19, 20, 21)  are  copied,  is  not  (as  may  be  suspected) 
somewhat  exaggerated.  Later  travellers  report  that  the 
homiios  have  ahnost  entirely  disappeared,  their  loose  coating 
being  probably  washed  away  by  the  tropical  rains,  or  the  in- 
tervals filled  up  by  the  growth  of  v^etation. 

With  regard  to  the  disputed  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
raised  plain  of  the  Malpais,  M.  de  Saussure,  the  last  and  most 
trustworthy  visitor,  entirely  confirms  the  opinion  which  I 
ventured  to  proclaim  in  1826,  that  Humboldt  was  mistaken 
in  supposing  it  to  have  been  '^  blown  up  from  beneath  like  a 
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bladder/'  and  that  it  is  merely  an  ordinary  current  of  hnra, 
irhieh^  owing  to  its  very  imperfect  liquidity  at  the  time  <^  its 
issue  firom  the  volcanic  yent^  as  well  as  to  the  overflow  of  one 
sheet  or  stream  upon  another,  had  acquired  great  thidmess 
about  its  source,  gradually  thinning  off  towards  the  outer 
limits  of  the  elliptical  area  which  it  covered  *. 

§  7.  The  quantity  of  lava  emitted  by  a  single  eruption,  and 
the  extent  of  surfiice  covered  by  it,  are  often  very  great.  The 
volcano  of  Skaptar  Jokul  in  1788  sent  forth  two  prodigious 
streams^^ne  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth,  in 
places,  of  fifteen;  the  other  forty  in  length,  and  seven  miles 
wide  in  parts.  Its  thickness  was  more  than  500  feet  in  some 
places,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  entire  mass  exceeds 
in  bulk  that  of  Mont  Blanc.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  copious 
lava^stream  known  to  have  been  produced  by  a  sin^e  erup- 
tion. But  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  paralleled  by 
some  which  have  proceeded  firom  the  great  South  American 
or  Elamtschatkan  volcanos. 

Among  the  products  of  earlier  volcanic  eruptions — ^the  traps 
belonging  to  the  Tertiary  and  Secondary  ages,  and  generally 
of  submarine  origin — examples  of  equal  or  greater  magnitude 
occur.  In  India,  in  the  Deccan,  an  area  of  250,000  square 
miles  is  said  by  Colonel  Sykesf  to  be  covered  with  a  continuous 
floor  of  basalt.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  proceeded 
firom  a  single  source ;  but  the  flows  of  lava  must  have  been 
prodigious  to  overwhelm  such  a  vast  and  nearly  level  area. 

Probably  some  of  these  enormous  sheets  of  lava,  whether 
of  modem  or  ancient  date,  have  iaeued  from  nume«>;a  points, 
or  indeed,  perhaps,  firom  the  entire  length  of  the  fissure  of 
discharge.  This  seems  to  have  happened  repeatedly  in  the 
volcanic  district  of  South  America.  Commodore  Forbes  de- 
scribes floods  both  of  trachytic  and  doleritic  (basaltic)  lavas, 

•  See  "  Cones  and  Craters,"  Quart  Journ.  GeoL  Soc.  November  1859, 
and  May  1861. 

t  Geol.  Trans,  ser.  2.  vol.  iv.  p.  409. 
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Tinr  of  Jonillo  tad  it*  HUpau.    (From  Humboldt'i '  Heiim.') 
Fig.  20. 


Scotion  of  JoniUo.    (Aiter  Homboldt.)    a,  b.  Lersl  of  original  plain. 
(The  darker  part  ii  lara,  the  lighter  woriie-oonei^) 


Plsn  of  Jorullo  and  the  Halpai*.    (AAer  Homboldt) 
o2 
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among  the  Cordillenui  of  Peni  and  Bolivia^  to  have  been  evi- 
dently poured  out  of  lengthened  fiflauree,  some  of  which  extend 
as  much  'as  fifty  miles.  Since^  however,  the  lava,  by  spreading 
above  and  on  either  side,  will  necessarily  have  concealed  the 
fissure  through  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  it  will  always  be 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  flowed  out  of  several  distinct 
openings  in  the  same  line,  or  firom  every  part  of  the  fiasture. 
It  is  probable  that  the  lavas  of  submarine  volcanos  have 
spread  more  widely  in  proportion  to  their  depth  than  those 
which  have  flowed  in  open  air,  owing  to  the  greater  difficulty 
opposed,  under  such  circumstances,  to  the  escape  of  their 
contained  vapour,  and  the  longer  duration  in  consequence  of 
their  fluidity. 

§  8.  By  reason  of  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  its 
hardened  surifince  gives  passage  to  heat,  the  interior  of  a  lava- 
stream  often  retains  a  very  high  temperature  for  a  great  length 
of  time  after  its  emission,  continuing  to  send  forth  vapour  from 
its  crevices  and  ftimaroles,  and  probably  remaining  liquid,  and 
even  more  or  less  in  motion,  throughout  its  central  or  lower 
portion,  for  years.  I  myself  saw,  in  1819,  a  lava-stream  still 
slowly  moving  onwards  at  its  lower  extremity,  nine  or  ten 
months  after  the  eruption  of  Etna  which  produced  it  had 
ceased. 

Owing  to  this  sluggish  motion,  the  slightest  obstacle  appears 
to  have  a  considerable  effect  in  retarding  the  progress  of  a 
lava-stream.  A  bush,  a  tree,  a  wall,  even  a  large  stone,  have 
oftien  been  seen  to  check  the  advance  of  a  current  to  an  extent 
quite  unequal  to  the  resistance  they  can  be  conceived  to  oppose 
to  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  lava  advancing  upon  them, 
and  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  its  semi-solid  condition  and 
the  extremely  low  degree  of  mobility  possessed  by  its  particles, 
which  the  increased  compression  resulting  from  the  least  im- 
pediment suffices  to  destroy  to  a  certain  distance  back  firom 
the  opposing  surface. 
Even  the  resistance  offered  by  the  minor  asperities  of  the 
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ground  over  which  a  stream  of  hiya  extends  itself^  destroys  or 
lessens  the  liquidity  of  this  substance  to  a  certain  distance 
upwards^  and  hence  the  rotatory  motion^  already  obseired 
upon^  with  which  a  current  appears  to  advance.  The  lower 
stratum  being  arrested  by  the  resistance  of  the  ground^  the 
upper  or  central  part  protrudes  itself,  and,  being  unsupported 
firom  below,  falls  to  the  ground,  to  be  in  turn  covered  by  a 
mass  of  more  liquid  lava  which  rolls  or  swells  over  it  finom 
above. 

Hence,  too,  whenever  the  advance  of  a  stream  of  lava  is 
checked  by  any  material  impediment,  it  accumulates  upon 
itself,  rising  in  height  until  it  is  able  either  to  surmount  and 
cascade  over  the  obstade,  or  turn  round  it  by  a  lateral  devia- 
tion. The  extreme  difficulty  with  which  such  a  diversion 
appears  to  be  effected  is  remarkable,  but  by  no  means  sur- 
prising, since  this  circumstance  is  common  to  all  liquids  of 
great  viscosity  or  consistency,  which,  when  tirged  forward 
down  an  inclined  plane  by  their  gravitating  force,  move  as  it 
were  in  a  body, — the  component  particles,  through  their 
powerful  mutual  cohesion,  retaining  almost  completely  their 
relative  positions — ^not  rolling  over  one  another  in  that  free 
and  voluble  manner  which  characterizes  the  motion  of  more 
perfectly  liquid  bodies. 

Owing  to  this  peculiarity  of  motion,  a  lava-current  increases 
oonoiderably  in  depth  and  bulk  wherever  any  impediments 
retard  its  progress.  And  hence,  in  Auvergne,  the  Yivarais, 
and  other  volcanic  districts  where  narrow  and  winding  moun- 
tain-gorges have  been  occupied  by  descending  currents  of  lava 
throughout  long  distances,  every  concave  elbow  is  found  to 
have  been  filled  with  a  bulky  mass  of  basalt,  while  the  inter- 
vening parts  of  the  valley  present  comparatively  narrow  and 
shallow  strips.  For  the  same  reason,  if  the  obstacle  be  of  con- 
siderable height,  and  such  that  it  cannot  be  itemed  by  the 
lava,  but  must  be  surmounted,  the  accumulation  necessary  for 
this  purpose  will  often  attain  a  much  higher  level  at  this  point 
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than  tbe  snrfiioe  of  the  carrent  for  some  distance  behind  it ; 
BO  that  the  stream  has  the  appearance  of  having  flowed  njdiilL 
The  cause  of  this  iS|  that  the  hardened  crost  acts  the  part  of  a 
covered  canal^  in  which  the  liquid  rises  towards  the  level  of  its 
supply  like  water  in  a  pipe. 

When  lava  flowing  onward  meets  anjr  inflammable  mate* 
rials,  as  dry  grass,  shrubs,  trees,  &c.,  it  usually  sets  them  on 
fire,  and  the  flames  produced  in  this  manner  are  liable  to  be 
mistaken  at  a  distance  for  flames  evolved  firom  the  lava  itself. 
When  trees  are  rapidly  enveloped  in  lava,  the  upper  parts 
alone  blaze  and  are  reduced  to  ashes ;  the  trunk  is  merely  car- 
bonised, and,  if  subsequently  removed  by  aqueous  infiltrations, 
may  leave  its  impression  in  a  hollow  cylindrical  tube  within 
the  solid  rock.  Such  moulds  are  very  common  in  the  lava- 
currents  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  which  have  extended  their 
ravages  through  forests  of  palm ;  and  one  of  them  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Professor  Dana  relates  that  when  forests  have  been  traversed 
by  some  of  the  glassy  lavas  of  the  volcano  of  Kilauea  in  Hawaii, 
the  subsidence  of  the  surface  of  the  stream  firom  its  earlier 
level  has  left  numerous  stalactites  of  obsidian  hanging  firom 
the  upper  boughs  of  the  trees,  like  the  icicles  occasioned  by  a 
firost  succeeding  a  heavy  snow-storm  and  thaw ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  twigs  and  branches  to  which  these  pendants  adhere, 
and  which  were  certainly  enveloped  in  the  molten  matter, 
show  but  few  signs  of  having  suffered  firom  its  heat — even  the 
bark  being  rarely  charred, — a  fact  to  be  accounted  for,  perhaps, 
by  the  moisture  of  their  surfaces,  when  suddenly  vaporised, 
having  acted  as  a  sort  of  sheath  to  protect  them  during  the 
brief  interval  between  their  immersion  in  the  lava  and  the 
cooling  of  the  enveloping  coat.  It  is  an  effect  perhaps  analo- 
gous to  the  one  I  am  about  to  describe. 

When  a  lava-current  has  met  in  its  course  with  a  flat  and 
extensive  surfiice  perpendicularly  opposed  to  its  direction,  such 
as  the  wall  of  a  house,  &c.,  it  has  been  observed  to  stop,  as  if 
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by  magic,  at  the  distanoe  (^  a  few  inches,  without  coming  into 
actual  contact  with  the  obstacle.  This  and  other  similar  filets 
may,  perhaps,  be  thus  explained. 

A  quantity  of  dastic  vapour,  at  a  high  degree  of  tension, 
escapes  from  every  fresh  surface  of  lava  successively  disclosed 
as  it  moves  (mward ;  but  as  the  lava  approaches  dose  to  a  re- 
sisting surface  of  considerable  extent,  the  vapour  must  be  pre- 
vented from  escape,  and,  filling  the  narrow  intervening  space 
or  crevice,  must  create  a  resistance  sufficient  sooner  or  later  to 
prevent  absolute  contact  of  the  opposing  surfaces.  The  rapid 
consolidati<m  of  the  fiice  of  the  lava-stream  then  builds  up,  as 
it  were,  another  wall  of  its  own  in  front  of  that  it  has  met 
with. 

If  the  momentum  of  the  current  behind  be  conaiderable, 
the  wall  may  give  way;  but  should  the  motion  of  the  lava  be 
riow,  and  its  fluidity  very  imperfect,  it  rises  without  over- 
throwing—scarcely even  touching— the  waU,  until  it  is  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  cascade  over  it,  or  deviate  in  a  lateral 
direction.  This  observation  has  been  repeatedly  made  during, 
all  the  destructive  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  its  correctness.  The  lava  of  Etna,  which,  in 
1669,  poured  down  upon  Catania,  stopped  at  the  wall  of  that 
town  where  it  was  60  feet  high,  and  accumulated  upon  itself 
until  it  was  able  to  surmount  it  and  flow  over  the  top  in  a 
cascade  of  fire.  The  wall  was  not  thrown  down,  but  still 
exists,  and  an  arch  of  lava  is  yet  to  be  seen  curling  over  it 
like  a  wave  breaking  over  a  beach. 

When  there  has  existed  a  wooden  door  in  the  wall,  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  heat  radiated  from  the  lava  after  some 
time  sets  fire  to  it,  and  when  thoroughly  consumed,  the  lavs 
enters  the  aperture  thus  produced,  but  continues  to  respect 
the  wall  on  either  side.  So,  too,  it  has  been  actually  found 
possible  to  give  an  artificial  direction  to  the  course  of  a  lava^ 
stream.  While  that  of  1669  already  mentioned  was  flowing 
towards  Catania,  a  proprietor  of  lands  which  it  threatened  to 
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overwhelm  employed  labourers  with  pickaxeB  to  open  a  passage 
through  the  hardened  sooria-crust  which  embanked  and  con- 
fined the  current  on  one  side.  By  this  he  succeeded  in  giving 
vent  to  the  flow  of  matter  in  that  direction  rather  than  in  the 
one  it  threatened  to  take  if  left  to  itself.  Just  in  the  same 
manner^  workmen  in  a  smelting-fumace  open  a  course  for  the 
molten  ore  by  breaking  down  the  barrier  of  sand  by  which  it 
is  confined. 

§  9.  The  fragments  of  pre-existing  rocks  accidentally  enve- 
loped by  lava  in  its  advance  are  observed  to  be  variously  affected 
by  the  heat.  In  general^  when  quite  in  the  interior  of  the 
current^  they  are  partially  fused  on  the  surfacei  and  sometimes 
incorporated  so  closely  with  the  surrounding  substance  that  it 
is  difficult  to  trace  their  outline  with  deamess.  Fragments 
of  limestone  still  preserve  their  carbonic  acid^  but  have  often 
acquired  a  crystalline  grain,  probably  firom  having  been  par- 
tially fused  under  pressure,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Sir  James 
Hall.  Near  Aurillac,  in  the  Cantal,  I  have  found  fii^shwater 
.shells  of  this  character  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  a  basaltic 
current,  which  appears  to  have  flowed  firom  the  heights  of  the 
mountain  into  the  tertiary  lake  that  existed  at  its  foot.  Frag- 
ments of  sandstone  enveloped  in  this  manner  are  usually 
hardened;  and  day  is  firequently  converted  into  a  substance 
resembling  jasper  (porcelain  jasper),  and  in  other  instances 
into  tripoli. 

Under  such  circumstances,  so  complete  an  intermixture 
has  occasionally  taken  place  of  the  molten  lava  with  the  soft 
sediment,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  determine  which  pre- 
ponderates, and  whether  the  resulting  rock  should  be  classed 
as  of  igneous  or  aqueous  origin.  Thus,  in  the  great  basaltic 
platform  of  the  Deccan  (India),  the  eruption  of  which  in 
voluminous  lava-streams  seems  to  have  occurred  contem- 
poraneously with  the  deposition  of  much  calcareous  and 
arenaceous  matter  in  great  freshwater  lakes,  the  basalt  is 
described  as  much  impregnated  with  lime,  which  fills  fissures 
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and  seams  in  it^  and  as  containing  freshwater  shells^  wood,  &e.y 
as  well  as  much  calcareous  spar,  jasper,  zeolites,  quartz-cry- 
stals, &c.  Some  portions  of  the  arenaceous  matter  are  con- 
verted into  red  or  grey  chert "  deeply  imbedded  in  the  basalt,^' 
and  partly  enamelled  (quartz-retinite)^.  The  lime  so  entan- 
gled was  probably  often  fused.  Mr.  Darwin  describes,  in  St. 
Jago  (Cape  de  Verde  Isles),  a  bed  entirely  composed  of  lime, 
which  he  believes  to  have  been  erupted  in  a  fused  and  lique- 
fied state,  mingled  with  the  molten  lava.  "  In  Quail  Island 
a  single  sheet  of  lava,  but  12  feet  thick,  rolling  over  earthy 
lime,  has  changed  it  into  crystalline  calcareous  spar,  or  a 
breccia  of  glossy  black  scorise  cemented  by  a  snow-white, 
highly  crystalline  base ;  while  numerous  little  balls,  composed 
of  spicnlse  of  calc-spar,  occupy  the  interstices  f/'  This  descrip- 
tion applies  equally  to  the  calcareous  peperino  of  Central 
France,  formed  where  eruptions  have  broken  through  the  soft 
marly  sediment  of  its  lakes.  Where  the  carbonic  add  has 
been  driven  off  in  part,  and  the  matter  reduced  to  quick- 
lime, this  has  often  probably  been  carried  away  by  aqueous 
vapour  penetrating  the  pores  of  the  rock,  and  replaced  by 
dissolved  silica,  which  thus  either  impregnates  the  whole  rock, 
or  fills  the  casts  of  shells  left  by  the  disappearance  of  the  lime. 
It  is  likely  that  some  of  the  highly  siliceous  lava-rocks  have 
this  metamorphic  origm. 

The  production  of  magnesia  often  characterizes  the  contact 
of  calcareous  strata  with  heated  lava,  proceeding,  no  doubt, 
from  the  abundant  augitic  element  in  the  latter.  Hence  the 
frequent  dolomitization  of  limestones  in  contact  with  trap, 
and  the  production  of  steatitic  and  soapy  serpentinous  rocks 
in  other  instances. 

So  also,  lava  injected  upwards  through  fissures,  and  oonsti- 
tuting  dykes,  has  occasionally  effected  changes  of  a  similar 

*  Molcohnson  "  on  the  great  Basaltic  District  of  Western  and  Central 
India,"  Geol.  Trana  2nd  ser.  vol.  v.  p.  537. 
t  Darwin,  *  Volcanic  Islands/  p.  12. 
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character  in  the  rocks  which  it  traversed — especially  if  the 
dyke  was  yery  wide,  aad  the  lava  oonsequently  retained  its  heat 
for  a  long  time.    But,  owing  to  the  immediate  solidification  of 
lava  flowing  in  the  open  air  as  soon  as  it  impinges  on  any  ob- 
stade,  it  seldom  seems  to  radiate  sufficient  heat  to  produce  any 
important  change  in  the  substance  of  these  impediments.  The 
numerous  recent  lava-curr^its  in  the  Auyergne,  which  have 
flowed  to  a  great  distance  over  both  granite  and  limestone, 
have  rarely  effected  any  alteration  except  on  the  mere  sm&oes 
of  those  solid  rocks  with  which  they  have  come  in  contact,  or 
on  the  fragments  they  have  caught  up  and  enveloped.    The 
soil  or  loam  which  a  lava-stream  covers  is  usually  reddened 
to  a  hndk  colour,  as  if  burnt.    This  change  sometimes  pene- 
trates to  the  depth  of  several  feet ;  at  others,  it  is  merely 
superficial.    Clay  is  occasionally  turned  into  jasper ;  marl 
into  pechstein   or  retinite.     When  Torre  del  Greco  was 
overflowed  by  the  lava  of  1794,  some  curious  circumstances 
were  observed  as  to  die  effect  produced  on  the  metallic  and 
earthy  substances  which  it  enveloped.    Both  were  in  part  vola- 
tilized and  deposited  as  crystalline  sublimations  on  neigh- 
bouring points.  The  component  metals  of  some  alloys  ciystal- 
lized  separately*.    This  took  place,  it  must  be  remembered, 
in  the  interior  of  the  lava-maas,  which  retained  a  high  tem- 
perature for  a  long  time.     In  metamorphic  changes  of  this 
character,  time  appears  to  be  an  essential  element. 

When  lava  flows  over  an  uneven  surface,  it  must  fill  any 
hollows  it  meets  with,  and  any  open  fissures  or  crevices  which 
may  exist  in  that  surface.  After  the  matter  has  cooled,  such 
fiUed-up  fissures  will  have  the  character  of  dykes;  but  the 
greater  number  of  dykes  are  presumably  formed  by  injection 
of  lava  fix>m  below  rather  than  by  its  intrusion  fix>m  above, — 
the  heavings  of  the  rocks  which  overlie  or  adjoin  a  volcanic 
vent  during  or  previous  to  its  eruptions  being,  as  already 
suggested,  likely  to  produce  numerous  cracks  opening  inwardly, 

*  See  Brieslak,  Vojage  dans  InCampanie,  torn.  i.  p.- 278. 
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sad  in  inunediBte  proiimity  to  the  intumeacent  lava  within 
the  vent  or  chief  channel  of  discharge. 

Dykes  of  either  kind  often  inoecolate,  oi  branch  ont  of  one 
anotherr  They  are  usually  vertical,  or  nearly  so;  but  some 
take  for  a  time  a  nearly  horizontal  course,  the  lava  being 
injected  into  the  seams  separating  contiguous  strata  of  rock, 
in  which  direction  it  may  occasionally  split  more  readily  thui 
in  a  transverse  one ;  or,  if  the  lava  meet  with  a  stratum  t^ 
looeely-aggT^;ated  fragmentary  matter,  it  may  force  or  melt 
its  way  through  it.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  easy,  in  sections  of 
moderate  area,  to  distinguish  between  a  dyke  and  a  tras  bed. 
Such  conformable  dykes,  however,  are  rarely  found  persistent 
for  any  distance,  but  soon  branch  off  in  a  direction  transverse 
to  the  planes  of  the  strata  they  have  penetrated.  As  a  general 
role,  beds  of  lava-rock,  exhibiting  a  horizontal  or  neariy  hori- 
zontal position  in  a  vertical  cliff-section,  may  be  assumed  to 
have  flowed  into  that  portion  as  a  current ;  while  the  vertical 
or  nearly  vertical  beds  that  cross  these  are  true  iutninve  dykes, 
Kg.  22. 


DfkM  pnijeoliiig  tiam  boruontal  ■trata  of  Ut«  ntd  Morue-oonglomenita, 
in  tha  Val  del  Bove.    (From  Sir  C.  Lyell's  ManoaL) 

whether  filled  from  above  or  below.    The  dyke«  being  com- 
posed of  hard  rock,  while  the  strata  traversed  by  them  are 
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often  more  eanly  disintegTated,  they  appear  occaaionaUy  pro- 
jecting  fix>m  an  exposed  sorfiux  in  the  manner  represented  in 
fig.  22.  Henoe  the  name  given  to  them;  dyke  signifying  a 
wall  in  North-eountry  dialects. 

When  a  current  of  lava  flows  over  marshy  gronnd,  the 
sudden  vaporisation  of  the  humidity  confined  below  must 
occasion  explosive  discharges^  that  here  and  there  disturb  and 
tear  their  way  through  the  superincumbent  mass,  scattering 
its  firagments  into  the  air,  and  thus  creating  rude  hollows  and 
scoriform  protuberances  on  the  tsuxxbcb. 

When  a  lava-current  enters  the  sea,  or  any  other  body  of 
water,  a  similar  effect  wiQ  be  in  part  produced ;  but  these 
explosions  are  of  no  very  extraordinary  viol«[ice*  It  has  been 
supposed  that  on  such  occasions  a  terrific  combat  must  ensue 
between  the  two  elements,  and  very  poetical  images  have 
been  employed  to  heighten  the  colouring  of  the  picture ;  but 
the  fact  appears  to  be  otherwise.  A  certain  quantity  of  the 
water  that  approaches  nearest  to  the  incandescent  lava,  as  it 
is  protruded  from  the  extremity  of  the  current,  is,  of  course, 
heated  and  vaporised ;  but  the  superficial  consolidation  that 
instantly  ensues  prevents  any  further  contact.  The  fissures 
that  open  in  this  crust,  as  it  solidifies,  emit  torrents  of  vapour 
the  instant  they  are  formed,  which  must  impede  the  entrance 
of  the  surrounding  water  till  their  sides  are  consolidated  and 
comparatively  cooled. 

In  other  respects  we  believe  that  a  current  of  lava  advancing 
below  water  conducts  itself  much  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
dry  land.  A  stream  of  lava  flowed  from  Vesuvius  in  1794, 
and,  after  overwhelming  Torre  del  Oreoo,  poured  itself  into  the 
sea;  and  a  still  more  copious  current  issued  from  the  Monti 
Rossi,  above  Catania,  in  1669,  and  flowed  into  the  sea,  near 
that  city,  forming  a  promontory  which  projects  more  than  half 
a  mile  beyond  the  original  line  of  coast ;  but  in  neither  case 
was  there  any  extraordinary  commotion  occasioned  by  the 
conflict  of  the  two  elements. 
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The  caloric^  however,  abstracted  from  the  lava,  both  by 
actual  contact  and  by  the  condensation  of  its  heated  vapour, 
communicates  a  proportionately  high  temperature  to  the  water 
in  its  vicinity,  which  on  such  occasions  is  observed  to  be 
heated,  discoloured,  and  rendered  turbid  to  some  distance. 
Fish  have  been  often  found  killed,  in  very  considerable  num* 
bers,  by  this  sudden  change  of  temperature  in  their  native 
element.  Thus,  during  the  great  eruptions  of  Lanoerote,  one 
of  the  Canaries,  which  continued  unceasingly,  and  with  intense 
violence,  through  the  years  1780-1786,  immense  multitudes  of 
fish  are  said  to  have  been  cast  ashore  dead.  The  same  occurred 
in  Iceland  in  1788.  At  Stromboli  the  fishermen  told  me  that, 
after  any  violent  eruption  of  the  volcano,  during  which  lava 
probably  issues  below  the  sea-level  from  the  flank  of  this  sub- 
marine mountain,  shoals  of  dead  fish,  parboiled,  are  oftien 
thrown  up  on  the  shore.  It  is  fiur  fix>m  improbable  that  the 
ichthyoUtes  of  Monte  Bolca  were  destroyed  by  an  occurrence 
•of  this  nature,  since  the  fissile  limestone  in  which  they  are 
imbedded  is  immediately  capped  by  a  bed  of  basalt  and  calca- 
reous peperino.  The  latter  rock  proves  the  eruption  that 
produced  the  basalt  to  have  been  submarine;  and  the  remark- 
able attitudes  of  some  of  the  fish  bear  evidence  to  the  extremely 
sudden  nature  of  the  catastrophe  that  at  once  destroyed  and 
buried  them  in  the  soft  calcareous  sediment  which  was  at  that 
time  in  process  of  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

§  10.  CoMoRdation  of  lava^currenis. — ^The  slag-crust  which 
forms  on  the  surface  of  a  lava-stream  on  its  exposure  to  the  air 
being,  as  already  stated,  an  extremely  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
such  streams  are  very  slowly  cooled  and  consolidated.  In  many 
instances  it  has  been  found  that,  for  years  after  its  emission, 
the  heat,  at  but  a  few  feet  below  the  sur&ce,  is  sufficient  to 
set  fire  to  a  stick  thrust  into  the  deeper  crevices.  Hence  we 
may  infer  that,  in  places  where  the  current  is  of  great  thick- 
ness— and  some  are  known^  as  in  Iceland,  to  have  a  depth  of 
500  or  600  feet — ^a  very  long  period  must  elapse,  perhaps 
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centuries,  before  the  process  of  cooling  and  consolidation  can 
be  completed.  The  lower  part  of  the  current  will  neceaauly 
be  the  last  to  consolidate ;  and  from  this  caose  it  happens 
that,  when  laid  open  by  subsequent  denudation,  the  inferior 
portion  of  a  lava-stream  is  always  found  to  be  more  rega- 
lariy  divided  by  fissures  of  retreat  than  the  upper — ao  regu- 
larly  in  some  instances  as  to  exhibit  that  prismatic  ot  oo- 
liunnar  arrangement  well-known  as  basaltic  colonnades.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Vivanus,  the  lava-streams  which  have  flowed 
into  and  occupied  the  beds  of  their  rivers,  and  have  been 
aubaequently  worn  down  in  great  part  by  the  running  waters, 
display  sectiona  of  the  interior  of  each,  often  some  miles  in 
length,  having  a  very  regular  and  beantiAil  columnar  arrange- 
ment from  the  base  up  to  about  one-third  or  one-half  of  their 
entire  thickiLeaa,  which  is  in  places  upwards  of  100  feet.  The 
uppet  part  is  divided  by  joints  into  groaps  of  ruder  prisms  of 
rarying  eiee,  that  assume  di^rent  directions — generally,  how- 
ever, at  right  anf^es  to  certain  mtau  or  primary  junta,  which- 
are  mostly  vertical.  The  plane  of  separation  between  the 
upper  and  lower  portion  is  very  distinctly  defined,  and  oni- 
formly  parallel  to  the  base ;  but  yet  the  two  portions  cohrae 
strongly,  and,  indeed,  pass  into  eadi  other.     (See  fig.  23.) 

FiK-23. 


Natonl  wotioa  of  part  of  a  bualtic  UTa-cmrent  in  the 
TaUey  of  the  Ardeche  (Tivarau}. 

It  has,  I  believe,  been  generally  considered  that  these  two 


portions  were  distinct  cnrrentB  of  lava,  one  superposed  to  tbe 
other ;  but  the  intimate  union  of  tbe  two  at  ^e  line  of  junc- 
tion, without  tbe  interposition  of  a  single  scoria,  completely 
ne^tives  this  hypothesii.  The  plane  of  separation  probably 
marks  the  division  between  the  upper  portion,  which  was  first 
consolidated  by  the  upward  escape  of  its  heat  and  r^iour, 
fix>m  the  lower,  which  parted  with  its  heat  downwards  to  the 
supporting  beds,  and  was  perhaps  long  liquid,  and  even  in 
slow  lateral  motion  after  the  consolidation  of  the  upper  part 
had  been  completed.  Indeed  this  supposition  may  be  said  to 
be  demonstrated  by  the  &ct  that,  wherever  the  lava-bed  re- 
Fig.  24. 


poses  npcot  an  irregular  surface,  the  columns  are  found  inva- 
riably to  have  taken  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  plane, 
which  must  therefore  have  been  the  surface  at  which  the  divi- 
sionary process  commenced.  Thus,  when  columnar  lava  rests 
on  a  convex  sur&ce,  as  at  a,  c,  fig.  Zi,  the  prisma  are  found 
to  converge  downwards ;  when  upon  a  concave  one,  as  c,  b, 
upwards. 

§  11.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  cause  of  this 
very  regular  divisionary  structure  in  some  lavas.  As  any  pasty 
or  scmi'liquid  matter,  such  as  lava,  parts  with  its  fluid  vehicle, 
whether  this  be  water  or  heat,  or  both  combined,  its  particles 
tend  to  come  into  closer  union,  and  consequently  its  mass 
contracts,  or  tkrinki.  If  the  process  of  consolidation  begin  at 
the  surface,  as  is  always  the  case  when  it  is  eflected  by  contact 
with  either  a  rarer  or  a  cooler  body,  the  tendency  to  contract 
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is  exerted  on  all  jKnnts  of  the  superficial  layer  which  ia  under- 
going the  process.  The  shrinki^  caused  by  the  contractile 
force  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  surfiice  effects  no  rent^ 
because  the  liquidity  of  the  matter  allows  of  its  yielding  by 
the  motion  of  its  particles  in  that  direction;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  contractile  force  which  is  exerted  at  any  point  in  the 
plane  of  the  surfiux  is  counteracted  by  the  contemporaneous 
shrinking  of  the  surrounding  parts.  From  the  action  of  these 
opposing  forces,  the  superficial  plane  or  layer  must  be  divided, 
by  a  greater  or  less  number  of  rents,  into  distinct  portions,  in 
each  of  which  the  aggr^ate  force  of  contraction  overcomes 
the  opposing  forces  of  the  surrounding  parts.  In  each  a 
centre  of  contraction  establishes  itself,  the  particle  which  oc- 
cupies that  point  remaining  stationary,  while  the  others  are 
drawn  from  every  side  towards  it.  Under  favourable  circum- 
stances, a  concretionary  arrangement  of  the  particles  aocom* 
panics  this  change  of  their  position,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  dispose  themselves  more  or  less  according  to  their  mutual 
affinities,  and  that  tendency  which  all  bodies  have  to  collect 


Fig.  26. 


round  any  nucleus  that  may  present  itself  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  right  place,  by  a  sort  of  molecular  attraction  acting 
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within  sensible  distances.  The  rents  (or  fissures  of  retreat) 
dividing  the  separate  portions  form  themselves  along  those 
lines  where  the  contractile  and  concretionary  forces  of  the 
proximate  centres  balance  one  another.  If  the  process  took 
place  while  the  matter  was  perfectly  tranquil^  and  if  its  sub- 
stance were  completely  homogeneous^  the  centres  would  be 
equidistant^  and  all  the  circles  within  which  their  influence 
operates  equal.  The  rents  would  therefore  divide  the  con- 
solidated layer  into  r^ular  hexagons;  eaich  fissure  being 
tangential  to  the  two  proximate  circles  between  which  it  is 
formed  (see  fig.  25). 

But  so  far  as  the  liquidity  of  the  matter  beneath  this 
superficial  layer  allows  it  to  yield  to  the  contractile  force  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  smrface,  no  rent  will  be  pro- 
duced parallel  to  that  plane.  Therefore,  by  the  continued 
inward  propagation  of  the  process  of  consolidation,  the  fissures 
will  be  prolonged  towards  the  interior  in  planes  perpendicular 
to  the  smrfieu^  at  which  consolidation  commenced,  by  which  the 
mass  win  be  divided  into  hexagonal  prisms;  the  line  described 
by  the  centre  of  contraction  forming  the  axis  of  each  prism. 

In  all  lava-streams,  however,  the  consolidation  of  the  outer 
snrfiice  exposed  to  the  air  is  so  rapid,  and  disturbed  by  the 
continued  and  irregular  movement  of  the  current  beneath,  as 
well  as  by  the  violent  escape  of  the  confined  vapours,  that  the 
process  of  contraction  must  be  irregular  and  tumultuous,  and 
the  polygonal  blocks  into  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  mass 
divides  itself  are  consequently  rude,  unequal,  and  often  shape- 
less, though  in  many  cases  a  tendency  to  a  hexagonal  figure  is 
perceivable.  Moreover,  the  prolongation  of  the  prisms  in- 
wardly being  dependent  on  the  lava  of  the  interior  continuing 
to  yield  to  the  contractile  force  in  the  direction  of  their  axes, 
in  proportion  as  its  liquidity  is  too  imperfect  for  this,  trans- 
verse fissures,  or  joints,  will  be  formed,  separating  the  prisms 
into  so  many  portions  or  articulations. 

This  double  system  of  diidsions  it  is  which,  where  the  grain 
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of  the  lava  was  ooane  and  its  textnre  open,  and  consolida- 
tion therefore  hasty,  from  the  rapid  esciqpe  of  the  contained 
▼apooTj  has  broken  it  np  superficially  into  those  cnboidal  or 
prismatic  blodcB  already  mentioned  as  characteriziDg  many 
lava-fields.  And  in  very  few  cases  does  the  divisional  stmc- 
tore,  caused  by  the  inward  progress  of  consolidation  from  the 
external  exposed  surface^  exhibit  any  remarkable  rqjularity. 
In  shallow  and  therefore  rapidly-cooled  sheets  of  lava,  rude 
shrinkage-joints  often  penetrate  the  whok  mass.  But  where 
the  thickness  of  the  bed  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  inferior 
portion  to  retain  its  liquidity  for  a  long  time,  and  the  process 
of  consolidation,  as  respects  that  part,  proceeds  firom  the  lower 
sur&ce  tranquilly  and  slowly,  the  prisms  often  become  there 
very  regular  and  symmetrical,  assuming  the  well-known  co- 
lumnar figure,  in  which  the  section  of  eadb  column  approxi- 
mates to  a  true  hexagon. 

This  regularity  of  divisional  structure  takes  place  also  in 
many  dykes  (which,  no  doubt,  generally  cooled  more  slowly 
than  lava  exposed  to  the  air),  the  axes  of  the  columns  being 
perpendicolar  to  the  respective  sides  of  the  dyke,  that  is,  the 
cooling  surfaces.  But  as  the  process  commences  usually  on 
both  sides,  the  columns  will  not  be  likely  to  meet  r^ularly 
and  continuously  at  its  middle.  Hence  the  greater  number  of 
columnar  dykes  have  a  central  seam  of  amorphous  lava,  or  an 
irregular  plane,  separating  the  two  halves.  Sometimes  a  fresh 
injection  of  lava  has  penetrated  this  central  seam,  producing 
the  appearance  of  a  dyke  within  a  dyke. 

In  the  same  way,  in  a  horisontal  bed  of  lava,  a  seam  or 
marked  plane  of  separation  generally  divides  the  upper  portion, 
which  was  consolidated  rapidly  and  tumultuously  by  parting 
widi  its  heat  upwards — and,  from  the  causes  already  mentioned, 
is  but  rudelyprismatic,  if  at  all — ^from  the  lower  portion,  which 
was  consolidated  more  slowly  and  tranquilly  by  loss  of  heat  at 
the  lower  sur£ace,  and  is  consequently  divided  with  more  re- 
gularity, often  into  columns  of  almost  architectural  uniformity 
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and  beaaty.  The  coDfa»t  between  the  upper  and  often  quite 
amorphoai  prartion  of  the  maas,  and  the  lower  colonmar  one, 
is  sometimes  striking,  and  bo  great  aa  to  have  led  many 
geologista  to  snppoae  them  to  be  separate  beds  formed  by 
distinct  flows  of  lava  (see  fig.  28,  stgrra) ;  but  a  close  examina^ 
tiou  win  alw^s,  I  believe,  detect  the  nnqueationable  connexion 
and  interpenetration  of  the  two  portions.  No  scorin  anywhere 
interfere,  aa  wonld  certainly  have  been  the  case  had  the  two 
portions  been  separate  cnrrents.  The  celebrated  columnar 
range  of  Fingal's  Cave  and  those  of  the  Anbim  coart  sections 
present  the  same  &ct  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Jig.  36. 


Furt  of  tbebaMltiooolmiiMdeof  Forimiih(ao.  Anbim). 
As  might  be  expected,  the  more  liquid  the  lava,  the  finer 
its  grain,  and  the  more  bomc^^eoos  its  anbatance,  the  more 
uniformly  in  general,  caterit  paribtu,  has  the  concretionary 
process  operated,  and  the  more  r^;ular  and  numerous  are  the 
resulting  columns.  This  also  would  be  natorally  favoured  by 
the  thickness  and  consequent  slow  cooling  of  the  bed.  As 
has  been  already  said,  the  axes  of  the  columns  being  always 
perpendicular  to  the  cooling  Bur&ce,  where  this  waa  concave 
they  converge  from  it,  where  convex  they  diverge  in  the  oppo> 
site  direction.  Hence  the  fim-shiqied  groups  of  prisms  often 
observable  in  columnar  ranges*.     Sometimes  the  ocdnmns 

*  Since  one  of  the  main  caiuw  of  the  rapid  degradation  of  volcaaie 
rocks,  particularly  basalt,  liee  in  the  fodlity  with  wUch  run-water  pene- 
tiates  between  its  prismatic  divisions,  and  the  consequent  eflM  of  boat 
in  pending  tiiem  asunder,  it  is  obvious  that  this  disaggiegatton  will  ba 
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have  takea  a  giadnal  and  graodhl  curve;  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  some  slow  movement  impressed  upon  the  lava* 
matter  during  the  process  of  consolidation  (fig.  27). 

Occasionally  (aa  for  example^  at  La  Tour  d' Auvei^e^  in  the 
Mont  Dore)^  the  columns  show  a  cylinder  of  compact  Uack 
basalt  within  a  prismatic  case  of  lighter  colour  and  looser 

gnaily  fiunlitated  by  the  prisms  conTerging  downwaids,  owing  to  wMch 
their  own  weight  aseistB  in  diwmiting  them ;  while,  on  the  oontniy,  it  is 
most  efiectiyely  opposed  by  the  contrary  arrangement 

This  consideration  explains  the  origin  of  those  insulated  conical  peaks 
of  frequent  oocmfvence  in  basaltic  districts,  and  which  have  been  so  often 
appropriated,  in  Central  France,  Germany;  and  Italj,  to  the  sites  of 
feudal  fortresses.  They  will,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  uniTersally,  be  found 
to  owe  their  existence  to  the  extreme  stability  occasioned  by  a  pyramidal 
grouping  of  columns,  and  the  freedom  from  joints,  which  has  enabled  them 
to  ontliye  the  destruction  of  the  remainder  of  the  beds  to  which  they 
belonged. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  columnar  peaks  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen 
at  Murat  (IMpt  Cental)  in  France.  (See  Pkte  X.  of  my  '  Volcanos  of 
Central  France,'  2nd  edit  Murray,  185a) 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  destruction  of  the  basaltic  beds  in  which 
such  conical  eminences  were  once  included  has  evidently  been  the  result 
of  the  slow  operation  of  the  causes  now  in  action.  Any  violent  rush  of 
waters  would  sweep  away  a  pyramidal  cluster  of  columns  almost  as  easily 
as  a  vertical  one;  it  is  the  long-continued  influence  of  vertical  rain  and 
frost  that  will  alone  explain  the  imiform  destruction  of  the  one  and  pre- 
servation of  the  other. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  dilapidation,  peculiar  to  volcanic  rocks, 
but  which  must  not  be  enlarged  on  in  this  place,  is  their  superposi- 
tion to  beds  of  clay,  tu£f^  scoriaB,  and  other  loose  matters,  which  are 
easily  washed  away,  and  the  overlying  rock  consequently  undermined. 
The  prismatic  structure,  by  allowing  the  percolation  of  water  to  these 
lower  beds,  obviousl j  accelerates  the  process.  Where  colunmar  dykes 
have  been  denuded  by  the  destruction  of  their  lateral  enclosures  (which 
often  consist  of  a  more  fiiable  rock,  probably  a  scoriae-conglomerate),  they 
project  like  walls  of  Cyclopean  architecture;  the  extremities  of  the 
prisms,  laid  horizontally,  showing  their  polygonal  sur&ces  on  either  side. 
Sir  C.  Lyell,  in  his  '  Manual'  (ed.  1865,  p.  487),  gives  the  sketch  of  such 
an  insulated  mass,  called  '  the  Chimney,'  in  St  Helena,  projecting  65  feet 
from  its  base.  In  Auvergne,  the  walls  of  some  of  the  old  feudal  fortresses 
referred  to  above,  being  built  of  prisms  laid  horizontally,  the  resemblance 
between  these  and  the  natural  dykes  is  such,  that  the  one  may  be  almost 
mistaken  for  the  other. 
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texture,  a  segregation  of  diaaimilar  matter  having  accompuiifld 
the  concretionary  action. 

Kg.  27. 


Qnmp  of  curved  oolomiu  of  tncbjte,  hmt  tbs  Isle  of  Fooa. 
The  error  long  pTevailed  of  Bupposing  the  columnar  con- 
figuration to  be  solely  confined  to  the  oldest  traps.  In  reality 
this  strncture  is  common  to  the  interior  of  the  lava-masses  of 
every  age,  in  which  the  composition  and  circumstances  of 
liquidity  and  disposition  were  favourable  to  its  production. 
Such  masses,  when  of  an  early  date,  have  iisoally  been  worn 
throngb,  or  denuded,  by  long  exposure  to  aqueous  erosion 
and  other  destructive  processes,  owing  to  which  the  piismatic 
configuration  of  their  interior  has  been  disclosed  to  view, 
while  in  the  currents  of  modem  volcanoa  opprartanitiea  of  ob- 
serving their  internal  structure  ore  more  rarely  affi)rded.  But 
where  this  it  the  case,  as  in  the  sections  afforded  by  the  deep 
ravines  or  vertical  cliffs  of  Etna,  Iceland,  Bourbon,  and  even 
Vesuvius,  a  very  regular  columnar  arrangement  is  often  obser- 
vable, even  in  lavas  of  which  the  date  is  known*. 

Under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances,  basaltic  columns 
*  The  basaltic  rock  of  La  Motte,  near  Catania,  ie  beaatifullj  colnmnar 
in  tke  interior,  and  exhibits  this  atrnctore  on  one  aide,  where  it  liia 
anflered  great  degradation  from  the  wavu  of  the  sea;  the  other  adea,  as 
weU  aa  Uie  sui&ce,  are  amorphoiiB.^FeRara,  Campi  Phlegrei,  p.  322. 
See  also  the  woodcut  given  I^  Sir  C.  Ljell,  Manual,  p.  623,  ed.  1667. 
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have  been  fonaed  in  lengths  of  100  or  even  150  feet,  some- 
times attaining  60  feet  or  more  without  a  joint,  although  only 
8  or  9  inches  in  diameter.  The  pyramidal  hill  of  Mnrat  in  the 
Cantal  has  furnished  some  of  great  length  and  beauty  to  the 
Paris  Museum.  Those  of  Fingal's  CSave  are,  I  belieye,  almost 
as  long,  but  la;if;er.  In  some  cases,  especially  where  the  grain 
of  the  lava  is  coarse,  the  prisms  are  colossal  in  bulk,  mea- 
suring six  or  eight  feet  across*. 

*  It  i^»pesn  to  me  that  the  explanation  of  this  columnar  stnictiire 
given  in  moet  text-books  ia  acaroely  complete  or  aadafiustor j.  BL  Deleese, 
indeed,  holds  it,  as  I  do,  to  be  the  combined  result  of  ^  crystallization  " 
(rather,  I  would  say,  concretionaiy  attraction)  ^^and  contraction.''  Br. 
Daubeny  denies  that  contraction  has  any  influence  in  its  production 
('Volcanos,'  p.  660).  Sir  C.  Lyell  scarcely  enters  upon  the  question  at 
aU  (<  Manual,'  p.  489).  Professor  Jukes  (<  Manual  of  Geology,'  p.  199) 
attributes  the  prismatic  arrangement  to  ''contraction  on  consolidation"; 
but  in  the  very  next  page  be  ascribes  it  to  the  "squeezing  together  of  con- 
tiguous spheroids,"  following  in  this  opinion,  and  quoting,  Gregory  Watt, 
who,  like  Dr.  Daubeny  and  some  other  recent  writers,  seems  to  haye 
considered  the  prisms  to  be  necessarily  composed  of  epheroide  preseing 
agamet  each  other.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  contiguous  spheroids  must 
have  h&eaijiret  equtrated  before  they  could  (]£  ever  they  did)  press  against 
each  other.  The  question  to  be  solved  is,  what  caused  the  separation  of 
the  prisms,  i,  e,  the  seam,  or  solution  of  continuity,  between  them,  which 
is  so  complete  that  they  &11  apart  the  moment  their  centre  of  gravity 
is  unsupported  P  The  cause  surely  must  have  been  contraction.  More- 
over, the  spheroidal-concretionary  theory  only  accounts  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  irregular  aggr^i^tion  of  spheroids.  The  prolongation  of  the 
column  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  cooling  surfiace,  without  any 
joini,  and  sometimes  to  distances  100  times  the  diameter  of  the  column, 
can  only,  to  my  mind,  be  accounted  for  by  a  contractile  force  drawing  the 
particles  towards  the  already  consolidated  and  fissured  sur&ce,  while  the 
fluidity  of  the  interior  allowed  of  their  movement  in  that  direction. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  these  long  columns  to  contain  any  distinct 
spheroids.  Where  such  have  been  formed,  it  has  been  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  transverse  joints,  each  articulation  containing  a  single  spheroid. 
And  since  the  spheroids  are  always  enclosed  within  the  prisms,  it  seema 
dear  that  the  latter  were  formed  first ;  in  other  words,  that  the  shrinkage- 
fissures  were  completed  before  the  concretionaiy  arrangement  took  efiect 
Had  the  reverse  been  the  case,  which  is  the  view  taken  by  some  geo- 
log^ts  (e,  g.  Dr.  Daubeny,  loe,  ciL),  the  spheroidal  concretions  would 
have  been  irregularly  dispersed  through  the  mass,  not  confined  within  the 
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In  Ycry  regular  basaltic  columnsj  the  tranflyerse  joints  are 
not  flat^  but  caryed  into  oonyez  and  concaye  surfaces^  almost 
resembling  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  I 
haye  obseryed  this^  the  conyezity  has  been  downwards^  that  is, 
in  a  direction  towards  the  snrfcu^e  of  refrigeration  (which  I 
belieye  to  be  nniformly  the  lower,  or  base  of  the  lata-bed). 
And  I  wonld  acooimt  for  it  by  the  earlier  consolidation  of  the 
exterior  than  of  the  interior  of  the  column,  which  wonld  haye 

boimding  sni&oea  of  the  prisms.  Indeed  this  difficulty  is  felt  l^  the 
writers  I  refer  to,  who  adoiowledge  their  inability  to  account  for  this 
peculiar  anangement  of  the  spheroids.    (See  Jukes,  Joe,  cU,) 

It  is  well  known  that  a  similar  diyiaonaiy  strocture  is  produced  in 
bodies  of  mud,  day,  moist  tu€^  staiDch,  or  other  pasty  matter,  on  desic- 
cation, lliis  identity  of  structure  is  sometimes  curiously  observable  in 
dose  juxtaposition  where  laym  has  flowed  oyer  a  bed  of  moist  day  or 
shale,  which,  being  dried  by  the  heat  so  communicated  to  it,  has  split 
into  hexagonal  columns  perpendicular  to  the  drying  surfaces,  and  as  regu« 
lar  as  those  of  the  lava  above.  An  example  is  given  by  Professor  Phil- 
lips in  his  *  Manual.'  I  haye  seen  many  such  in  volcanic  countries.  So, 
too,  the  soft  finable  sandstone  of  Rotherham  and  other  places,  when  used 
for  the  lining  of  kilns  or  furnaces,  is  found  to  harden  and  split  into  yeiy 
regular  columnar  concretions.  Surely  it  is  irrational  to  suppose  that  in 
iheee  cases  it  is  contraction,  but  in  that  of  basalt,  &c.  the  very  opposite, 
viz.  compression,  that  has  caused  their  identical  structure. 

It  has  been  denied  that  in  the  case  of  basaltic  columns  the  prismatic 
configuration  can  have  been  produced  by  contraction,  because  the  prisms 
are  often  in  such  close  contact  that  it  is  impossible  to  insert  a  knife  or  a 
sheet  of  paper  between  them.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  the 
fence  l^  which  the  contraction  is  produced  acts  only  within  the  most 
aunute  and  imperceptible  distances,  and  that  a  space  consisting  of  a  great 
number  of  these  distances  may  yet  be  almost  insensible  to  our  powers  of 
observation.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  fissures  of  retreat  are  subsequentiy 
narrowed,  and  often  filled  up  by  infiltrations,  usually  of  iron  oxide,  which 
are  deposited  on  the  surfaces  of  the  columns.  The  reality  of  the  con- 
traction, and  the  extraordinaiy  force  it  exerts,  are  attested  by  a  circum- 
stance which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  atBurzet  in  the  Vivarais. 
The  basalt  of  this  locality  contains  numerous  large  knots  of  olivin,  often 
of  the  sixe  of  a  fist,;  it  is  at  the  siune  time  yery  regularly  columnar,  and 
the  columns  are  in  very  dose  contact  Tet  it  has  happened  in  many  in- 
stances that  the  fissures  of  retreat  have  divided  one  of  the  large  olivin 
nodules  into  two ;  half  being  enclosed  in  one  column,  and  the  other  half 
in  another  proximate  column.    Though  the  division  is  complete,  and  the 
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the  effect  of  producing  the  joint  further  from  the  base,  whence 
the  refirigeration  is  propagated,  at  the  sides  than  at  the  centre. 
From  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  angles  con- 
soGdating  sooner  than  the  flat  sides,  these  are 
occasionally  found  to  project  some  way  above 
the  latter  in  angular  processes,  which  give  to 
the  articulations  the  figure  of  so  many  thick 
cups  fitting  into  one  another ;  and  these  pro- 
cesses are  sometimes  themselves  separated  from 
the  lower  portion  of  the  cup  by  a  distinct  joint 
(see  fig.  28). 

§  12.  By  an  extreme  multiplication  of  joints,  the  columnar 
tends  to  pass  into  a  spheroidal  or  globiform  structure.  Indeed, 
the  prisms  of  some  basaltic  colonnades  appear  to  be  composed 
of  spheroids  piled  one  upon  the  other.  This  structure,  however, 
is  usually  disclosed  only  by  a  commencement  of  decomposi- 
tion ;  the  angles  in  excess  of  the  spheroids  first  becoming  dis- 
coloured, and  ultimately  fiJling  off  in  concentric  folia.  The 
columnar  lava  of  the  volcano  of  Bertrich  in  the  Eifel  looks 
as  if  formed  of  piles  of  Dutch  cheeses,  whence  the  name  of 
''the  Cheese-Cellar*"  given  to  a  grotto  in  it.  In  the  Isle  of 
Ponza,  prisms  of  a  green  vitreous  pitchstone  separate  readily 
into  very  perfect  spheroids  or  ovoidal  masses  from  afoot  to 
a  few  inches  in  diameter,  which  when  struck  desquamate  into 
concentric  laminae  exactly  like  the  coats  of  an  onion  (see  fig.  29) . 

More  than  one  separation  of  parts  appears  sometimes  to 

fractore-sui&ceB  smoothed,  probably  by  time  and  aqueous  filtration,  they 
correspond  so  completely  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  their  former  union 
in  the  same  nodulQ.  Their  separation  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a 
powerful  contractile  force  exerted  during  the  formation  of  the  columns — 
a  force  partaking  of  the  double  character  of  a  gr^  and  a  wrench.  No 
mutual  pressure  of  contiguous  spheroids  coiild  have  had  this  effect  Just 
so,  in  well-consolidated  conglomerates,  the  hardest  pebbles  are  often 
found  cut  clean  through  by  joints,  formed  by  the  same  concretionary- 
contractile  process.  In  many  granites,  likewise,  the  large  felspar-crystals 
are  similarly  bisected,  one  half  facing  the  other  on  either  side  of  a  joint. 
*  See  a  woodcut  of  this  in  Sir  C.  Lyell's  Manual,  fig.  637,  ed.  186a 
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take  place  successively  in  the  same  maas.    The  upper  part 

Kg.  29. 


liui  puBuig  into  globifbrtn.     (Obwja  di  Luna,  lale  of  Ponn^ 

having  been  rapidly  fissared  dirongb  the  diminution  of  bulk 
which  ensues  ftom  the  escape  of  its  vehicle  of  flnidily  hj  per- 
cola^n  throng  the  pores  of  the  hardeuiug  rock,  a  eecood 
series  of  fissores  may  anbseqaently  be  formedj  perpendicular, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  first,  when  the  temperature  of  the  lava  is 
lowered  still  fiuther  by  slow  transmission  of  vapour  and  heat 
through  the  first  series.  In  this  manner  the  rude  blocks  or 
layers  first  formed  are  divided  into  numerous  small  prisms 
perpendicular  to  their  bounding  sur&oes.  The  former  will  be 
Urge  and  very  irr^nlar,  owing  to  rapidi^  of  formation;  the 
latter  small  and  more  perfect.  Amongst  the  basaltic  colon< 
nades  of  the  Vivarais  are  some  beautiful  examples  of  this 
double  prismatic  structure.  A  part  of  one  may  be  seen  in 
fig.  28,  nipra. 

So,  too,  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  mass  of  lava,  after 
assmning  a  globiform  structure,  has,  by  subsequent  contraction, 
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been  divided  either  into  prisms  baving  their  axis  perpendicniftr 
to  the  sorfiace  of  the  spheroid^  and  therefore  conTei^g  to  its 
centre^  or  into  concentric  lamdlie — according  as  the  contractile 
foroe^  in  its  progress  from  the  snrftce  to  the  centre  of  the 
mass^  experiences  least  resistance  to  the  morement  of  the 
particles  in  thedireetikmof  the  radiij  or  of  the  tangents^  to  the 
sphere.  At  St.  Sandonx^  in  Aavergne^  is  a  beantiful  example 
of  the  former  variety  of  divisionary  stroctnre^  vis.  an  enormous 
spheroid  of  basalt,  more  than  60  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of 
very  regular  and  jointed  columns  radiating  from  its  centre, 
where  they  are  closely  united,  to  the  circumference,  where  a 
considerable  space  is  left  between  them*.  In  the  Sieben* 
gebirge  a  concentrically  laminated  spheroid  of  basalt  is  to  be 
seen,  having  a  diameter  of  600  or  600  feet  I  The  laminie  in 
this  case  show  a  tendency  to  colunmar  division  likewise,  the 
prisms  being  at  right  an^es  to  the  curved  planes  of  the 

laminiet- 

§  13.  The  division  into  concentric  spheroids  is  common 
and  well  known.  It  occurs  on  every  scale,  from  spheroids 
many  feet  in  diameter  to  the  smallest  oolitic  grains.  Many 
lava-rocks  are  thus  separated  into  angulo-globular  pieces  about 
the  sise  of  a  pea,  occasioning  a  pisolitic  structure.  These 
spherulites  are  sometimes  only  disclosed  by  decomposition* 
In  the  greystone  or  semi-augitic  lavas,  each  has  a  grain  or 
crystal  of  felspar  for  a  nudens.  Bocks  of  this  character 
have  been  called  Variolites.  In  the  very  felspathic,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  vitreous  lavas,  this  structure  is  frequent;  the 
spherulites  assume  a  pearly  lustre,  and  the  resultant  rock  is 
called  Pearlstone,  vast  masses  of  which  occur  in  Hungary  and 
the  Andes  of  Peru.  The  spherulites,  or  crystallites,  as  thqr  are 
sometimes  called,  are  more  or  less  crystalline,  having  at  times 
a  radiated,  at  others  a  concentric  lamellar  structure,  occasion- 

*  An  engraving  of  this  rock  is  given  by  Faujas  de  St.  Fond, '  Sur  le 
VivaiaiB  et  le  Velaj.' 
t  Noggerath,  Rheinland,  vol.  ii.  p.  260. 
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ally  both  combined.  They  are  of  exactly  the  same  character 
aa  those  which  form  themselves  in  the  refuse  slag  of  glaas- 
fomaces ;  and  the  multiplication  of  such  spherulitic  concretions 
throughout  the  mass  transfonns  itsyitreous  texture  into  a  more 
or  less  stony  or  scaly  onCj  just  as  happens  by  abw  cooling  <^ 
the  fused  Sowl6y  Sag  basalt  in  Messrs.  Chance's  manufactory 
of  artificial  stone  at  Birmingham.  Passages  of  this  kind  from 
a  wholly  vitreous  to  a  stony  texture  may  be  observed  in  many 
felspathic  lava-rocks.  In  some— for  example,  in  those  of  the 
Ponza  Isles  and  Ischia — ^the  movement  of  the  matter,  probably 
under  oondderable  pressure,  has  evidently  dragged  out  the 
felspathic  spherulites  into  flattened  disks,  and  ultimately  into 
thin  planes,  which  give  a  patched  or  ribboned  and  laminated 
structure  to  the  rock. 

§  14.  Some  lavas,  by  the  multiplication  of  joints  parallel 
to  the  cooling  surfaces,  assume  on  consolidation  a  tabular  or 
lamellar  divisionary  structure.  This  occurs  most  frequently 
where  the  component  inequiaxed  ^aystals  or  scales  are  dis- 
posed conformably;  owing  to  which,  the  fluidity  is  greater 
in  the  direction  of  their  longest  plane  surfaces  than  in  the 
transverse  direction,  occasioning  the  tSUb  frequent  production 
of  retreat-fissures  across,  thaiv^th,  the  grain  of  the  rock ;  and 
thus  the  lava  is  divided  into  concretionary  plates  or  lamellae,  of 
greater  or  less  thickness,  according^  to  the  greater  or  less  differ- 
ence in  the  fluidity  of  the  lava  in  these  opposite  directions. 
When  the  thickness  is  comparatively  great,  the  structure  is 
called  tabular;  when  less  so,  lamellar ;  and  when  the  plates 
are  very  thin,  slaty  or  schistose.  The  cause  of  the  parallel 
disposition  of  the  crystalline  particles  of  such  lavas  is  probably 
the  squeezing  or  dragging  out  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected while  moving  on  or  under  pressure,  already  referred 
to  as  productive  of  a  laminated  structure  in  many  trachytes, — 
the  same  process,  in  tact,  which  is  now  recognised  as  the 
cause  of  cleavage  in  day-date. 

The  lamdlar  structure  is  often  accompanied  by  the  pris- 
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matic  or  oolmnnari  ot  which,  howev&t,  it  is  wholly  independent. 
The  prismB,  being  perpendicnlar  to  the  eiposed  mutticeB,  aie 
generally  (though  not  neoesBarily)  transyerae  to  the  planeB  ot 
the  lamelliB ;  which  being  always  paralld  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  lava  moved,  and  by  that  motion  led  its  crystalline 
particles  to  arrange  themselyes  in  planes,  are'  also,  of  conrse, 
mostly  purallel  to  the  outer  sur&oes  of  the  bed,  current,  or 
dyke. 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  united  structure  occurs  in  the 
Boche  Tuili^  in  the  Mont  Dore.  The  clinkstone  of  which 
this  rock  is  composed  (an  insulated  firagment  of  the  vast  cur- 
rent descending  from  the  Puy  Gros)  is  r^;ulady  divided  into 
nearly  vertical  columns.  It  is  also  esitremely  schistose,  as  the 
vulgar  name  of  the  rock  implies,  the  laminae  being  used  as 
slates  for  roofing.  The  direction  of  the  lamellm  in  the  centre 
of  the  rock  is  horisontal,  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  prisms,  but  gradually  declines  towards  the  north, 
until  it  becomes  parallel  with  their  axis.  The  &ct  that  the 
former  arrangement  conmiunicates  great  solidity  to  the  prisms, 
while  the  latter  affords  easy  access  to  the  agents  of  division 
and  degradation,  perfectly  accounts  for  the  isolation  of  this 
rock ;  the  part  in  which  the  latter  arrangement  prevailed  being 
wasted  away.  This  curvature  of  the  lamellae  is  probably,  as 
has  been  said,  owing  to  some  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
movement  or  pressure  to  which  the  matter  was  subjected 
during  the  progress  of  ccmsolidation.  It  is  seemingly  ana- 
logous to  the  curvature  of  the  blue  and  white  veins  in  a 
glacier. 

Some  of  the  basaltic  lavas  of  the  Mont  Dore,  as  at  St.  Bon- 
net, are  remarkable  for  their  tabulated  structure — ^the  tables 
meiuniring  frequently  10  or  12  feet  in  length,  nearly  as  much 
in  breadth,  and  from  2  to  6  inches  only  in  thickness.  They 
ring  like  a  bell.  The  grain  of  the  rock  is  dose,  fine,  and 
minutdy  crystalline.  Clinkstone  rings  in  the  same  manner, 
whence  its  name. 
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Just  as  the  incomplete  yielding  or  subsidence  of  the  lava 
in  a  direction  vertical  to  the  cooling  sartaKse  occasions  the 
transverse  fissures^  or  joints,  by  which  the  columnar  concre- 
tions are  divided,  so,  when  the  fluidity  of  the  slaty  lavas  in  the 
direction  of  the  scales,  or  plates,  is  insufficient  entirely  to 
compensate  all  the  tendency  to  contract  in  that  direction, 
transverse  joints  are  produced  in  them  at  intervals  more  or 
less  distant;  and  by  the  multiplication  of  these,  the  tables 
assume  a  cubical  or  rhomboidal  form,  such  as  is  conspicuous 
in  the  earlier  traps,  in  syenite,  and  even  in  granite^. 

§  15.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  divisionary  structure,  or 
r^ularity  of  internal  form,  which  a  mass  of  pasty  lava  may 
assume  during  its  refrigeration  or  consolidation,  according  to 
circumstances,  comprehends  the  following  varieties : — 

1.  The  prismatic  or  columnar. 

2.  The  tabular,  lamellar,  and  schistose. 
8.  The  rhomboidal  or  cubiform. 

4.  The  globiform. 

6.  The  angnlo'globular. 
And  that  two,  or  even  more,  of  these  varieties  of  form  may 
be  combined  in  the  same  mass. 

Sut  before  we  proceed  further  to  consider  the  varying  mo- 
difications assumed  by  erupted  lavas  after  their  emission  on 
the  sur&oe  of  the  earth,  some  attention  must  be  directed  to 
the  various  mineral  characters  and  composition  which  they 
present  on  examination.  This  subject  has  been  partly  anti- 
cipated  already,  but  requires  further  examination. 

*  In  fact,  the  9traiifkation  and  jointing  of  rocks  of  all  kinds,  where  the 
strata  are  separated  by  seamSf  are  produced  by  this  concretionary  process, 
accompanying  the  final  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  mass  influenced 
by  pressure,  and  probably  the  drainage  of  its  fluid  vehicle. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
MINERAL  CHARACTERS  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  LAVAS. 

§  1.  Laya-eocks — that  is  to  sbj,  rocks  wliich  have  been 
observed  to  flow  as  lavas  from  volcanic  orifices^  or  which 
appear,  from  their  position  (for  example,  as  forming  the  sub- 
stance of  dykes,  or  currents,  or  massive  hummocks,  on  the 
flank  or  at  the  base  of  a  volcanic  mountain),  to  have  been 
manifestly  erupted  in  a  condition  of  igneous  liquefaction — 
although  difiering  more  or  less  in  mineral  character,  are  aU 
found,  upon  analysis,  to  be  composed  of  silicates  of  alumina  or 
magnesia,  with  some  protoxide  of  iron,  potash  or  soda,  and  lime; 
these  elements  being  generally  crystallized  in  some  of  the 
various  forms  of  felspar,  quarts,  augite  or  hornblende,  mica, 
olivin,  or  titaniferous  iron.     When  the  augitic  or  ferruginous 
minerals  abound,  the  rock  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  than 
when  the  felspathic  elements  predominate,  in  the  extreme  pro- 
portion of  5  to  4^.    The  latter  class  of  lava-rock  is  known  to 
mineralogists  by  the  generic  term  of  Trachyte ;  the  former  of 
Basalt  {dolerite,  Brongniart) .    There  are  many  lava-rocks  of  a 
middle  class,  to  which,  from  their  prevalent  light-grey  tints,  in- 
termediate between  the  usual  black  or  dark  slate-colour  of 
basalt  and  the  ashy-grey  or  brown  or  yellowish- white  shades  of 
trachyte,  I  long  since  gave  the  name  of  'greystone' — corre- 
sponding to  the  tephrine  of  Brongniart  and  the  trachy-dolerite 
of  Abich ;  and  I  BtUl  think  the  name  of '  greystone '  more  con- 

*  Mr.  Darwin  defines  the  specific  gravity  of  the  usual  component 
minerals  of  lavas,  as  ranging,  in  felspar  from  2-2-74 ;  hornblende  or  augite, 
2-4-8-4J  olivin,  3-3-8-4 ;  quartz,  2-6-2-8;  and,  lastly,  in  oxides  of  iron 
from  4'8-5'2.  ('  Volcanic  Islands/) 
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genial  to  oxir  language  than  either  of  the  above.  The  term 
^clinkstone'  (phonoUie)  is  given  to  the  schistose  varieties  of 
greystone.  It  has  usually  a  large  proportion  of  the  aluminous 
minerak'^.  Granular  or  crystallized  quarts  is  not  very  fire- 
quently  met  with  in  lava-rocks,  but  occurs  in  some  trachytes, 
the  crystals  being  hexagonal  prisms  with  a  pyramidal  trunca- 
tion at  each  end,  conveying  the  impression  that  they  crystal- 
Used  before  any  of  the  other  component  minerals.  OeneraUy, 
however,  the  quarts  is  granular,  and  appears  as  if  externally 
fused ;  or  it  is  mixed  with  the  compact  base  of  the  rock.  Among 
the  trachytes  of  Hungary,  the  Fonza  Isles,  and  the  Andes, 
some  are  highly  siliceous — ^indeed,  occasionally,  might  be  mis- 
taken for  flint,  of  which  th^  have  the  oonchoidal  fracture  and 
cutting  edges,  with  veins  of  quartz  or  crystals  lining  their 
cavities.  The  felspar  of  trachyte  is  usually  ghasy,  but  not  un- 
frequently  opake.    Its  crystals  occur  in  porphyritic  trachytes 

*  TiaieBBot  Jukes,  Sir  C.  Lyell,  and  some  other  geologists  adopt  the 
tenn '  dolerite'  for  the  general  daas  of  augitic  lava^rocka.  I  cannot  see 
why  the  old  and  weU-known  name  '  basalt'  should  be  discarded  for  this 
newer  coinage.  By  some  writers  it  is  confined  to  angitic  rocks  which 
happen  to  contain  olivin.  But  this  limited  distinction  will  never,  I 
think,  be  generally  received;  and  as  the  term  'basalt'  is  the  oldest,  the 
beet-known,  and  the  most  generally  recognized,  it  would  surely  be  de- 
sirable to  continue  to  employ  it  for  the  entire  dase  of  lava*-rocks  in  which 
augite  or  hornblende  and  the  ferruginous  minerals  generally  preponderate, 
so  as  to  give  a  prevailing  dark  colour  and  high  specific  gravity  to  the 
rock  If  the  term  '  dolerite'  be  given  up  as  a  synonym  for '  basalt'  among 
English  geologists,  that  of '  trachy-dolerite'  must  follow,  and  'greystone' 
had  better  be  substituted,  for  the  inteimediate  class.  I  submit,  more- 
over, that  the  first  word  is  inappropriate,  as  this  class  of  rocks  has  nothing 
of  the  roughness  of  texture  implied  by  the  first  dissyllable.  They  are,  on 
the  contrary,  usually  smoother  than  basalt  itself,  and  sometimes  have 
almost  a  soapy  feel,  as  in  some  clinkstones,  which  are  scaly  greystones. 
It  is  possible  to  go  too  far  in  our  acceptance  of  Continental  nomenclature. 
Some  writers,  for  example,  call  every  current  of  lava  a  '  couUe^  Where 
we  have  a  fitting  and  expressive  English  word  applicable  to  any  subject, 
it  is  better  to  employ  it  than,  with  a  view  to  scientific  uniformity,  intro- 
duce unnecessary  GaUicisms  or  Grecisms  into  our  vocabulary.  For  this 
reason  I  also  prefer  the  term  'greenstone'  to  that  of  'diorite.' 
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aometfanes  more  than  an  incli  or  two  in  length.  In  some  laras 
it  is  entirely  replaoed  bjr  lencite  in  dodecahedral  ciyatals,  alsb 
oocaaionally  yerj  large.  The  aogite  is  at  times  represented 
by  hornblende,  and  its  crystals  also  are  sometimes  large  and 
perfect.  The  mica  occurs  generally  in  hexagonal  or  rhomboidal 
tables ;  oliyin  in  bright  olive-green  crystals  or  grannies ;  tita- 
niferons  iron  in  grains  or  octohedral  crystals. 

&  2.  The  older  lavas — i.  e.  the  volcanic  matter  which  pene- 

in  sach  sitoations  as  show  it  to  belong  to  the  prse-tertiary 
age — dilffer  to  a  certain  degree  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  both 
in  aspect  and  in  mineral  character,  bom  the  lavas  of  more 
recent  date,  just  described.  They  have  been  usually  called 
Traps,  or  trappean  rod^s.  Those  which  represent  the  basaltic 
ckiss  generally  contain  hornblende  rather  than  ougite,  and  are 
called  Greenstone  (diorite) .  The  augitic  rocks  of  this  class  have 
likewise  numerous  varieties,  respectively  called  Melaphyre, 
Ga.bbro  or  Diallage-rock,  Diabase,  Kersanton,  &c.  Even  ser- 
pentine seems  to  be  justly  included  among  them.  These  last 
varieties  are  usually  found  in  the  vicinity  of  limestone  strata, 
into  which  they  appear  to  pass;  the  elements  of  the  sedimentary 
and  eruptive  rocks  being  mixed  by  joint  mechanical  and  che- 
mical action.  The  felspathic  rocks  of  an  early  age  are  most  fre- 
quently compact,  and  then  called  Felstone,  or  compact  felspar : 
if  the  base  contain  distinct  crystals.  Felspar-porphyry.  Elva- 
nite,  or  quartadferous  porphyry,  has  the  same  base,  or  a  granular 
one  composed  of  the  same  materials,  with  disseminated  crystals 
or  crystalline  grains  of  quartz.  The  traps,  both  felstones  and 
greenstones,  are  accompanied  by  their  respective  conglome- 
rates of  ash  or  tuff,  some  of  which,  when  laminated,  have  been 
called  '  trap-shales.'  The  terms  '  claystone'  and  '  wacke  *  are 
usually  applied  to  felstone  and  greenstone,  respectively,  or 
their  tufis,  when  in  a  decomposed  state. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  earlier  volcanic 
rocks  are  more  dense  and  compact  in  texture,  and  less  fre- 
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qnently  exhibit  oeUular  or  scorifoim  parts,  than  the  recent 
lavas  and  tuffs.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  are  more 
crystalline.  Of  course  they  are  likely  to  have  been  more 
altered  by  infiltrations,  and  other  decomposing  or  metamor- 
phic  influences;  and  in  this  way,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  may 
account  for  such  distinctive  characters  as  th^  exhibit,  without 
being  driven  to  suppose  them  produced  under  different  cir- 
cumstances from  the  more  recent  volcanic  rocks.  Some,  how- 
ever, among  them,  such  as  serpentines,  porphyries,  and  syenites, 
occasionally  approach  so  nearly  in  character  and  in  circum- 
stances of  position  to  granite  and  its  associated  crystalline 
rocks,  as  to  claim  a  plutonic  rather  than  a  volcanic  origin.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  consideration  hereafter  >i^« 
§  8*  Besides  their  differences  in  mineral  constitution,  as 
shown  either  by  mechanical  or  chemical  analysis,  lava-rocks 
vary  much  in  texture  and  aspect.  Some  are  perfectly  vitreous ; 
others  semi-vitreous.  The  most  glassy  and  semi-translucent 
varieties  are  known  by  the  name  of  '  obsidian';  the  opake 
and  resinous  or  waxy,  of  'pitchstone.'    The  former  do  not 

*  To  the  above  brief  description  of  the  mineral  composition  of  yol- 
caaie  iocIes  it  maj  be  objected,  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  different 
tupeoM  of  the  genus  Felspar,  viz.  albite,  potass-albite,  soda-felspar,  ortho- 
dasey  anorthite,  labradorite,  oligoclase,  andesin,  ryacolite,  adularia,  Peri- 
cline,  &c,  as  distinguished  bj  Gustav  Boee  and  his  disciples.  I  have 
perhaps  been  biassed  in  this  determination  bj  an  imperfect  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  these  minute  chemical  differences,  in  a  geological 
view  of  the  subject,  and  too  strong  a  sense  of  the  complexity  introduced 
by  them  iato  the  classification  of  vblcanic  rocks.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  chemists  are  not  yet  thoroughly  agreed  on  the  specific  characters  of 
these  varieties.  On  Uie  other  hand,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  generic  characters  of  felspar,  as  shown  in  its  general  aspect,  its  cry- 
stalline forms  and  cleavage,  and  its  composition,  as  found  on  analysis, 
almost  wholly  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  more  or  less  of  lime  and  potash 
or  soda,  but  without  any,  or  merely  a  trace  of  magnesia  or  of  iron  oxide, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  compose  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  other 
minerals,  viz.  augite,  hornblende,  mica,  oUvin,and  titaniferous  iron,  usually 
associated  with  felspar  in  the  various  volcanic  and  hypogene  rocks.  See 
the  analysis  of  minerals  most  abundant  in  such  rocks,  in  Sir  C.  Lyell's 
<  Manual  of  Geology,'  p.  479,  ed.  1866. 
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oocor  among  the  trappean  or  older  lavas.  Both  are  found 
most  frequently  in  conjunction  with  trachyte.  Sometimes, 
however,  as  in  Iceland,  Bourbon,  and  Hawaii,  augitic  lavas 
containing  olivin  have  run  into  a  pure  black  glass. 

The  vitreous  varieties  are  occasionally  porphyritic,  but 
more  frequently,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  crystallites  or  smaU  globular  concretions,  chiefly  of 
felspar,  within  them,  pass  into  '  pearlstone.'  Among  the 
basaltic  lavas  and  traps  there  occurs  a  similar  small  globular 
structure  likewise — ^most  frequently  disclosed  only  by  decom- 
position; but  in  these  the  very  vitreous  or  'pearly'  lustre  is 
■  wanting.  The  vitreous  lavas  are  indeed,  in  both  classes,  ex- 
ceptional. The  texture  of  the  great  bulk  of  lava-rocks  is  stony 
and  granular,  often  highly  crystalline ;  the  component  crystals 
of  felspar,  augite  or  hornblende,  mica,  olivin,  and  perhaps 
quartz,  being,  though  interlaced  and  interpenCtrating,  occasion- 
ally as  distinct  and  large  as  in  granite.  At  times  the  lai^r 
crystals  are  disseminated  in  a  compact-looking  felspathic  base 
or  paste,  as  in  the  older  porphyries.  In  some  lava-rocks  the 
crystalline  or  granular  minerals  are  loosely  aggregated,  so  as 
to  form  a  porous,  or  even  an  earthy,  almost  pulverulent,  rock ; 
in  others  closely  compacted  into  a  hard,  dense,  and  solid  one. 
The  texture  is  sometimes  laminar,  slaty  or  scaly,  the  ineqtu- 
axed  crystals  lying  in  parallel  planes,  as  in  gneiss  or  mica-schist ; 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  irregularly  a^;regated  in  a  oon- 
fdsed  granitoidal  mixture,  in  which,  however  compact  it  may 
appear  to  the  eye,  the  microscope  seldom  fails  to  discover  an 
abundance  of  minute  pores  or  cavities.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  several  of  these  varieties  of  texture  are  foimd  passing, 
on  a  large  scale,  into  each  other  in  the  same  rock.  Patches  or 
nodules  of  one  kind  are  not  imfrequently  included  in  a  mass  of 
a  very  different  one. 

§  4.  It  is  a  question  of  considerable  interest,  what  are  the 
circumstances  which  determine  these  differences  of  texture  in 
lava-rocks  ?    The  current  notion  is — or  rather,  I  should  say. 
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used  to  be — ^that  all  lavas  have  issued  from  the  yolcanic  vent 
into  the  open  air,  and  flowed  or  moved  into  their  present 
positions  in  a  condition  of  complete  igneous  fusion,  and  sub- 
sequently acquired  a  more  or  less  crystalline  texture  accord- 
ing as  they  were  cooled  and  consolidated  more  or  less  slowly. 
Certain  experiments  of  Watt  are  quoted  in  support  of  this 
doctrine ;  which,  however,  is  not  confirmed  by  a  juster  appre- 
ciation of  the  experiments  themselves,  or  by  extended  observa- 
tion and  comparison  of  the  texture  of  different  lavas  as  they 
occur  in  nature. 

It  is  true,  that  if  basalt,  such  as  that  of  the  Bowley-rag 
near  Birmingham  (the  rock  operated  on  by  Watt,  and  now 
employed  by  Messrs.  Chance  in  their  manufactory  of  artificial 
stone),  having  been  completely  fused  in  a  furnace,  is  made 
to  cool  very  slowly,  the  process  lasting  some  days,  it  assumes 
by  degrees  a  more  or  less  stony  texture,  through  the  formation 
of  crystallites  or  globular  concretions,  which,  as  they  mul- 
tiply, interlace  and  compress  each  other,  until  the  whole  sub- 
stance has  obtained  a  scaly  semicrystalline  grain.  Sut  if  this 
same  matter  in  fusion  is  poured  out  into  the  open  air,  in  the 
same  way  as  molten  iron  is  poured  from  a  crucible  or  fomace 
into  a  mould,  or  as  lava  issues  firom  a  volcanic  orifice  during 
an  eruption,  it  invariably  hardens  into  a  complete  glass,  not 
differing  in  appearance  from  obsidian.  Now,  a  great  number 
of  lava-streams  are  observable  in  different  volcanic  districts 
composed  throughout  of  a  rock  of  such  absolutely  vitreous 
texture.  I  may  mention  the  currents  of  glassy  pumice  and  of 
obsidian  in  the  Isles  of  Lipari,  Volcano,  and  Pantellaria,  those 
of  Toieriffe,  of  Mount  Ararat,  of  Hecla,  Krabla,  and  several 
other  volcanos  in  Icdand,  and  of  many  among  the  Andes. 
These  glassy  lava-streams  we  may  indeed  believe  to  have  flowed 
in  a  state  of  true  fusion,  as  complete  as  that  of  metal,  or  of 
common  glass,  or  the  basalt  above  mentioned  when  melted 
artificially  in  a  furnace.  Sut  in  none  of  these  examples 
has  it  ever  been  discovered,  nor  has  any  one  suggested  any 
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grounds  for  supposing,  that  the  process  of  cooling  or  consoli- 
dation was,  or  could  have  been,  more  rapid  than  in  the  case 
of  the  numerous  similarly  disposed  currents  of  the  same  or 
neighbouring  volcanos,  exhibiting  the  same  mineral  character 
on  analysis,  bat  which  in  texture  are  entirdy  atony  and  gra- 
nular, often  indeed  as  highly  crystalline  as  granite,  and  hare 
not  even  the  most  superficial  film  of  true  glassy  matter.  The 
difference  of  texture  in  the  two  kinds  of  rock  must  therefore 
clearly  be  owing  to  some  other  cause  than  more  or  less  rapid 
cooling. 

Indeed,  the  globular  '  bombs'  and  tattered  fragments  of 
laya  which  are  ihrown  up  in  a  liquid  state  from  the  seething 
caldron  within  a  voleanie  vent,  and  harden  instantaneously 
before  they  fall,  as  well  as  the  scoriform  crust  which  con- 
geals with  CKtreme  rapidity  on  the  surface  of  a  lava-current 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  usually  possess  the  same  granular 
or  crystalline  texture,  and  contain  the  same  proportion  of 
lai^  or  minute  crystals,  as  the  innermost  parts  of  the  current, 
which  mnst  have  been  cooled  and  consolidated  in  the  most 
gradual  and  tranquil  manner.  Were  the  tiieory  correct,  that 
more  or  less  slow  cooling  occasioned  the  more  or  less  complete 
crystalliEation  of  lava,  the  inner  and  lower  portions  of  a  deep 
current,  which  has  taken  years  to  cool,  ought  to  be  infinitely 
more  crystalline  than  the  upper  and  rapidly  consolidated  por- 
tion. Indeed,  the  degree  and  regularity  of  crystallization 
ought  to  be  found  to  increase  uniformly  and  progressively  from 
above  downwards.  But  this  is  true  in  no  instance  that  I  am 
aware  oL  The  most  compact  fine-grained  lava-rocks  are  usu- 
ally of  uniform  texture  and  grain  throughout  their  entire  thick- 
ness. So  also  are  those  which  possess  the  coarsest  texture  or 
the  greatest  proportion  of  lai^  visible  crystals. 

These  considerations  led  me  long  since  (in  1825)  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  lava,  when 
issuing  from  a  volcanic  vent,  is  already  granulated,  or  com- 
posed of  more  or  less  imperfect  crystala  enveloped  in  a  baae  or 
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paste  of  finer  grain^  but  still  minutely  grannlttr  (not  reduced 
to  molecular  fusion),  and  that  its  liquidity  («.  e.  the  mobility 
of  the  solid  component  particles)  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  pre- 
sence between  and  among  them  of  an  interstitial  fluid ;  which 
fluid  can  scarcely  be  supposed  other  than  that  same  water,  or^ 
raiherj  vapour  of  water  (at  times  holding  in  solution,  perhaps, 
more  or  less  of  silex  or  other  mineral  matter*),  which  is  ob- 
served to  issue  in  abundance  from  the  sur&ce  and  crevices  of 
incandescent  lava  at  the  moment  of  its  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  in  the  very  act  of  consolidation* 

Dolomieu  (a  sagacious  observer  of  volcanic  phenomena  in 
the  last  century)  had  already  put  forward  a  similar  view  upon 
the  nature  of  the  fluidity  of  lavas,  with  this  important  excep- 
tion, that  he  supposed  the  vehicle  that  gives  mobility  to  their 
solid  particles  to  be,  not  water  or  aqueous  vapour,  but  sulphur 
— an  opinion  which  the  quantity  bf  sulphur  to  be  detected  in 
ordinary  lavas  is  quite  inadequate  to  supportf.  Since  his 
time,  however,  chemical  analysis  has  discovered  water  to  be 
a  veiy  abundant  ingredient  in  nearly  all  the  pyrogenous  cry- 
stalline rocks ;  and  even  granite  is  now  acknowledged  by  all 
geologists  to  have  owed  its  liquidity  or  plasticity  to  this 
element  as  a  vehicle  of  its  component  crystalline  particles. 
There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the 
same  in  the  case  of  the  felspathic  and  augitic  lavas,  of  a  granular 
or  crystalline  texture. 

*  It  is  well  known  now  that  heated  water  or  flteam  containing  a  certain 
proportion  of  potash,  readily  takes  into  solution  silex.  In  this  way  both 
the  felspar  and  qnarti  of  volcanic  (or  plutonic)  rocks  may  have  existed  in 
a  liquid  or  viscid  condition  at  temperatures  fiir  below  their  point  of  fusion. 

t  Dolomieu,  Sur  les  lies  Ponces^  avant-propos,  1788 : — *'  Le  feu  des 
volcans  ne  denature  pas  ordinairement  les  pierres  qu'il  a  mises  en  ^tat  de 
fbsion. .....  Le  feu  agit  di^remment  que  le  feu  d&  nos  feumeauz.    H 

produit  dans  les  laves  une  fluidity  qui  n*a  aocun  rapport  avec  la  fluidity 
vitreuse  que  nous  op^rons  lorsque  nous  voulons  rendre  aux  laves  elles- 

mimes  leur  fluidity H  produit  la  fluidity  par  simple  dilatation,  qui 

permet  aux  particules  de  gli$9er  les  unes  sur  les  autres,  et  peut-etre  par 
le  concouxB  d'une  autre  mati^re,  qui  sert  de  vSUicule  k  la  fluidity." 
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It  is  true  that  M.  Delease  (who  stands  foremost  in  advo- 
cating the  aqueous  plasticity  of  granite  and  the  associated 
crystalline  rocks)  dedaies  volcanic  (lava-)  rocks  to  be  anhy- 
drous^ i.e.  {comparatively)  destitute  of  water.  Sut  this  is 
precisely  what  we  should  expect  in  consequence  of  these  having 
parted  with  their  water  in  the  eruptive  dischai^ges  or  more 
tranqufl  exhalations  of  steam  that  proceeded  firom  them  on 
obtaining  a  free  communication  with  the  atmosphere ;  whereas 
granites  and  many  of  the  earlier  trap-rocks  not  having,  accord- 
ing to  all  probability,  reached  the  open  air  in  a  state  of  Uque- 
&ction,  but  having  while  in  that  state  been  only  forced  into, 
or  among,  the  overlying  beds,  perhaps  at  great  depths  beneath 
the  sea,  certainly  under  enormous  pressures,  stall  retain  their 
interstitial  water. 

Moreover,  the  crystals  of  many  lava-rocks  appear  to  have 
suffered  considerable  attrition,  rounding,  and  disintegration 
through  mutual  friction.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  base  of  the  more  fine-grained  lavas.  Nor  can  any  one 
look  at  the  lai^  glassy  felspar-crystals  of  some  porphyritic 
trachytes,  or  the  large  leucites  of  some  greystones,  which 
show  marks  not  merely  of  disruption,  but  also  of  penetration 
by  the  finer  paste  that  envelopes  them,  and  of  partial  vitri- 
faction,  without  being  convinced  that  they  at  least  were  formed 
long  before  the  lava  in  which  they  occur  became  stationary. 
Mr.  Darwin  describes,  in  Albemarle  Island  (one  of  the 
Galapagos  group),  a  very  fluid  stream  of  lava,  black,  com- 
pact, with  angular  air-cells,  and  thickly  studded  with  large 
fractured  crystals  of  glassy  felspar  (albite),  many  of  them  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  which  he  says  were  evidently  enveloped 
and  penetrated  by  the  lava,  and  rounded  by  friction  as  the 
current  flowed  on^.  MM.  Monticelli  and  Covelli  describe 
the  lava  of  Vesuvius,  erupted  in  1822,  as  containing  leudte  in 
the  proportion  of  6  to  1.     The  crystalline  granules  of  leudte 

*  See  also  Bischoff,  Chemical  Geology,  Cavendiah  Soc  PuU.  voL  iL 
pp.  22d-230. 
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presented  dear  indications  of  having  undergone  partial  fdsion 
within  the  volcano  previous  to  the  emission  of  the  lava.  They 
were  melted  at  the  surface^  and  covered  with  a  bluish-white 
glaze.  Mr.  Forbes  says  of  the  trachytes  of  the  South  American 
volcanos^  "  There  is  reason  to  suppose  them  to  have  frequently 
been  ejected  while  in  a  pasty  state,  after  the  quartz  (at  least) 
had  crystallized,  and  the  temperature  of  the  whole  had  be- 
come much  lower  than  the  fusing-point  of  the  rock  itself*.'' 

Some  lavas  contain  nodules  of  olivin  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  boulders,  so  evidently  have  they  suffered-  attrition 
during  the  flow  of  the  current  which  contains  them.  It 
was  remarked  by  Von  Such  of  the  basaltic  lavas  of  Lance- 
rote  (and  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  the  same  observation 
with  respect  to  those  of  the  Eifd,  and  also  in  the  Yivarais), 
that  while  the  nodules  of  olivin  are  large,  reaching  even  to 
the  size  of  a  man's  head,  near  the  source  of  the  current,  they 
dwindle  away  towards  its  extremity,  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible,  the  olivin  being  there  broken  down  and  mixed  with 
the  other  fine  crystalline  granules  of  the  lava.  Had  the 
olivin  crystallized  from  slow  cooling  after  emission  of  the  lava, 
the  reverse  must  have  been  the  case.  So,  again,  the  rock 
which  composes  many  dykes  is  observed  to  have  a  finer  grain 
towards  the  sides  or  selvages  of  the  dyke  than  at  its  centre, 
owing  probably  to  the  greater  amount  of  mutual  friction  to 
which  the  crystalline  or  granular  particles  must  have  been 
exposed,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  formed  previously 
to  the  injection  of  the  dyke,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
parts.  Many  dykes  exhibit  a  laminated  structure  in  planes 
parallel  to  their  sides,  which  is  probably  attributable,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  laminated  lavas  already  spoken  of,  to  internal 
friction  and  consequent  differential  movements  among  thdr 
component  crystaUine  matter  while  it  was  impelled  between 
the  walls  of  the  dyke,  under  severe  lateral  pressure. 

Moreover,  the  scoriae  of  all  lavas  contain  as  many  and  equally 
*  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  1861,  vol.  xvii.  p.  26. 
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lai^  and  perfect  ccyBtals  as  the  oentnl  parts  of  the  lodL 
The  explonans  of  StramboU  throw  up  quantities  of  perfect 
hexahedral  crystals  of  angite^  generally  donUe ;  mudi  also  of 
the  loose  ejected  sand  of  Etna  and  o€her  Tolcanos  is  composed  of 
separate  well-fcmned  crystals  of  augite,  titanifevous  iron^  nuca, 
be,,  all  of  vhich  must  surely  have  crystalUxed  before  they  were 
thrown  out.  It  is  wholly  incrediUe  that  any  of  such  crystals 
could  have  been  formed  during  the  few  moments  occupied 
by  the  consolidation  of  these  scoriae.  '' G^eologists/'  says 
M.  BischofTj  ''are  now  unanimous  in  the  opinicm  that  the 
formation  of  crystalline  minerals^  whatever  was  their  origin^ 
took  place  very  slowly*.''  I  do  not  agree  with  BischofiPs  esti* 
mate  of  thousands^  nay,  millions  of  years  being  required  for  the 
formation  of  a  large  crystal  of  felspar  or  leudte ;  but  I  think 
erery  one  will  acknowledge  that  the  process  could  not  have 
been  of  momentary  duration  only. 

It  is  not^  of  course^  meant  to  be  denied  that  lavas  have,  be- 
fore their  eruption,  been  melted,  nor  even  that,  when  erupted, 
they  are  not  usually  in  a  condition  of  fusion,  if  by  that  term 
we  only  mean  a  certain  degree  of  fireedom  of  motion  given  by 
heat  to  the  particles.  This  fusion,  though  imperfect,  equals 
probably  in  most  cases  that  of  the  impure  earthy  and  partly 
metallic  matter  of  the  slagB  and  soorise  that  form  on  the  sur- 
face of  melted  iron  in  a  furnace,  to  which,  in  texture  and 
aspect,  the  scorise  of  lavas  often  bear  so  great  a  resemblance. 
Nor  does  the  theory  of  the  already  semicrystalline  or  granular 
character  of  lava  before  it  issues  from  the  volcanic  vent  or 
settles  on  the  outer  surfece  of  the  earth,  exclude  the  suppo- 
sition that  many  of  the  crystals  observed  in  the  rock  into 
which  it  afterwards  consolidates,  may  have  been  formed,  or, 
rather,  enlarged  and  perfected,  during  that  process.  This 
would  indeed  seem,  i  priori,  to  be  very  probable,  since  the 
escape  of  the  greater  part  of  the  contained  interstitial  water, 
in  the  shape  of  vapour  (by  exudation  through  the  crevices  and 
*  Chemicsl  Geology,  Cayendish  Soc.  PubL  vol  ii.  p.  108. 
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pores  of  the  rock)^  and  the  consequent  rapid  loss  of  the  heat 
likewise  which  kqpt  the  crystalline  particles  more  or  less  sepa- 
rated, must  bring  them  together  again,  while  still  possessing 
a  certain  freedom  of  movement,  in  a  manner  most  fikvouraUe 
to  the  action  of  the  polarizing  force  (whatever  it  is)  that 
occaeions  crystallisation.  Some  of  the  finer  particles  may 
thns  have  modted,  according  to  their  affinities,  into  more  per- 
fect crystals  than  the  rest*.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  some 
action  of  a  character  approaching  to  crystallization,  affecting 
all  the  particles  of  the  mass,  and  causing  them  to  cohere  more 
or  less  tenacionaly,  accompanies  the  '  Betting '  or  consolidation 
of  even  the  most  exposed  sur&ces  of  the  semi-liquid  lava. 

There  is  a  considerable  analogy,  as  has  been  already  sug- 
gested, between  the  condition  of  many  lavas  at  the  time  of 
their  emission  fiom  a  volcanic  vent,  and  also  while  under- 
going the  subsequent  process  of  cooling  and  consolidation, 
with  thai  of  the  syrup  of  tfugar  during  the  later  stages  of  the 
manufacture  of  that  substance.  In  both  cases  the  matter  is 
not  a  homogeneous  molecular  liquid,  such  as  any  melted  or 
completely  fused  substance,  but  (according  to  my  view  of  the 
nature  of  lava)  a  ^magma^  or  compound  of  crystalline  or 
granular  particles  to  which  a  certain  mobility  is  given  by  an 
interstitial  fluid,  which  is  in  both  cases  heated  water  or  steam ; 
and  in  both  cases  consolidation  is  eflected  through  the  evapo- 
ration and  escape  of  this  aqueous  vehicle,  by  which  the  parti- 
cles are  brought  together  in  a  manner  favourable  to  their 
cohesive  aggr^ation  in  a  rigid  and  more  or  less  crystalline 
mass.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  almost  every  variety  of 
texture  observable  in  different  lava-rocks  has  its  counterpart 
in  some  of  the  various  modifications  in  which  sugar  is  pro- 

*  Bischoff  ohsexvee  that ''impeifecily  formed  crystak  imbedded  in  lara 
laay  be  subfle^ently  rendered  perfect;  for,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Br.  Jordan,  the  broken  edges  and  angles  of  crystals  are  replaced  when 
they  are  suspended  ia  solutions  of  the  same  substance ;  and  it  is  only 
after  this  xeplaoement  of  deficient  portions  that  the  crystals  begin  to  in- 
ca«ase  in  eixe."  (Chem.  Geol.,  Cav.  Soc.  Publ.  yol.  ii.  p.  06.) 
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duoed  for  the  market  by  veiy  slight  irariatioiiB  in  the  prooeM 
of  manufiicture.  The  extremely  viflcous,  ropy,  filamentous,  and 
Titreons  lavas  have  their  analogues  in  barley-sngar  and  other 
kinds  obtained  by  melting;  the  ribboned  lavas  in  brandy- 
balls  or  coloured^  stick-sngars.  There  are  compact  sc»ia  of 
both  rock-sugar  and  lava-rock  in  which  only  the  finest  granu- 
lar or  scaly  texture  is  perceivable;  while  the  highly  crystal- 
line and  sparkling  grain  of  loaf-sugar  strongly  resembles  that 
of  the  porous  and  very  crystalline  kvas,  whether  augitic  or 
felspathic.  Finally,  sugar-candy  may  be  compared  to  the 
granitoidal  and  porphyritic  trachytes  composed  of  lai^  and 
perfect  crystals  of  felspar,  augite,  hornblende,  mica,  or  quarts. 
The  parallel  here  instituted  is  not  a  merely  fiinciful  one. 
However  homely  the  illustration,  it  may  throw  a  light,  I  be- 
lieve, upon  the  origin  of  the  various  distinctive  textures  of 
lava-rocks,  and  suggests  how  small  a  difierence  in  the  circum- 
stances affecting  them,  of  temperature,  motion,  or  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  may  have  given  rise  to  these  varieties 
in  the  same  elementary  matter  *. 

*  These  views  are  not  in  aocordanoe  at  all  points,  I  am  aware,  with 
those  of  M.  Bischofi^  who,  though  beUeying  (and  adducing  as  grounds  for 
his  belief  much  the  same  evidence  as  I  have  done)  that  many  of  the  ciystala 
composing  lava-rocks  were  formed  within  the  chimney  of  the  volcano 
previous  to  the  eruptive  outflow  (Bischoff,  op.  cU.  p.  231),  yet  considers 
that  all  the  larger  crystals  have  subsequently  grown,  as  it  were,  to  the 
sixe  at  which  they  axe  now  found,  by  an  immensely  slow  process,  requiring 
thousands  or  even  millions  of  years;  that  process  being  (as  I  understand 
him)  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  amorphous  base  by  percolating  mete- 
oric water,  and  its  recrystallization  upon  some  earlier-fonned  crystals  as 
nuclei  (Bischoff,  op.  eiL  vol.  ii.  p.  05).  Hence  he  thinkB  the  generally 
large  crystals  of  granite,  syenite,  &c.,  sometimes  reaching  to  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  to  be  caused  by,  and  proportionate  in  size  to,  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  production  or  consolidation  of  these  rocks. 
Numerous  ftcts  oppose  themselves  to  this  hypothesis.  For  example, 
many  recent  lava-streams,  of  historical  date,  are  ftill  of  large  crystals,  very 
much  larger  than  those  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  the  earliest  trap- 
rocks.  Bischoff  himself  speaks  of  leucite-crystals  in  the  lavas  of  Rocca 
Monfina  (by  no  means  a  very  ancient,  though  periiaps  a  pre-hiBtoric  vol- 
cano) as  large  as  oranges ;  and  it  is  notorious  that,  there  and  elsewhere, 
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§  5,  It  is  in  itself  very  probable  that  lavas  will  often  have 
been  partially  cooled,  consolidated,  and  crystallized  while 
forming  the  upper  portion  of  a  molten  mass  within  the 
chimney  of  a  volcano.  This  is  likely  to  occur  during  every 
quiescent  interval,  if  sufficiently  prolonged.  Indeed,  a  very 
short  time  may  be  sufficient  to  allow  sudi  a  process  to  extend 
to  a  certain  depth.  It  is  also  possible  that  pressure,  no  less 
than  temperature,  influences  the  more  or  less  crystalline  or 
compact  texture  of  a  lava  while  confined  within  the  volcanic 
vent  at  still  lower  depths.  In  this  position,  indeed,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  variations  of  temperature  or  of  pressure  may 
cause  it  to  be  more  than  once  alternately  expanded  and  con- 
tracted, perhaps  liquefied,  even  wholly  fused,  and  reconsoU- 
dated,  before  it  finally  issues  in  an  eruption  fi*om  the  vent,  and 
during  such  alternations  many  changes  may  take  place  in  the 
diaracters  of  the  rock — changes  not  of  texture  only,  but  even 
of  the  component  minerals. 

Our  knowledge,  indeed,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  of  the 
hiwswiiich  determine  the  formation  of  different  minerals  from 
their  elementary  ingredients,  is  at  present  too  limited  for  the 
solution  of  these  questions.  Since,  however,  we  have  ample 
proof  that  the  heat  and  fiimes  arising  firom  a  mass  of  incan- 

when  veiy  large  crystals  occur  in  a  lava-rock,  they  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  contemporary  scorife  and  tufis.  Bischoff  would  probably  say  (indeed 
he  does  express  Uie  opinion)  that  the  crystals  in  the  tuff  were  formed  there 
since  its  deposition  by  the  aqueous  process.  But  besides  that  the  element 
of  time,  to  which  he  refers  their  formation,  is  often  wanting  in  such  cases, 
it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  conceive  a  slow  aqueous  metamorphic  crystal- 
lization to  haye  produced  the  large  crystals  found  in  loose  scori»  after 
their  ejection  without  any  change  isx  the  crisp  and  semi-yitreous  scoriform 
matter  attached  to  them.  Pilla  says  that  numerous  large  crystals  of 
leucite  and  augite  were  thrown  up  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuyius  of  22nd 
April,  1845.  The  former  were  as  large  as  nuts,  had  a  yitreous  lustre,  and 
were  well  formed  and  very  perfect  Small  particles  of  fresh  ecoriaceous 
matter  were  attached  to  them,  and  also  penetrated  their  interior.  The 
lava  of  the  same  eruption  was  also  full  of  the  same  large  crystals.  These 
must  all  hxv'e  been  formed  within  the  volcanic  vent  previously  to  the 
eruption  which  threw  them  out 
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deaoent  lava  can  alter  a  solid  rock,  with  wliich  it  oomeB  in 
contacti  from  a  compact  carbonate  of  lime  to  a  higUycryBtalline 
dolomite  containing  45*00  of  magnesia*,  it  will  certainly  not 
appear  incredible  that  Tcsiy  considerable  changes  of  mineral 
character  may  be  eflbcted  inasabtenaneanmaasof  layaitsdUT, 
during  the  repetition  of  the  processes  of  dilatation  and  reccm- 
densation  nnder  variations  of  pressure  and  temperature,  to 
which  we  know  it  must  be  subjected, — that  crystals  of  angit^ 
or  oliyin,  or  leudte,  may  have  been  produced  from  some  of 
the  comminuted,  fused,  perhaps  vaporized  elements  of  mica, 
felspar,  and  quarts, — even  that  the  same  original  granitic 
matter  may,  under  some  circumstances,  have  been  altered  into 
trachyte,  under  others  into  basalt. 

The  heated  water  or  aqueous  vapour  with  which  the  mass 
was  permeated  probably  played  a  part  in  such  changes,  taking 
the  quarts  into  solution,  to  assume  subsequently,  perhaps, 
pseudomorphic  forms,  or  to  envelope  and  cement  the  other 
minerals  in  a  siliceous  base.  The  experiments  of  M.  Daubr^ 
prove  that,  by  the  concurrent  influence  of  heat  and  pressure, 
crystals  of  augite,  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica  can  be  produced 
from  water  containing  alkaline  silicates  in  solution  nuxed  with 
common  day  f-  The  volatilisation  of  the  ferruginous  minerals 
may  have  occasionally  separated  their  elements  from  the  rest, 
and  given  rise  to  the  production  of  a  felspathic  lava  containing 
very  little  iron  in  one  part  of  the  chimney,  and  of  a  highly 
ferruginous  lava  in  another,  or  lined  the  cavities  of  the  upper 
mass  with  specular  or  titaniferous  iron.  Where  the  felspar, 
or  a  part  of  it,  is  reduced  to  an  extreme  d^;ree  of  minute 
division,  amounting  perhaps  to  complete  molecular  fusion, 
during  the  intumescence  of  a  mass  of  lava  within  a  volcanic 
vent,  the  reconsolidation  of  the  rock  may  have  occasioned  the 

*  In  the  Tyrol  (see  Von  Buch|  Lettre  k  Hombdldt) ;  in  Skye  (see  Mae- 
cnlloch's  Western  Manda,  voL  i.  p.  326,  ice.) ;  in  the  Isle  of  Zannone  (see 
Memoir  on  the  Ponsa  UeB,  Geol.  Trans.) ;  in  many  of  the  dykes  catting 
the  chalk  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  &c 

t  See  Daubr^i  Etudes  sur  le  M^tamorphiame,  &c.  Pana,  I860. 
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erystalluation  of  its  elements  in  the  proportions  and  forms  of 
new  minerals^  such  as  leucite  or  olirin. 

Under  some  circnmstances,  it  is  presumable  that  the  dif- 
Ssrent  specific  gravity  of  the  component  elements  of  lavas 
may  bring  about  rimilar  metamorpho-es.  It  i»  qmte  con- 
ceiyable  that,  when  exposed  in  the  focus  of  a  volcano  to  suc- 
cessive liqoefiEustion  and  reconsolidation,  the  heavier  minerals 
may  sink  by  a  sort  of  filtration  through  the  lighter  ones,  the 
upper  portions  of  the  mass  becoming  consequently  more  fel« 
spathic,  the  lower  more  ferruginous  or  augitic.  Mr.  Darwin 
concurs  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  lighter  felspar-ciystals 
in  a  mass  of  liquefied  lava  will  tend  to  rise  to  the  upper  parts, 
and  the  crystals  or  granules  of  the  heavier  minerals  to  smk  to 
the  lower ;  the  viscidity  of  the  matter  preventing,  however, 
any  complete  separation  of  elements  differing  but  slightly  in 
specific  gravity^.  Or  a  somewhat  similar  effect  (perhaps  the 
▼ery  reverse  as  r^ards  the  relative  positions  of  the  different 
minerals)  maybe  occasioned  by  the  mechanicaT squeezing  out 
of  the  finer  particles,  or  the  more  readily  fusible  elementary 
minerals,  firom  among  the  coarser  or  the  less  fusible,  under 
extraordinary  and  locally  varying  pressures  f* 

Bischoff  says  j:,  ''When  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin  in  any  pro- 
portions is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  one  or  other  of  the  metals 
solidifies  first,  and  remains  mechanically  mixed,  with  the  still 
liquid  portion,  which  is  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals  in  definite 
proportions/'  If  the  fused  metab,  while  in  this  state,  were 
poured  out  and  suddenly  cooled,  the  restdt  would  be  a  basis 
of  alloy  containing  crystals  of  one  of  the  metals  disseminated 
through  it,  like  those  of  felspar  or  augite,  in  an  apparently 

*  Volcanic  MandA,  pp.  118-124 

t  Profeflflor  Jukee,  in  the  article  ''Mineralogy  and  Geology''  of  the 
EocyclopflBdia.Britannica,  aptly  says,  "  K  we  could  follow  any  stream-  of 
lava  to  its  source  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  we  should  probably  find  it 
changing!  under  yaiying  circumatances  of  depth  and  pressure^  from  scorite 
or  pumice  to  granite." 

%  VoL  iL  p.  98y  Chem.  OeoL,  Cavendish  Soc  PubL 
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homc^ieiieouB  mixture  of  the  two  elements  in  lava-rocks.  In 
the  latter  case^  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  crjrstaUuation  of 
the  different  constituent  minerals  of  a  mass  of  subvolcanic 
lava  to  be  disturbed  by  an  eruption  (than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  likely),  to  account  for  the  existence  of  numerous  well- 
formed  crystals,  as  well  in  its  cgected  scoriae  as  in  the  more 
slowly-cooled  lava-streams.  The  bams  of  both  would  probably 
consist  of  small  imperfisct  crystals  or  granules  of  the  diffisrent 
constituent  minerals,  lubricated  by  a  solution  of  silex  in  the 
permeating  water-vapour.  Felspar,  it  is  known,  no  less  than 
quartz,  is  soluble  in  heated  water*. 

After  any  changes  of  this  nature,  the  subsequent  intu- 
mescence and  protrusion  of  the  lavas  might  produce  alternate 
currents  of  trachyte,  clinkstone,  or  compact  felspar,  and  ba- 
salt, or  leucitic  greystone.  In  this  way  the  fact  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  that  the  principal  varieties  of  lava  are  often,  nay, 
generally,  found  to  have  been  emitted  successively — some-  » 
times  alternately,  but  without  any  regular  order  of  succession 
— ^from  the  same  volcano — at  least  from  the  same  system  of 
vents.  Thus,  in  France,  in  the  Mont  Dore,  Cantal,  and  Mezen 
(three  extinct  volcanos),  currents  of  basalt,  trachyte,  and  clink- 
stone may  be  seen  to  alternate.  The  annexed  section  of  the 
rocks  worn  through  by  the  waterfall  immediately  above  Mont 
Dore  les  Bains  offers  one  noted  example  (fig.  80). 

In  the  Cantal  similar  alternations  are  visible.  In  the 
Mezen  a  very  felspathic  clinkstone  (scaly  trachyte)  rests  upon 
basalt,  and  supports  in  turn  a  bed  of  the  same  rock;  and  this 
&ct  may  be  observed  on  many  points.  In  the  Chaine  des 
Puys,  near  Clermont,  eruptions  of  basaltic  lavas  have  almost 
constantly  succeeded  those  of  trachyte,  or  greystone,  £rom  the 

*  These  views  of  the  changes  which  prohably  took  place  in  the  subter- 
ranean rock  whence  lavas  are  deriyed,  were  put  forward  by  me  so  early  as 
1836,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  (see  pp.  145, 146,  Volcanos).  They 
are  now  supported  by  the  higher  authority  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  Professor 
Jukes,  as  well  as  by  the  subsequent  experiments  and  reasoning  of  MM. 
Delesse,  Deville,  Durocher,  and  Daubrfe. 
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nme  orco&tignoiuTeiita.  In  Somma,  lencitic  greyetone  over- 
Km  trachytic  toff. 


^» 


BeotioD  of  rocki  at  Qte  CMcade,  Baiiu  du  Hont  Dare. 

In  the  Eaganean  Hills,  in  the  Monti  Cimini,  at  the  Lago 
di  Bracciano,  in  the  Campi  Phlegnei,  in  the  Ponza  Isles  and 
Iscbia,  amongst  the  Hungarian  groups,  the  Siebengebii^,  in 
Teneri^,  in  Iceland,  and  at  Gruahilagua  and  at  Xalapa  in 
Mexico,  trachjtej  greystone,  and  basalt  occur  together,  and 
i^pear  to  have  been  successively  erupted  from  the  same  or 
very  neighbouring  rents.  These,  and  many  other  examples 
which  might  be  quoted,  prove  that  MM.  Humboldt  and  Beu- 
dant,  and  some  other  geolt^ists  who  follow  their  views,  are 
in  error  when  they  speak  of  a  repulsion  or  antagonism  as 
existing  between  the  trachytic  and  basaltic  formations  *.  It 
is  natural,  and  to  be  expected,  that  where  basait  has  been  the 
latest  and  most  copious  production  of  any  volcanic  vent,  its 
currents  shotild  conceal  entirely  or  partly  from  our  view  those 
of  trachyte  which  preceded  it,  and  nee  versd.  Again^  the 
geooally  great  difference  in  the  fluidity  of  these  lavas  (to  which 
we  shall  shortly  advert)  wiU  have  led  them  to  accumulate  in 

*  Humboldt,  Eaeai  Gdt^ostique,  p.  848 ;  Beodsnt,  Hongiie,  iii.  p.  687. 
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greatest  abundaaoe^  the  one  at  a  distance  firom^  the  other  in  the 
immediate  yicinity  of,  the  central  yent.  Thus,  in  the  Mont 
Dore,  the  trachytic  currents  have  in  no  instance  flowed  more 
than  from  fonr  to  fire  miles  from  the  central  heights  of  the 
volcano ;  the  basaltic  currents,  on  the  contrary,  have  reached 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  or  more.  It  seems  also  probable, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  suggests,  that  the  high  specific  gravity  of  the 
augitic  lavas  may  have  caused  them  to  break  out  more  fre- 
quently at  the  foot  of  a  volcanic  mountain  than  from  its  sum- 
mit, and  thus  have  given  rise  to  the  frequent  horixontal  sheets 
of  basalt  which  are  found  around  the  base  of  trachytic  volcanos. 
But,  instead  of  their  mutually  repelling  one  another — ^the  pro- 
duction of  trachyte  preventing  that  of  basalt,  and  vice  vend, 
as  some  writers  have  asserted — ^the  general  law  seems  to  be, 
that  they  occur  together,  being  produced  successively  from  the 
same  or  proximate  vents,  though  wi^bout  any  uniform  order 
of  succession,  and  in  general  at  long  intervals  of  time.  The 
complete  isolation  of  basaltic  or  trachytic  formations  stands 
in  the  light  of  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  may  be 
often  accounted  for  by  the  concealment  of  much  of  the  earliest 
products  (perhaps  subaqueous)  of  the  vent. 

A  still  greater  error  was  the  attempt  to  limit  the  pro- 
duction of  volcanic  rocks  of  particular  mineral  composition 
to  separate  periods  of  the  history  of  the  globe.  According 
to  M.  Beudant,  all  trachytes  are  of  parallel  age  to  the 
secondary  strata,  and  universally  prior  to  the  tertiary.  But 
the  trachytes  of  the  Cantal  and  Mezen  rest  on  tertiary  fresh- 
water limestone ;  those  of  the  Montamiata  and  Monti  Cimini 
on  the  tertiary  marls  and  days  of  the  Sub-Apennine  Hills; 
that  of  the  Euganean  Hills  cuts  through  and  covers  beds  of 
calcaire  grassier.  Moreover  the  eruptions  of  many  recent 
volcanos  have  produced,  and  to  this  day  habitually  produce, 
trachytic  lavas.  Most  of  the  active  volcanos  of  America,  par- 
ticularly Popocatepetl,  Orizaba,  Capac-urcu,  Cotopaxi,  Sotara, 
and  Bucupichinca,  are  trachytic,  and  eject  pumice.    Those  of 
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Sumatniy  Jara^  and  the  Moluccas  aUo  appear  to  produce 
principallj  felspathic  lavas.  The  seas  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
islands  are  said  to  he  sometimes  covered  to  a  considerable 
extent;  after  an  eruption^  with  floating  pumice. 

The  Peak  of  Teneriffe^  which  has  certainly  been  eruptive 
at  no  very  distant  period,  is  trachyticj  whereas  the  older 
dejections  of  the  volcano  are  basaltic.  In  Iceland,  the  older 
lavas,  composing  the  great  bulk  of  the  island,  are  all  basaltic, 
and  chiefly,  perhaps,  of  subaqueous  origin.  The  lavas  pro- 
duced by  the  recent  and  still  active  volcanos  are  mostly 
felspathic.  Volcano,  one  of  the  lipari  Isles,  when  in  erup- 
tion in  1786,  threw  up  pumice ;  and  the  recent  lavas  of  Lipari 
itself  are  of  felspathic  obsidian  or  pumice.  The  Lava  del 
Arso,  in  Ischia,  and  that  of  Olibano,  near  Pozzuoli  (both 
streams  of  known  dates),  are,  mineralogically,  trachytes.  The 
lavas  of  the  volcanqr  of  Bourbon,  still  in  almost  permanent 
eruption,  are  highly  felspathic.  St.  Helena  is  a  trachytic 
volcano  rising  £rom  a  ring  of  basalt,  the  basal  remnant  of  an 
earlier  volcano.  The  trachyte  itself,  however,  is  pierced  by 
dykes  of  augitic  lava ;  so  that  there  has  been  here  (as  else- 
where) an  alternate  production  of  the  two  kinds  of  lava.  Pass- 
ages, indeed,  from  trachyte  into  basalt  have  been  observed  in 
the  same  dyke  of  volcanic  rock  *, 

In  truth,  so  far  from  the  felspathic  lavas  being  universally 
of  earlier  date  than  those  in  which  the  augitic  and  ferruginous 
minerals  predominate,  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  oldest 
traps  are  of  the  latter  kind  (basalt  or  greenstone) .  The  opinion 
that  mineral  composition  is  any  test  of  age,  as  respects  the 
pyrogenous  rocks,  is  fast  passing  away  from  among  geologists, 
most  of  whom  now  consider  that  porphyry,  serpentine,  and 
even  granite  may  be  of  recent  origin,  and  in  course  of  forma- 
tion and  upthrust  from  beneath  the  superficial  strata,  at  the 
present  day. 

§  6.  But,  further,  it  seems  highly  probable  that,  under  the 

*  See  Daubeny,  Volcanoe,  p.  98. 
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influence  of  the  variations  of  temperature  and  pressure  to  which 
layas  must  be  occasionally  exposed^  within  or  beneath  a  volcano, 
before  their  eruption,  the  crystals  composing  a  coarse-grained 
granitoidal  rock  may,  without  experiencing  any  change  in 
their  essential  mineral  characters,  or  even  complete  fusion, 
be  so  fiur  disintegrated,  or  broken  up  and  comminuted,  as 
to  give  it  the  texture  of  a  fine-grained  paste  when  it  issues 
from  the  eruptive  orifice  and  is  afterwards  consolidated  in  the 
open  air"*^.  At  all  events,  it  seems  evident  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  grain  is  finer,  the  greaterwill  be  the  fireedom  of  motion 
among  its  particles,and  conseqnentiy  the  liquidity  of  the  matter, 
and  the  facility  afforded  for  the  aggregation  of  the  parcels  of 
elastic  vapour  that  may  be  generated  in  the  mass  into  bubbles, 
as  well  as  for  their  upward  rise,  in  virtue  of  their  inferior  spe- 
cific gravity  to  that  of  the  enveloping  mass.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  crystalline  particles  remain  extremely  coarse,  it 
is  quite  conceivable  that  a  general  intumescence  may  take  place 
by  the  expansion  of  the  interstitial  vapour  between  adjoining 
crystals  or  crystalline  plates,  without  occasioning  so  much 
mobility  as  is  necessary  to  admit  of  its  aggregation  into  visible 
bubbles.  In  the  one  case  there  will  be  a  porous,  intumesoent, 
but  still  highly  crystaDine,  mass,  of  very  imperfect  liquidity,  and 
therefore  exerting  a  greater  disturbing  and  elevating  power  on 
the  overlying  rocks,  and  a  greater  wedge-like  force  against  the 
sides  of  any  fissure  into  which  it  may  thrust  itself.  In  the 
other  case,  a  far  more  liquid  matter,  through  which  the  expand- 
ing vapour-bubbles  may  force  their  way  upwards,  increasing  in 
volume  as  they  rise,  and  which  will  more  readily  inject  itself 

*  I  am  supported  in  thlB  view  (which  I  put  forward  in  1826)  by  MM. 
Scheerer  and  Delesse,  both  of  whom  assert  that  water  exists  in  mechani- 
cal combination  with  all  crystalline  rocks, ''  its  minute  molecules  inter- 
calated between  the  cr^'stals^  and  when  exposed  to  intense  temperature 
in  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  endeavouring  to  expand,  but  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  pressure  to  which  the  enclosing  mass  is  subject ''  (Bulletin 
O60I.  iv.  p.  468) ;  and  by  Bischoff,  who  says  that  a  crystalline  lavs  "  may 
be  disintegrated  by  the  action  of  strongly  heated  vapour^  without  being 
melted.'' 
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into,  or  through,  fissures  of  moderate  width.  So,  too,  when 
they  have  ultimately  struggled  up  to  the  outer  air,  lavas  of 
these  opposite  characters  will  assume  a  diflTerent  disposition ; 
the  one  flowing  away  rapidly,  almost  like  water,  or  any  other 
true  liquid,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  which  determine  the  motion 
of  fluids ;  the  other  accumulating  in  a  bulky,  porous,  or  semi- 
solid mass  above  or  around  the  orifice  of  protrusion.  Between 
these  two  extremes  every  degree  of  liquidity  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  exist,  and  consequently  every  variety  in  the  external 
form  assumed  by  the  protruded  lava  may  be  expected  to 
occur ;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  exactly  what  is  observed  among 
volcanic  rocks. 

Some  lavas  (and  the  remark  applies  especially  to  the  fine- 
grained varieties)  have  evidently  flowed  with  such  rapidity 
down  the  sides  of  the  cone  from  whose  summit  they  issued,  or 
any  other  steep  slopes  to  which  they  obtained  access,  as  to 
have  left  but  a  thin  crust  of  solid  rock,  or  narrow  and  often 
tubular  channels,  through  which  the  extremely  fluid  matter 
has  escaped  downwards,  and,  when  it  has  reached  a  flat  sur- 
face, spread  in  a  thin  sheet  on  all  sides,  to  great  horizontal 
distances;  while  other  lavas,  especially  the  coarse-grained, 
porous,  earthy  and  crystalline  trachytes — ^and,  at  times,  some 
basaltic  lavas — from  their  very  imperfect  liquidity,  or  extreme 
viscosity,  aided  perhaps  by  a  slow  rate  of  issue,  are  found  to 
have  accumulated  in  massive  beds  or  buttresses  at  the  side  of 
the  vent  whence  they  were  protruded,  or  in  lumpy  dome-shaped 
excrescences  or  hummocks,  close  to,  or  perhaps  even  directly 
above  it. 

§  7.  It  is  also  probable  i  priori  that  the  comparative  specific 
gravity  of  any  lava  will  exercise  a  considerable  influence  in  de- 
termining its  fluidity,  and  consequently  the  figure  it  will  assume 
when  poured  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Observation 
confirms  this  assumption.  It  may  be  generally  asserted  that 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  the  ferruginous  minerals  (augite, 
hornblende,  mica,  and  titaniferous  iron)  in  the  constitution 

k2 
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of  a  laya^  the  greater  {caierii  paribus)  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk  are  found  to  be  the  horizontal  dimensionsj  and  the  more 
uniform  the  thickness  of  the  bed  it  forms  upon  a  level  or 
nearly  level  sur&ce.  I  may  instance  the  more  ancient  wide- 
spreading  sheets  or  plateaux  of  basalt^  such  as  that  of  the 
Deocan,  already  referred  to,  or  those  of  the  Cantal  and  of  the 
Haute  Loire,  which  are  now  seen  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  adjoining  valleys  of  denudation.  But  the  horizontal 
dimensions  of  some  ferruginous  lava^^nirrents  produced  by 
recent  volcanic  eruptions  are  also  quite  astonishing.  The 
stream  which  destroyed  Catania  in  1669  is  fourteen  miles 
long,  and  in  some  parts  six  wide.  Recupero  measured  the 
length  of  another  upon  the  northern  side  of  Etna,  and  found 
it  to  be  forty  miles.  Spallanzani  mentions  Etnean  currents  of 
fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  miles  in  length ;  and  two  streams 
which  issued  from  a  volcano  in  Iceland  (Skaptar  Jokul),  in 
1783,  spread  over  a  surfieu^  respectively  of  forty  and  fifty 
miles  in  length  by  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  width.  In  the  island 
of  Hawaii,  a  recent  eruption  in  August  1855  gave  birth  to  a 
stream  of  lava  sixty-five  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  ten  miles 
wide*.  These  lavas  are  all  either  basalts  or  ferruginous  grey- 
stones,  and  of  a  high  specific  gravity. 

§  8.  On  the  other  hand,  that  a  low  specific  gravity,  especially 
when  combined  with  a  coa«e  crystalline  or  gninular  «id  open 
or  loose  texture,  will  occasion  a  minirnum  of  fluidity,  is  shown 
in  the  disposition  general  to  the  large-grained  or  very  porous 
trachytes,  such  as  compose  the  massive  beds  or  hummocks  and 
domes  that  are  closely  grouped  about  the  volcanic  centres  of 
the  Monts  Dore,  Cantal,  and  Mezen  in  France,  of  Hungary, 
and  of  the  Andes.  Perhaps  no  better  examples  could  be 
mentioned  of  the  bulky  form  resulting  from  this  extremely 
imperfect  fluidity  than  the  three  or  four  domitic  Puys  of  the 
Monts  D6me,  viz.  the  Puy  de  D6me  itself,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring bell-shaped  hills  of  Sarcouy  and  Cliersou.  These  hills 
^  Coan,  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  1866,  p.  170. 
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utoall;  nse  esdi  one  out  of  the  crater  or  hollow  of  a  dnder- 
cone  formed  of  blocks  of  difilerent  lavas,  or  piunice  and  ash. 
The  projection  of  these  fragmentary  matters  into  the  air  evi- 
dently accompanied  or  immediately  followed  the  emiuion  (rf 
the  trachytic  lava,  which  Beems  to  have  risen  upwards  Jrom 
the  vent  in  so  pasty  or  imperfectly  liquid  a  state  as  to  have 
accumulated  above  it  in  the  form  of  a  dome  or  bell,  jnst  as 
would  a  body  of  melted  wax,  or  one  of  moistened  clay,  if 
forced  outwards  throngh  an  orifice  in  the  cover  of  any  con- 
taining vessel.  The  substance  of  all  these  hills  is  a  very 
earthy,  porous,  and  pumiceoos  trachyte.  An  outline-sketch 
of  the  Pny  de  Sarooay,  embraced  by  its  two  adjoining  scorite- 
cooes,  is  given  in  fig.  SI. 

Fig.  31. 


Ontline  at  the  Onod  Fnj'  de  Swocwj  (brMh;te),  betireen  Qa  Puyi  of  la  Qontto 
■nd  littla  Suonij  (cmder-omca),  in  Aajergae. 

It  is  quite  clear  in  this  instance  that  the  central  boss  was 
produced  by  the  same  emptiou  which  threw  up  the  cinder- 
cones. 

The  probable  internal  structure  of  such  a  dome  or  boss  is 
also  shown  in  fig.  3S.  One  layer  of  the  pasfy  mass  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  overiapped  another  as  it  welled  up  from  the 
vent,  so  as  to  form  either  a  single  lump,  or  a  series  of  mdely 
concentric  beds  dipping  outwardly  on  all  sides.  The  small 
hummocks  or '  mamelons '  of  glassy  felspathic  lava  upon  the 
summit  ofthe  volcano  ofBourbon  (already  noticed,  p.74,au/>r^], 
which  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  watched  in  the  act  of  formation  hy 
the  welling-up  of  highly  viscous  matter  at  a  white  heat,  and  its 
consolidation  as  it  guttered  down  the  outside  of  the  hill  it 
bad  itself  raised  in  irregular  concentric  coatings,  may,  I  think. 
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be  looked  upon  as  types  of  the  mode  of  production  of  the  latter 
trachytic  domea  and  hummocki  likewise  (see  figa.  32  &  33). 

Such,  I  bdieve,  was  the  mode  of  emission  of  the  boaaes  of 
trachytic  lara  which  occur  in  the  bottom  of  the  crater  of 
Aatroni  near  Naples,  of  that  of  Santa  Croce  rinng  in  the 
Kg.  32. 


The  "  M&melon  Oenbal ;"  a  boMof  Tib«ou>  Ian  on  11m  nimmi 
of  BoQHxm.    (After  Borj  At  St.  VinoenU) 


Ideal  Mction  of  tfke  Muuelon  Central- 
Centre  of  the  crater  of  Bocca  Monfina,  that  of  the  Camaldoli, 
of  Montamista,  of  Palma,  and  other  examples  which  have  been 
Bometimea  adduced  (by  Dr.  Daubeny  and  others)  iu  support 
of  the  theory  of '  Eleration  Cratera ' — their  protrusion  being 
BUppoaed  to  have  tilted  up  the  sloping  strata  of  the  Burround> 
ing  crater-cones. 

It  ia  obvious  that  if  lava  of  this  imperfect  liquidi^  be 
emitted  on  many  contiguous  points  of  a  lengthened  fissure,  it 
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trill^  by  aoeumulating  on  either  side  or  above  this^  give  rise  to 
a  chain  of  bosses  or  domes^  or  a  lengthened  ridgy  hummock^ 
with  somewhat  of  an  anticlinal  structure^  which  it  may  some- 
times be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  a  bulky  current  that 
flowed  firom  a  single  source.  As  examples  of  this  chafacter  I 
may  mention  the  range  of  round-topped  trachytic  hills  which 
stretch  to  the  north  firom  the  central  heights  of  the  Mont 
Dore^  and  go  by  the  names  of  the  Puys  de  FAngle^  Haute- 
chaux,  Barbier^  Baladou^  I'AiguiUer^  and  Pessade''*'. 

In  all  probability,  many  of  the  massive  trachytic  forma- 
tions of  the  Andes  (to  some  of  which  M.  de  Humboldt  ascribes 
the  vertical  thickness  of  6000  metres)  were  produced  in  this 
manner  firom  wide  and  lengthened  fissures  disgorging,  during 
a  long  period  of  eruption  firom  numerous  vents  upon  their 
whole  extent,  an  immense  quantity  of  felspathic  lava,  under 
Gtrcnmstances  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  its  fluidity. 

M.  de  Humboldt  expressed  the  opinion  (to  which  some 
other  geologists  appear  to  assent)  that  these  trachytic  domes 
are.  hollow  blisters,  blown  up  like  a  bladder,  and  have  or 
have  not,  at  the  summit,  a  crater,  according  as  the  bladder 
burst  or  not.  Inhere  is,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that  such 
mountains  are  less  solid  than  any  others ;  and  their  craters, 
so  far  firom  having  been  formed  by  the  bursting  of  a  single 
bubble,  were  no  doubt,  like  all  craters,  produced  by  con- 
tinuous explosions,  often  lasting  for  months,  which  have  indeed 
been  firequently  witnessed  firom  their  summitsf- 

Such,  too,  was  probably  the  mode  of  production  of  the 
great  range  of  clinkstone  bosses  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
Mont  Mezen  (near  Le  Puy  en  Velay)  and  stretches  into  the 
gorge  of  the  Loire,  thirty  miles  ofi^,  with  an  average  width  of 
six — covering  therefore  a  surface  of  about  156  square  miles. 
It  may  be  seen  to  rest  upon  basalt  in  some  places,  and  on 

♦  See  my  '  Volcanos  of  Central  France/  2nd  ed.  1858. 
t  See  my  paper  on  Cones  and  Craters,  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.,  Nov. 
1860,  p.  26. 
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fineBhwater  tertiary  marls  and  days  in  others ;  more  fineqoently 
still  on  granite.  This,  and  its  gradually  inclined  slope,  from 
the  heights  of  the  Mezen  into  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Loire, 
where  it  terminates  (the  extremity  leaning  against  the  foot  of 
the  granitic  range  of  La  Chaise-diea,  on  the  opposite  bank), 
make  it  doubtful,  perhaps,  whether  it  was  not  produced  rather 
as  a  continuous  lava^-current  than  from  a  lengthened  fissure. 
The  atmospheric  agents  of  erosion  have,  however,  effected 
great  changes  in  this  hilly  range  since  its  formation,  cutting 
entirely  through  it  in  some  of  the  softer  parts,  and  notching 
it  into  a  number  of  fimtastically-shaped  eminences,  generally 
conoidal,  from  500  to  600  feet  in  height.  Local  differences 
of  hardness  and  structure,  by  affording  more  or  less  facilities 
to  the  process  of  degradation,  particularly  to  the  action  of 
frost  and  rain,  and  the  easy  destruction  of  those  parts  of  the 
rock  that  were  based  upon  friable  strata  of  marls  and  clays, 
to  which  the  fissile  structure  of  the  clinkstone  suffered  the 
rain-water  to  percolate  firom  above,  were  no  doubt  the  causes 
of  this  extremely  partial  weathering*. 


*  Many  geologists  have  ramaadced  the  peculiar  tendency  of  phonolitic 
rocks  to  waste  into  detached  masses  of  a  conical  form.*  Nowhere  could 
this  remark  be  better  appreciated  than  along  this  clinkstone  range  of  the 
Mezen,  which  is  reduced  to  a  series  of  rocky  eminences  presenting  every 
gradation  of  figure  from  the  rode  segment  of  a  bulky  bed  to  the  perfect 
cone.  (See  the  panoramic  view  of  Le  Puy  in  my  '  Volcanos  of  Central 
France.') 

The  cause  of  this  uniformity  clearly  lies  in  the  much  greater  facility 
with  which  this  rock  yields  to  meteoric  influence  on  some  points  than  on 
others — as  well  fiom  its  frequent  differences  of  texture  and  consequent 
aptitude  to  decomposition^  as  from  its  accidental  varieties  of  structui«; 
the  columnar  and  laminar  modifications  at  times  combining  to  hasten  a 
disunion  of  parts  (as  was  remarked  of  the  rock  Tuili^re,  Mont  Dore),  at 
others  to  afford  the  utmost  power  of  resiBtance,  as  when  a  sheaf  of  columns 
leaning  against  one  another  converge  into  a  conical  cluster.  The  same 
causes  continue  to  influence  the  aspect  of  the  mass  after  it  has  been  com- 
pletely isolated  and  reduced  to  a  rounded  form  by  the  wasting  of  its 
angular  p(»tions.  Where  the  clinkstone  Lb  of  a  quality  that  readily  decays 
on  exposure;  it  presents  a  smooth-sided  cone,  clothed  with  a  thick  layer  of 
white  earthy  soil,  which  frequentiy  supports  luxuriant  forests  of  oak  and 
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It  ie^  however,  I  think,  not  improbable  that  the  dinkstone 
lavas  may  have  been  generally  erupted  in  a  condition  of  ex- 
treme consistency,  approadiing  to  solidity,  and  thus  enabled 
to  rear  a  lofty  mass  in  a  pyramidal  or  wall-like  figure  to  con- 
siderable heights  above  the  lip  of  the  vent,  without  lateral 
supports.  Mr.  Darwin  has  expressed  the  opinion  (grounded  on 
this  general  uprightness  of  form)  that  clinkstone  rocks  are 
always  denuded  dykes.  The  position  of  the  great  phonolitic 
chain  of  the  Mesen,  however,  is  irreconcileable  with  such  a 
mode  of  formation,  since  it  ranges  through  its  whole  length  at 
heights  of  800  feet  and  more  above  the  granite  platform  on 
either  side,  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  worn  away 
to  that  extent  since  the  eruption  of  the  clinkstone. 

It  is  likely  that  masses  erupted  in  such  a  semi-solid  condi- 
tion should  exert  a  more  powerful  disturbing  influence  on  the 
rocks  through  which  they  are  thrust  up  than  the  more  liquid 
lavas.  And  in  accordance  with  this  presumption  trachyte  is 
occasionally  found  to  have  more  or  less  tilted  up  the  adjoining 
strata.  This  effect  is,  however,  exceptional,  and  confined  to 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  erupted  rock.  I  may 
instance  the  remarkable  hill  called  the  Puy  Chopine  among 
the  Monts  D6me.  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Strickland  make 
this  remark  of  the  trachytes  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  same  time 
adding  that  the  general  horizontality  of  the  strata  remains 
undisturbed*. 

As  examples  of  trachytic  or  highly  fekpathic  lavas  which 
have  flowed  as  currents  over  inclined  surfaces,  but  still  show, 
in  the  great  thickness  of  the  beds  they  now  form  as  compared 
with  their  superfldal  area,  how  imperfect  was  their  liquidity, 
I  may  instance  those  of  Mont  Dore  (especially  the  plateaux  de 
PAngle,  de  Bigolet^  and  de  Chambon,  just  above  the  Baths, 
generally  above  100  feet  in  thicknessf) ;  those  which  slope  firom 

fir.    Where  the  rock  is  leas  desfcrnctible,  its  upper  outliiie  is  cap-shaped, 
notched,  and  craggy,  and  its  base  encumbered  with  barren  and  ruinous 
piles  of  slaty  fragments. 
*  Trans.  GeoL  Soc.  2nd  ser.  t  See  fig.  90, 9i^iL 
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their  high  central  Boiirce  to  the  town  of  Aurillacin  theCantal, 
resting  there  on  fireshwater  marls ;  that  of  Olibano^  proceeding 
from  the  crater  of  the  Solfatara  near  Naples;  those  which 
compose  the  substratum  of  Procida,  Lipari,  Le  Saline,  Vol* 
cano^  and  Ustica,  in  the  Lipari  Isles ;  that  of  the  Montagna 
della  Guardia  in  Ponza,  of  Y entotiene^  &c.  The  group  of  the 
Monti  Cimini,  near  Yiterbo,  affords  many  instances  of  the  same 
disposition :  thick  trachytic  currents^  based  on  tufa^  may  be 
observed  to  form  the  slopes  of  this  mountain,  lliere  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Tolcanic  mountains  of  Iceland  and  Hungary 
present  many  similar  facts ;  for  in  both  cases  massive  hills  or 
beds  of  trachyte  are  represented  as  enveloped  by^  or  alternating 
with,  tuffs  and  conglomerates. 

§  9.  Vesicular  structure. — It  has  been  already  stated  that 
some  lavas  are  much  more  porous  or  cellular  than  others ; 
and  this  not  merely  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  current^  where 
the  greater  number  of  bubbles  of  vapour  may  be  expected  to 
gather  %  but  throughout  their  mass.  Lavas  in  which  the 
fekpathic  minerals  predominate  are^  as  might  be  anticipated 
from  their  inferior  specific  gravity,  much  more  frequently  vesi- 
cular throughout  than  the  heavier  or  ferruginous  lavas.  Such 
are  the  lava  of  Yolvic,  near  Clermont^  used  generally  in  that 
neighbourhood  for  bmlding-stone;  that  of  Pipemo,  near  Naples, 
there  employed  for  the  same  purposes;  the  millstone  lava  of 
Nieder-mennig,  near  the  Lake  of  Laach ;  above  all,  the  glassy 
lavas^  or,  rather,  pumice-currents,  of  Yolcano  and  Lipari. 

In  all  these  and  similar  cases,  the  vesicular  cavities  appear 

*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  cellular  lava  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  bulky  basaltic  rock  that 
surmounts  the  high  plateau  of  Radicofiuii,  on  the  road  from  florenoe  to 
Rome.  The  mass  of  the  rock  is  generally  heavy  and  crystalline,  dense, 
compact,  and  devoid  of  pores,  while  its  upper  scoriform  parts  are  com- 
pletely honeycombed  with  globular  vesicles,  the  intervening  partitions 
being  so  slight  that  an  axe  will  make  as  dean  a  cut  through  the  mass  as 
through  a  true  honeycomb.  Captsan  Smyth  describes  some  of  the  basaltic 
lavas  of  Victoria  (Australia)  as  "  so  cellular  that  it  is  easy  to  lift  masses 
several  feet  square  "  (Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc  1867»  p.  238). 
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more  or  less  flattened  out  and  elongated^  and  present  their 
longest  axes  uniformly  in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  cur* 
rent ;  and  this  obserration  becomes  sendceable  as  a  guide  to 
its  source  or  point  of  eruption. 

Those  parts  of  the  stream  in  which  some  accidental  con- 
dition of  movement  or  pressure  has  caused  the  bubbles  of 
yapour  to  be  developed  in  special  abundance,  are  also  drawn 
out  and  flattened,  in  the  same  direction  of  the  movement,  into 
lenticular  masses,  or  ultimately  into  zones,  alternating  with 
the  intermediate  more  compact  parts.  This  flattening  was 
probably  favoured  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  and  slow  sub- 
sidence of  the  mass  as  it  gradually  cooled  and  consolidated. 
The  main  cause,  however,  of  the  elongation  is  clearly  the 
diflerential  motion  of  the  vesicular  and  the  non- vesicular  por- 
tions :  the  bubbles  occasioning  a  certain  amount  of  resistance 
to  the  motion  of  the  enveloping  liquid,  those  parts  in  which 
they  existed  moved  less  easily  than  those  in  which  they  were 
absent.  The  same  law  evidently  has  often  determined  the  ar- 
laiigemeiit  of  Bolid  crystals,  or  concretionary  nodules  of  segre. 
gated  mineral  matter,  or  other  heterogeneous  substances  which 
the  flowing  lava  may  have  contained,  their  longer  axes  being 
found  in  the  direction  of  the  internal  movements  of  the  mass. 

Yon  Buch  describes  a  stream  of  lava  in  Teneriffe  containing 
innumerable  thin  plate^Uke  crystals  of  felspar,  arranged  in 
trains,  like  white  threads,  one  behind  the  other,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  flow  of  the  current.  Mr.  Darwin  observed  nume* 
rous  similar  facts  in  the  lavas  of  Ascension,  as  I  had  previously 
done  in  those  oi  Ponza,  Ischia,  &c. 

I  believe,  indeed,  I  was  the  first  observer  who  pointed  out 
this  peculiar  laminated  or  ribboned  structure  of  many  lavas, 
and  suggested  an  explanation  of  its  origin  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Geological  Society  in  1828  *.  To  this  I  was  led  by 
observing,  in  the  Ponza  Isles,  repeated  passages  from  pure  glassy 
obsidian  to  pearlstone,  by  the  formation  of  felspathic  sph^ro- 

*  See  TrauB.  GeoL  Soc  Lond.  1824. 
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lites  in  the  yitreous  matter,  reflembling  thoae  which  fonn  in  the 
dag  of  a  glass-ftunace,  or  in  the  melted  baaalt  in  Messrs. 
Chancers  artificial»stone  manufactory  near  Birmingham.  These 
felspathic  concretions  had  been  evidently,  by  the  unequal 
morementof  the  enveloping  veins  of  more  liquid  matter  under 
considerable  pressure,  broken  up  and  drawn  out  into  planes 
or  laminae,  sometimes  folded  and  contorted  in  a  striking 
manner.  Examples  of  this  character  abound  not  only  in  the 
Ponza  Isles,  but  also  in  Ischia,  in  the  Isle  of  Ascension,  and 
among  the  perlites  of  Hungary  and  the  Andes.  Commodore 
Forbes,  indeed,  speaks  of  this  arrangement  of  the  component 
crystals  in  parallel  planes  as  characterizing  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  trachytic  lavas  of  South  America. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  and  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
refer  hereafter  to  this  laminar  or  foliated  structure,  which  I 
believe  to  throw  a  light  on  the  probable  origin  of  the  similar 
structure  in  the  so-called  metamorphic  hypogene  rocks,  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  and  serpentine. 

§  10.  Brecciated  lavas. — Occasionally  lavas  assume  a  brec- 
dated  structure,  the  base  of  lava  enveloping  fragments  either 
of  the  rocks  through  which  it  forced  its  exit,  or  of  portions  of 
its  own  already  consolidated  substance,  broken  up  and  carried 
away  by  some  renewal  of  movement  caused  by  a  fresh  out- 
burst, or  some  change  in  the  direction  of  its  course.  The 
enveloped  fragments  are  sometimes  partially  fused,  and  appear 
to  graduate  imperceptibly  into  the  base;  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  they  are  metamorphosed  by  the  heat  and  other  chemical 
agencies  of  the  enveloping  lava.  Quartz  so  enveloped  is  melted 
partially;  felspar  crushed,  and  rendered  more  or  less  glassy; 
mica  is  bronzed;  limestone  dolomitized;  sandstone  partially 
fused. 

§  11.  Metamorphic  influence  of  lava, — ^Many  new  minerals 
are  also  found  to  have  been  formed  in  the  cracks  or  cavities  of 
such  enveloped  masses.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this 
is  seen  in  the  extraordinary  number  of  rare  and  highly  cry- 
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stalline  minerals  that  occur  in  the  blocks  of  altered  Apennine 
limestone  and  other  rocks  found  among  the  firagmentaiy  ejec- 
tions of  old  Yesnyins  (Somma) .  The  volcanic  tnfis  of  Latium 
are  almost  equally  fertile  in  this  class  of  exceptional  products. 
So  also  are  those  of  Auvergne  ^. 

Analogous  to  these  changes  are  those  observable  in  some 
rocks  when  traversed  by  dykes  of  lava,  as  in  the  well-knoim 
example  of  the  dolomitization  of  chalk  by  contact  with  basalt 
at  the  Oianfs  Causeway,  and  the  carbonization  of  coal  under 
similar  circumstances.  In  many  such  cases  new  crystalline 
combinations  have  developed  themselves.  The  earlier  intruded 
lava-rocks  (traps)  appear  to  have  exercised  t}iis  metamoiphic 
influence  upon  the  strata  penetrated  by  them  more  firequently 
than  the  very  recent.  Yet  perhaps  it  is  only  that  denudation 
has  more  fi^uently  disclosed  the  deep-seated  planes  of  junc- 
tion where  alone  the  efibct  was  produced  f.  I  do  not  dwell  upon 
this  point,  nor  recapitulate  the  varieties  of  mineralization  or 
metamorphism  so  occasioned,  because  in  the  works  of  Sir  C. 
Lyell,  Dr.  Daubeny,  and  MM.  Delesse  and  Daubrfe,  this  inter- 
esting sulqect  is  amply  and  more  authoritatively  treated. 

These  phenomena  of  metamorphism  by  contact  with  vol- 
canic matter  are  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  exceptional. 
The  sides  of  the  greater  number  of  dykes  present  no  appear- 
ances of  the  kind.    Brobably  such  changes  are  effected  only 

•  Among  theee  may  be  mentioned  haiiyne,  ice-spar,  sodalite,  spinel- 
lane,  melilite,  sommite,  nepheline,  idocrase,  zircon^  woUastonitei,  brieelak- 
ite,  gamety  hnmite,  sphene,  &c.  (See  a  complete  list  in  Daubeny's  '  Vol- 
canoe,'  p.  2S6,  ed.  1848.) 

t  Mr.  Austin  (on  the  Geology  of  the  South-east  of  Devon,  Trans.  Geol. 
Soc.  voL  vi.  2nd  ser.  p.  470  et  $eq.)  describes  some  good  examples  of  the 
influence  of  intruded  traps  on  secondary  limestones  and  slaty  shales. 
Magnesia  more  or  less  characterizes  the  altered  limestones  (proceeding,  no 
doubt,  from  the  hornblende  of  the  trap).  The  shales  are  often  fused  into 
jasper  and  quartz-retinite.  The  solid  limestone  is  crystallized  to  some 
distance  from  the  dyke.  The  sandstone  hardened,  the  lines  of  stratification 
obliterated,  and  innumerable  vertical  fissures  formed  in  it,  coated  with 
manganese.    Such  examples  are  frequent  near  Dartmoor. 
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when  the  injected  matter  is  at  a  very  high  temperature,  or  of 
great  bulk,  and  consequently  very  alow  in  cooling ;  or  when  it 
has  been  long  traversed  by  heated  water  or  steam  containing 
mineral  matter  in  solution.  Similar  alterations,  it  is  well 
known,  are  often  observable  where  plutonic  rocks  come  into 
contact  with,  or  into  the  vicinity  of,  limestones,  sandstones, 
shales,  or  other  sedimentary  strata,  especially  in  the  instance 
of  metallic  veins,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  such 
situations. 

There  is  a  considerable  analogy,  as  might  be  expected, 
and  not  unfrequently  an  identity,  between  the  crystalline 
minerals  produced  by  this  metamorphic  action  and  those  to 
be  spoken  of  presently,  which  occur  as  zeolites,  unquestion- 
ably formed  in  the  vesicular  cavities  of  lava-rocks  by  infiltra- 
tion of  water  or  vapour  containing  mineral  matter  in  solu- 
tion. The  vapour,  indeed,  which  escapes  by  percolation  firom 
a  cooling  lava-mass,  through  the  pores  and  crevices  of  the 
outer  and  already  consolidated  part,  i»  always  found  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  variety  of  mineral  substances,  in  a  state 
either  of  solution  or  sublimation,  or,  finally,  as  permanent 
gases.  These  substances,  it  has  been  already  observed,  are 
scarcely  discoverable  in  the  vapours  that  rise  in  immense 
volumes  from  lava  immediately  upon  its  protrusion,  and  which 
appear  to  be  either  purely  aqueous,  or  to  contain  Jiut  a  very 
small  proportion  of  mineral  matter.  But  as  the  quantity  of 
steam  evolved  diminishes,  and  is  at  length  reduced  to  thin 
columns,  or  fumaroles,  exhaled  from  the  narrow  and  intricate 
crevices  of  the  superficial  lava,  the  proportion  of  other  gases 
or  substances  that  accompany  it  is  found  to  increase.  Upon 
coming  into  contact  with  the  external  air,  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  steam  is  condensed  by  refrigeration,  and  deposits  the 
matters  it  holds  in  solution  on  the  sides  and  edges  of  the 
fissure. 

The  principal  of  these  are  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  carbonic 
acids,  either  in  a  state  of  purity,  or  combined  with  various 
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alkaline^  earthy^  or  metallic  bases.  Among  these  combinations^ 
sulphates  of  lime^  magnesia,  ammonia,  soda,  and  potass^  muri- 
ates of  soda  and  ammonia^  and  carbonate  of  soda^  predominate. 
It  appears  probable  that  the  first  of  these  acids  is  occasionally, 
if  not  always,  formed  on  the  spot,  by  the  union  of  apart  of  the 
sulphur,  derived  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  aqueous 
Tapour,  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  remaining 
sulphur,  when  it  is  produced  abundantly,  is  deposited  in  a 
state  of  purity  in  angular  or  octahedral  crystals,  or,  when  most 
copious,  in  stalactitic  concretions  or  crusts,  at  the  edges  of  the 
orifices,  and  upon  those  neighbouring  points  where  the  vapour 
in  which  it  is  suspended  undergoes  condensation.  Some  spent 
volcanos,  which  have  probably  long  existed  in  the  condition  of 
(so-called)  solfataras,  abound  in  massive  deposits  of  pure  sul- 
phur, e.  g.  some  of  the  craters  of  Lipari,  of  Iceland,  of  Java,  of 
Quito,  &c.  The  compoimds  of  boradc  acid  are  rare.  A  large 
amount,  however,  is  continually  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crater  of  Volcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Isles.  Much  also  seems 
to  be  evolved  by  some  of  the  solfataras  of  Iceland*. 

The  metallic  sublimations  are  condensed  in  the  same  man- 
ner on  the  sides  of  the  fissures  of  escape.  The  most  frequent 
of  these  is  specular  iron.  The  muriates  of  copper  and  iron, 
and  sulphurets  of  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  and  selenium,  are 
occasionally  found  in  similar  situations. 

It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  those  of  these  different  sub- 
stances which  were  originally  contained  in  the  lava,  and  are 
merely  volatilized  by  heat,  firom  those  which  are  the  product 
of  chemical  combinations  operated  during  the^nsolidation  of 
the  lava  between  its  various  elements  and  those  of  the  water 
or  vapour  it  contains,  which  may  be  partially  decomposed 
while  percolating  the  mass  at  a  considerable,  though  de- 
creasing, temperature.  Soda,  potass,  lime,  and  iron  are  con- 
stant ingredients  in  almost  every  variety  of  lava.     Chemical 

*  See  Mr.  Warington's  paper  in  the  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc  1860;  and 
Forbee'a  <  Iceland,'  1600. 
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analysis  has  occasionally  discovered  in  them  ammonia,  bitu- 
men, and  muriatic  acid.  Sulphur,  in  combination  with  iron 
or  copper,  is  also  firequently  present.  These  substances,  when 
brought  into  contact  by  the  condensation  of  the  lava  through 
pressure  or  cooling,  but  while  still  at  an  intense  tempera- 
ture, and  permeated  by  the  aqueous  vapour  whidb  ascends 
from  the  depths  of  the  focus,  may  give  rise  to  various  com- 
binations. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  lava  in  the  interior  of  the  mass  is, 
perhaps,  sufficient  of  itself  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  some 
of  its  ingredients.  The  specular  iron,  so  frequently  met  with 
in  lava-rocks,  is  evidently  sublimed  by  this  action,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  is  always  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
bed  or  current;  while  the  Ipwer  parts  of  the  rock  in  these 
cases  do  not  influence  the  magnet,  having  obviously  lost  all, 
or  the  greater  part  of  their  iron  by  sublimation.  Or,  as  in 
many  of  the  currents  of  Etna,  the  upper  parts,  which  are  at 
the  same  time  very  porous  and  cellular,  contain  much  specular 
or  oligistic  iron;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  lower  and  com- 
pacter  division  abounds  in  magnetic  iron,  in  grains  or  octa- 
hedral crystals.  Here,  the  magnetic  iron  originally  contained 
in  the  central  and  upper  parts  of  the  current  has  been  evi- 
dently volatilized,  and  deposited  again  in  the  form  of  specular 
iron,  while  that  of  the  lower  part,  from  which  little  or  no 
vapour  was  enabled  to  escape  by  percolation,  remains  un- 
changed. 

In  the  same  manner  the  other  mineral  ingredients  of  a  lava 
are  occasionally  volatilized,  and  again  deposited,  not  unfre- 
quently  under  new  combinations  and  forma,  in  the  cavities  of 
the  lava,  as  its  temperature  is  gradually  lowered.  This  was 
in  all  probability  the  origin  of  those  delicate  and  often  capil- 
lary crystals  of  hornblende,  augite,  melilite,  and  other  minerals, 
which  occur  in  the  cellular  cavities  of  many  lava-rocks  (Capo 
di  Bove,  &c.).  Crystals  of  augite  are  also  said  by  Brieslak  to 
have  been  formed  by  sublimation  in  the  interior  of  some  of  the 
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houses  of  Torre  del  Greco,  destroyed  by  a  current  of  lava  in 
1794 ;  and^  indeed,  M.Daubree  has  lately  succeeded  in  forming 
them  artificially  under  somewhat  similar  conditions*. 

§  12.  AmygddUndal  lava. — ^The  substances  taken  into  solu- 
tion by  the  aqueous  vapour  are  often  unquestionably  deposited, 
in  a  similar  manner,  either  in  crystals,  or  stalactitic  and  mam-* 
millated  concretions,  which  line  the  interior  of  the  vesicles,  or 
the  interstices  of  the  mass.  The  minerals  found  in  this  situation 
are  principally  either  siliceous  or  calcareous,  consisting  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  calcedony,  fiorite,  and  some  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  zeolite  family.    They  all  bear  the  character  of 
having  been  deposited  from  aqueous  solution.    We  know,  in- 
deed, that  water  at  a  high  temperature,  and  particularly  with 
the  assistance  of  an  alkali,  readily  takes  both  silex  and  car- 
bonate of  lime  into  solution.     It  is  obvious,  therefore,  how 
intensely-heated  aqueous  vapour,  in  its  passage  through  the 
lava,  whether  by  percolation  or  in  the  form  of  bubbles,  may 
become  impregnated  with  either  or  both  of  these  ingredients ; 
and  how,  when  prevented  from  any  further  escape,  as  it  is  gra- 
dually cooled  and  condensed,  these  substances  may  crystallize 
on  the  sides  of  the  containing  cavity. 

Sometimes  the  water  remains  in  the  centre  of  this  geode, 
accompanied  by  a  portion  of  some  permanent  gaseous  fluid,  as 
in  the  calcedonies  of  the  Monti  Berici,  and  in  the  cavities  of 
numerous  quartz-crystals  in  granitic  rocks.  In  general  the 
water  has  escaped,  probably  by  filtration,  towards  the  lower 
parts  of  the  mass,  after  these  had  been  entirely  consolidated. 
During  this  filtration  it  perhaps  continued  to  deposit  the  sub- 
stances it  still  retained  in  solution,  in  the  cavities,  pores,  and 
minute  fissures  through  which  it  slowly  percolated ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  many  of  the  cellular  cavities  of  these  rocks  have  been 
entirely  filled  with  successive  coatings  of  the  calcareous  or  sili- 
ceous deposit ;  which  could  not  have  been  all  held  in  solution 
by  the  minute  quantity  of  steam,  to  whose  expansive  force  the 

*  See  his  '  I^tudes  et  Experiences/  Paris,  1859. 
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original  fonnation  of  the  vesicle  was  owing.  The  microscopical 
examinations  of  Mr.  Sorby  have^  however^  discovered  the  ex- 
istence of  water  in  minute  cavities  even  of  such  seolites. 

In  many  cases  the  subsequent  filtration  of  water^  carrying 
in  solution  mineral  particles  firom  overlying  rocks^  may  have 
produced  the  same  effect.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
amygdaloidal  basalts  which  are  found  underlying  calcareous 
strata^  or  in  such  positions  as  make  it  probable  that  they  yrere 
once  covered  by  them,  and  which  therrfore  were  consolidated 
beneath  water  holding  calcareous  particles  in  suspension. 

§  13.  Solfataras. — ^The  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  which 
are  evolved  in  a  state  of  freedom,  when  deposited  by  con- 
densation on  the  lava  which  forms  the  edges  of  the  crevices  of 
escape,  act  upon  its  substance  and  give  rise  to  firesh  changes. 
The  sulphuric  add  uniting  with  the  alumine  of  these  rocks 
produces  a  sulphate  of  alumine,  which  is  often  carried  away  by 
the  rains  and  deposited  in  vast  accumulations  in  lower  situa- 
tions. The  mining  operations  of  the  different  alum-works  of 
Hungary,  Italy,  ftc.  are  carried  on  in  deposits  of  this  nature*. 

The  sulphuric  add  uniting  with  the  lime  produces  a  gyp- 
seous efflorescence,  which  is  often  found  coating  these  decom- 
posed lava-rocks  in  considerable  quantities.  The  iron  of  the 
lava  is  dther  attacked  by  the  acid,  and  aggregated  into  cry- 
stalline or  concretionary  pyrites  disseminated  through  the 
disintegrated  rock — or,  assuming  various  degrees  of  oxidation, 
stains  it  with  stripes  of  different  shades  of  brown,  yellow,  red, 
green,  and  blue.  The  silex  alone  remains  untouched;  and  when 
all,  or  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  ingredients  have  been 
washed  away,  the  lava  appears  occasionally  changed  into  a 
light,  harsh,  carious,  and  highly  siliceous  rock,  or  into  a  white 
powdery  or  earthy  matter  like  chalk-dust,  but  consisting  of 

*  Thexe  is  a  cmter-lake  in  Java,  called  Taschem,  of  which  the  water  is 
so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuric  add  that  nothing  can  live  in  x% 
nor  in  the  river  which  discharges  its  overflow  into  the  sea.  The  latter 
has  a  parallel  in  the '  Vinegar  River/  described  by  Humboldt  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  volcano  of  Puracd. 
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nearly  pure  silex^  aaid  bearing  no  resemblanoe  whatever  to  its 
original  character. 

Where  exhalations  of  vapour  strongly  impregnated  with 
this  acid  have  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time^  the  changes 
thus  effected  in  the  neighbouring  rocks  are,  from  the  con- 
tinued shifting  of  the  fumaroles,  extensive  and  remarkable, 
and  have  acquired  for  such  spots  the  common  appellation  of 
Solfataxas  or  Soufri^res.    These  are  usually  found  in  the  inte- 
rior of  a  volcanic  crater,  as  might  be  expected ;  since  the  evo- 
lution of  vapours  from  a  current  of  lava  that  has  flowed  away 
from  the  volcanic  vent  upon  the  surfitoe  of  the  earth  must  be 
extremely  limited  in  quantity  and  duration;  whereas  after 
most  eruptions  a  vast  body  of  heated  lava  is  likely  to  remain 
beneath  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  in  which  the  process  of 
solidification  goes  on  slowly  for  an  indefinite,  and  often  very 
long  period,  affording  a  continual  source  of  aqueous  vapour 
charged  more  or  less  with  various  mineral  substances. 
.   §  14.  Hot'Sprinffs. — When  the  superficial  parts  of  such  a 
mass  of  subterranean  lava  have  cooled  down  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  vapours  are  enabled  to  escape 
through  fissures  in  these,  or  in  solid  overlying  rocks  of  any 
heterogeneous  nature,  they  must  be  more  or  less  condensed  by 
refrigeration  before  they  issue  into  the  air,  and  make  their 
appearance  in  the  shape  of  springs  of  water  at  elevated  tem- 
peratures, occasionally  even  many  degrees  above  the  boiling- 
point. 

Such  hot-springs  are  common  in  all  volcanic  districts,  and, 
where  any  more  energetic  external  development  of  volcanic 
action  has  been  long  wanting,  are  the  only  indications  of  the 
still  elevated  temperature  of  the  focus  below.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  quantity  of  caloric  which  is  enabled  to  pass 
off  through  permanent  fissures,  in  this  way,  materially  contri- 
butes to  maintain  the  outward  tranquillity  of  the  subterra- 
nean focus.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  this  regular  and  placid 
transmission  of  caloric  may  be,  for  very  lengthened  periods, 

l2 
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exactly  proportioned  to  the  supply  constantly  communicated 
from  below  to  the  volcanic  laTa-reservoir,  and  by  thus  pre- 
serving it  at  a  uniform  temperature,  may  entirely  prevent 
that  accumulation  of  heat  by  which  fresh  eruptions  would  be 
produced.  The  quiescence,  or  what  is  usually  called  the  ex- 
tinction, of  these  volcanic  foci  will  in  these  cases  be  owing  to 
the  fissures  throng  which  the  excess  of  caloric  is  enabled  to 
escape  in  combination  with  water.  Thus,  the  permanent  hot- 
springs  of  Bath,  Buxton,  Carlsbad,  Aix,  and  other  localities 
may  possibly  act  as  safety-valves,  letting  off  the  excess  of  heat 
fix>m  some  subterranean  focus,  which  might  otherwise,  sooner 
or  later,  find  vent  in  earthquakes  or  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  water  of  thermal  springs  holds  in  solution  various 
mineral  substances  which,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  it  carried 
upwards  from  the  heated  lava  below,  or  which  it  may  have 
abstracted  from  the  rocks  with  which  it  has  come  in  contact. 
Some  of  these  are  deposited  immediately  on  its  coming  into 
the  air,  while  others  remain  permanently  combined  with  it. 
The  siliceous  sinter  deposited  by  the  hot-springs  of  Iceland 
is  well  known,  as  also  the  calcareous  incrusting  springs  of 
numerous  volcanic  districts  (Auvergne,  La  Tolfa,  that  of  the 
Bridge  of  the  Incas  in  the  Andes,  ftc.). 

Even  when  the  latter  sources  no  longer  retain  any  elevation 
of  temperature,  and  are  derived  from  rocks  which  do  not  pre- 
sent any  indications  of  recent  volcanic  action,  they  may  still 
be  supposed  in  many  cases  to  have  the  same  origin  as  the 
hot-springs,  but  to  have  parted  with  more  of  their  heat  by  a 
longer  passage  through  cold  rocks,  and  perhaps  by  their  mix- 
ture  with  other  superficial  springs  of  atmospheric  origin. 

Where  the  traces  of  volcanic  action  are  recent,  and  the 
intensely  heated  lava  very  dose  to  the  surface  whence  the 
springs  issue,  the  curious  phenomena  of  intermittent  fountains 
are  sometimes  produced,  such  as  afford  so  magnificent  a  spec- 
tacle in  the  Geysers  of  Iceland. 

The  greater  part  of  the  hot  water  of  these  springs  is  probably 
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derived  from  the  filtration  of  atmoapheric  water  through  the 
crevices  or  interstices  ofa  mass  oflava  not  yet  cooled*.  Indeed, 

*  The  tbeorj  of  these  epnngs  has  been  the  subject  of  much  difference  of 
opinion.  The  fotlowing  cooaiderotionB  will  perhaps  sufficientlj  accoimt 
for  their  phenomena.  The  Utm  of  Iceland  are  replete  with  hollow 
blisters  or  carems.  Let  lu  suppose  such  a  cavity  in  a  vast  bed  of  heated 
lava  (fig.  34),  which  mej  be  either  isolated,  and  cooling  slowly,  or  con- 
Fig.  34. 


nected  with  the  volcanic  focus  below,  and  leceiTing  a  constant  supply  of 
caloric  from  thence.  The  steam  emanating  from  numeroofl  fisauras  collects 
there,  and  is  partly  condensed  into  water  by  the  pressuie  of  the  column  in 
the  fissure  of  discharge.  The  increasing  temperature  of  the  floor  and  ridea 
of  the  cavity,  and  the  accmnnladon  of  steam  evolved  by  the  feeders,  aug- 
ment the  expansive  force  of  the  steam  collected,  till  at  length  it  over- 
comes the  resistance  of  this  column  of  water,  and  discharges  it  from  the 
orifice  above.  As  the  wat«r  issues,  the  pressnm  on  the  steam  in  the  cavi^ 
is  diminished,  more  of  the  water  then  is  vaporised,  and  the  ratio  of  ita 
expansive  force  to  that  of  reprea^on  in  the  column  increased.  The  jets 
therefore  that  are  thrown  up  must  augment  in  violence.  As  the  water 
decreases  still  mtoe  in  quantity,  some  of  the  steam  escapes  tt^ether 
with  it,  and  at  length,  when  all  the  water  hns  been  driven  ont,  the  whole 
TemeiniDg  body  of  steam  issues  in  a  few  powerful  bursts. 

But  by  the  vaporization  of  all  the  water  it  contained,  the  temperature 
of  the  cavity  is  reduced  to  the  boiling-point  under  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  alone,  and  its  sides  proportionately  refrigerated.     The  vapour 
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since  all  laTa-currents  (as  we  have  shown)  rest  upon  a  bed  of 
loose  scorisBj  it  wiU  follow,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  when  a  current  has  occupied  the  bed  of  a  riyer,  the  waters 
which  previously  flowed  there  will  still  to  some  extent  find 
their  way  through  the  loose  matters  beneath,  and  their  tempe- 
rature must  be  affected  by  that  of  the  lava  above,  so  long  as  it 
remains  elevated  above  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth 
around.  An  example  on  a  large  scale  was  afforded  at  the 
volcano  of  Jorullo  in  Mexico.  The  rivers  Cuitemba  and  San 
Pedro,  which  lose  themselves  on  one  side,  beneath  the  vast 
sea  of  lava  that  forms  the  Malpays,  issue  on  the*  opposite  as 
permanent  springs  of  large  bodies  of  water,  which  for  many 
years  retained  an  elevated  temperature.  When  Humboldt 
visited  Jorullo  in  1804,  forty-six  years  after  the  eruption  by 
which  the  lava  was  produced,  their  temperature  was  52^  C. ; 
but  travellers  who  have  recently  visi^  the  spot  report  that 
they  have  since  that  time  been  cooled  by  the  refirigeration  of 
the  lava-bed  through  which  they  flow,  and  are  now  scarcely 
more  than  a  few  degrees  above  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  air. 

At  Bertrich-bad,  in  the  territory  of  Luxemburg,  a  thermal 
spring  rises  immediately  below  a  spot  on  which  three  vents  of 
volcanic  eruption  were  formed  at  no  very  distant  period,  and 
probably  owes  its  qualities  to  having  percolated  through  part 
of  the  focal  lava  raised  at  the  time  of  these  eruptions,  and  not 
yet  entirely  refrigerated.  It  is  known  that  the  temperature 
and  miaeral  nature  of  this  spring  hsive  progressively  dimi- 

therefore  that  rises  from  the  feeders  is  condensed  into  water,  and  collectB 
at  the  bottom.  This  water  rises  in  the  pipe  as  the  steam  accumulates, 
preserving  an  equilibrium  with  its  expansive  force,  until  this  equilibrium 
is  broken  by  the  latter  having  acquired  sufficient  power  to  discharge 
some  of  the  water  from  the  orifice  of  the  crevice,  when  the  phenomena 
of  aqueous  eruption  recommence. 

A  recent  traveller  in  Iceland,  Mr.  Forbes,  disputes  this  theory,  which 
was  originated  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  and  substitutes  one  which  does 
not  appear  to  me  as  satisfactory — ^indeed,  which  I  can  with  difficulty 
comprehend  (see  Forbes^s  'Iceland,'  1860). 
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nished.  Ifc  is  at  present  below  blood-heat^  and  has  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  taste  of  pure  fountain  water.  In  earlier  times 
its  thermal  and  mineral  qualities  were  much  more  considerable, 
and  acquired  for  it  a  great  reputation  as  a  bathing-place. 

§  15.  The  permanent  gases  that  emanate  firom  the  crevices 
of  lava  during  its  consolidation  are  less  palpable,  and  not  so 
easily  recc^poozed,  mixing  of  course  immediately  with  the 
atmospheric  air,  and  leaving  no  trace  of  their  existence.  Those 
which  have  been  observed  are  principally  carbonic  acid,  nitro- 
gen, and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases. 

The  first  of  these  was  detected  by  MM.  Monticelli  and 
Covelli  in  the  exhalations  from  the  fumarole  of  the  lava  of 
Vesuvius,  while  still  visibly  incandescent.  The  same  gas, 
mingled  perhaps  with  nitrogen,  frequently  escapes  in  very 
considerable  quantity  from  numerous  crevices  in  the  sides  of 
a  volcanic  mountain  immediately  after  the  termination  of  an 
eruption,  that  is,  when  the  crater  or  central  aperture  of  escape 
is  completely  closed. 

These  mephitic  emanations  are  extremely  destructive  to 
vegetation,  and  do  great  injury  to  the  plants  growing  near 
the  points  from  which  they  proceed.  During  the  terrible 
eruption  which  convulsed  the  island  of  Lancerote  in  1780- 
1784,  exhalations  of  this  kind  appear  to  have  been  equally 
deleterious  to  animal  life ;  all  the  cattle  of  the  idand  are  re- 
presented to  have  been  suffocated  by  them.  M.  Hubert,  as 
quoted  by  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  mentions  that,  during  an 
eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Bourbon,  he  observed  seven  or 
eight  birds,  flying  at  gun-shot  height  above  the  current,  drop 
suddenly,  as  if  stifled,  the  moment  they  entered  the  cloud  of 
vapour  that  emanated  from  it. 

In  Java  there  is  a  crater,  called  the  Ouevo  Upas,  or  Poison 
Valley,  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  always  so  full  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  that  every  living  thing  that  passes  its  limits  is  suffo* 
cated,  and  the  ground  is  strewed  with  the  carcases  of  wild 
animab,  birds,  and  even   of  men   that  have  met  their  fate 
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there.  These  facts  lend  ooloiir  to  the  tales  related  by  the 
classical  writers  of  Lake  Avemus^  which  is  certainly  a  volcanic 
crater  of  no  very  ancient  date,  jfrom  whence  carbonic  add  and 
azotic  gases  may  once  have  been  so  copiously  exhaled  (rising 
through  the  atmosphere  in  consequence  of  their  elevated  tem- 
perature) as  really  to  affect  the  birds  that  flew  over  it.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  this  £&ble  should  be  founded  on  fact, 
than  that  the  fortuitous  invention  of  a  poetic  imagination 
should  coincide  so  well  with  known  phenomena.  The  banks 
of  the  Lago  d'Aguano,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Avemus,  still  exhale  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  well  as  sulphureous 
vapours,  on  many  points.  Any  one  who  has  descended  into  a 
volcanic  crater,  either  in  activity  or  in  the  state  of  a  sol&tara, 
and  felt  the  effect  on  his  own  lungs  of  the  acid  vapours,  will 
readily  give  credit  to  the  possible  truth  of  the  old  story. 

Exhalations  of  carbonic  acid  gas  occur  abundantly  in  many 
other  districts  which  were  the  former  seats  of  volcanic  action, 
as  in  Auvergne,  the  Yivarais,  the  Eifel,  and  throughout  the 
whole  basaltic  range  of  North  Germany,  firom  the  Rhine  to 
the  Biesengebirge.  Bischoff  considers  this  gas  to  be  developed 
by  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  volcanic  heat 
or  heate^water*^. 

§  16.  The  period  that  intervenes  between  the  deposition 
of  a  bed  of  lava  upon,  or  its  elevation  into  the  vicinity  of,  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  its  complete  refirigeration,  that  is,  its 
attaining  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  must  be 
determined  by  the  combination  of  numerous  circumstances ; 
such  as, —  ^ 

1.  The  figure  of  the  mass.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more 
equal  its  dimensions  in  every  direction,  the  longer  will  the 
central  part  retain  its  heat ;  and  vice  versd,  the  greater  the 
superficial  extent  of  the  bed  in  proportion  to  ita  thickness,  the 
more  rapid  will  be  the  process  of  refrigeration,  other  circum- 
stances remaining  the  same. 

•  C'heinical  Geology,  Cav.  Soc.  Publ.  voL  i.  p.  237. 
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2.  The  situation  of  the  bed,  by  which  it  is  more  or  less 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  refrigerating  media,  such  as  car- 
rents  of  water  or  air,  &c. ;  and  the  conducting  powers  and 
thickness  of  the  solid  masses  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  or 
through  which  alone  its  heat  can  escape. 

8.  The  tendency  of  the  lava  itself  to  part  more  or  less 
rapidly  with  its  Jieat,  either  in  combination  with  aqueous 
vapour,  or  by  convection  or  radiation,  which  wiU  probably  be 
influenced  by  its  compactness  or  porosity,  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  penetrated  by  shrinkage-fissures,  and,  perhaps,  its  mineral 
composition. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  coarser  the  grain  of  the 
lava  and  the  more  irregular  its  arrangement,  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  vapour  that  is  enabled  to  escape  by  percolation, 
and  the  more  rapid  therefore,  aeterisparibm,  will  probably  be 
its  solidification.  The  loss  of  caloric  by  convection  and  by 
radiation  follows  perhaps  the  inverse  ratio,  since  the  con- 
ducting powers  of  the  mass  will  probably  be  proportioned  to 
its  compactness,  and  therefore  to  the  fineness  of  its  grain,  or 
the  regularity  of  its  arrangement. 

Under  favourable  circumstances,  a  body  of  lava  will  certainly 
retain  an  intense  heat  and  liquidity  in  its  interior  during  a 
very  long  period.  Sir  William  Hamilton  lighted  small  strips 
of  wood  by  inserting  them  into  the  fissures  of  a  lava-current 
from  Vesuvius  nearly  four  years  after  its  emission^  Currents 
of  Etna  are  mentioned  by  Ferrara  and  Dolomieu  as  stiU  moving 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  ten  years  after  the  eruption 
by  which  they  were  produced,  and  others  as  emitting  vapour 
twenty-six  years  aft^r  their  escape  from  the  volcano.  In  the 
case  of  Jorullo,  abready  cited  above,  a  massive  bed  of  lava 
appears  to  have  retained  an  extreme  internal  heat,  attested  by 
the  exhalation  of  steam  in  considerable  quantity  from  nume- 
rous fissures  in  almost  every  part  of  its  surface  till  within  a 
very  few  years,  though  the  eruption  by  which  it  was  emitted 
dates  from  1759. 
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In  re«pect  to  sabtemaeui  muaeB  of  l&va  ence  periu^M  io 
eruptive  commanicfttiou  with  the  outer  a&-,  at  oourae  no  limit 
can  be  aamgned  to  the  duratitm  of  their  high  tempeiattue — all 
their  conditiona  of  position  and  extent  being  unknown,  and 
scarcely  to  be  guessed  at;  as  well  as  whether,  or  in  what 
d^ree,  they  are  fed  by  continual  increments  of  caloric  from 
beneath  (x  laterally.  These  consideTatbns  fill  be  resumed  in 
a  later  page. 


■  M&lpaii.    (After  Uumbddt) 
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CHAPTEE  VIIL 

VOLCANIC  MOUNTAINS. 

§  1.  Thb  preceding  chapters  having  treated  generally  of  the 
normal  phenomena  of  a  single  volcanic  eruption^  the  nature 
of  the  erupted  matters,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  tend  to 
dispose  themselves  outwardly  around  and  about  the  vent,  I 
propose  now  to  consider  the  more  complex  cases,  resulting 
from  eruptions  continued,  or  repeated  at  intervals,  on  the 
same  point  through  a  long  term,  perhaps  many  thousands  of 
years,  which  we  know  to  be  an  habitual  character  of  volcanic 
action. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  such  repeated  eruptions  cannot 
fidl  to  load  the  surfiace  of  the  earth  around  their  source  with 
a  mountainous  excreso^ice  of  a  magnitude  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  matter  thrown  up.  Some  of  the  lateral  or 
parasitic  cones,  for  example,  formed  upon  the  slopes  of  Etna 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  by  a  single  eruption,  measure  800 
or  even  1000  feet  in  height,  and  are  bulky  in  proportion. 
Each  has  alisK>  given  birth  to  streams  of  lava  which  have  covered 
areas  averaging  very  many  square  miles  with  beds  of  solid 
rock  often  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and  occasionally 
much  more.  And  since  we  know  Etna  to  have  been  in  erup- 
tion hundreds  of  times  within  the  historical  era,  it  is  impos- 
sible but  that  the  vast  amount  of  matter  thus  added  to  the 
external  surface  of  the  mountain  during  that  period  must  have 
greatly  increased  its  aggregate  bulk.  Yet  that  period  most 
likely  forms  but  a  minutely  firactional  portion  of  the  time 
through  which  the  volcano  has  been  equally  active. 

Again,  on  examining  the  structure  of  the  mountain,  we  find 
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its  entire  mass*^  so  far  as  it  is  exposed  to  view  by  denudation 
or  other  causes  (and  one  enormous  cavity,  the  Yal  del  Bove, 
penetrates  deeply  into  its  very  heart),  to  be  composed  of  beds 
of  lava-rock  alternating  more  or  less  irregularly  with  layers  of 
scoriae,  lapillo,  and  ashes,  almost  precisely  identical  in  mineral 
character,  as  well  as  in  general  dispositidn,  with  those  erupted 
by  the  volcano  at  known  dates  within  the  historical  period. 
Hence  we  are  fully  justified  in  believing  the  whole  mountain 
to  have  been  built  up  in  the  course  of  ages  in  a  similar  man- 
ner by  repeated  intermittent  emptionsf.  And  the  argument 
applies  by  the  rules  of  analogy  to  all  other  volcanic  moun- 
tains, though  the  history  of  their  recent  eruptions  may  not  be 
so  well  recorded,  provided  that  their  structure  corresponds 
with,  and  can  be  fairly  explained  by,  this  mode  of  production. 
It  is  also  further  applicable,  under  the  same  reservation,  to  all 
mountains  composed  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  of  volcanic 
rocks,  even  though  they  may  not  have  been  in  emption  within 
our  time. 

In  order  then  to  be  in  a  position  to  determine  this  question 
in  regard  to  any  particular  mountainous  aggregate  of  vol- 
canic  rocks,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  carefully  the 
manner  in  which  the  products  of  repeated  eruptions  are  ob- 
serve to  dispose  themselves,  or  must  necessarily  do  so,  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  volcanic  action  already  ascertained. 

§  2.  When,  in  a  former  chaper,  we  discussed  the  form  and 
composition  of  the  cone  or  hillock,  whether  simple  or  com- 

*  With  the  exception  of  a  few  comparativelj  insignificant  strata  of 
marine  sediments  intercalated  with  the  volcanic  matters  up  to  a  certain 
level,  and  by  which  the  argument  is  not  affected  sensibly. 

t  If  any  geologisf  still  adheres  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
that  the  lavas  forming  the  cliffs  about  the  Yal  del  Bove  and  other  ancient 
portions  of  Etna  have  not  flowed  into  their  present  inclined  positions^  but 
have  been  upheaved  from  a  nearly  horizontal  one  by  some  single  and 
sudden  operation — ^because  he  believes  that  lava  cannot  consolidate  in 
such  thick  beds  at  any  angle  above  8**  or  4^ — ^I  refer  him  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  ample  refutation  of  this  groundless  assertion,  as  respects  Etna 
especially  (PhlL  Tians.  1859). 
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ponnd^  produced  by  a  single  continuous  eruption  of  fragment- 
ary matter  from  one  vent^  it  was  observed^  that  the  weight 
and  pressure  of  the  lava  ascending  within  the  fimnel-shaped 
cavity  of  such  a  cone  often  breaks  down  one  of  its  sides,  and 
allows  the  lateral  escape  of  the  liquid  matter,  which  disposes 
itself  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  according  to  the  circumstances 
already  enumerated ;  but  that,  should  the  cone  be  sufficiently 
solid  to  resist  this  pressure,  the  lava  will  often  rise  until  it  is 
enabled  to  escape  over  the  lowest  part  of  the  ridge  of  the  crater, 
and  pour  itself  down  the  outward  slope  of  the  hill.  In  this 
case,  a  part  of  it  congeals  in  its  descent,  and  remains  fixed  as  a 
more  or  less  solid  rib  or  buttress  to  the  fragmentary  cone. 

The  effect  of  every  subsequent  eruption  from  the  same 
orifice  which  has  already  produced  a  cone  of  scoriae  and  a 
lava-current,  must  be  to  cover  these  with  fresh  products  of  a 
similar  character,  arranged  more  or  less  conformably  to  the 
outer  slopes  of  the  cone ;  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  such 
phenomena  must  create  an  irregular  alternation  of  stony  con- 
solidated lavas  and  conglomerate  strata  produced  by  the  con- 
temporaneous ejections;  these  different  beds  having  a  qua- 
quaversal  dip  away  from  the  eruptive  centre,  and  accumulating 
together  into  a  mass  of  more  or  less  magnitude,  in  proportion 
to  the  violence  and  number  of  the  eruptions. 

The  original  cone  thus  by  degrees  assumes  the  size  and 
dignity  of  a  mountain.  Those  currents  of  lava  which  are  able 
to  force  their  way  through  the  side  of  this  hill,  harden  into 
massive  buttresses  at  its  foot,  or  upon  its  skirts;  while  those 
which  overflow  the  edge  of  the  crater  add  still  more  efficiently 
to  the  strength  of  the  cone,  remaining,  as  so  many  solid  ribs, 
interbedded  with,  and  more  or  less  cementing,  its  looser  mate- 
rials. In  this  manner  the  mass  becomes  gradually  more  and 
more  fortified ;  and  while  the  outward  pressure  of  the  column 
of  lava,  raised  during  its  eruptions,  within  the  chimney  or 
central  vent  of  the  mountain,  increases  with  its  growing  eleva- 
tion, the  strength  and  solidity  of  its  frtimework,  and  conse- 
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quently  the  resistance  opposed  to  this  force,  are  augmented 
likewise*. 

§  8.  That  resistance,  however,  is  fireqaently  overcome  by 
the  intensity  of  the  rupturing  force,  but  not  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  case  of  a  cone  formed  solely  of  firagmentary 
matter,  where  the  whole  side  is  broken  down  and  carried 
away  at  once.  Where  it  consists  of  alternate  fragmentary 
and  solid  beds,  knit  together  into  a  compact  framework  by 
heat  and  pressure,  should  the  fiyroe  of  the  lava,  ascending  in 
the  central  vent,  and  acting  like  an  immense  wedge  driven 
from  below  upwards  into  the  heart  of  the  cone,  overcome  the 
cohesion  of  its  sides,  one  or  more  vertical  fissures  will  be  split 
through  them  in  an  approzimatively  radial  direction;  and 
by  these  the  lava  will  often  make  its  escape,  with  a  velocity 
and  volume  determined  by  its  fluidity,  the  dimensions  of  the 

*  This  view  of  the  mode  in  which  volcanic  mountaina  are  formed,  I 
need  acaioely  say,  was  held  hy  all  geologists  hefore  the  "  Elevation-Crater 
theory  "  was  suggested  by  MM.  Humboldt  and  Von  Bueh,  e8pecta%  by 
those  geologists  who  had  made  volcanos  their  peculiar  study,  such  as 
De  Saussure,  Spallanzani,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  Dolomieu.  Spallanzani, 
for  instance,  in  describing  the  formation  of  the  island  of  Saline,  one  of 
the  Ldpaii  group,  as  oompoeed  of  repeated  beds  of  lava  and  scorifls,  one 
above  the  other,  sloping  from  the  summit-edge  of  the  crater  to  the  sea 
around,  goes  on  to  say,  "  We  must  conclude  that  there  were  at  least  as 
many  eruptions  from  the  summit  of  this  mountain  as  we  can  count  beds 
of  lava.  Thm  U  i$  thai  toicanie  tnounUMu  are  far  the  moti  part  farmed. 
In  the  beginning  it  is  only  the  aocumulaiion  of  the  products  of  one  first 
eruption ;  then  a  second  takes  place ;  then  a  third ;  and  the  mass  goes  on 
increasing  always  in  bulk  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  eruptions.  Thus 
wasy  no  doubt,  formed,  increased,  and  extended  the  colossal  bulk  of  Etna. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  Vesuvius,  of  the  Lipari  Isles,  and  of  other  volcanic 
mountains, — ^not,  however,  forgetting  that  some  minor  volcanic  hills,  like 
the  Monte  Nuovo,  and  the  Monte  Rosso  on  the  flank  of  Etna,  were  pro- 
duced by  a  single  eruption."  (Voyage  dans  les  Deux  Siciles,  iL  p.  lia) 

The  opposing  theory,  which  attributes  the  production  of  all  volcanic 
mountains  to ''  sudden  bladder-like  upheaval,''  has  been  amply  refuted  in 
a  separate  publication.  (See  my  paper  on  Volcanic  Cones  and  Craters, 
Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc  1850.)  It  is  wholly  irreconcileable  with  the  view 
of  volcanic  action  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  volume  to  support  and 
establish. 
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fissure,  and  the  relative  height  of  the  internal  cqlumn.  As  it 
flows  out  of  any  lateral  opening  thus  established,  the  surfiioe 
of  this  column  must  gradually  fall,  until  it  reaches  the  lerel 
of  the  orifice  of  emission.  This  then  becomes  the  vent  for 
the  jets  of  elastic  fluid  likewise,  the  surface  of  the  column 
being  here  brought  into  oommimication  with  the  atmosphere. 
Meantime  the  pressure  and  intense  heat  of  the  lava,  still  boil« 
ing  up  the  fissure, tend  to  enlarge  and  lengthen  it,so  as  probably 
to  force  another  opening  at  an  inferior  level.  From  this  point 
the  same  phenomena  take  place,  and  are  often  repeated  firom 
firesh  orifices  successively  produced,  one  below  another,  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain,until  the  pressure  of  the  internal  cohimn 
of  lava  is  sofiur  diminished  that  it  can  no  longer  overcome  the 
resistance  afibrded  by  the  sdid  substructure  of  the  mass.  The 
internal  plethora  of  the  volcano  being  then  relieved,  all  dis« 
chai^  of  lava  in  currents  before  long  ceases ;  and  the  column 
is  still  further  lowered  within  the  vent  by  the  escape  of  its 
yapour  alone,  projecting  scoriae  upwards,  either  firom  the  last- 
formed  aperture  or  the  central  crater,  or  alternately  firom  both ; 
and  the  eruption  gradually  terminates — the  sum  of  resistances 
to  the  outward  escape,  in  this  manner  at  that  point,  of  the 
excess  of  subterranean  heat  having  regained  the  predominance 
over  the  antagonistic  forces. 

The  process  thus  described  is  proved  by  observation  to  be 
the  normal  action  of  every  habitually  eruptive  volcano;  for 
the  annals  of  all  compound  volcanic  mountains  teem  with  the 
records  of  eruptions  characterized  by  these  circumstances. 
Let  us  take  Etna  for  example.  In  the  eruption  of  1536, 
twelve  diiSerent  mouths  opened  successively,  one  below  an- 
other, on  the  same  radial  line  or  fissure,  each  producing  lava, 
while  the  central  crater  vomited  vapour  and  scoriae*.  In  1669, 
the  south-east  flank  of  Etna  is  described  as  having  been  visibly 
spUt  open  by  an  enormous  rent,  reaching  fiom  the  summit 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  down  the  mountain.    From  its 

*  Ferraxa,  Campi  PUegr«ei    Borelli,  Storia  del  Enuione.    Hoffioan. 
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lower  extremity  iasued  the  vast  current  of  lava,  which^  taking 
the  direction  of  Catania^  destroyed  a  third  of  that  town^  and 
formed  a  large  promontory  projecting  half  a  mile  into  the 
sea''^.  After  the  emission  of  the  lava-current  had  ceased  (that 
is,  when  the  internal  column  of  lava  had  subsided  to  the  level 
of  the  lateral  vent),  aeriform  explosions  succeeded  firom  the 
same  orifice,  and  continued  to  be  dischai^ed  with  violence 
during  fourteen  days.  The  fragmentary  matters  vomited  by 
them  produced  the  lai^  double  cone  called  Monti  Rossi,  near 
Nicolosi,  and  covered  a  circuit  of  about  two  miles  radius  with 
a  deep  deposit  of  black  sand  containing  innumerable  separate 
crystals  of  augite.  This  district  is  only  now  beginning  to 
support  a  scanty  vegetation,  in  spite  of  the  assiduous  efforts 
made  by  the  inhabitants  to  fertilize  it.  Part  of  the  fissure 
then  formed  is  still  visible  behind  the  Monti  Rossi. 

In  1780  the  earth  sunk  along  a  straight  line  from  the  upper 
crater  to  a  new  lateral  vent  which  produced  an  eruption,  show- 
ing the  existence  of  a  fissure  in  that  direction.  In  the  later 
eruption  of  1792,  Ferrara  observed  that  a  fissure  was  broken 
through  the  side  of  the  mountain,  whence,  during  ten  days, 
the  lava  boiled  out  very  tranquilly,  while  the  aeriform  explo- 
sions took  place  only  firom  the  principal  crater.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  explosions  ceased  firom  the  main  crater,  and 
commenced  fiK>m  the  extremity  of  the  fissure,  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  lava  ceased  to  flow  out ;  the  liquid  column 
within  the  vent  having  evidentiy  lowered  itself,  by  continual 
emission,  to  the  level  of  the  lateral  aperture. 

Again,  in  1809,  numerous  orifices  emitting  lava  opened 
successively  upon  one  line  or  fissure,  reaching  downwards  firom 
the  margin  of  the  great  craterf.  A  similar  circumstance 
occurred  daring  the  eruption  of  Etna  in  1811-12,  according 
to  the  relation  given  to  me  by  Signer  Gemellaro,  who  was  a 
witness  of  the  fact.  It  appears  that  after  the  great  crater  had  by 
its  violent  detonations  for  some  time  testified  that  the  ascend- 

*  Fazelli,  p.  212.  f  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  1810. 
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ing  lava  had  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  its 
central  duct^  an  unusually  violent  shock  was  felt,  and  a  stream 
of  lava  broke  out  from  the  side  of  the  cone,  at  no  great  distance 
firom  its  apex.  Shortly  after  this  had  ceased  to  flow,  a  second 
stream  burst  forth  at  another  opening,  considerably  below  the 
first;  then  a  third  still  lower,  and  so  on  till  seven  difiSerent 
issues  had  been  thus  successively  formed,  all  lying  upon  the 
same  straight  Une,  prolonged  from  the  summit  nearly  to  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  This  line  was  evidently  in  this,  as  in 
the  former  cases,  a  perpendicular  rent  split  through  the  in- 
ternal framework  of  the  mountain;  probably  not  opened 
through  its  whole  length  by  one  shock,  but  prolonged  gradu- 
ally downwards  by  the  weight,  intense  heat,  and  wedge-like 
pressure  of  the  internal  column  of  lava,  as  its  surfiice  sank 
by  gradual  discharge  through  each  vent.  The  flowing  of  lava 
from  each  of  these  orifices  was  followed  by  the  eructation  of 
scoriae,  creating  as  many  small  parasitical  cones.  In  fact,  in 
nearly  every  lateral  eruption  of  Etna,  the  production  of  such 
a  fissure  has  been  observed ;  the  lava  issuing  fit)m  its  lower 
extremity,  and  successively  from  difierent  points,  as  the  rent 
was  prolonged  downwards. 

Other  volcanos  present  the  same  phenomena.  I  may  par- 
ticularize the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  179i,  when  five 
small  cones  were  formed  in  succession  at  the  SMiflm  base 
of  the  mountain,  in  a  line  which,  if  prolonged  upwards,  would 
have  intersected  its  apex.  They  still  exist,  and  mark  the 
points  whence  the  lava-streams  issued  by  which  Torre  del  )A-nnurkZK/' 
jgf^ESDerwas  overwhelmed. 

In  all  these  cases  the  central  oraters  of  the  two  volcanos  con- 
tinued to  discharge  torrents  of  elastic  fluids,  carrying  up  scoriae, 
lapillo,  and  ashes,  while  their  lavas  escaped  in  currents  at  a 
much  lower  level.  When,  however,  the  aeriform  explosions 
took  place  from  the  lateral  vents,  those  of  the  central  crater 
ceased  for  a  time,  and  usually  recommenced  when  the  former 
had  in  turn  stopped. 

M 
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Bnt  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  instmctive  instances  of 
analogous  fa^ts  is  to  be  fomid  in  the  terrific  eruption  which 
tormented  the  west  coast  of  Iceland  in  1783,  when  the  lava 
issued  in  enormous  quantity  firom  several  sources  opened  suc- 
cessively in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  high  volcanic  cone 
(Skaptar  Jokul),  firom  which  the  gaseous  explosions  had  been, 
and  for  some  time  continued  to  be,  discharged. 

These  sources  were  about  eight  miles  distant  fix>m  one  an- 
other, and  were  formed  along  the  same  straight  line,  which 
obviously  marked  the  direction  of  a  fissure  broken  through  the 
superincumbent  strata  of  the  plain^  by  the  upward  pressure  of 
the  lava  below,  in  communication  with  that  which  was  forced 
up  the  internal  chimney  of  the  neighbouring  mountain.  A 
fourth  source  opened  itself  in  the  prolongation  of  the  same 
line,  but  beneath  the  sea,  and  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  pro- 
ducing a  rocky  island,  now  reduced  to  a  mere  shoal  by  the 
erosive  action  of  the  waves  and  submarine  currents.  The  lava 
poured  forth  by  the  three  inland  sources  deluged  the  plain 
to  a  superficial  extent  of  more  than  400  square  miles;  and  the 
extreme  distance  of  the  vents,  and  consequently  the  length  of 
the  fissure  then  formed,  was  not  less  than  100  miles ! 

In  this  instance  it  appears  that  the  firamework  of  the  vol- 
canic moimtain  offered  a  more  solid  texture,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  internal  column  of 
lava,  than  the  superincumbent  beds  constituting  the  plain  at 
its  base,  which  in  consequence  were  the  first  to  give  way,  and 
open  an  issue  to  the  fluid.  The  fissure  so  formed  was,  in  fact, 
only  a  prolongation  or  a  re-opening  of  the  fundamental  one, 
which  ranges  south-west  across  the  entire  island,  and  which 
has  given  birth  to  all  the  recent  erupticms  of  trachytic  lava 
that  compose  and  surround  the  great  central  range  of  jokuls 
or  volcanic  mountains,  Hecla,  Katlugaia,  Skaptar,  Skalbreide, 
Sneyfds,  &c.  The  immense  quantity  of  lava  produced  by  the 
eruption  of  1783,  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  flowed  forth^ 
were  obviously  in  direct  proportion  to  the  great  height  to  which 
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the  column  had  ascended  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain^  before 
the  fissure  was  formed.  The  distance  of  the  apertures  by  which 
the  lava  was  poured  out  firom  the  crater  or  central  vent  of  the 
volcano  which  discharged  the  aeriform  fluids^  proves  the  vast 
horizontal  extent  of  the  subterranean  reservoir  of  lava^  which 
is  the  less  astonishing  from  our  knowledge  that  the  whole 
island  of  Iceland  has  been  produced  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  by  the  successive  eruptions  of  the  same  volcanic  system — 
we  might  indeed  say^  of  the  same  volcano. 

The  great  eruptions  of  Lancerote  in  the  Canary  Isles  in 
1788  afford  a  parallel  instance.  Some  forty  vents  there  opened 
in  succession  along  the  course  of  a  fissure  which  crossed  the 
whole  island^  itself  the  summit  of  a  great  submarine  volcanic 
mountain.  Each  of  these  discharged  lava-currents  and  quan- 
tities of  scoriae — ^the  latter  producing  as  many  cones^  the  former 
flooding  the  surrounding  surfaces  with  basaltic  matter  spread 
out  in  horizontal  sheets.  These  eruptions  lasted  through 
several  years. 

§  4.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  minor  shocks 
which  agitate  the  environs  of  a  volcano^  during  and  previous 
to  an  eruption^  are  owing  to  the  rending  of  some  part  of  the 
solid  framework  of  the  mountain  or  its  supporting  strata,  by 
the  action  of  the  force  we  have  described  as  resulting  from 
the  pressure  in  all  directions  of  the  liquefied  matter  which 
is  in  communication  with  that  elevated  within  the  volcanic 
chimney.  The  prolongation  or  widening  of  a  fissure  previously 
formed  would  have  the  same  jarring  or  vibratory  effect  as  the 
creation  of  a  new  one.  It  is^  indeed^  a  remark  common  to  the 
observations  made  on  almost  all  volcanic  eruptions^  that  local 
earthquakes  always  precede  the  emission  of  lava-currents^  and 
cease  while  the  lava  is  flowing,  to  recommence  when  it  has 
stopped.  Those  more  violent  shocks,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  felt  throughout  considerable  distances,  are  probably  caused 
by  new  rents  produced  in  the  solid  subjacent  strata  supporting 
or  surrounding  the  mountain ;  and  some  of  them  belong  per* 

m2 
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haps  rather  to  that  class  of  plutomc  earthquakes  which  are 
rarely  aooompanied  by  any  outward  eruption^  although  we  may 
suppose  them  to  prepare  the  way  for  such. 

§  5.  The  rents  thus  produced  in  the  frame  of  a  volcanic 
mountain  are  sometimes  of  such  width  as  to  cleave  its  whole 
mass  in  two.  This  occurred  to  the  volcano  of  Machian^  one 
of  the  Moluccas,  in  1646.  The  crater  of  the  Soufriere  of 
Montserrat,  and  the  volcanic  cone  of  Ouadaloupe,  both  appear 
to  have  been  thus  split  through.  So  also  the  Montague  VA^e 
of  Martinique.  The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  October  1822, 
which  was  peculiarly  fertile  in  int^esting  phenomena,  offered 
also  an  example  of  this  rending  of  the  mountain.  The  crater 
or,  rather,  chasm  left  by  that  eruption  was  but  a  local  enlarge- 
ment of  an  enormous  fissure  broken  across  the  cone  in  adirec- 
tion  N.W.-S.E.  The  cleft  was  prolonged  through  the  whole 
frame  of  the  cone  on  the  S.E.  side,  and  produced  a  deep  notch 
in  its  ridge,  which,  though  considerably  effitced  by  the  beds  of 
scoris  and  fragments  thrown  into  it,  was  still  500  feet  lower 
than  the  neighbouring  points  of  the  crater's  rim. 

These  axial  rendings  of  a  volcanic  mountain  have  probably 
been  the  originating  cause  of  the  greater  gorges  which  are 
found  occasionally  opening  a  wide  avenue  into  its  central 
crater,  such  as  the  Barranco  of  Palma,  the  Yal  del  Bove  in 
Etna,  and  others.  On  this  subject  more  will  be  said  presently. 

§  6.  The  narrower  fissures  broken  through  the  internal 
framework  of  the  mountain,  and  instantly  occupied  by  the 
liquid  lava,  become  hermetically  sealed  by  its  subsequent  con- 
solidation, and  assume  the  character  of  dykes.  These  being 
usually  formed,  as  has  been  said,  in  a  vertical  direction,  and 
therefore  through  the  mantling  beds  or  currents  of  lava  that 
compose  a  large  part  of  its  substance,  communicate  a  vast 
accession  of  strength  to  the  structure  of  the  mountain,  acting 
as  ties  to  the  latter,  which  may  be  likened  to  the  main  beams 
of  the  edifice. 

The  section  of  Monte  Somma  presented  by  the  steep  diflb 
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above  the  Atrio  del  CavaUo^  which  are  the  remainiiig  walla  of 
an  ancient  central  crater  of  this  volcano^  exhibits  an  almost 
infinite  nnmber  of  snch  dykes  traversing  the  nuuis  of  the 
monntain  in  varions  directions^  aU  approaching^  however^  more 
or  less  to  the  vertical,  and  crossing  each  other^  as  well  as  the 
more  massive  and  apparentiy  horizontal  beds  of  alternate  lava 
and  scoiisB,  so  as  to  give  a  reticulated  appearance  to  the  face 
of  the  difT.  They  are  of  very  compact  leucitic  basalt,  and 
fireqnentiy  divided  into  prisms  lying  at  right  angles  to  the 
walls  of  the  dyke.  The  crater  of  Vesuvius  formed  in  1822 
exhibited  similar  features,  which  are  common,  in  fact,  to  the 
central  parts  of  all  volcanic  mountains  of  which  the  internal 
structure  is  sufficiently  exposed  by  denudation  or  otherwise. 

Some  of  these  dykes  are  very  narrow,  often  not  exceeding  a 
foot  or  two  in  width.  The  small  veins  are  probably  but  rami- 
fications of  other  lai^r  ones,  and  have  never  reached  the  outer 
surface.  It  is,  however,  quite  conceivable  that  a  very  narrow 
and  intricate  fissure  may  act  as  a  channel  for  the  ascent  and 
outward  efflux  of  lai^e  quantities  of  highly  fluid  lava,  supposing 
the  aeriform  explosions,  which  would  necessarily  widen  the 
fissure  conmderaUy  towards  its  upper  extremity,  to  be  dis- 
chai^ed  for  the  most  part  at  some  other  contiguous  point — 
perhaps  firom  the  central  crater.  The  dykes  visible  in  the  pre- 
cipitous walls  of  the  crater  o£  Vesuvius  left  by  the  explosive 
eruption  of  1822  were  vertical,  and  could  be  traced  at  least 
400  or  500  feet  downwards,  penetrating  through  the  horizontal 
layers  of  both  lava  and  scoriae  which  constituted  the  bulk  of 
the  cone.  Many  of  them  terminated  upwards  in  some  of  the 
lava-beds,  of  which  they  had  probably  been  the  feeders  firom 
beneath.     (See  figs.  15  &  16,  p.  76  supra.) 

Similar  dykes,  composed  of  trachyte,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Val  de  PEnfer — a  chasm  towards  the  centre  of  the  Mont 
Dore.  Three  or  four  of  them  are  only  firom  5  to  8  feet  in 
width,  and  rise  vertically  nearly  1000  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine  to  the  high  projecting  peaks  called  Les  Aiguilles, 
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by  which  name  their  upper  extremitieB  are  known.  Mr.  Dar- 
win describes  one  dyke  in  St.  Helena  aa  being  1260  feet  high, 
and  maintaining  throughout  a  uniform  width  of  9  feet  £rom 
top  to  bottom. 

The  matter  composing  such  dykes  is  goierally  compact 
and  firee  bom  veudes.  It  not  unfirequently  has  a  finer  grain 
at  the  sides  than  towards  the  centre.  This  may  be  attributed 
to  friction  against  the  waUs  disintegrating  the  crystalline 
elements  of  the  lava  as  it  is  propelled  up  the  fissure — ^if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  already  in  a  semi-crystalline  state. 
Some  dykes,  however,  have  lateral  'selvages'  of  a  vitreous 
texture.  Is  this  owing  to  the  disintegration  from  friction 
proceeding  so  far  as  to  cause  the  complete  frision  of  the  lava 
by  the  same  amount  of  heat  which  allowed  the  central  portion 
to  retain  its  partial  crystallization  ?•— or  is  it  (as  Sir  C.  Lyell  * 
and  others  suppose)  that  the  lava,  when  injected,  was  alto* 
gether  in  the  state  of  liquid  glass,  and  crystallized  subse- 
quently, the  sides  retaining  their  glassy  texture  owing  to  their 
comparatively  rapid  cooling  ?  The  first  of  these  alternatives 
is  to  some  extent  supported  by  the  facts,  that  the  lateral  matter 
of  dykes  is  often  laminated,  as  if  by  friction; — that  dykes  of 
syenite  are  occasionally  bordered  by  seams  of  greenstone,  «.  e* 
fine-grained  or  disintegrated  syenite; — and,  again,  greenstone 
dykes,  when  traversing  limestone,  by  serpentine, — formed,  ap- 
parentiy,  through  a  metamorphic  process,  by  mixture  of  the 
magnesia  of  the  augite  with  lime  from  the  side  rocks,  and 
dragged  out  into  crumpled  laminae  by  the  pressure  and  firiction 
of  the  heated  lava  forcing  its  way  up  the  dyke. 

The  injection  of  such  fissures  by  liquid  lava  generally  takes 
place  with  very  littie,  if  any,  derangement  of  the  rocks  they 
penetrate.  "  That  dykes  shift  or  disturb  the  beds  they  pierce 
is  a  rare  phenomenon,"  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  speaking  especially 
of  his  observations  on  Etna,  Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Isles  f. 

«  Manual,  p.  632,  ed.  1866. 

t  '<  On  Lavas  of  Mount  £tna»''  Phil.  Trans,  for  1868,  p.  47. 
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And  this  remark  agrees  with  what  is  generally  obseryed  even 
among  the  eariier  volcanic  (trap)  dykes^  with  some  exceptions 
to  be  noticed  presently. 

§  7.  Itis^  however^  evident  that  every  fissure  so  formed  and 
filled  from  beneath  with  solid  matter  must^  in  proportion  to 
its  size^  be  attended  by  a  certain  amount  of  derangement  in 
the  rocks  it  traverses^  and  also  must  occasion  in  some  degree 
the  distension  or  internal  swelling  of  the  mountain^  which  will 
thus  grow  in  bulk^  not  merely  by  the  outward  addition  of 
erupted  matters^  but  also  to  some  extent  by  the  internal  accre- 
tion of  injected  lavas.  Such  inward  dilatation  has  been  aptly 
compared  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  to  the  endc^nous  growth  o£  a  tree 
by  the  ascent  of  sap  in  its  veins.  The  increase  of  bulk  acquired 
by  this  process  will  nevertheless  be  but  trifling  in  comparison 
with  that  occasioned  by  its  outward  eruptions,— an  inference 
confirmed  by  the  small  proportionate  bulk  in  the  aggr^ate  of 
the  dykes  which  are  observable  in  the  interior  of  a  volcanic 
mountain  wherever  it  is  exposed  to  view,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  repeated  beds  of  lava  and  conglomerate  which, 
sloping  firom  the  central  summits  to  its  extreme  skirts,  make 
up  evidently  the  far  greater  part  of  the  mass.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  dykes  being  more  numerous  near 
the  central  vent,  their  aggregate  effect  in  elevating  these  beds 
will  be  greatest  there ^  and  give  them  a  steeper  inclination  near 
the  summit  than  lower  down  the  flanks  of  the  mountain. 
Tins  is  one  cause  (but  by  no  means  the  principal  one)  of  the 
angle  of  slope  of  the  higher  beds  and  of  the  outer  surface 
likewise,  usually  ranging  from  20"^  to  85^ ;  while  towards  the 
base  it  diminishes  to  10^,  and  graduates  ultimately  to  horizon- 
tality.  The  more  influential  causes  of  this  general  result  are 
(as  will  shortly  be  shown),  the  frequency  of  lateral  eruptions 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  every  volcanic  mountain,  loading  them 
with  parasitic  cones  and  floods  of  lava,  and  the  abundance  of 
firagmentary  matter  carried  down  the  heights  by  rain  and 
floods — ^^all  combining  to  enlarge  its  base. 
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Since  the  expanBion  of  a  volcanic  mountain  by  inward 
accretion  (to  whatever  extent  it  takes  place)  muat  be  alow  and 
gradual^  accompanying  throughont  tbe  gradual  accumulation 
in  very  much  larger  quantities  of  sloping  beds,  both  firag- 
mentary  and  solid,  formed  by  the  external  dejections  of  the 
volcano,  it  in  no  degree  corresponds  with,  or  can  be  brought 
forward  to  justify  the  idea  involved  in  the  theory  of '  Elevation 
Craters' — ^that  is  to  say,  the  formation  of  volcanic  mountains 
by  a  "  single,  sudden  swelling*^  of  previously  formed  hori- 
zontal beds  of  lava  and  scoria  into  a  hollow  bladder'^ — ^which 
is  the  notion  so  long  and  perseveringly  supported  by  MM.Yon 
Buch,  De  Beaumont,  and  their  disciples  '^, 

From  this  knitting  together  of  its  component  beds  by  inter- 
laced dykes  and  veins  of  solidified  lava,  it  is  clear  that  as  a 
volcanic  mountain  grows  in  height  and  bulk,  the  cohesive 
strength  of  its  fEibric  must  increase  in  at  least  an  equal  pro- 
portion, which,  combined  with  its  equally  augmented  weight, 
enables  it  to  resist  the  increasing  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the 
column  of  liquid  lava  that  may  be  propelled  at  perioda  of  erup- 
tion up  its  central  duct.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  no  abso- 
lute limit  can  be  set  to  the  growth  of  such  a  mountain  in 
height  and  bulk.     And,  in  fact,  we  know  that  many  volcanos 

*  See  <'  Cones  and  Oraten,''  Quart  Jonm.  Geol.  Soc.  1859.  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumonty  in  one  of  his  later  works,  speaks  of  such  dykes  as  forming  ''the 
evidence  and  the  meoBure"  of  the  upheaval  of  the  volcanic  mountain  in 
which  they  occur.  To  that  proposition  all  will  assent  But  it  is  just  be- 
cause the  dykes  form  but  a  fractional  portion  of  the  whole  bulk  of  such  a 
mountain,  that  the  amount  of  its  upheayal,  of  which  they  are  the  meantref 
is,  in  my  estimation  (and  by  the  rule  laid  down  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont 
himself),  also  but  fructionaL  Moreover  the  ixgection  of  these  dykes  was 
certainly  not  simultaneous,  since  they  interiace  and  traverse  one  another. 
This  sentence,  however,  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  evidently  amounts  to  a 
renunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  a  hladder-Uke  tipheavdl\  for  if  any  hoUow 
existed  beneath  the  upraised  mass,  that,  and  not  the  solid  up-filled  dykes, 
would  be  the  '  measure '  of  the  upheaval  Moreover  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  how  fissures  in  the  '  upheaved'  crust  could  be  injected  with 
fluid  lava,  by  the  same  process  which  left  a  vacant  cavity  beneath  it  (!). 
These,  however,  are  not  the  only  inconsistencies  of  the  '  upheayaUsts.' 
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do  reach  an  extraordinairy  altitude : — Etna^  in  round  numbers^ 
11,000  feet;  thePeakofTenerifiFe,  12,000;  Klutschew,  one  of 
the  volcanos  of  Kamtschatka,  16,000 ;  another  in  the  Aleutian 
chain,  14,000 ;  St.  Helen's,  north  of  the  Columbia  Biver,  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  15,000 ;  Popocatepetl  and 
Orizava,  in  Central  America,  18,000;  Sahama  in  BoUvia, 
22,850;  Aconcagua,  23,000;  Sangay,  17,124;  Antuco,  16,000; 
Chimbora^o,  21,000  feet  (the  last  four  all  in  Chili) ;  and  other 
volcanic  peaks  of  the  Andes,  not  long  since  considered  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  globe,  are  examples  of  the  vast 
elevation  occasionally  attained  by  accumulations  of  erupted 
matters. 

It  is  true  that  the  circumstance  of  the  Pic  de  la  Teyde, 
Chimborago,  Aconcagua,  and  some  other  of  these  very  lofty 
volcanic  mountams,  not  having  for  centuries  exhibited  erup- 
tions from  their  summits,  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  show 
that  when  the  mountain  has  acquired  an  extreme  height  it 
becomes  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  so  enormous  a  column 
of  lava,  which  in  consequence  finds  a  vent  at  its  side  or  foot. 
But  it  must  be  recollected  that  these  lateral  eruptions  tend 
continually  to  fortify  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  by  the  accu- 
mulation and  consolidation  of  their  products ;  it  may  be  fore- 
told, therefore,  that  should  the  internal  focus  of  these  volcanos 
continue  in  activity,  the  time  must  come  when  they  will  be 
sufficiently  propped  on  all  sides  to  be  able  to  sustain  the  press- 
ure of  the  lava,  which  in  this  case  will  be  again,  perhaps, 
poured  forth  from  the  principal  summit. 

§  8.  The  lateral  eruptions  here  spoken  of,  proceeding  exactly 
in  the  manner  of  those  from  fresh  vents  described  above 
(Chap,  v.),  like  them  produce  a  more  or  less  regular  cone  of 
scorise,  &c.,  on  every  point  where  they  find  an  issue. 

The  slopes  of  Etna  are  loaded  with  above  700  such  parasUic 
cinder-cones,  many  of  them  of  considerable  magnitude.  Al- 
most all  possess  craters,  and  each  marks  the  source  of  a  cur- 
rent of  lava :  that  from  the  Monte  Bosso,  which  is  700  feet 
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in  height  ahove  its  base^  and  two  niilea  in  drcmnferenoe^  de- 
stroyed Catania  in  1669. 

Veanvins  has  occasionally  prodnoed  similar  hills :  one,  on 
which  stands  the  Camaldoli  della  Torre,  is  an  example ;  and 
eastward  ci  this  point  rise  the  five  other  small  neighbouring 
cones  already  mentioned  as  thrown  up  by  the  eruption  of 
ITM'at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

Few  indeed,  if  any,  of  the  greater  volcanic  mountains  are 
unattended  by  such  minor  elevations  about  it,  like  the  satel- 
lites of  a  planet.  All,  however,  are  not  scoriae  cones ;  for  in 
some  cases,  especially  among  the  volcanos  productive  of  fel- 
spathic  lava,  the  lateral  efflux  of  this  has  given  rise  to  lumpy 
excrescences  of  trachytic  rock  alone ;  the  explosions  that  at  the 
same  time  threw  out  fragmentary  pumice  !(fekpathic  scoria) 
taking  place  probably  from  the  central  vent  at  a  greats  or  less 
distance. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
fragmentary  cgecta  of  an  habitually  eruptive  volcano  tend  to 
dispose  themselves. 

§  9.  Of  the  fragmentary  matters  cgected  during  a  violent 
or  paroxysmal  eruption  from  the  central  or  principal  vent 
of  a  volcanic  mountain,  the  greater  part,  as  they  £Edl  fit>m 
the  air,  spread  themselves  mantiewise  over  its  surfiioe  and 
slopes;  but  the  lighter  and  more  pulverized  portion  is  borne 
away,  often  to  great  distances,  by  the  winds  prevailing  at  the 
time.  The  abundance  of  these  materials,  and  the  extent  of 
country  covered  by  them,  are  sometimes  prodigious.  By  the 
terrific  eruption  of  Coseguina,  for  example,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca  in  Central  America,  in  1885,  all  the  ground  within  a 
radius  of  twenty-five  miles  was  loaded  with  scorise  and  ash  to 
the  depth- of  10  feet  and  upwards,  houses  and  woods  being 
buried  in  them  at  that  distance ;  while  the  lightest  and  finest 
ash  was  carried  by  the  winds  to  places  more  than  700  miles 
distant.  The  eruption  of  Sangay,  in  the  Cordillera  of  South 
America   (184S^-48),   ejected  black  scoriae  and  ash,  which 
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covered  tlie  surrounding  district  to  a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
with  beds  800  and  400  feet  ihick^  according  to  M.  Sebastian 
Wise.  On  occasion  of  the  eruption  of  Tomboro^  in  the  island 
ci  Sumbawa,  in  1815^  the  roofo  of  houses  at  the  distance  of 
forty  miles  were  broken  in  by  the  weight  of  the  ashes  that  feU 
upon  them ;  which  were^  moreover^  carried  to  a  distance  of 
800  miles  in  such  quantities  as  to  darken  the  air ;  while  the 
floating  pumice  in  the  sea  westward  of  Sumatra  formed  amass 
several  feet  thick  and  many  miles  in  extent,  through  which 
ships  with  difficulty  forced  their  way. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived,  therefore,  to  what  an  extent 
the  configuration  and  structure  of  the  mountain  itself,  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  must  be  affected  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  such  prodigious  quantities  of  firagmentary 
qecta  as  in  each  of  these  and  similar  instances  fell  upon  and 
about  it. 

§  10.  Ehsoud  torrents. — ^Their  disposition  is  often  largely  in 
fluenced  by  the  agency  of  torr^its  of  water,  which  firequently 
pour  down  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  at  moments  of  erup- 
tion;  often  owing  to  violent  rains  caused  by  condensation 
qS  the  volumes  of  aqueous  vapours  evolved — often,  when  the 
elevation  or  geographical  position  of  the  spot,  or  the  period  of 
the  year,  has  caused  the  heights  to  be  covered  previously 
with  snow  or  glaciers,  to  the  sudden  melting  of  these  by  the 
showers  of  red-hot  scorise  that  fall  on  them,  or  the  contact  of 
still  hotter  lava,  or  the  internal  heat  transmitted  through  the 
sides  of  the  mountain. 

In  Iceland,  as  we  should  expect,  phenomena  of  the  latter 
kind  accompany  almost  every  eruption  from  its  snow-dad 
heights,  and  constitute  by  far  the  most  destructive  feature  of 
the  fearful  volcanic  catastrophes  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
that  sea-girt  caldron  are  exposed.  During  the  eruption  of 
Katiugaia  in  1756,  prodigious  torrents  of  water,  ice,  rocks,  and 
sand,  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the  glaciers,  rushed  from  the 
heights  and  produced  three  parallel  promontories,  reaching 


^ 
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■everal  leagues  into  the  sea^  which  remain  above  its  level  in 
places  where  the  fishermen  formerly  found  forty  fathoms  of 
water*. 

Sir  C.  Lydl  relates,  that  on  Etna  a  bed  of  solid  ice  was 
lately  found  under  a  current  of  lava.  It  is  very  conceivable 
that  a  coating  of  sand  and  scoriae,  the  best  possible  non- 
conductors of  heat,  may  enable  snow  to  bear  even  a  red-hot 
stream  of  lava  over  it  without  being  melted.  It  is  probable, 
then,  that  in  Iceland  this  circumstance  must  have  been  often 
repeated,  and  we  might  expect  to  find  gladers  there  alter- 
nating with  beds  of  lava  and  conglomerate.  The  transmission 
of  heat  to  such  masses  by  the  renewed  rise  of  lava  up  the 
chimney  of  the  volcano,  or  up  some  fissure  traversing  these 
intercalated  masses  of  ice,  would  be  likely  to  melt  them 
rapidly,  and  send  down  torrents  of  water  and  rocky  d^ris  to 
the  skirts  of  the  mountain.  But  probably  the  most  powerful 
of  all  such  causes  would  be  the  continual  fidl  of  red-hot  scorise 
over  the  upper  surfooe  of  a  snow-covered  mountain. 

Such  an  aqueous  torrent  broke  forth  firom  near  the  summit 
of  Etna  in  the  year  1755  and  swept  down  the  Val  del  Bove, 
bearing  with  it  a  vast  amount  of  detritus.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  slopes  of  Vesuvius  designate  the  deluges  of  mud  and  ashes 
to  which  Ihey  also  are  often  exposed  during  eruptions  by  the 
name  of  '  Lave  iPacqua/  or  '  di  fangOy  in  contradistinction 
to  ^lave  difuoco! 

§  11.  But  there  is  another  not  unfrequent  cause  of  such 
'  eluvial '  debacles.  Whenever  the  pulverulent  ejections  of  a 
volcano  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  form  a  day  or  paste,  on 
mixture  with  water — which  is  generally  the  case  with  the  ash 
of  the  fdspathic  lavas  abounding  in  aluminous  minerals — ^the 
finer  particles  carried  down  by  rain  to  the  bottom  of  a  crater 
must  form  an  impervious  coating  to  the  interior  of  the  basin, 
and  cause  the  water  falling  from  the  clouds  to  collect  into  a 
lake.    Under  favourable  circumstances,  this  body  of  water  will 

•  OlafBoen  and  Fovelsen.    See  also  Brit  Qaart  Rev.  for  April  1861. 
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increase  in  depth  and  volume  tilljts  pressure  breaks  through 
one  side  of  the  cup  and  occasions  a  debacle,  which  must  carry 
down  to  the  lower  levels  and  spread  over  them  vast  volumes 
of  fragmentary  matter.  Or  the  bursting  of  such  a  lake  may 
be  brought  about  by  an  earthquake,  or  by  the  occurrence  of 
an  eruption ;  and  in  this  latter  case  the  aqueous  and  igneous 
ejections  must  become  mingled  in  extraordinary  confusion. 

§  12.  Such  ^eluvial'  eruptions,  whether  occasioned  by  the 
bursting  of  lake-basins,  or  the  sudden  melting  of  snow,  or 
other  causes,  appear  to  have  always  played  a  great  part  among 
the  phenomena  of  the  South  American  volcanos.  In  a  single 
night  of  1803,  according  to  Humboldt,  all  the  snow  on  the 
vast  volcanic  cone  of  Cotopaxi  was  melted,  and  discharged  in 
torrents  of  ashes  and  mud  into  the  Rio  Napo  and  the  Bio  de 
los  Alaguoa.  Such  torrents  of  mud,  «.  e.  fine  volcanic  ash 
mixed  with  water  into  a  paste,  have  in  many  other  instances 
been  known  to  burst  fit>m  the  sides  or  summits  of  these  stu- 
pendous volcanic  mountains,  and  carry  destruction  into  the 
valleys  and  plains  at  their  base.  In  the  province  of  Quito 
this  volcanic  mud  is  called  'moya';  and  many  fish,  especially 
a  peculiar  species,  the  Pimelodes  Cyckpum,  are  occasionally 
found  enclosed  in  it.  So  great  a  quantity  of  fish  were,  it  is 
said,  ejected  by  the  volcano  of  Imbambaru  in  1691,  that  fevers 
were  caused  in  the  neighbourhood  by  their  putrefaction.  The 
carbonaceous  matter  which  also  is  mingled  with  the  mud 
(sometimes  even  in  such  quantity  as  to  render  it  inflammable) 
proceeds  probably  fit>m  the  algae  and  other  water-plants  that 
grew  in  the  crateral  lakes,  the  bursting  of  which  occasioned  ' 
the  mud-debacle.  The  abundance  of  Infusoria  detected  by 
Ehrenberg  in  rocks  of  this  origin  is  to  be  explained  in  the 
same  manner,  the  volcanos  among  which  they  are  found  being 
exclusively  trachytic.  As  known  instances  of  such  occur- 
rences may  be  noted  the  mud-eruptions  of  Carguirazo  in  1698, 
of  Cotopaxi  in  1748  and  1854,  of  Tunguragua  in  1797,  of 
Nevado  de  Ruiz  in  New  Granada  in  1846,  and  of  Purac^  in 
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1848*.  The  volcanoe  of  Java  likewise  eject  mud-lavaa  for 
the  moBt  part. 

Among  the  extinct  trachytic  yolcanoB  of  Europe  sach  phe- 
nomena have  not  been  unfireqnent.  To  them  are  owing  the 
tnuw  of  the  Andemach  district,  of  the  Eifel,  and  Siebenge- 

birgef. 
The  trees  and  plants  growing  on  the  slopes  of  a  volcano — 

indeed  whole  forests  at  times — ^are  rooted  up  and  carried  away 
by  these  exundations,  and  buried  among  the  alluvial  strata  at 
its  foot.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  the  fossil  wood  fre- 
quently met  with  in  such  formations.  The  Surturbrand  of 
Iceland,  which  is  interbedded  with  its  volcanic  conglomerates, 
is  by  some  thought  to  be  derived  fiom  drift  timber  brought 
across  the  Atlantic  by  the  Onlf-stream,  since  the  climate  is  too 
severe  for  the  growth  of  trees  of  any  magnitude.  It  may, 
however,  be  the  remains  of  a  more  vigorous  vegetation  than 
the  present,  belonging  to  a  period  when  the  dimate  was  more 
fitvouiable.  The  latter  view  is  supported  by  the  abundant 
leaf-beds  occurring  in  the  Surturbrand.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  of  the  recent  Icelandic  travellers  will  bring  back 
evidence  on  this  interesting  point. 

The  v^etable  fibre  in  these  deposits  is  occasionally  mine- 
ralized, but  not  always.  In  the  Rhine  district  it  is  invariably 
carbonised,  and  occasionally  passes  into  jet.  In  Hungary  it 
is  sometimes  silicified,  and  even  metamorphosed  into  opal. 
In  the  Mont  Dore  I  have  seen  the  trunk  of  a  tree  envdoped 
in  tuff,  which  at  one  extr^nity  was  reduced  to  perfect  jet,  and 
at  the  other  retained  the  colour  and  texture  of  wood,  not*being 
in  the  least  d^ree  carbonised.  The  experiments  of  M.  Dau* 
brfe  throw  considerable  light  on  these  metamorphoses. 

§  13.  These  alluvial  conglomerates,  when  their  materials 
have  been  forcibly  mixed  up  with  water  in  a  muddy  mass, 

*  Comptes  Hendus,  xxii.  p.  700. 

t  See  Dr.  Hibbert's  monograph  of  the  Rhine  Volcanos,  and  my  paper 
on  the  asme  (Jonm.  of  ScL  1826).  See  also  Appendix,  on  Eifel  Volcanoes 
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acquire  on  desiccation  a  great  degree  of  solidity^  even  without 
being  cemented  (as  they  often  are)  by  ferruginous  or  other 
infiltrations.    The  fine  ashes  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  of 
1822^  which  I  saw  carried  down  the  slopes  of  the  hill  by  tor- 
rents of  rain,  caked  into  a  hard  and  tough  rock,  that  required 
a  sharp  blow  from  a  hammer  to  break  it :  evidently  the  par- 
ticles were  compacted  together  by  a  kind  of  cohesive  attrac- 
tion like  the  '  setting '  of  mortar  or  cement.    The  beds  of 
hardened  tuff  covering  Herculanenm  to  the  depth  of  from  50 
to  150  feet  were,  without  doubt,  produced  in  this  manner  by 
the  eruption  of  the  year  79,  which  at  the  same  time  over- 
whelmed the  more  distant  towns  of  Pompeii  and  Stabise  with 
looser  ashes,  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  layers  as  they  fell 
from  the  air.    It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
similar  tuf&  which  clothe  the  outer  slopes  of  Somma  and 
encircle  its  base  were  thrown  out  by  the  same  paroxysmal 
eruption.    They  are,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  long  ago  remarked, 
undistinguishable  in  character  from,  and  continuous  in  dispo- 
sition with,  those  under  which  the  Greek  cities  lie  buried. 
Even  at  the  distance  of  Naples,  the  ashes  ejected  by  this 
eruption  seem  to  have  fallen  to  the  depth  of  several  feet ;  for 
in  more  than  one  spot,  for  example  at  the  back  of  the  Studii 
in  that  town,  I  observed  beds  of  stratified  pumice  and  lapillo 
from  8  to  12  feet  thick,  overlying  made  ground,  which  con- 
tained numerous  Roman  and  Greek  tombs  *. 

4  14.  From  some,  or  the  combination  of  all  these  causes, 
alluvial  deposits  of  fragmentary  matter  may  be  expected  to 
form  a  large  portion  of  the  bulk  of  every  volcanic  mountain, 
filling  up  its  hollows,  covering  its  skirts,  and  extending  to 
some  distance  from  its  base,  often  in  alternate  beds  with 
those  of  its  lava-currents,  which,  owing  to  their  supericv 
fluidity,  have  stretched  farthest  from  the  central  summits. 
Such,  in  fact,  is  found  to  be  the  structure  of  mountains  of  this 
class  whenever  they  have  been  suffidentiy  exposed  by  denuda- 
*  See  plate  to  Geol.  Trans.  2nd  set.  voL  ii.  pt.  3. 
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tion  to  geological  examination ;  for  example,  thoee  of  the 
Cantal,  Mont  Dore,  and  Mesen,  in  France,  of  Teueriffe, 
Madeira,  Iceland,  Hnngary,  and  the  Andeti. 

The  violently  tomnltaona  manner  in  which  many  of  these 
volcanic  conglomerates  were  deposited  has  caused  them  to 
accnmnlate  occasionally  in  massive  beds  of  some  hundred  feet 
in  thickness ;  while  at  other  points,  where  perhaps  the  waters 
were  embayed  in  eddies  or  pools,  the  finer  materials  have  sub- 
sided so  slowly  as  to  form  foliated  rocks,  of  which  the  lamins 
are  thinner  than  paper.  The  materials  of  some  are  loosely 
aggrq^ted  like  drift  gravel,  and  contain  lai^  boulders ;  others 
are  compacted  into  so  tough  a  rock  as  to  be  fit  for  use  as 
building-stone.  The  Pepmno  of  the  Alban  Mount,  near 
Rome,  and  the  hard  tuff  of  which  Naples  is  built,  are  both 
examples  of  this  character  *.  The  tuff  of  the  Bocher  Cor- 
neille  and  other  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  LePuy  is  a  'Peperino.' 
Such  indurated  basaltic  tuffs,  wherever  they  occur,  are  in  much 
use  as  building-stone,  from  their  cutting  well  under  the  axe. 

If  the  sea  or  an  inland  lake  washes  the  base  of  a  volcanic 
mountain,  such  firagmentary  matters  as  at  its  periods  of  erup- 
tion are  borne  down  by  torrents,  or  fall  there  by  the  mere 
force  of  projection,  must  be  distributed  over  the  bottom  or 
shores  of  the  water  by  currents,  and  mixed  or  interstratified 
with  other  sedimentary  deposits.  After  the  great  eruption 
of  Tomboro  in  Java,  in  1818,  the  sea  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
island  is  described  by  eye-witnesses  as  covered  by  floating 
pumice  and  half-burnt  trunks  of  trees,  torn  of  course  firom  the 
shattered  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  launched  with  its  firag- 
ments  into  the  air,  by  this  great  paroxysmal  eruption.  These 
must  have  subsided  into  beds  of  volcanic  ash  and  pumice* 
conglomerate  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  intercalated  with 
others  of  vegetable  matter  f.    This  was,  without  doubt,  the 

*  ^  Peperino'  is  the  name  giyen  bj  the  Italians  to  the  tuflb,  or  hardened 
conglomerate  of  basaltic  or  greystone  (leucitic)  lavas, 
t  Journal  of  Science,  voL  i.  p.  256. 
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origin  of  the  stratified  tufb  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro^  which 
penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines^  and  of  the 
similar  tnffs  of  the  Campagna  di  Boma^  both  having  been 
since  raised  from  beneath  the  sea  by  an  elevatory  action 
a£Becting  the  whole  western  coast  of  Italy  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  200  feet^  as  shown  in  the  cliffs  of  Sorrento.  In  Hungary, 
pumice-conglomerates  alternate  with  tertiary  limestone  strata. 
So,  too,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Sardinia,  in  the  Deccan,  in  New 
SSealand,  and  many  other  localities.  In  the  vicinity  of  Pont 
dn  Ch&teau  and  Yeyres  in  Auvergne,  a  calcareous  volcanic 
peperino  alternates  with  limestone  strata  full  of  freshwater 
shells ;  and  at  Monton,  as  well  as  on  Geigovia,  an  adjoining 
hill,  currents  of  basaltic  lava  are  interbedded  with  the  same 
strata,  eruptions  having  evidently  taken  place  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Miocene  freshwater  lake  in  which  much  calcareous 
matter  was  at  the  time  subsiding.  The  Euganean  HiUs,  at 
the  southern  base  of  the  Yicentine  Alps,  present  a  similar 
result  of  the  intermixture  of  volcanic  ash  and  calcareous 
sediment.  At  or  near  the  points  of  eruption,  in  ail  such 
cases,  the  mixture  of  the  two  substances  seems  to  have  been 
so  forcible  and  complete,  that  there  are  occasional  passages 
from  limestone  into  lava,  making  it  difficult  to  determine 
where  the  aqueous  rock  terminates  and  the  igneOus  one  com- 
mences. And  occasionally  a  sort  of  segregation  of  the  two 
elem^itary  matters  has  taken  place,  small  rounded  scorise 
(lapillo)  or  angular  fragments  and  granular  nodules  of  basalt 
being  cemented  with  calcareous  spar,  which  sometimes  also 
forms  veins  in  the  igneous  rock.  Similar  calcareo-volcanic 
conglomerates,  alternating  with  trachydc  ash,  were  deposited 
in  the  same  manner  in  the  prse-carboniferous  period. 

Much  variety  in  rocks  formed  chiefly  of  eluvial  volctnic 
ash  is  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  different  mineral  characters 
of  the  lavas  from  whose  comminution  they  proceed,  and 
their  consequent  greater  or  less  tendency  to  '  set'  or  cohere 
either  under  water,  or  as  the  water  gradually  drained  from,  or 
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was  sqaeesed  out  of  them.  It  is  wdl  known  that  both  pozzo- 
lana  and  trass,  when  mixed  up  with  lime,  sets  readily  under 
water.  They  firequently  ccmtain  crystals  of  angite,  leacite, 
felspar,  or  mica,  giying  them  a  porphyritic  aspect,  whidi^ 
together  with  their  tough  oohesiyeness,  makes  it  sometimes 
very  possible  to  mistake  them  for  earthy  or  lithoidal  lava. 
Bischoff  is  of  opinion  that  these  crystals  have  always  been 
formed  in  the  wet  way  in  the  tuff  since  its  dqrasition.  We 
should  be  scarcely  justified  in  declaring  this  impossible;  but 
I  have  never  seen  any  crystals  in  ordinary  Tolcanic  conglo- 
merates of  so  delicate  a  form,  or  in  such  positions  as  to  make 
it  incredible  that  they  should  have  either  Mien  from  the  air, 
or  subsided  £rom  water  in  which  they  may  have  more  or  less 
tranquiUy  floated,  enveloped  in  pumice  or  light  scoriie,  after 
ejection  firom  a  volcanic  vent.  When  tufis  have  been  long 
exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  by  contact  with  a  lava-dyke  or 
current,  or  firom  any  other  cause,  no  doubt  such  new  crystal- 
lizations may  take  place ;  and  this  was  probably  the  origin 
of  the  rare  crystalline  minerals  of  some  of  the  '  peperinos.' 
Others  were,  perhaps,  formed  of  materials  ejected  after  a  long 
baking  in  some  volcanic  focus.  The  daystone  porphyries  or 
trachytic  lavas  of  early  dates  are  accompanied  by  conglome- 
rates of  very  similar  character,  and  were  doubtless  of  similar 
eruptive  origin  *,  Some  conglomerates  buried  beneath  a  vol- 
cano may  have  been  themselves  more  or  less  altered  by  heat 
— ^partially  fused,  perhaps.  Hence  it  becomes  difficult  to 
distinguish  such  altered  tufb  fix>m  ordinary  lavas.  For  ex- 
ample, the  vitreous  trachyte  of  Ponza  has  all  the  appearance  of 
a  partially  re-melted  pumice-conglomerate.  Enigmatical  rocks 
of  this  hybrid  character  are,  as  might  be  expected,  not  unfire- 
quent  in  all  volcanic  districts. 
The  contraction  which  conglomerates  experienced  in  the 

*  See  Professor  Ramsay  on  the  Igneous  Rocks  of  Wales  and  Scotland, 
pp.  176-100 ',  Catalogue  of  Rocks  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
1868. 
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process  of  desiccation,  combined  with  a  concretionary  action, 
has  in  many  instances  given  them  a  divisionary  stracture, 
globiform,  prismatic^  even  oolnmnar,  or  tabular,  similar  to 
that  assumed  by  lavas  which  have  consolidated  by  cooling, 
and  owing  to  the  same  cause,  «.  e.  the  escape  of  their  vehicle 
of  fluidity — ^in  this  case  water.  This  structure  is,  however, 
rarely  so  perfectly  developed  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter 
class  of  rocks.  When  fissures  were  formed  by  disturbance  in 
conglomerates  of  this  solid  character,  they  have  been  usually 
filled  (like  the  veins  in  marble)  by  exudation  of  the  finest  matter 
remaining  fluid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crevice,  and  draining  off 
into  it.  Many  such  veins  or  dykes  are  observable  in  the 
hardened  fdspathic  tuffs  of  the  Phlegnean  fields  near  Naples. 
Mr.  Darwin  observed  similar  veins  in  the  tuff  of  the  Galapagos 
Isles. 

Sometimes  the  fissures  of  volcanic  tufb  are  fiUed  with  cal- 
careous spar,  or  arragonite,  occasionally  with  selenite ;  not  un- 
firequenily  with  opal,  calcedony,  or  quartz.  Bitumen  some- 
times oozes  firom  them,  probably  derived  from  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  buried  within  them  at  the  time  of  their 
formation.  Veins  in  the  hard  tuff  of  Pont  du  Ch&teau  (Au- 
vei^e)  are  lined  with  bitmnen,  calcedony,  and  beautiful 
rosette-shaped  groups  of  rock-crystal. 

The  solidity  as  well  as  the  massiveness  of  these  tuffs  is, 
doubtless,  owing  to  the  violent  mixture  of  their  ingredients 
with  the  sea- water,  the  eruptions  which  produced  them  having 
evidently  burst  out  on  a  shallow  shore.  They  contain  marine 
shells  of  recent  character.  The  Monte  Nuovo  (fig.  35) ,  the 
nucleus  of  which  is  of  this  hard  tuff,  was  actually  seen  by  eye- 
witnesses to  be  so  formed  by  an  eruption  of  mud, «.  e.  volcanic 
ash  and  water,  tossed  up  in  repeated  jets  from  a  low  spot  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea^.     It  will  be  readily  seen  how  such  jets 

.  *  The  letter  of  Pietro  Jacobeo  di  Toledo,  printed  at  Naples  in  the  vexy 
year  of  the  eruption  (1538),  now  in  the  British  MuBeum,  says  expressly, 
''  The  mud  (fango)  ejected  was  at  first  very  Uquid,  then  less  so,  and  in  such 

N  2 
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vould  throw  off  on  all  sides  waves  of  muddy  aediment  whidi 
must  Bccumolate  around  the  vent  into  a  bank  of  this  matter, 
in  concentric  layers,  just  as  we  see  it  in  the  Monte  Nuovo, 
Nisida,  and  other  crater-conea  of  the  Fhlegnean  fields,  ibe 
Galapagos,  &c.,  and  be  subaeqaently  covered  with  irmntling 
beds  of  looser  materials  of  the  same  kind — the  last  egecta  of 
the  emptioii  which  fell  in  a  dry  state  firom  the  air. 
Fig.36. 


HoDle  KuoTO  (saen  fram  tb«  enTironi  of  Famioli). 

§  15.  The  accompanying  woodcut  (fig.  36)  presents  an  ideal 

^.36. 


Ideal  iection  of  a  Tolcanic  Mountain  produced  by  repaited  emptioni. 

section  of  a  volcanic  mountain  after  one  of  its  paroxysmal  ' 
eruptions,  which  is  supposed  to  have  gutted  the  cone,  leaving 
a  great  central  crater.     The  dotted  outline  is  intended  for 

quantities,  thnt,  with  the  help  of  the  large  Btonea  likewise  thrown  up,  k 
moiinlaiii  was  raieed,  n  thousand  pacea  in  height,  by  the  third  day." 
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that  of  the  Bummit  pTeviously  to  the  eruption.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  the  altamating  beds  of  lava  and 
coDglomerate  here  represented  can  ever  mantle  continuouBly 
with  any  regularity  round  the  whole  mountain.  On  the  con- 
trary, each  separate  current  occupied  probably  but  a  small 
segment  of  the  hoiizontal  circular  section.  In  the  cliff-aec- 
tiona  observable  in  the  interior  of  the  craters  of  Somma  and 
Vesuvius,  and  generally  of  other  volcanos,  the  beds  of  lava  are 
found  to  thin  out  and  terminate  before  proceeding  far  on 
either  side ;  many  of  them  having  flowed  down  the  outer 
slopes  only  in  narrow  strips,  others  in  wider  currents,  but 
none  of  them  probably  ever  reaching  far  round  the  cone.  The 
woodcut,  moreover,  represents  in  other  respects  a  greater  r^u- 
larity  of  structure  than  is  likely  ever  to  be  met  with  in  nature; 
for  the  multitude  of  dykes  penetrating  the  central  parts  of  such 
a  mountain,  and  the  inequalities  and  derangement  of  the  beds 
by  the  mutual  interference  of  lateral  cones  of  scoriie  and  lava- 
Btreuns  thrown  up  at  different  times,  must  usually  occasion 

Fig.  37. 


Cob>p«xi  (17.6(12  feet).  Men  Srom  a  distanoe  of  ninetj  mi)e». 
(From  Humboldt'*  >Tuea.'} 

&r  more  confosion  in  the  arrangement  of  its  component  parts 
than  is  here  represented.  The  section  must  be  accepted' 
therefore  as  only  a  su^^tive  sketch. 
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Some  Tolcanic  mountuDs,  nerertheten,  pomen  a  conoidal 
figure  of  extreme  regularity,  owing  to  the  even  and  uniform 
emisaicHi  and  accamoUtion  of  the  qections  from  and  around 
the  central  vent  The  cone  of  Cotopaxij  as  represented  by 
Humboldt,  is  an  example  of  this  extreme  and  beantiM  r^;a' 
laritj  on  the  lai^^est  and  most  striking  scale.  Probably  few 
lavas  are  emitted  from  this  highest  peak,  but  chiefly  pumice 
and  aah,  which,  in  the  absence  of  prerailing  winds  at  that 
great  height,  would  be  showered  down  erenly  on  all  sides 
(see  fig.  87).  The  truncated  summit  is  "  a  wall-like  annolar 
ridge," — the  crater-margin,  no  doubt,  though  for  the  most  part 
filled  up  by  snow  and  recent  erupdons.  The  rugged  peaks 
seen  to  the  right  (called  the  Cabesa  del  Inca)  are  probably 
trachytic  rock,  the  remnant  of  a  lateral  outbreak  of  imper- 
mg.38. 


^  d'Orinba  (17,900  foet  high),  ai  teea  horn  the  Foraat  of  XftUp*. 
(PKun  Honbiddi) 

fectly  liquid  lava ;  or,  it  may  be,  of  the  circuit  of  a  lateral 
crater.    Humboldt  gives  no  clue  to  this*. 

The  Peak  of  Orizaba  (Mexico)  is  another  striking  example 
of  the  conical  figure  in  a  Tolcsno  of  firBt>class  magnitude 
(see  fig.  88). 

•  Eosdoa,  YoL  iv.,  Sabine's  Tnnsktion,  note  464. 
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The  Tolcanoe  of  Jars,  whicli  erupt  great  quaatitiea  of  mud, 
t.  e.  pnmice-asli  violently  mixed  with  water,  are  equally  re- 
markable for  regolarity  of  form.  Their  conical  siur&ces  are, 
however,  singularly  scored,  according  to  Dr.  Junghuhn,  by 
radiating  ravinea,  caused  by  heavy  rains  acting  on  the  light 
and  finable  conglomerate  of  which  they  are  principally  com- 
posed. 

It  most  be  observed,  however,  that  volcanoe  which  are 
formed  chiefly  by  the  contipuons  velling-out  of  very  liquid 
lava-flows  from  a  centra!  orifice  are  sometimes  equally  regular 
in  form ;  for  example,  the  flattened  dome  of  Mauna  Loa  and 
other  motmtains  in  Hawaii,  whose  fragmentary  qections  are 
comparativdy  insignificant. 

As  a  rule,  the  continued  adherence  of  the  eruptive  action  to 
a  nngle  vent  seema  to  be  the  main  cause  of  regularity  of  figure 
in  a  volcanic  mountain,  whether  the  eruptions  are  more  or  less 
explosive — so  long,  at  least,  as  no  paroxysmal  outburst  occur 
to  blow  a  great  part  of  the  whole  fabric  into  the  air  and 
disperse  its  materials  over  the  surrounding  country.  This, 
however,  is  an  event  of  not  uufirequent  occurrence;  and  the 
result  is,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  and  shall  proceed  to 
show  in  greater  detail,  the  formation  of  a  'crater'  of  the 
lai^est  class. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  CRATERS  OF  VOLCANIC  MOUNTAINS. 

§  1.  In  the  case  of  simple  cinder-cones  thrown  up  by  a  single 
eruption^  notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the  cause  and  cha- 
racteristic features  of  the  crater  or  funnel-shaped  hollow  so 
often  visible  eitlier  at  their  summit^  or  as  a  breach  in  their 
flank^  and  marking  the  eruptive  orifice.  Those  conical  moun- 
tains which  are  the  product  of  many  repeated  eruptions  firom 
the  same  vent  also  exhibit  for  the  most  part  a  central  cavity 
or  principal  crater  at  or  near  their  summit.  It  is^  however^ 
liable  to  frequent  changes  in  form^  and  is  occasionally  alto- 
gether absent. 

These  changes^  it  will  be  perceived  on  consideration,  are 
the  necessary  result  of  eruptions  of  imequal  violence  taking 
place  successively  from  the  same  point.  For  when^  after  any 
paroxysmal  eruption  which  has  left  a  crater  of  considerable 
dimensions,  the  activity  of  the  volcano  is  renewed  from  the 
bottom  of  this  hollow  with  only  (as  usually  happens)  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  violence,  the  fragmentary  matters  ejected  will 
all  probably  fall  within  its  circuit,  and  the  lavas  emitted  will 
accumulate  in  pools  at  its  bottom.  The  repetition  of  such 
minor  eruptions  must  in  this  way  sooner  or  later  fill  up  the 
whole  of  the  vacuity  created  by  the  last  paroxysm^  and  cause 
the  matters  thrown  up,  both  liquid  and  fragmentary,  to  find 
their  way  thenceforward  over  the  ridge  of  the  basin — ^which  is, 
in  fact,  obliterated. 

By  this  series  of  operations  the  crater  of  a  large  volcanic 
mountain  becomes  replaced  by  an  irr^ular  plain,  possessed  of 
a  degree  of  convexity,  and  often  still  further  heightened  by 
the  parasitical  cones  and  pools  of  lava  which  the  continuance  of 
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minor  eruptions  throws  up  on  its  surface — ^until  perhaps  their 
accumulation  one  over  another  has  built  up  by  degrees  a  new 
conical  summit  on  the  spot  where  previously  yawned  a  deep 
and  wide  gulf.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  products  of  all 
minor  eruptions  for  the  most  part  mantle  round  the  outer 
slopes  of  the  cone. 

If,  after  this,  another  violent  eruptive  paroxysm  take  place, 
say  by  the  creation  of  a  deep  fissure  penetrating  into  an  in- 
tensely-heated point  of  the  volcanic  focus^  its  powerful  explo- 
sions soon  break  up  and  shatter  the  mass  of  solid  and  frag- 
mentary rocks  which  had  accumulated  within  the  interior  of 
the  ancient  crater^  and  project  their  fragments  to  a  vast  height 
into  the  air^  whence  a  part  is  strewn  over  the  outer  slopes  of 
the  mountain,  while  the  remainder,  which  fall  back  towards 
the  orifice  of  projection,  are  again  aiid  again  driven  forth  till 
they  are  triturated  to  the  finest  possible  degree  of  comminu- 
tion. The  duration  of  these  explosive  discharges  is  usually  for 
days^  weeks,  months,  perhaps  even  years,  as  we  observed  in 
the  sketch  given  in  an  earUer  chapter  of  the  phenomena  of  a 
paroxysmal  eruption.  The  final  result  of  the  process  is,  once 
more  to  leave  a  crater  bearing  marks  of  the  violence  with  which 
it  has  been  torn  through  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  of  a 
diameter  and  depth  proportioned  to  the  energy  and  duration  of 
the  eruption. 

The  encircling  walls  of  such  a  cavity  wiU  be  more  or  less 
perpendicular^  and  present  sections  of  the  beds,  both  of  con- 
solidated lava  and  conglomerate,  through  which  the  aeriform 
explosions  forced  their  way.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
these  walls  will  often  crumble  in,  and  their  fragments,  forming 
a  talus  at  the  bottom,  soften  off  the  abrupt  features  of  this 
cavity  and  diminish  the  steepness  of  its  enclosure. 

The  horizontal  section  of  this  crater  of  a  volcanic  mountain, 
like  that  of  a  simple  cone,  is  usually  circular,  but  occasion- 
ally elliptical,  being  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the  fissure 
by  the  enlargement  of  which  it  is  produced. 
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$  2.  The  phenomena  of  Veauviua,  during  the  last  centmy, 
■will  Kire  to  exemplify  the  aeriea  of  changes  described  above 
aa  incidental  to  the  principal  or  central  vent  of  every  halntaal 
volcano. 

In  the  year  1766,  Vesnnua  poasemed  no  leas  than  three 
eonea  and  craters,  one  within  the  other,  Hke  a  nest  of  boxes, 
besides  the  great  encircling  enter  and  oone  of  Somma.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  gives  a  drawing  of  its  i^pearance  in  this  state 
(fig.  89). 

Fig.  39. 


Suuumt  of  TMBTim  in  1760.  ibowing  cone  wittua  ooae. 
(Erom  8b  W.  HamilUm'a  -Cunpi  PUegnd.') 

By  the  b^inning  of  the  year  1767,  the  cootinuanee  of 
moderate  eruptions  had  obliterated  the  inmost  cone  and  in- 
creased the  intermediate  one,  until  it  very  nearly  filled  the 
principal  crater  (fig.  40).  An  eruption  in  October  of  1767 
completed  the  process,  and  re-formed  the  single  oone  into  one 
continuous  slope  all  round,  from  the  highest  point  of  its  trun- 
cated, but  solid  summit,  downwards. 

An  interval  of  comparative  tranquillity  followed,  until,  in 
1 794,  the  parosysmai  eruption  occurred,  described  by  Breialak, 
which  completely  gutted  this  solid  cone,  lowered  its  height, 
and  left  a  crater  of  great  size  bored  through  its  axis.  Later 
eruptions,  especially  that  of  1818,  not  merely  filled  np  this 
vast  cavity  with  their  products,  bat  onoe  more  raised  the 
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hei^t  of  the  cone  hj  somq  hundred  feet.  When  I  fint  saw 
it  in  1818,  the  top  formed  a  rndely  convex  platform,  risiog 
towards  the  sOtith,  where  was  its  highest  point.  Several 
small  cones  and  craters  of  eruption  were  in  quiet  activity  upon 
Fig.  40. 


Summit  of  Tmdtiiu  in  1767.    (After  Sir  W.  EamitbuL) 

this  plain,  and  streams  of  lava  trickled  from  them  down  the 
outer  dopes  of  the  cone.  So  things  went  on  until  October 
1822,  when  the  entire  heart  of  the  cone  was  again  thrown  out 
by  the  formidable  explosions  I  have  so  often  referred  to,  and 
a  vast  crater  was  opened  through  it,  while  the  cone  itself  was 
found  to  have  loet  several  hundred  feet  from  its  top.  In  fact, 
nothing  but  an  outer  shell  of  it  was  left  (fig.  41).  Eruptions, 
however,  soon  recommenced.  In  1826-7  a  small  cone  was 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  and,  continuing  in  activity, 
had  reached  a  height  whidi  rendered  it  visible  from  Naples  in 
1829,  when  of  course  it  must  have  neariy  fiUed  up  the  crater. 
In  1830  it  was  200  feet  higher  than  the  crater's  rim ;  and  in 
1831  this  cavity  was  comfdetely  filled,  and  the  lava-streams 
began  to  flow  over  it  down  the  outer  cone.  In  the  winter  of 
that  year  a  violent  eruption  once  more  emptied  the  bowels  of 
the  mooutaiu,  and  left  a  new  crater,  which  soon  b^an  to  fill 
again  from  egectiona  upon  its  floor;  and  by  the  month  of 
August  1834  this  crater  had  been  in  its  turn  obliterated,  and 
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int.  OTerflowed  ita  edge  towards  Ottaiano.     In  1889  the  cone 
was  again  deared  out,  and  a  new  crater  iqipeared  in  tbe  sliape 


Cimler  of  TesuTiui,  a  mile  wide,  afler  tba  emptioii  of  October  1822. 

of  a  vast  funnel,  accessible  to  its  bottom,  wbich  for  a  few 

years  then  remained  in  a  tranquil  state,     In  1841,  however, 

Fi«.42. 


Interior  of  the  enter  of  TcauTJiu  in  1843. 

a  small  cone  began  to  form  within  it ;  a  little  later,  two,  and 
then  three  such  cooes  were  in  activity  together  there,  sur- 
rounded by  a  pool  of  lava  (fig.  4S-).  These  erupted  matters 
accumulated  so  rapidly,  that  in  1845  the  top  of  the  interior 
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cone  was  visible  from  Naples  above  the  brim  of  the  great 
crater^  which  soon  after  was  completely  filled.  And  the  prin- 
cipal cone  from  that  time  went  on  increasing  in  bulk  and 
height  firom  the  efiPect  of  minor  eruptions^  until  in  1850  one  of 
a  violently  explosive  character  opened  two  deep  craters  on  its 
summit,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  The  more  recent 
eruption  of  May  1855^  being  confined  chiefly  to  a  prodigious 
efBux  of  lava  firom  the  outer  side  of  the  cone^  unaccompanied 
by  any  extraordinary  explosive  bursts  firom  the  summit,  has 
not  altered  materially  the  form  impressed  nipon  it  in  1850. 
The  two  craters  are,  however,  now,  or  were  lately  (in  1860), 
represented  by  two  cones,  each  with  but  a  slight  depression  on 
its  summit.  And  a  third  has  since  been  formed  at  a  short 
distance  towards  the  east. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  within  the  last  100  years  the  cone  of 
Vesuvius  has  been  five  several  times  gutted  by  explosive  erup- 
tions of  a  paroxysmal  character,  viz.  in  1794,  1822,  1831, 
1839,  and  1850 ;  and  its  central  craters  formed  in  this  manner 
as  often  gradually  refilled  with  matter,  to  be  again  in  due 
time  blown  into  the  air.  Meanwhile  what  remains  of  the  old 
external  crater  of  Somma  is  itself  becoming  choked  up  by  the 
accumulation  of  all  the  lava-streams  and  firagmentary  matter 
that  are  expelled  towards  the  northern  and  outer  side  of  the 
cone,  which  is  also  growing  in  bulk  all  round.  It  would  be, 
therefore,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  habit  of  this  volcano 
(as  of  volcanic  mountains  in  general),  if  at  length  the  ^  Atrio ' 
should  be  completely  filled  up,  the  two  cones  combined  into 
one,  of  increased  height  and  bulk,  and  ultimately,  perhaps, 
the  entire  conjoint  mountain  should  be  blown  up  by  a  more 
than  ordinarily  violent  paroxysm,  and  the  crater  of  Somma 
re-formed. 

The  history  of  Etna,  could  we  obtain  as  clear  a  record  of 
it  through  a  period  of  some  centuries  back,  would,  no  doubt, 
present  a  similar  series  of  changes.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible 
to  look  at  its  present  outline  fix>m  any  side  without  recognizing 
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the  &ct  that  the  drcalar  mai^^in  of  the  flattish  platform  aptm 
vhich  the  upper  cone  rests  marka  the  edge  of  an  ancient  crater 
of  vast  size,  formed  by  the  truncation  of  the  mountain,  when 
it  rose  in  a  cone  of  tat  greater  height,  b;  a  parozjsroal  cap- 
tion ;  which  crater,  unce  its  fwmation,  has  beoi  filled  op  to  the 
brink,  and  moieorer  loaded  with  the  materials  that  compose 
the  «»^»ting  higher  cone  and  enclose  its  present  active  month. 
(See  figs.  43  &  44.) 

FSg,«. 


View  or  the  buncated  oone  of  Btn*  (Mongibello),  eotttd  with  lava-iMiama,  upon 
whitdi  reat  the  aohul  upper  oone  «od  oratw.    (Alter  B.  deWallenhauiai.) 


OhIUdo  of  Etnk,  h  nan  tiom  Oatmnik 
(Trom  lUm.  Soc  CUioi.  de  Fmnoe,  toL  it.  pL  2.) 

This  modem  crater  itself  offers  a  nmilar  example  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  process  of  refilling  had  already  made  con- 
sideiable  progress  within  it  at  the  time  I  saw  it  in  ISStO,  a 
small  parasitical  cone  being  then  in  full  activity  at  its  bottom, 
whence  frequent  jets  of  scons  tended  materially  to  lessen  the 
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depth  of  the  cavity.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  more  than 
once  reopened  and  refilled  by  the  explosions  of  snccessiye 
eruptions^  some  of  which  were  of  great  violence.  And  the 
cone  itself  is  meantime  growing  in  bnlk^  firom  both  inward 
accretion  and  outward  accumulation. 

§  8.  It  is  evident  then,  that,  besides  the  operation  of  time 
and  external  forces  in  damaging  or  totally  destroying  the 
figure  of  craters,  there  exists  in  the  volcanic  phenomena  them- 
selves a  tendency  to  obliterate  their  fi^rms — a  series  of  causes 
alternately  scoopmg  out  the  interior  of  a  volcanic  mountain, 
and  gradually  filling  up  again  the  cavity  thus  produced. 
Hundreds  of  eruptions  may  take  place  firom  its  bottom  before 
such  a  great  central  crater  has  been 'filled  up  to  the  brim. 
When,  however,  this  has  been  effected,  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  exhibits  a  plain,  perhaps  rising  in  the  middle  to  a 
dome,  or  with  one  or  more  minor  cones  upon  it,  as  in  the 
instances  just  described  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius. 

It  is  the  truncation  of  a  volcanic  cone,  by  the  blowing  off 
of  its  apex  and  the  excavation  of  a  crater,  which  gives  to  moun- 
tains of  this  character  the  saddle-shaped  or  homed  profile  they 
so  generally  exhibit  when  seen  firom  a  distance  (see  fig.  45);  and. 

Fig.  45. 


Characteristic  profllfia  of  rolcanio  oonea. 

for  the  reasons  given  above,  it  is  always  uncertain  whether, 
on  reaching  the  summit  of  such  an  eminence,  a  crater  may 
be  found,  more  or  less  deep,  with  a  minor  cone  perhaps  at 
the  bottom,  or  a  plain,  studded  with  smaller  eruptive  cones. 
These  latter  are  similarly  truncated,  but  in  their  case  the  apex 
has  never  been  completed. 

According  to  Professor  Junghuhn,  a  singular  external  figure 
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is  exhibited  by  many  of  the  numeroiu  volcanic  mountains  of 
Java,  where  the  erosiye  action  of  the  tropical  rains,  to  which 
their  conical  sor&ces  (composed  partly  of  mnd-ejections, 
partly  of  loose  pnmice-ash)  are  ei^osed,  has  scored  ihem  all 
round  with  ravines  and  alternate  ridges,  radiating  with  ex- 
treme r^nlarity  from  the  central  heights  like  the  sticks  of  an 
umbrella.  When  the  mountain  has  no  crater,  or  only  a  small 
one,  these  ravines,  in  the  manner  of  all  rain-formed  gutters, 
widen  and  deepen  downwards,  and  run  out  to  nothing  towards 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  But  when  this  summit  has  been 
blown  off  by  a  paroxysmal  eruption,  and  a  great  central  crater 
has  taken  its  place,  the  upper  extremities  of  the  ravines,  where 
they  are  cut  off  by  the  explosions,  form  so  many  notches  of 
wonderful  regularity  in  the  rim  of  the  crater.  Though  not 
equally  regular,  gaps  having  this  origin  will  be  found  in  the 
encircling  rim  of  many  or  most  of  such  great  craters.  They 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  crater-ring  of  Tenerifie,  of  Pdma;,  of  Etna 
(the  Val  del  Bove  *),  &c.  The  deepest  of  them  will  often  have 
become  the  drainage-channel  of  the  interior  cavity,  and  been 
consequently  much  enlarged  in  its  dimensions. 

§  4.  The  eruptions  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  or  habitual 
vent  of  volcanic  eneigy,  taking  place  at  intervals  fit>m  the 
same  point,  the  craters  will  often  be  formed  concentrically  one 
within  the  other.  The  successive  craters  of  Vesuvius  have 
been  always  exactly  concentric  with  one  another  and  with  the 
external  semi-crater  of  Somma.  (See  the  vignette  in  p.  183.) 
Some  deviation  from  this  exactness  may  be  expected  to  take 
place  at  times,  through  the  effectual  sealing  up  of  the  earlier 
orifice,  and  the  opening  of  a  later  one  upon  another  point  of 
the  eruptive  fissure.  Thus  in  Volcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islesi, 
a  cone  with  a  crater  rises  within  the  circuit  of  a  lai^per  crater, 
but  not  quite  concentrically.  A  still  later  eruption  has  de- 
viated a  little  frt)m  that  vent,  and  thrown  up  another  cone 
with  its  crater  (Volcanello)  in  close  proximity  to  the  base  of 
«  See  Lyell'8  Memoir  on  Mount  Etna,  Phil.  Tran^.  1858,  p.  63. 
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the  preceding  one,  but  a  little  further  away  on  the  same  line, 

(See  figs.  46  &  47.) 

Fig.  46. 


Tiew  of  Tolcano  and  Yolcaoelki,  Upari  Istea. 
Kg.  47. 


Plan  of  Tolcano  and  Tolcanella 

I  shall  presently  adduce  other  examples  of  this  very  com- 
mon and  characteristic  feature  of  habitually  eruptive  volcanos, 

Gteolt^isto  have  sometimes  seemed  to  overlook  the  fact,  that 
the  changes  I  have  described  above  are  of  necessity  con- 
tinually occurring  in  the  figure  of  such  mountains,  aud  have 
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expected  to  find  in  every  one  a  central  crater^  whereas  the 
obliteration  of  these  hollows  by  subsequent  eruptions  is  as 
r^ular  a  result  of  the  normal  phenomena  as  their  formation. 
Craters  also  have  been  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  always  con- 
nected with  laya-streams ;  these^  however,  are  often  emitted 
firom  points  at  some  distance  from  the  orifice  whence  the 
explosions  proceed  which  produce  the  crater. 

It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  explosions  by  which  a 
crater  is  hollowed  out  firom  the  centre  of  a  volcanic  moun- 
tain  are  often  immeiiBtelj  preceded  by  the  flow  of  lava  in  a 
liquid  form  firom  its  summit.  This  consideration  should  have 
guarded  Dolomieu  fix>m  supposing  that  the  large  crater  of 
Volcano  (one  of  the  Lipari  Isles)  must  have  been  filled  to  the 
brim  with  liquid  glass  before  the  small  current  of  obsidian 
which  flowed  fix>m  its  summit  in  1786  could  have  been  pro- 
duced. The  emission  of  this  lava  was  here,  as  in  every  similar 
case  in  which  the  abrupt  edge  of  a  lava*stream  overhangs 
a  crater,  antecedent  to  the  excavation  of  the  cavity.  As 
one  example  I  may  instance  the  Solfatara  of  Pozzuoli,  which 
crater  was  formed,  of  course,  after  the  emission  of  the  lava- 
current  of  Olibano,  and  of  a  more  recent  and  smaller  current, 
which,  with  the  crater,  probably  dates  fix>m  the  year  1198, 
when  an  eruption  is  recorded  fix>m  this  spot. 

§  5. 'The  dimensions  of  the  hollow  formed  in  the  manner 
above  described  will  be  determined  by  the  violence  and  dura- 
tion of  the  eruption,  and  the  more  or  less  yielding  nature  of 
the  walls  of  the  eruptive  fissure.  Probably  the  first  two  con- 
ditions will  depend  much  on  the  depth  and  temperature  of  the 
focus  whence  the  eflfort  proceeds.  When  these  circumstances 
are  favourable  to  an  extreme  result,  flashing  explosions  of 
vapour  rapidly  enlarge  the  crevice  that  communicates  with  the 
intensely  heated  lava  below,  and  not  only  break  up  and  drive 
into  the  air  the  matters  which  have  during  a  long  previous 
period  accumulated  in  the  old  crater  and  obstructed  this 
habitual  vent  of  the  volcano,  but  even  tear  their  way  through. 
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and  destroy^  the  greater  part  of  the  volcanic  mountain  itself^ 
leaving  in  its  place  a  wide  cavity  encircled  by  the  ruins  of  the 
shattered  cone.  Examples  of  such  an  occurrence  have  been 
observed  in  recent  times.  Such  a  catastrophe  destroyed^  in 
the  year  1688^  a  colossal  cone  called  the  Peak,  in  the  Isle 
of  Timor,  one  of  the  Moluccas.  The  whole  mountain,  which 
was  before  this  continually  active,  and  so  high  that  i1;s  light 
was  visible,  it  is  said,  three  hundred  miles  off,  was  blown  up 
and  replaced  by  a  concavity  now  containing  a  lake. 

The  Isle  of  Sorca,  another  of  the  Moluccas,  disappeared 
entirely  in  a  similar  manner  during  a  violent  paroxysmal 
eruption  in  1693. 

Again,  according  to  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  in  1718,  on  the 
6-7  March,  at  St.  Vincent^s,  one  of  the  Leeward  Isles,  the 
shock  of  a  terrific  earthquake  was  felt,  and  clouds  of  ashes 
were  driven  into  the  air  with  violent  detonations  from  a 
mountain  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island.  When 
the  eruption  had  ceased,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  moun- 
tain had  disappeared.  A  hurricane  accompanied,  and  pos. 
sibly  may  have  been  one  of  the  concurrent  determining  causes 
of  this  catastrophe. 

In  the  figure  and  structure  of  many  volcanos,  active  or 
extinct,  we  may  observe  proofs  of  such  a  paroxysm  having  not 
unfrequently  taken  place.  Such  I  believe  to  be  the  origin  of 
all  those  circular  or  elliptical  cUff-ranges  which  are  so  often 
observed  around  an  active  or  recently  active  volcano.  They 
are  generally  breached  at  one  or  more  points — ^sometimes 
indeed  reduced,  by  time  and  the  action  of  aqueous  or  other 
degrading  causes,  to  mere  fragments  of  the  original  circuit — 
the  roots  or  'basal  wreck'  of  the  exploded  mountain.  • 

Explosive  eruptions  of  this  extreme  violence  are  naturally 
to  be  expected  to  characterize  the  return  of  a  volcano  to  a 
condition  of  external  activity  aftar  a  long  period  of  apparent 
repose  occasioned  by  the  sustained  predominance  of  the  re- 
pressive forces.     Such  an  outburst  seems  to  have  taken  place 

o2 
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in  the  great  emptioa  of  Vesuvius,  a.d.  79,  by  which  half  of 
the  old  CODC  of  the  pre-existing  mountain  was  blown  into  the 
air,  and  buried  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabix  under  its 
triturated  ruins.  The  remaining  half  of  the  cone  exists  iu  the 
Monte  Somma ;  and  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  modem 
cone  of  Vesuviaa  is  of  a  date  posterior  to  that  cxuption.  (See 
fig.  48.) 

Kg.  48. 


VMUTiui  half-moircied  b;  the  onterHjliA  of  Somnu.  ■■  Men  from  Sorrento. 

The  still  active  volcano  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  presents  a 
remarkable  analogf  of  situation  to  Vesuvius,  rising  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  height  of  7500  feet,  firom  the  centre  of  a  vast 
semicircular  enclosure  formed  1^  precipitous  cli&s,  which 
consist,  tike  those  of  Somma,  of  alternate  beds  of  gr^rstone 
lava  and  conglomerate,  whose  inclination  and  direction  prove 


The  volcano  of  Bourbon,  nearl;  encircled  bj  the  clitb  of  an  eaij  enter. 
(From  Borj  de  St  Vincent.) 

them  to  have  been  produced  by  a  volcanic  vent,  nearly  in  the 
same  position  as  the  preaent  one.   (See  figs.  49  &  50.)     In  this 
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case,  as  well  as  that  of  Vesuvius,  the  appearances  are  only  to 
he  explained  by  supposing  half  of  the  cone  of  a  vast  andeut 
volcano  existing  on  the  spot  to  have  been  blown  up  by  a 
paroxyBmal  eruption  of  the  nature  of  those  described  above. 
This  outbreak  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  the  lengthened 
phase  of  moderate  and  prolonged  activity  which  has  charac- 
terized the  volcano  Jrom  the  period  at  which  the  island  was 
first  colcmised  up  to  the  present  time. 

Fig.  60. 


TolcMio  of  Bourbon,  ai  Been  &om  the  SJ&. 
VEf-Al. 


Peik  of  Tenerifib,  eeen  from  the  edge  of  the  nirToundmg  crater-difi. 

Many   other  volcanos   present  similar  features.     In    the 
island  of  Teneriffe,  a  semicircular  wall  of  precipitous  rocks. 
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3000  feet  in  height  on  Bome  points,  and  eight  miles  in  its 
longest  diameter,  encloses  within  its  limits  both  the  cone  of 
the  Peak  and  that  of  Chahom,  almoat  the  rival  of  the  former 
in  magnitude,  and  from  which  alone  eruptions  have  been 
known  to  occur  since  the  island  has  been  inhabited.    This 

Fig.  52. 


Flan  of  the  Peak  of  TeneriBe  and  Chahom,  with  tbe  Mtdrdiog  diff-nngo. 
(From  FroicMor  Piani  SmjUi.) 

enclosure  is  evidently  a  vast  crater,  formed  at  some  distant 
epoch,  when  a  volcanic  mountain,  probably  exceeding  the 
Peak  in  height,  and  the  two  existing  cones  t<^ther  in  bulk, 
was  blown  into  the  air  by  an  intense  eruptive  paroxysm.  (See 
«g.  58.) 
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The  volcano  of  Pichincha  in  "H^adm  has  a  double  elliptical 
crater  of  this  character^  spoken  of  by  Humboldt  as  1400  yards 
in  its  shortest  diameter^  and  between  three  and  four  thousand 
feet  in  depth.  Its  inner  sides  consist  of  tremendous  precipices. 
Many  parasitical  cones  are  observed  at  its  bottom^  one  of 
which  at  least  is  usually  in  activity,  the  red-hot  scoriae  pro- 
jected from  it  being  visible  at  night.  This  crater  was  probably 
produced  by  the  great  eruption  of  1660^  which  is  said  to  have 
launched  into  the  air  blocks  of  twelve  feet  in  diameter^  that 
fell  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  (1)^  and  which  involved 
Quito  in  thick  darkness  by  the  falling  ashes  for  days  together. 

The  crater  of  Bromo  in  Java  is  described  by  Professor  Jukes 
as  encircled  by  a  precipitous  wall  a  thousand  feet  in  height. 
It  is  four  or  five  miles  in  diameter.  Prom  the  centre  rises  a 
conical  mound  six  or  eight  hundred  feet  high^  deeply  furrowed 
on  all  sides^  and  having  a  number  of  subordinate  cones  and 
craters^  as  it  were^  growing  out  of  it.  One  of  these  was 
belching  forth  much  smoke  and  steam  with  a  rumbling  noise 
at  the  time  of  the  Professor's  visit*.  Many  other  of  the 
Javanese  volcanos^  according  to  Professor  Junghuhn,  rise 
"within  circular  old  crater- walls  "  of  equally  vast  dimensions. 

Barren  Island^  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal^  east  of  the  Andaman 
Isles^  is  another  example  (fig.  53). 

Tig.  53. 


Barren  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 

This  permanently  active  volcano  is  a  cone  about  4000  feet 
high^  rising  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  cliff-range^  which 
entirely  surrounds  it  except  at  one  point  where  the  sea  has 

*  Jukes*s  Manual;  p.  291. 
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broken  in.  The  great  crater^  of  which  we  have  not  the  exact 
meaaorement,  must  be  certainly  several  miles  in  diameter^ 
and  was,  no  doubt^  produced  by  a  paroxysmal  eruption  blow- 
ing off  the  summit  of  a  colossal  cone. 

The  Pic  de  Fogo^  one  of  the  Cape  Verde  Isles^  a  perma- 
nently active  volcano,  rises,  like  those  of  Barren  Island  and 
Bourbon  described  above,  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  fit>m  within 
a  semicircular  crater-range  of  basaltic  rocks  3000  to  5000  feet 
in  height,  and  has  numerous  parasitic  cinder-cones  upon  its 
flanks,  two  of  which  were  thrown  up  by  eruptions  in  1785 
and  1799.  Many  other  examples  might  be  quoted,  such  as 
Antuco  in  Chili,  and  Irasu  in  Costa  Rica,  of  volcanic  ccmes 
still  in  activity,  that  rise  from  the  centre  of  external  crater- 
rings  of  vast  dimensions. 

Among  the  remains  of  extinct,  or  perhaps  only  dormant 
volcanos,  such  instances  are  still  more  numerous,  and  in  many 
cases  equally  striking  for  the  magnitude  of  the  area  of  the 
encircling  crater-walls.  Santorini,  with  its  adjoining  islets, 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  is  often  adduced  as  one  of  these. 
I  give  a  section  of  the  group  of  Santorini  (fig.  54),  passing  in 
a  N.E.  and  S. W.  direction  from  Thera-  through  the  Kaimenis 
to  Aspronisi.     The  dotted  line  is  intended  to  represent  the 

Fig.  54. 
AsproniM.  Then. 


a,  A,  c.  Sea-line. 

probable  outline  of  the  volcano  before  the  paroxysmal  eruption 
to  which  I  ascribe  the  production  of  the  crater-basin.  The 
Kaimeni  Islands,  which  now  rise  from  its  centre,  are  the  pro- 
duct of  recent  eruptions  (two  of  them  of  known  dates,  1707 
and  1753),  and  have  craters.  The  three  others  are  partially 
submerged  cones  of  scoriae  and  lava,  also  of  recent  origin. 
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All  rise  upon  the  same  line  of  fissure^  and  correspond  very 
closely^  except  in  size^  to  the  three  cones  formed  within  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius  in  1843^  of  which  a  sketch  has  been  given 
in  fig.  4Sl,  p.  188. 

The  island  of  Nisyros,  in  the  same  Archipekgo,  has  a 
central  nearly  circular  crater^  three  miles  in  its  longest  dia- 
meter^ its  rim  being  from  2000  to  2300  feet  above  the  sea, 
which  must  have  also  resulted  irom  a  paroxysmal  series  of 
explosions.  The  bottom  is  still  in  the  state  of  a  solfatara. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  island  is  covered  with  deep  beds  of 
pumice-ash^  no  doubt  the  triturated  fragments  of  the  moun- 
tain top  which  once  filled  this  gulf.  .  The  Caldera  of  Palma, 
upon  which  much  has  been  written  of  late  years^  is  a  crater 
'  of  this  character,  formed,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  a  paroxysmal 
explosive  eruption'^;  though  Yon  Buch  presented  it  as  a  type 
of  his  imaginary  ^  elevation-craters,'  and  the  occurrence  of  a 
central  cpre  of  trachytic  lava-rocks  beneath  the  principal  mass 
of  basaltic  currents  and  their  conglomerates  is  supposed  by 
Dr.  Daubeny  to  give  some  colour  to  this  theory.  Sir  C. 
Lyell,  in  his  elaborate  and  careful  examination  of  this  ques- 
tion, decided  it  against  the  upheavalists;  but  seems  inclined 
to  ascribe  too  large  a  share  of  the  excavation  of  the  Caldera, 
in  my  opinion,  to  the  erosive  agency  of  the  sea- waves,  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  ever  entered  its  enclosure.  The 
Barrauoo  will  be  considered  presently.  The  island  of  St.  Miguel, 
another  of  the  Canaries,  possesses  a '  Caldera  *  of  equally 
colossal  proportions,  which  was  formed  by  a  tremendous  erup- 
tion in  1444,  recorded  by  Cabral.  The  admirable  maps  of 
Captain  Vidal,  published  by  the  Admiralty,  give  an  excellent 
notion  of  the  configuration  of  the  several  great  craters  of  this 
group  of  volcanic  islands.  I  have  already  noticed  that  of 
Teneriffe. 

The  structure  of  the  island  of  Madeira  resembles  that  of 
Palma,  having  also  a  central  circular  range  of  peaks,  from 

•  See  Sir  0.  Lyell's  Manual,  edit  1866,  p.  490. 
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which  alternating  beds  of  volcanic  conglomerate  and  laya- 
rock  dope  on  every  side  with  a  gentle  inclination  towards  the 
sea.  The  interior  basin^  called  the  Cnrral^  is  unquestionably 
an  ancient  crater^  of  vast  horizontal  area^  but  of  no  great 
depth,  having  seemingly  been  almost  filled  up  since  its  forma- 
tion by  the  products  of  later  eruptions,  as  many  recent-look- 
ing cones  and  modem  lavas  are  found  within  it  *. 

The  island  of  St.  Helena  is  described  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  a 
trachytic  volcano  encircled  by  a  broken  ring  of  basalt,  the 
area  of  which  measures  eight  miles  by  four.  The  internal 
diff-fiuses  are  nearly  perpendicular,  except  that  they  have  in 
some  places  a  flat  projecting  shelf  or  ledge  cut  down  in  par- 
allel curves.  The  outer  sides  (as  in  all  similar  examples)  have 
a  moderate  slope,  to  which  their  component  beds  of  conglo- ' 
merate  and  lava-rock  accurately  conform. 

The  island  of  the  Mauritius  has  a  similar  great  encircling 
crater-ring  of  ui  ovid  figure,  measuring  no  less  than  thirteen 
miles  in  its  shortest  diameter !  Mr.  Darwin  describes  th^t 
of  St,  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Isles,  as  almost  iden- 
tical with  this  in  form,  structure,  and  composition.  In  both, 
he  says^  "  the  mountains  composing  the  external  ring  appear 

to  have  originally  formed  parts  of  one  continuous  mass 

At  both,  vast  streams  of  more  recent  basaltic  lava  have  flowed 
from  the  internal  basin  through  openings  in  the  surrounding 
hiUs :  at  both,  recent  cones  of  eruption  are  scattered  round  the 
circumference  of  the  island, — ^none  of  them,  however,  known 

to  have  been   eruptive  within  the  historical  period 

Both,^'  he  says, ''  resemble  the  basal  and  disturbed  remnants 
of  two  gigantic  volcanos,  and  owe  their  present  form,  struc- 
ture, and  position  to  the  action  of  similar  causes  f" 

§  6.  The  horizontal  dimensions  of  some  of  these  ancient 
external  crater-rings  are  so  vast — attaining,  as  has  been  seen, 
five,  ten,  or  even  more  miles  in  diameter — ^as  to  suggest  doubts 
in  many  minds  of  the  possibility  of  their  having  originated  in 

*  See  Lyell's  Manual,  1855,  p.  518.  t  Volcanic  IdaDdB,  p.  31. 
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the  maimer  described  above^  namely  by  outbursts  of  vapour 
exploding  contiiiuously  for  more  or  less  time  from  a  body  of 
subterranean  lava  in  ebullition ;  since  iu  each  such  case^  how- 
ever large  the  area  of  the  crateriform  cavity^  we  must  suppose 
the  dimensions  of  the  spherical  volumes  of  vapour^  to  whose 
violent  lateral  expansion  as  they  rose  upward^  or^  rather^  as 
they  exploded  from  the  lava-surfaoe^  the  excavation  of  these 
areas  is  attributed^  to  have  been  equally  enormous. 

Jf,  however^  we  reflect  on  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  volumes  of  vapour  were  developed^ — ^perhaps  at  a  con- 
siderable depth  below  the  moimtain^  in  the  interior  of  a  mass 
of  molten  rock  whose  temperature  probably  far  exceeded  that 
of  white  heat,  and  under  an  almost  incalculable  amount  of 
pressure, — it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  any  limit  to  their 
tension,  and  consequently  to  the  explosive  force  with  which,  on 
reaching  the  open  vent  of  the  volcano,  they  will  have  flashed 
into  freedom.  The  successive  explosions  of  quantities  of  gun- 
powder, or  the  flashes  of  steam  from  the  mouth  of  a  Perkins's 
steam-cannon  (multiplied  many-feld),  convey  probably  but  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  their  tremendous  force. 

Moreover  it  seems  impossible  to  draw  any  line  of  separa- 
tion between  moderate-sized  craters  (say,  for  instance,  of  a 
mile  in  diameter,  like  that  of  Vesuvius  formed  in  1822,  the 
origin  of  which  is  inoontestably  that  here  described,  since  it 
was  so  formed  before  my  eyes,  and  those  of  MM.  Monticelli, 
Covelli,  and  many  other  competent  witnesses)  and  craters  of 
greater  magnitude — five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  times  as  large — 
whose  formation  in  this  manner  may  at  first  appear  pro- 
blematical, siuce  there  are  numerous  examples  of  every  in- 
termediate size,  undistinguishable  from  the  first  in  form, 
structure,  composition,  and  every  other  character  except  hori- 
zontal  area. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  concentric  craters,  the  correspondence 
of  the  smaller  internal  with  the  larger  external  annular  one, 
as  well  in  figure  as  in  the  disposition  and  structure  of  the 
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enYironing  rocks,  is  usually  so  complete  as  to  prove  con- 
clusiyely  their  identity  of  origin.  When,  immediately  after 
the  so  often  mentioned  Vesuvian  eruption  of  1822,  I  stood 
on  the  acute  ridge  of  the  prodigious  crater  that  had  been 
drilled  through  the  solid  axis  of  the  cone  by  the  gaseous  ex- 
plosions of  the  previous  twenty  days,  and  marked  the  exact 
resembbince  of  its  internal  diff-sections  in  stmcture,  in  com- 
position, and  in  sweeping  curve,  to  those  of  the  half-encircling 
crater  of  Somma  (the  Atrio),  which  were  within  my  view  at 
the  same  moment,  I  found  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  both 
the  inner  and  outer  concentric  craters  (no  less  than  the  re- 
spective cones)  owed  their  origin  to  similar  developments  of 
eruptive  violence,  notwithstanding  their  different  dimensions, 
the  one  being  perhaps  four  times  the  diameter  of  the  other. 

But,  in  fact,  the  prodigious  amount  of  fragmentary  matter 
which  the  paroxysmal  eruptions  of  some  volcanos  have  gected 
in  known  instances  within  a  few  years  past-— such  as  those 
of  Tomboro  and  Coseguina,  already  mentioned  (p.  170) — an 
amount  of  matter  which  has  been  calculated  in  either  case  as 
equalling  three  or  four  times  the  bulk  of  Mont  Blanc — ^would 
alone  lead  us  to  expect  the  production  of  cavities  of  corre- 
sponding magnitude  in  the  mountains  eviscerated  by  those 
terrific  and  long-continued  explosive  discharges.  I  have  else- 
where^ remarked  upon  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
fragmentary  matter  ejected  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
1822,  which  only  spread  a  coating  of  from  a  few  feet  to  a  few 
inches  iu  thickness  over  a  circle  of  four  or  five  miles  radius, 
and  nevertheless  left  a  crater  above  a  mile  in  diameter,  and 
more  than  a  thousand — Professor  Forbes  estimated  it  at  two 
thousand — ^feet  in  depth.  The  iofinitely  more  abundant  ejec- 
tions of  such  paroxysmal  outbursts  as  those  referred  to  above, 
and  many  other  well-authenticated  instances  ti  must  heoes- 

•  "On  Cones  and  Craters,"  Quart  Joum.  Oeol.  Soc  1866,  p. 337. 
t  Take,  inter  alia,  the  following.     In  February  1600,  the  volcano  of 
(tuayta-Putina,  near  Arequipa  in  Peru,  threw  out  during  twenty  con- 
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sorily  have  left,  by  their  abstraction  from  the  heart  of  the  vol- 
cano, cavities  exceeding  that  of  the  V esnvian  eruption  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  superior  aggregate  bulk.  Beckoning  then 
by  this  scale,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  craters  of 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  diameter  may  have  resulted  from  those 
tremendous  paroxysmal  eruptions.  The  question,  indeed,  re- 
solves itsdf  into  one  of  arithmetic.  A  very  simple  calculation 
demonstrates  that  a  mass  of  fragmentary  matter  spread  to  a 
depth  ««^Aere  exceeding  tenSt  through  a  circle  of  twenty- 
five  miles  radius,  and  visibly  scattered  beyond  this  to  distances 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  (the  facts  reported  of  the  erup- 
tion of  Coseguina  in  1885),  will  amply  account  for  a  void  left 
in  the  volcanic  mountain  whence  all  this  matter  was  erupted, 
exceeding  in  its  dimensions  any  known  crater-basin,  and  equal 
to  the  bulk  required  to  build  up  within  the  largest,  a  conical 
moimtain  covering  its  whole  area. 

In  all  the  narratives  reported  of  such  extraordinary  erup- 
tions, we  hear  indeed  of  the  disappearance  of  the  entire  moun- 
tain, and  its  rqdacement  by  a  hollow  basin  or  lake  many  miles 
in  diameter.  But  we  hear  at  the  same  time  of  the  disper- 
sion over  enormous  areas  of  a  proportionately  vast  amount 
of  fragmentary  matter.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing my  conviction  that,  as  in  these  cases,  so  also  the 
'^  external  rings ''  of  Santorini,  St.  Jago,  St.  Helena,  the  Cirque 
of  Tenerifife,  the  Curral  of  Madeira,  the  diff-range  that  sur- 
rounds the  volcano  of  Bourbon,  and  others  of  similar  form 
and  structure,  however  wide  the  area  they  enclose,  are  truly 
the  'basal  wrecks^  of  volcanic  mountains  that  have  been  blown 
into  the  air,  each  by  some  eruption  of  peculiar  paroxysmal 
violence  and  persistence,  and  that  the  circular  or  elliptical 

tinaouB  days  such  a  quantity  of  stones,  sand,  and  ashes,  as  covered  the 
suTTOimding  countiy  to  a  distance  of  90  miles  on  one  side  and  120  pn  the 
other  I  Qiops  weie  buried,  trees  broken  down,  catUe  destroyed,  and  the 
roofe  of  houses  broken  in  by  the  mass  of  these  ejections  throughout  this 
vast  area.  (A.  Peyrey,  Bocumens  sur  les  Tremblemens  de  Terre  au  P^rou, 
&c  1860.) 
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basin  which  they  wholly  or  in  part  Biinroand  is  a  true  crater 
of  emption. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  process  does 
not  consist  in  one,  but  in  a  multitude  of  repeated  explosions. 
Some  geologists  consider  these  vast  cavities  to  be  caused  by 
the  engnlfinent  {iffondremeni)  or  subsidence  of  the  mountain 
at  the  time  of  its  eruption.    Even  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Mr.  Darwin 
appear  to  countenance  this  notion,  which,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  baaed  upon  the  '' upheaval '^  fallacy,  by  which 
every  volcanic  mountain  is  considered  to  be  merely  a  hollow 
and  thin  arched  crust,  which  a  single  explosion  is  sufficient  to 
burst  like  a  bbdder,  its  firagments  collapsing  into  the  cavity 
beneath.    That  idea  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  main 
facts  of  a  paroxysmal   eruption  as  above   described — the 
emission  of  lava  at  first  from  the  summit  of  the  volcano — the 
usually  long  continuance  of  the  explosive  di8chaif;es,  and 
the  prodigious  abundance  of  ejected  fragmentary  matters 
which  on  idl  such  occasions  are  observed  to  be  spread  over 
vast  circumjacent  areas.    It  is  quite  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
true  character  of  a  normal  volcanic  eruption  to  compare  it  (as 
M,  de  Humboldt  does)  to  the  single  shock  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  a  mine,  or  the  bursting  of  a  steam-boiler.    I  am 
not  aware  of  any  recorded  example  of  such  a  single  shock, 
foUowed  by  the  engulfrnent  of  the  shattered  rocks  and  imme- 
diate quiescence.     In  all  the  cases  usually  quoted  in  support 
of  the  '  engulfinent '  theory,  as  those  of  Timor  in  1688,  of 
Papandayang  in  1772,  and  Qalongoon  in  1822,  the  explosive 
discharges  are  reported  to  have  lasted  for  monthi,  and  the 
materials  of  the  mountain-tops  were  by  degrees  blown  out- 
wards,  and  spread  over  the  adjoining  r^ons  in  prodigious 
qtiantities  to  vast  distances.    This  is,  I  believe,  always  the 
case.    The  explosions,  having  once  begun,  are  continuous,  for 
days,  weeks,  months,  or  even  occasionally  for  years, — evidently 
proceeding,  as  has  been  shown,  from  a  mass  of  subterra- 
nean lava  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  which,  having  once  forced 
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a  commtimcation  "with  the  open  air^  at  the  weakest  point  of 
some  fissure  broken  by  its  expanfflve  efforts  through  the  over- 
lying rocks^  blows  itself  out  through  this  opening  by  degrees^ 
although  with  terrific  violence ;  just  as  would  the  boiler  of 
a  high-pressure  steam-engine^  of  enormous  dimensions  and 
infinite  lateral  strength^  when  the  valve  of  the  steam-pipe^  or 
an  accidental  aperture  was  opened — ^and  not  after  the  manner 
of  a  boUer  bursting,  and  discharging  all  Us  steam  at  once^  or 
of  an  exploding  mine  of  gunpowder. 

It  is  not  by  one  outburst^  but  by  the  continued  repetition 
of  multiplied  eructations j  caused  by  the  successive  development^ 
upward  msh^  and  outward  explosive  discharge  of  innumerable 
vapour-bubbles  of  prodigious  elastic  tension^  that  an  eruption 
is  characterized^  and  it  is  by  their  continued  action  that  the 
more  or  less  solid  mass  of  rock  obstructing  their  escape  is — 
not  at  one  shocks  but  by  degrees^  and  as  the  surface  of  the 
lava  sinks  within  the  vent — ^broken  up  and  ejected ;  many  of 
the  fragments  falling  back  repeatedly  into  the  cavity^  and 
being  re-ejected^  until  they  are  for  the  most  part  ground  by 
friction  into  lapillo  {ue.  small  globular  or  bouldered  scoriae}^ 
or  even  to  the  finest  powder^  which  the  winds  carry  to  vast 
distances.  This  gradual  process  it  is  that,  as  it  were,  eviscerates 
the  mountain,  leaving  at  the  dose  of  the  eruption,  when  the 
ebullition  has  spent  its  force,  that  circular  or  oval  chasm  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  of  steep  sloping  sides,  or  precipitous  difb, 
which  is  the  well-known  form  of  the  lai^er  volcanic  craters,  and 
which  will  be  generally  of  a  size  proportioned  to  the  violence 
and  duration  of  the  eruption,  and  to  the  amount  of  fragmentary 
matter  thrown  out  by  it  and  spread  over  the  surrbimding 
slopes,  or  the  adjoining  surfaces  of  sea  or  land. 

The  idea,  indeed,  of  the  foundering  of  the  summit  of  a 
Tolcanic  moimtain,  by  the  subsidence  into  some  vast  empty 
gulf  beneath,  of  what  was  but  a  hollow  crust  or  roof,  is  opposed 
to  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  nomud  volcanic  eruptions, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  any  vast  internal 
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void  immediately  beneath  such  a  mountain.  Did  any  such 
exists  how  i&  it  posBible  that  currents  of  liquid  lava  could  be 
propelled  in  abundance  from  the  summit,  or  a  high  point  on 
its  flank?  The  gulf  which  is  supposed  to  swallow  up  the 
mountain  would,  of  course,  retain  within  its  bosom  all  this 
fluid  matter.  The  phenomena  of  eruption  seem  to  attest,  on 
the  contrary,  an  overflowing  abundance  and  excess  of  matter 
there,  solid,  no  less  than  fluid  and  gaseous,  that  struggles  to 
find  a  vent,  and  having  obtained  one,  the  mountain  continues, 
through  a  more  or  less  lengthened  period  of  eruption,  to  dis- 
charge the  redundant  contents  of  its  interior  until  the  plethora 
is  reduced,  and  the  forces  of  repression,  consisting  in  the 
weight  and  tenacity  of  the  overlying  mass  (together  with  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which  should  not  be  overlooked), 
recover  their  ascendency  and  stop  ajiy  further  evacuation.  This 
is  a  state  of  things  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
a  great  internal  void  capable  of  swallowing  up  at  one  shock 
the  upper  moiety  or  two-thirds  of  the  mountain. 

Certain  exceptional  cases,  in  which  the  process  was  more 
rapid,  and  subsidence  therefore  may  have  played  a  part,  will 
be  considered  presently. 

§  7.  It  is  not  intended,  of  course,  to  deny  that  the  internal 
ar^  of  many  crater-rings  has  been  enlarged  since  their  ori- 
ginal formation  by  other  forces  than  explosive  eruption~-^pe- 
cially  by  denudation.  This,  indeed,  has  frequently  happened 
to  such  as  have  been  exposed  for  a  long  time — ^perhaps  for 
countless  ages — ^to  the  abrading  action  of  the  sea- waves  and 
currents.  Under  such  circumstances,  some  have  probably 
been  entirely  obliterated;  some  worn  down  into  fractional 
segments  of  the  ring  they  once  formed.  Santorini  is  one  ex. 
ample.  Others  may  be  seen  in  the  Lipari  Isles,  in  the  coast 
of  Naples  between  the  Isle  of  Procida  and  Misenum,  in  the 
Ponza  Isles,  and,  indeed,  in  every  cluster  of  volcanic  islands 
and  insular  rocks. 

A  very  common  form  assumed  by  such  fragmentary  seg- 
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ments  of  a  toIcbiuc  cone  aa  Iiave  been  long  exposed  to  the 
denuding  action  of  the  sea,  is  that  of  the  Isle  of  Ventotiene, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  near  Naples  (see  fig.  55),  where  a  thick 

Pig.5S. 


Iiland  of  Tentotiene,  N.  of  Isohis.    A  mua  of  greyatone,  with  ibatifled 
tuff  ftboTe  it. 

bed  of  trachytic  lava,  underlying  strata  of  fh^mentary  ejec- 
tions, has,  through  its  superior  solidity,  been  preserved  above 
the  level  of  the  waves,  while  the  remainder  of  the  subaerial 
cone  has  been  washed  away.  A  disciple  of  the  elevation-crater 
theory,  aiid  indeed  any  casual  observer,  would  be  apt  to  con- 
clude, from  the  mere  outline  of  such  a  mass,  that  the  lava-bed 
had  been  upheaved  in  bulk,  and  had  carried  up  the  cor^lo- 
merate  strata  to  their  present  ai^le  of  inclination :  whereas 
I  believe  that  in  this,  and  innumerable  other  analogous  iu- 
staucea  to  be  seen  wherever  waves  beat  against  a  volcanic 
coast  or  island,  both  the  lava  and  the  overlying  stratified 
beds  are  in  the  position  in  which  the  first  originally  flowed, 
and  the  latter  were  spread,  upon  the  outer  slope  of  a  volcanic 
cone,  whether  sabmarine  or  subaSrial.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his 
description  of  St.  Helena,  justly  remarks  on  the  vast  amoont 
of  degradation  which  many  insular  volcanic  mountains  have 
evidently  suffered  from  the  action  of  the  sea-waves.  Portions, 
he  says,  "  of  the  basaltic  ring  wboee  segments  still  nearly  en- 
circle that  island  have  been  wholly  removed  through  areas  of 
several  square  miles,  leaving  precipitous  difis  on  either  side 
from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  in  height.  There  are  also 
ledges  Mid  banks  c^  rocks,  rising  out  of  profoundly  deep 
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water,  aud  distant  from  the  present  coast  between  three  and 
four  miles,  which  can  be  traced  to  the  shore,  and  are  found 
to  be  the  continuations  of  well-known  great  dykes.  The 
mind  recoils  from  an  attempt  to  grasp  the  number  of  centu- 
ries of  exposure  to  the  Atlantic  waves  necessary  to  have 
ground  into  mud  and  dispersed  the  enormous  cubic  mass  of 
hard  rock  which  has  been  pared  off  the  circumference  of  this 
island.'^  He  then  contrasts  with  these  evidences  of  external 
waste  in  St.  Helena~~confirmed  by  the  equally  worn  aspect 
and  relief  of  its  internal  surfiBkces,  denuded  dykes,  pyramidal 
cones  of  clinkstone,  and  no  traceable  streams  of  lava  or  scoriae- 
cones — ^the  comparative  freshness  of  the  next  island,  that  of 
Ascension,  where  '^  the  surfaces  of  the  lava-streams  are  glossy, 
as  if  just  poured  out,  their  boundaries  well  defined,  and  trace- 
able to  perfect  craters,  no  dykes  perceivable,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  island  low,  and  scarcely  at  all  eaten  into  by  the 
waves/'  Yet  Ascension  has  not  been  in  eruption  since  its 
first  discovery,  three  or  four  centuries  back  !  Similar  con- 
trasts are  often  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
island,  where  an  old  eruptive  vent  has  been  deserted  for  one 
removed  to  some  distance;  for  example,  in  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  two-thirds  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  remains  of 
an  early  volcanic  mountain  long  since  extinct  and  deeply 
eaten  into  by  aqueous  erosion,  the  remaining  third  consisting 
of  the  products  of  the  stiQ  active  volcano. 

The  lesson  taught  by  these  observations  is  worth  the  notice 
of  geologists  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  relations  between 
the  earlier  trap-rocks  and  the  sedimentary  strata  which  they 
penetrate  or  overlie.  Many  a  massive  dyke,  or  bed  of  such 
rock,  may  have  been  the  remnant  of  a  once  extensive  and 
bulky  volcanic  island,  worn  down  to  a  mere  stump,  or  to  a 
few  segments  of  its  hardest  rocks,  by  the  secondary  or  ter- 
tiary seas  which  afterwards  enveloped  it  in  their  sedimentary 
deposits. 

§  8.  Much  change  likewise  must  have  been  often  occasioned 
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in  the  encircling  walls  of  a  crater  by  earthquake-ahocks  top- 
pling down  its  precipitous  clifis^  partially  filling  up  the  cavity 
with  taluses^  and^  in  conjunction  with  atmospheric  and  aqueous 
erofflon,  smoothing  down  the  superficial  outlines  of  the  er* 
temal  ranges,  or  cleaving  a  passage  through  them  for  the  exit 
of  rain-torrents  or  lake- waters  that  may  have  collected  in 
their  basins. 

The  last-mentioned  influence  is  worth  dwelling  upon,  as  it 
affords  the  erplanation  of  a  not  unfrequent  feature  in  the 
larger  and  more  perfect  crater-basins,  namely,  their  exhibition 
of  a  principal  breach  or  opening  on  one  side,  through  which 
their  drainage  is  usually  effected.  Of  such  lateral  breaches 
the  great  Baranco  opening  into  the  crater  of  the  Isle  of  Palma 
(Canaries)  is  an  example  often  referred  to.  The  Val  del 
Bove,  on  the  flank  of  Etna,  the  Cirque  of  Teneriffe  (see  p.  198), 
the  Cnrnd  of  Madeira,  the  diff-range  of  Bourbon,  and  many 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  are  instances  of  vast  craters 
breached  in  the  same  way  on  one  or  mpre  sides.  In  nearly  all, 
I  believe,  the  direction  of  the  principal  breach  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  crater's  horizontal  figure — in 
other  words,  with  the  fundamental  fissure  by  whose  local  en- 
lai^ment  it  was  presumably  formed.  The  widening  of  this 
fissure  through  a  considerable  length  upon  the  occurrence 
of  the  paroxysmal  eruption  to  which  the  crater,  is  owing,  is  in 
itself  a  highly  probable  circumstance — in  complete  conformity 
with  the  statements  already  brought  forward,  of  the  visible 
production  of  some  great  cleft  through  the  flank  of  a  volcanic 
mountain  on  such  occasions.  Should  a  chasm  of  this  kind 
remain  open  for  a  lengthened  term — that  is  to  say,  not  blocked 
up  by  lavas  or  tuff-deposits  from  subsequent  eruptions — ^giving 
outward  passage  to  the  rain-torrents  that  fall  or  collect  in 
the  interior  of  the  basin,  especially  in  tropical  countries,  or 
to  the  deluges  caused  by  the  melting  of  snow  or  ice  in 
colder  regions  or  on  lofty  vqlcanic  mountains,  it  is  inevitable 
that  the   opening  must  be  greatly  enlarged  by  the  under- 

p2 
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mining  and  washing  away  of  its  banks.  In  some  of  the 
instances  mentioned  aboye^  there  is  patent  proof  of  the  vast 
scale  on  which  denudation  has  thns  cooperated  to  excavate 
the  gorge  which  drains  the  great  crater.  At  the  seaward 
opening  of  the  Y al  del  Bove,  enormous  accumulations  of  allu« 
vial  volcanic  matter  have  overspread  the  plain*.  In  the 
Baranco  of  Palma  similar  eluvial  conglomerates  reach  a 
thickness  of  800  feet^  and  "  bear  testimony/'  in  Sir  C.  Lyell's 
opinion^  ''to  the  removal  of  a  prodigious  amount  of  mate- 
rials from  the  Caldera  by  the  action  of  water  f.''  They  are 
interbedded  with  lavarstreams,  probably  the  result  of  erup- 
tions from  the  bottom  of  the  Caldera  subsequent  to  its  for- 
mation. Certain  renmants  of  basaltic  lava-beds  and  conglo- 
merate strata  within  the  Caldera  itself  are  also,  perhaps,  due 
to  these  eruptions. 

In  Teneriffe,  one  of  the  Barancos  opening  out  of  the  great 
crater,  through  the  Valley  of  Taoro,  is  said  by  Professor  P. 
Smyth  to  have  been  enlarged  to  three  times  its  previous 
width  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  by  a  single  debacle  pro- 
ceeding from  a  violent  storm  of  rain,  or  water-spout,  that  fell 
upon  the  mountain  on  the  6th  November,  1829.  It  under- 
mined the  difis  of  hard  lava-rock  and  conglomerate  on  either 
side  to  a  great  depth,  and  spread  their  ruins  over  a  wide  de- 
vastated area  of  the  plain  beyond,  carrying  much  also  into 
the  sea^. 

In  the  Mont  Dore,  the  Valley  of  Chambon  is  a  '  Baranco ' 
of  similar  character ;  and  the  immense  masses  of  conglomerate 
still  remaining  at  its  opening  into  the  main  valley  of  the  Al- 
lier,  at  Nechers,  Pardines,  and  Issoire,  attest  the  vast  force  of 
aqueous  denudation  by  which  it  was  excavated.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  how  peculiarly  liable  to  the  erosive  action  of 
torrents  are  the  loose  and  fragmentary  strata  of  which  vol- 

*  See  Sir  C.  Lyell's  Map  of  Etna  (PhiL  Trans.  1868,  pL  xliz.),  copied 
from  the  Atlas  of  S.  v.  Waltenhausen. 
t  Manual;  1865,  p.  508.  X  Piaza  Smyth's  Teneriffe,  1859. 
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canic  mountains  are  chiefly  compoeed,  while  even  the  harder 
lava-beds  that  alternate  with  these  are  full  of  vertical  joints, 
causing  them  to  be  easily  displaced  by  frost  and  undermining 
currents  of  water  ^. 

The  description  given  by  Dr.  Lauder  Lindsay  of  the  chief 
features  of  an  eruption  which  took  place  in  May  of  last  year 
(1860)  from  the  volcano  of  Kotlugja  in  Iceland  may  assist  us 
to  form  some  funt  conception  of  the  vast  changes  occasion- 
ally brought  about  in  the  physical  configuration  of  a  large 
tract  of  country  by  such  occurrences  within  the  course  of 
a  very  brief  time.  The  eruption  was  preceded,  as  usual,  by 
local  earthquakes.  Then  a  dark  columnar  doud  of  vapour 
was  seen  to  rise  by  day  from  the  mountain,  and  by  night  balls 
of  fire  (volcanic  bombs)  and  red-hot  scoriae,  to  the  height  (it 
would  seem)  of  24,000  feet — being  seen  from  a  distance  of 
180  miles.  Deluges  of  water  rushed  from  the  heights,  bearing 
along  whole  fields  of  ice,  and  rocky  fragments  of  every  size, 
some  vomited  by  the  volcano,  but  in  great  part  torn  from  the 
flanks  of  the  moimtain  itself,  and  carried  to  the  sea,  there  to 
add  consideraUy  to  the  coast-line,  after  devastating  the  inter- 
vening coimtry.  In  truth,  no  more  powerful  causes  of  super- 
ficial change  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  be  conceived  than 
such  paroxysmal  eruptions  from  snow-covered  volcanos.  For- 
tunately they  are  but  '^  few  and  far  between,'^'  as  well  in  time 
as  in  space,  or  the  surface  of  the  globe  would  be  uninhabitable. 

*  Sir  C  Lyell  at  one  time  was  inclined  to  ascribe,  I  think,  an  undue 
amount  of  influence  to  the  action  of  marine  waves  and  currents  in  the 
production  of  many  craters,  even  going  the  length  of  giving  them  the 
name  of '  Craters  of  Denudation '  (see  his  paper  on  the  Structure  of  Vol- 
canos, Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  1849).  He  has  since,  however,  I  be- 
lieve, modified  this  view  considerably,  although  perhaps  still  inclined  to 
refer  the  larger  class  of  craters  to  subsidence,  assisted  by  denudation, 
rather  than  to  explosive  eruptions,  which  I  consider  in  every  case  to  be 
their  true  origin ; — denudation,  of  course,  as  admitted  above,  having  in 
certain  cases  enlarged  their  internal  area,  and  indeed  often  (as  in  the 
instance  of  Ventotiene  given  above)  worn  away  the  greater  part  of  the 
enclosing  walls. 
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On  the  whole^  I  couaider  it  unquestionable  that^  whatever 
modifications  they  may  have  subsequently  undergone  from  the 
causes  last  referred  to^  the  origin  of  all  the  larger  craters^  no 
less  than  of  those  of  inferior  magnitude,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
outburst  of  aeriform  explosioos. 

§  9.  Crater^lakes, — I  make  no  exception  even  of  such  wide 
saucer-like  hollows^  surrounded  by  comparatively  low  eleva- 
tions (always,  however,  composed  of  volcanic  strata  with  a 
quaquaversal  outward  slope),  as  the  lake-basins  of  Bracciano, 
Bolsena,  Laach,  and  others  that  might  be  named. 

With  regard  to  those  of  smaller  size,  as,  for  example,  th« 
Lakes  Ronciglione,  Nemi,  Albano,  and  others  in  the  Boman 
States,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  their  explosive 
origin  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  neighbouring  Monte 
Albano,  where  a  central  cone  and  crater  (the  Monte  Cavo) 
rises  within  a  larger  external  crater-ring,  both  enclosures 
being  breached  towards  Rome,  in  which  direction  they  have 
sent  forth  streams  of  lava,  and  both,  of  course,  formed  in  the 
same  manner.  The  crater-ring  of  Booca  Monfina,  north  of 
Naples,  is,  I  believe,  likewise  of  eruptive  origin,  although 
there,  as  in  Astroni,  a  central  boss  of  trachyte  has  led  some 
to  believe  it  an  ^  elevation  crater.' 

Whether  the  bottom  of  a  crater  should  be  occupied  by  a 
lake  will  very  much  depend,  as  has  been  already  noted,  upon 
the  ash  and  other  fragmentary  matters  of  which  its  con- 
glomerates are  composed  being  of  an  aluminous  nature,  so  as 
to  form  a  paste  capable  of  holding  water.  Hence  such  lakes 
chiefly  occur  among  the  volcanos  that  have  erupted  trachytic 
lavas  in  which  felspar  predominates.  For  example,  the  crater- 
lakes  of  the  Phlegrsean  fields,  Agnano,  and  Avemo  are  formed 
in  pumice-tuff.  Most  of  the  small  lake-craters,  or  Maars,  of 
the  Eifel,  which  emitted  generally  basaltic  lavas,  were  pro- 
duced by  eruptions  that  broke  through  strata  of  shale  belong- 
ing to  the  carboniferous  period,  which,  when  shattered  into 
dust,  forms  a  clayey  lining  to  the  cavity  equally  impermeable 
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to  water.  In  the  Tolcanic  country  Burroimding  Auckland^  in 
New  Zealand^  there  occur^  together  with  cinder-cones  of  the 
ordinary  character,  numerous  small  circular  crater-lakes, 
which,  like  those  of  the  Phlegrsean  fields,  owe  their  origin  to 
eruptions  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  but  through  beds  of  tertiary 
marl;  consequently  the  ejected  ashes,  being  tumultuously 
mixed  up  with  calcareous  mud  and  water,  were  likely  to 
form  a  retentive  clayey  paste.  These  New  Zealand  craters 
have  generally  one  or  more  minor  cones  within  them,  the 
product  of  explosions  subsequent  to  their  formation.  Each 
has  also  usually  given  issue  to  a  current  of  greystone  lava^. 
They  vary  in  diameter  firom  a  mile  or  more  to  only  a  few 
yards.  Their  marginal  heights  are  often  very  low,  rising  but 
little  above  the  plain  around,  though  the  surface  of  the  water 
within  the  basins  is  much  lower,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  section 
of  their  usual  form  given  by  Mr.  Heaphy  (fig.  56). 

Fig.  56. 


•\ i 

The  low  subcorneal  banks  that  surround  these  and  similar 
small  crater-lakes  consist,  of  course,  of  the  fragmentary 
matters  ejected  by  the  explosive  eruption  which  produced  the 
cavity. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  larger  saucer-like  basins,  such  as 
Laach,  Bracciano,  and  Bolsena,  which  measure  from  three  to 
eight  miles  in  diameter,  it  is  probable  that  a  volcanic  hill, 
composed  of  the  matters  ejected  by  preceding  eruptions, 
existed  there  and  was  broken  up  when  the  basin  was  formed, 
and  its  skirts  covered  by  their  fragments.  These,  being  of  a 
light  and  loose  texture  (pumice  or  felspathic  ash),  would  be 

*  Heaphy,  Quart  Joum.  Gbol.  Soc  1860.  Mr.  Heaphy's  admirable 
drawings  of  the  New  Zealand  yolcanos,  in  the  possession  of  the  Geological 
Society^  aie  well  worthy  of  examination. 
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likely  to  form  a  series  of  curred  ridges,  of  no  great  height  or 
iteepness,  which  time  and  meteoric  denudation  irill  have  still 
farther  smoothed  down;  and  Boch  is  the  general  character  of 
those  basins. 

^  10.  Where,  however,  the  crater-lake  has  been  hollowed 
oat  of  granite,  basalt,  or  other  hard  and  maasiTe  rock,  the 
encircling  banks  are  moatl;  abrupt  and  precipitous ;  and  the 
sections  they  exhibit  of  the  rocks  through  which  the  cavity  has 
been  drilled  show  few  or  no  signs  of  disturbance.  Of  this 
character  are  the  Lacs  Paven,  Gu^ry,  Servieres,  Bouchet, 
Tavaua,  St.Front  and  others  iu  Auvei^e.  The  lake  of  Gusta- 
vila  in  Mexico,  described  by  Humboldt,  and  of  which  he  gives 
an  engraving  (fig.  57),  is  apparently  of  the  same  kind,  as  well 


Lake  of  GhuteTilA  (Heiioo).    (From  Humboldt^a  '  Tne*  des  CordilUrcs.') 
(N3.  The  terraae*  round  the  inteiiiw  dopee  aie  utiGciaL) 

as  those  "  numerous  small  lakes  of  volcanic  origin  "  in  Central 
America,  described  by  Mr.  Squier. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  remaikable  class  of 
crateriform  bollowH  (pU-cratera  they  have  been  called)  is  that, 
however  deep  their  interior  may  be,  their  borders  often  rise 
but  little — in  some  cases  scarcely  at  all — above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Nevertheless  that  repeated  explosive 
eructations  attended  their  formation  is  proved  beyond  question 
by  the  fact  that  beds  of  scorie,  volcanic  bombs  and  lapillo,  or 
of  pumice  and  ash  (matter  which  could  only  have  been  thrown 
up  by  explosive  bursts  from  a  surface  of  liquid  lava),  are  found 
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in  every  iustance  (I  believe  without  exception)  scattered  around 
or  on  one  side  of  them;  although  the  bulk  of  such  ejecta 
appears  firequently  insufficient  to  account  for  the  mass  of 
matter  which  must  once  have  filled  the  cavity.  There  would 
seem^  therefore^  in  these  cases  reason  to  believe  in  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  remainder  into  some  void  beneath. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  powerful  explosions,  of  evi- 
dently short  duration,  to  which  many  of  these  pit*craters  are 
clearly  owing  (as  shown  in  the  small  amount  of  soorise  and 
volcanic  ash  ejected),  proceeded  from  some  proportionately  ex- 
tensive cavity,  some  disk-shaped  vapour-bubble,  formed  on 
the  surfiaoe  of  a  subterranean  pool  of  highly  liquid  lava  by  the 
collection  of  volumes  of  steam  supplied  from  yet  lower  depths, 
in  the  manner  suggested  in  an  earlier  page  (p.  43).  The  in- 
creased tension  of  the  vapour,  as  it  received  further  additions 
from  beneath,  or  as  its  temperature  was  augmented,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  brought  on  at  length  a  sudden  rupture  of 
the  overlying  rocks,  and  the  violent  escape  of  the  confined 
steam  in  one  or  a  few  tremendous  belches  from  the  opening 
so  broken,  followed  by  the  subsidence  into  this  gulf  of  the 
ruins  of  the  shattered  rocks. 

We  have  seen  (pp.  79-81  supra)  that,  on  or  near  the  surface 
of  some  extremely  liquid  lavas,  bubbles  of  large  siee,  many 
yards  in  diameter,  are  found.  Dana  saw  such  in  vast  num- 
bers in  Hawaii,  and  Darwin  in  the  Galapagos  Isles.  The 
volumes  of  steam  that  inflated  these  bubbles  rose,  no  doubt, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lava-bed,  if  not  horn  the  chimney 
itself  of  the  volcano,  and  expanded  as  they  rose,  both  fit>m  the 
pressure  upon  them  diminishing,  and  by  the  union  of  many 
'  bubbles  in  their  ascent.  If  then  we  suppose  such  volumes 
of  vapour  to  have  risen  ttom  still  greater  depths  through  the 
widest  part  of  a  fissure  filled  with  lava  of  extreme  liquidity 
and  specific  gravity,  and  communicating  with  a  molten  mass 
beneath — ^previous  to  the  opening  of  any  outward  avenue  of 
escape — ^it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  would  collect 
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into  a  coloflsal  babble  or  blister  on  the  surface  of  the  derated 
lava.  Farther^  it  is  very  conoeivable  that  a  body  of  highly 
liquid  lava  so  forced  up  through  a  deep  iBssure  may  sometimes 
spread  horisontally  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  among  the 
rocks  it  penetrates — ^partly  by  mechanical  force^  partly,  per- 
haps^ by  melting  the  more  fusible  beds  witii  which  it  comes  in 
contact  Evidence  of  such  intrusions  of  lava  between  strata 
is  &r  fiom  unfrequent  wherever  denudation  has  disclosed  the 
internal  structure  of  volcanic  tracts  of  all  ages.  And  where 
this  has  happened,  the  volumes  of  vapour  rising  from  beneath 
may  have  sometimes  collected  on  the  earbce  of  such  a  sub- 
terranean pool  of  lava  in  one  or  more  immense  flattened  bub- 
bles, like  the  air-bubbles  that  are  often  formed  beneath  ice. 
Such  bubbles  or  blisters  would  necessarily  have  an  approxi- 
mately drcular  outline.  Nor  does  it  appear  incredible  that 
they  may,  in  extreme  cases,  have  spread  horizontally  to  the 
dimensions  of  even  some  miles  in  diameter.  Should  the 
tension  of  the  steam  contained  in  such  a  disk-shaped  cavity 
increase  by  additions  of  vapour,  or  of  heat,  or  both  (as  must 
be  the  case  unless  some  other  vent  is  opened,  on  the  assump- 
tion of  continued  increments  of  heat  from  beneath  to  the 
lower  lava-mass  with  which  it  communicates),  the  sum  of  the 
forces  of  resistance  above  must  be  overcome  at  length ;  and 
should  the  lava-surface  be  at  no  great  depth,  the  overlying  rocks 
may  be  broken  up,  throughout  a  wide,  more  or  less  circular 
superficial  area,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  exploded  bubble. 
Their  shattered  fragments  would  probably  subside  into  the 
void  thus  opened,  without  any  very  violent  outward  explo- 
sions (much  in  the  manner  of  the  chalk  difi  blown  up  re- 
cently at  Seaford),  and  only  a  few  partial  spirts  of  vapour  and 
ejected  scorise  may  take  place  from  the  lava  beneath  through 
their  interstices,  its  ebullition  being  choked  by  these  accumu- 
lated fragments  after  the  contents  of  the  cavity  had  escaped  *. 

*  While  these  sheets  are  going  through  the  press,  I  have  received  the 
account  of  M.  Daubr^eV  experiments  **  on  the  capillary  infiltration  of 
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Qr^  perliape^  the  lava  itself  may  be  rapidly  discharged  through 
some  other  orifice  affording  an  easier  issue^  opened  by  the 
shock  of  the  explosion  or  simultaneously  with  it. 

The  latter  supposition  receives  some  support  from  an  exa- 
mination of  a  still  rarer  class  of  craters  in  which  such  a 
lateral  escape  of  lava  unquestionably  plays  a  part;  I  mean 
those  which  are  seen  in  numerous  points  of  the  Sandwich 
Isles,  and  of  which  KUauea  in  Hawaii  is  the  best-known  and 
in  all  respects  most  striking  example. 

§  11.  In  this  insianoe,  a  mountain  rising  nearly  14,000  fieet 
above  the  sea,  of  the  shape  of  a  flattened  cone  or  dome  (Mauna 
Loa),  has  been  formed  chiefly  by  the  repeated  outflows  of  a 
highly  liquid  lava  boiling  up  and  over  the  lips  of  a  central 
vent  at  its  Bummit.  It  is  atffl  fiequenfly  in  eruption,  and 
possesses  at  present  a  crater  of  considerable  size.  Another 
Inuch  larger  crater  (Ealauea)  has  at  some  time  or  other 
been  broken  tlsrough  the  flank  of  the  mountain  at  the 
distance  of  sixteen  miles,  and  at  a  level  10,000  feet  lower.  It 
is  to  the  phenomena  of  this  last  crater  that  attention  has  been 
chiefly  attracted,  partly  through  its  comparative  facility  of 
access,  but  principally,  no  doubt,  from  their  very  striking  cha- 
racter. It  is  an  immense  chasm,  of  an  irregularly  elliptical 
figure,  of  varying  depth,  and  some  three  miles  in  its  longest  dia- 
meter.   Its  internal  walls  are  precipitous  difls,  for  the  most 

water  through  porous  rock-matter,  although  opposed  hy  a  strong  counter^ 
pressure  of  elastic  vapour,'*  in  which  he  suggests  that  the  gradual  pene- 
tration of  the  surface-waters  of  the  globe  in  this  manner  to  subterranean 
cavities  at  no  great  depth,  within  bodies  of  heated  lava,  may  explain 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  action ;  and  he  especially  refers  to  the 
crater-lakes  of  the  Eifel,  &c. 

I  will  not  here  attempt  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  source  from 
which  the  aqueous  vapour  in  lavas  proceeds,  which  may  be  noticed  in  a 
future  page^  but  I  may  here  say,  that  M.  Daubr^'s  ingenious  suggestion 
only  professes  to  account  for  the  access  of  aqueous  vapour  to  the  mtrface 
of  a  subterranean  body  of  lava, — ^not  for  that  intimate  permeation  of  its 
entire  mass  to  extreme  depths  by  steam,  which  the  phenomena  of  yol- 
canoB  indicate,  I  think,  witii  oerbunty.    (See  p.  d9,  mtpra,) 
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part  oompoaed  of  horizontal  beds  of  black  rock;  and  at  the 
bottom — at  times  1000  feet  or  more  below  the  rim — ^is  usually 
seen  a  lake  of  more  or  less  liquid  and  incandescent  lava,  but 
covered  in  great  part  with  a  hardened  crust,  through  which  in 
several  places  the  molten  lava  may  be  seen  to  boil  up  like 
water  in  a  spring,  and  moderate  discharges  of  vapour  take 
place,  throwing  up  soorise,  and  forming  as  many  small  cinder, 
cones.  This  surfiace  does  not,  however,  long  retain  the  same 
level,  but  sometimes  rises  to  the  brim  of  the  crater;  at  others 
it  sinks  out  of  sight,  the  entire  caldron  being  emptied  of  its 
contents  by  dischai^  through  some  fissure  opened  at  a  still 
lower  levd  in  the  flank  or  near  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
After  a  time,  this  duct  being  closed,  the  lava  rises  again 
within  the  crater.  The  subsidence  often  leaves  one  or  more 
irr^ular  shelves  or  'black  ledges'  of  solid  rock  within  the 
outer  crater*ring  at  different  levels,  marking  the  height  to 
which  the  molten  matter  had  previously  reached.  According 
to  Professor  Dana,  this  series  of  phenomena  has  been  seen 
in  operation  several  times  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury; the  lava  sometimes  rising  so  high  as  to  overflow  the 
brink  of  the  cavity,  sometimes  subsiding  again  to  the  depth 
of  1000  feet  or  more,  when  the  internal  reservoir  has  been 
'  tapped '  by  the  opening  of  lateral  issues  at  lower  points  on 
the  slope  of  the  mountain.  The  awful  grandeur  of  the  scene 
presented  by  the  caldron  of  seething  lava,  when  looked  on  by 
night,  can  scarcely  be  exceeded  by  the  volcanic  phenomena 
witnessed  at  any  other  spot  on  the  globe;  and  from  the 
moderate  character  of  the  explosive  eruptions  of  scoriss  from 
this  vent,  the  crater  may  be  approached,  its  shelves  of  lava 
walked  upon,  and  its  phenomena  inspected  with  very  little 
personal  risk. 

The  upper  and  central  crater  of  the  mountain  (Loa),  10,000 
feet  higher,  resembles  that  of  Kilauea  in  every  respect,  except 
that  its  flows  of  lava  burst  from  cracks  near  the  outer  edge  of 
the  hollow,  or  a  short  way  down  the  outer  slopes,  and  it  does 
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not  appear  to  discharge  its  contents  by  a  subterranean  duct  at 
any  much  lower  leveL  ^Indeed  the  fact  of  the  column  of  lava 
maintainJTig  itself  at  this  extraordinary  height  proves  the 
solidity  and  compactness  of  the  framework  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  not  surprising,  since  its  slopes  rise  at  the  low  angle 
of  from  4"^  to  8^  The  crater  is  8000  feet  in  diameter,  circular, 
and  from  500  to  800  feet  in  depth.  Like  the  pool  of  Kiktuea, 
it  is  encircled  by  a  shelf  or  terrace  of  hardened  lava  within  a 
wider  crater  of  irregularly  elliptical  iSgure.  The  diff-walls  that 
bound  both  the  outer  and  inner  crater  are  vertical,  and  show 
horizontal  beds  like  those  of  Kilauea.  An  eruption  took  place 
frx)m  this  crater  in  1848,  which  did  not  in  any  manner  affect  the 
phenomena  of  Kilauea.  The  lava  continued  to  flow  from  near 
the  summit  for  ten  weeks.  Soorise  do  not  seem  to  be  thrown 
out  from  either  of  these  craters  on  a  lai^e  scale  at  present. 
In  the  year  1789,  however,  powerful  qections  of  this  nature 
are  described  by  the  natives  as  having  produced  darkness  at 
mid-day,  and  destroyed  by  their  fall  several  men  in  an  army 
which  was  then  on  its  march  across  the  country.  It  is  evident 
that  such  an  eruption  would  account  for  the  formation  of 
either  of  these  craters  in  the  usual  manner.  Once  opened  by 
aenforin  explosions,  we  may  supjK)se  them  to  have  been  re- 
peatedly filled  by  the  weUing-up  of  lava  from  the  vent  at  their 
bottom,  and  emptied  again  by  a  tapping  through  ducts  at  a 
lower  level,  in  the  manner  above  described.  The  fissure  which 
gave  lateral  issue  to  the  lava  of  Ealauea  in  one  of  its  latest 
eruptions  (1840)  was  at  first  narrow  and  small.  It  was  gradually 
lengthened  downwards  and  enlaced,  the  lava  flowing  success- 
ively from  openings  at  a  lower  and  yet  lower  level,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Etnean  eruptions  already  mentioned.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  fissure  (which  could  be  traced  through  the 
disturbance  of  the  surface-rocks  above)  was  twenty-five  miles, 
and  the  lava-stream  reached  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  covering 
fifteen  square  miles  of  surface,  and  averaging  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  depth.   Its  discharge  emptied  the  whole  lower  pit  of  the 
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crater^  calculated  to  hold  15,400^000^000  cubic  feet  of  molten 
matter !  *  • 

These  are  stupendous  phenomena,  but  yet  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  normal  laws  of  ordinary  volcanic  action  which 
we  haye  deduced  horn  the  more  common  circumstances  of 
eruption.  Professor  Dana  observed  several  fhousand  smaller 
pit-craters  in  the  same  island — now  extinct — ^but  probably  pro- 
duced in  the  same  manner  as  the  greater  active  craters.  They 
are  usually  in  the  dose  vicinity  of  scorise-cones  from  200  to 
1000  feet  in  height;  which  proves  that  in  each  instance  very 
considerable  aeriform  explosions  occurred,  and  these  probably 
produced  the  crater.  Mount  Bea  has  nine  such  cones  on  its 
summit,  each  600  or  600  feet  high.  The  peculiar  character 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  Sandwich  Islands'  volcanos  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  extreme  liquidity  and  viscidity  of  their  lava. 
These  qualities  ate  attested  by  its  very  vitreous  texture  and 
filamentous  or  ropy  forms,  indicating  likewise  an  intense  tem- 
perature, to  which  probably  is  owing  the  rapidity  of  its  escape 
by  the  fissures  opened  through  the  lower  flanks  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  also  the  (eud  of  such  large  sur&ces  of  molten  matter 
remaining  so  long  in  a  state  of  incandescence  as  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  remarkable  lava-pool  of  Eilauea. 

§  12.  I  have  said  that  the  phenomena  of  these  Sandwich 
Islands'  craters  might  throw  some  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
class  of  '  pit-craters  *  previously  described,  which  are  drilled 
through  pre-existing  rocks,  and  in  which  the  bulk  of  firqg- 
mentary  matter  ejected  by  aeriform  explosions  does  not  bear 
its  due  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cavity.  I  suspect  that  in 
many  of  these  cases  there  has  been  a  ^  tapping ' — t.  e.  an 
escape  by  some  channel  opened  at  a  lower  level — of  the  mass 
of  molten  lava,  the  rise  of  which  to  (or  nearly  to)  the  outer 
surface  of  the  earth  had  produced  the  crater  by  sudden  and 
violent  explosions  of  no  long  continuance.  Certainly,  in  the 
cases  of  Lakes  Paven,  Ou^ry,  Tavana,  Bouchet,  that  in  which 
*  Dana,  American  Journal,  1850,  vol.  ix.  p.  383. 
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the  Foutaulier  rises  above  Moatpezat,  and  man;  other  pit- 
cratera  which  I  have  personally  exammed,  there  are  evident 
signs  of  the  escape,  coatemporaneoos  with  their  production, 
of  abimdant  flows  of  lava  &om  lateral  openings  at  some  little 
distance  from,  and  below  the  level  of,  the  crater. 

The  accompanTing  cut  (fig.  68)  gives  a  sketch  oi  one  <^ 


Lao  Paven,  at  the  foot  of  Uont  Chains  (HoDt  Dors),     i,  Scoria ;  b,  Basalt. 

these — ^the  Lac  Paven  (Mont  Dore).  It  is  about  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, and  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  cinder-cone  called  Mont 
Chalme,  vimble  in  the  centre  of  the  view,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  600  feet  from  its  base.  A  lower  bank  of  scoriie  also 
encircles  the  hollow  on  the  edge  of  the  steep  cliffs  which 
almost  everywhere  encase  it.  These  last  are  composed  of 
basalt — a  portion  of  one  of  the  earlier  currents  from  the  Mont 
Dore — through  horizontal  beds  of  which  nearly  100  feet  thick 
the  crater  has  been  excavated.  At  the  opposite  side  of  Mont 
Chalme  is  a  breached  crater  which  has  given  issue  to  a  copious 
current  of  basaltic  lava  that  rapidly  descends  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  down  a  narrow  valley  to  the  town  of  Besse, 
which  is  built  upon  it  The  surface  of  this  lava-stream  sinks 
very  much  in  the  middle  below  its  lateral  banks,  having  a 
concave  cross  section,  indicating  that  the  central  and  lower 
mass  continued  to  flow  down,  as  in  a  covered  channel,  long 
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after  the  surface  and  sides  had  been  consolidated.  Another 
very  extensive  lava-current  stretches  firom  the  base  of  Mont 
Chalme  to  the  east^  and  appears  likewise  to  have  flowed  from 
thence.  At  its  presumed  source  there  is  a  small  depression 
having  at  the  bottom  an  orifice  opening  into  a  subterranean 
vaulted  cavity  of  unkaown  dimensions^  but  certainly  of  con- 
siderable depth,  called  the  '  Creux  de  Soucy.'  It  seemed  to 
me  probable,  from  a  dose  inspection  of  the  localities,  that 
there  had  been  in  this  case,  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  of 
Mont  Chalme,  a  '  tapping '  of  a  copious  pool  of  lava  which  had 
risen  within  the  crater  of  Paven,  and  occasioned  the  explosions 
by  which  it  was  hollowed  out ;  and  that  the  rapid  subsidence  of 
this  body  of  lava  by  lateral  efflux  had  emptied  both  that  cavity 
and  the  vaulted  cavern  of  the  lava  they  contained.  The  depth 
of  the  waters  of  Paven  is  now,  according  to  M.  Ramond,  about 
800  feet. 

I  incline  then  to  the  opinion  that  in  all  these  cases  the  lava 
having  risen  at  an  intense  temperature  up  some  fissure  iuto 
proximity  with  the  open  air,  the  vapour  imprisoned  in  its 
upper  portion — perhaps  having  the  form  of  a  disk-shaped 
bubble  or  blister  of  large  dimensions — ^flashed  out  in  explo- 
sions of  such  sudden  vehemence  as  to  shatter  the  adjoining 
and  overlying  rocks  throughout  a  circle  of  corresponding 
superficial  area,  at  the  same  time  projecting  upwards  a  certain 
amount  of  scoriae  and  lapillo ;  but  that  the  formation  of  a 
lateral  opening  at  the  same  time — ^perhaps  by  the  same 
shock — ^at  a  lower  level  quickly  emptied  the  flue  of  its  liquid 
contents,  bringing  its  explosions  to  an  early  termination  (or 
rather  transferring  them  to  the  new  vent),  and  allowed  the 
greater  portion  of  the  shattered  rocks  to  subside  without 
further  disturbance  into  the  void  left  by  the  escape  of  the 
lava.  This  explanation  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  know 
of  the  occasional  rapid  shifting  of  the  eruptive  phenomena 
frt)m  one  vent  to  another  on  the  same  fissure,  and  appears  to 
jsatisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.     Mr.  Squier  de* 
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scribes  a  great  number  of  circular  or  elliptical  crater-lakes 
in  Central  America  as  '^  surrounded  by  abrupt  clifis  of  blistered 
lava-rock  and  scoria,  from  500  to  1800  feet  high/'  They  have 
rarely  any  visible  outlet  for  their  water^  which  is  usually  salt 
and  bittar.  The  level  of  the  lakes^  and  still  more  their  bottom 
(since  they  are  often  of  great  depth),  is  far  below  the  surfiuse 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Two  of  these  lakes^  Slopango  and 
Amatitlan,  are  of  prodigious  area;  the  first  measuring  twelve 
miles  by  five,  the  latter  thirty  by  ten  or  fifteen*.  In  the 
absence  of  more  precise  information^  it  is  difficult  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  these  last  two  basins,  the 
dimensions  of  which  seem  almost  to  place  them  in  a  class 
apart.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  any 
ravines  or  valleys  in  their  neighbourhood  have  been  deluged 
by  lava  which  may  have  found  a  vent  there  from  within 
them.  We  have  no  evidence  on  this  point.  But  Mr.  Squier 
describes  all  these  lakes  as  generally  lying  at  the  foot  of  some 
great  eruptive  volcano.  The  lai^est.  Lake  Amatitlan  (in  the 
province  of  Guatemala),  closely  adjoins  two  immense  volcanic 
mountains  that  rise  some  10,000  feet  above  it,  one  of  which, 
Atitlan,  was  in  eruption  in  1828,  and  again  in  1833,  and 
ejected  vast  quantities  of  stones  and  ashes  that  covered  the 
coast  for  many  leagues.  Another  adjoining  volcano  broke 
out  paroxysmally  in  1766,  and  overwhelmed  with  its  qections 
villages  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles.  The  volcanic  forces  are 
indeed  developed  on  so  vast  a  scale  in  this  district,  that  there 
would  seem  no  reason  for  attributing  its  crater-lakes  (however 
large  their  area  in  some  few  instances)  to  any  special  or  ano- 
malous origin,  other  than  the  violent  explosions  of  steam- 
bubbles  to  which  I  have  referred  the  great  crateral  basins  of 
other  localities. 

§  13.  It  woxQd  appear,  however,  that  in  some  cases  the 
eruption  of  volcanic  matter  is  accompanied  by  the  subsidence 
not  only  of  the  column  of  lava  which  had  risen  within  the 

♦  Squier's  '  Mexico,'  1860,  p.  270. 
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vent,  but  «1m  of  ihe  neigtiboniiDg  8nr£EU»-rocks  theinKlTcs. 
Several  of  the  cinda-conea  of  New  Zealand,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Heaphy,  have  been  throim  ap  on  iha  margin  of  die  aea 
exactly  apon  a  line  of  &iilt  in  the  tertiary  strata  whose  upcast 
forms  the  sea-cliff,  and  show  a  dear  synclinal  depression  at 
the  elsewhere  horiaontal  beds,  on  either  side  towards  the 
eroptive  vent  (tee  fig.  59).     Mr.  Darwin  describeB  several 

Pig.  60. 


Brtaohmi  ijiiidBr«(Hte  oev  Auckland  (New  Zealand). 
(From  Hi.  aeaphj'i  paper,  Quart.  Jonrn.  OeoL  Soc.  185B.) 

nmilar  examples  in  St.  Jago  (Cape  de  Verde  Isles),  and  gives* 
a  drawing  of  one  (Signal-Post  Hill)  resembling  precisdy  in 
character  that  represented  in  Mr.  Heaphy's  sketch. 

Sach  Bubsidenoe  is  not  in  itself  an  improbable  conseqaeoce 
of  the  outward  dischaige  of  a  quantity  of  lavs  and  of  elastic 
vapour  from  beneath  the  fractured  BarfiRce-rockB.  It  ia,  bow- 
ever,  certain  that  in  many,  perhaps  the  greater  number  of 
volcanic  tracts,  the  reverse  has  taken  place ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  superficial  levels  of  the  country  a^oining  active  or  re- 
cently extinct  volcanic  vents  have  been  elevated  rather  than 
depressed.  I  may  mention,  as  examples,  the  whole  western 
coast  of  Italy,  the  soathem  and  eastern  coasts  of  Sicily,  the 
Atlantic  groups  of  Iceland,  Madeira,  the  Azores,  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Isles,  Ascennon,  and  St.  Helena.  Among  the  numerons 
*  Volcanic  IsUndB,  p.  9. 
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Yolcanic  islands  of  the  Pacific^  marine  deposits  or  coral-banks, 
covered  by  or  alternating  with  yolcanic  matters,  have  been 
raised  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  sea,  evidently  at  periods 
more  or  less  coincident  with  their  eruptive  eras.  Indeed, 
even  in  the  instances  just  given  of  local  subsidence  imme- 
diatdy  adjoining  some  volcanic  vents,  the  general  line  of  coast 
simultaneously  suffered  considerable  elevation,  and  it  is  only 
by  comparison  that  the  strata  underlying  the  cones  appear 
to  have  sunk.  There  were  probably  in  such  cases  minor  local 
osciUations  of  level  accompanying  the  eruptions  of  these 
districts,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  so  minutely  traced 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Mr.  Babbage,  and  others,  in  the  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Pucsuoli,  adjoining  the  Temple  of  Serapis — ^the 
result  in  that  instance  being  a  general  rise  of  the  coast,  inter- 
rupted  by  local  depressions  on  a  small  scale. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  while  the  elevation 
of  sea-beaches,  or  marine  deposits,  is  obvious  at  once  to  the 
eye,  proofr  of  depression  are  by  no  means  so  readily  discover- 
able, unless  in  those  very  rare  instances  where  sunken  forests 
or  works  of  human  art  are  observable  beneath  the  waves. 
Whatever  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  may  have  so  sub- 
sided (and  not  risen  again  above  the  sea-level)  are  thenceforth 
usually  lost  to  sight.  It  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that 
observation  has  been  directed  to  the  possibility  of  this  occur- 
rence; so  that  the  rarity  of  known  examples  of  the  kind 
cannot  be  accepted  as  any  indication  of  their  general  non- 
existence. I  shall  have  to  recur  to  this  subject  in  a  future 
page. 

§  14.  Tendency  of  volcanos  to  shift  their  principal  point  of 
discharge, — So  long  as  a  volcanic  mountain  preserves  on  the 
whole  a  conoidal  figure,  it  is  obvious  that  its  eruptions  must 
have  remained  constant  for  the  most  part  to  the  central  vent. 
Occasionally,  however,  as  has  been  shown,  the  ancient  habitual 
issue  at  the  summit  of  the  volcano  is  deserted,  in  favour  of 
some  new  aperture,  more  or  less  distant,  on  the  flank  or  at  the 
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foot  of  the  mountain;  which  consequently  loses  by  degrees  its 
r^:ularity  of  form^ — ^a  new  cone  forming  itself  around  the 
new  habitually  eruptive  orifice.  It  is  reasonable  in  this  case 
to  suppose  that  the  original  aperture  has  been  effectiyely — 
perhaps  permanently — sealed  up  by  the  immense  weight  and 
cohesion  of  the  matters  accumulated  above  it,  and  the  subter* 
ranean  volcanic  energy  forced  to  open  a  fresh  channel  at  some 
weaker  point,  probably  on  the  prolongation  of  the  primaiy 
fissure  in  the  overlying  rocks. 

Etna  offers  an  example  of  such  a  shifting  of  the  chief 
eruptive  vent  of  the  volcano.  This,  at  some  earlier  period, 
appears  to  have  existed  at  a  point  within  the  upper  basin  of  the 
y al  del  Bove,  from  which  a  general  quaquaversal  dip  of  the 
beds  observable  in  its  diff-sections  may  be  traced.  This  point 
Sir  C.  Lyell  calls  the  axis  of  TrifogUetto.  The  formation  of 
the  great  irregular  crater  of  the  Yal  was  probably  the  result 
of  the  last  paroxysmal  eruption  fix>m  that  centre.  The  more 
recent  and  still  active  vent  of  Mongibello  (the  summit  of 
Etna  proper),  whence  numerous  eruptions  of  more  or  less 
violence  have  occurred  within  the  historical  era,  is  distant 
some  four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  old  axis. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  latest  considerable 
eruption  (that  of  1852-3)  sent  forth  a  prodigious  and  almost 
unexampled  torrent  of  lava  from  two  or  three  fissures  opened 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Trifoglietto,  and  near  the  centre 
of  the  old  caldron  of  the  Yal.  The  summit-crater  of  Mon- 
gibello was,  it  is  true,  in  explosive  eruption  at  the  same  time ; 
and,  indeed,  the  vents  opened  along  a  fissure  radiating  irom 
thence  downwards,  showing  that  the  lava  within  the  vol- 
canic focus  was  still  in  communication  with  the  atmosphere 
through  that  central  duct.  I  must  refer  my  reader  for 
further  details  on  this  interesting  eruption  to  Sir  C.  Lyell's 
able  paper*. 

In  Madeira  likewise  a  twofold  axis  of  eruption  is  very 

*  Phil.  Tnmfl.  part  ii.  1868. 
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dearly  to  be  traced  in  the  structure  aud  external  forms  of  the 
great  mountain-masses.  The  Isle  of  Bourbon  presents  another 
instance  of  the  kind.  A  vast  central  crater  is  enyironed  by 
the  summit-heights  of  the  north-western  half  of  the  island. 
It  ha8  been,  to  all  appearance,  extinct  from  a  very  early  period, 
the  rocky  masses  around  having  suffered  a  great  amount  of 
degradation^  probably  as  much  the  result  of  earthquakes — to 
which  that  part  of  the  island  is  much  subject — as  of  aqueous 
erosion.  The  habitual  point  of  eruption  has  since  evidently 
shifted  its  position  more  than  once  in  the  same  (south-easterly) 
direction :  first,  to  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles — ^the  Plain 
des  Calaos — ^where  a  flattened  dome  of  considerable  magnitude 
was  formed^  still  studded  with  cones  and  craters ;  next,  to  the 
rite  of  the  actually  eruptive  volcano,  which  riaea  in  a  dome  or 
cone  to  the  hei^t  of  6000  feet  from  the  centre  of  a  vast 
semidicnlar  diff-range— the  walls  of  a  prodigious  crater, 
formed  by  some  explorive  paroxysm  of  extraordinary  violence, 
and  which  subsequent  eruptions  have  nearly  filled  up  to  the 
brim  with  the  existing  volcano.     (See  figs.  49  &  60.) 

'So,  again,  the  recent  volcano  of  Teneriffe  has  an  evident 
treble  axis :  that  of  the  Peak  proper,  which  is  not  known  to 
have  been  active  since  the  island  was  occuped,  though  its 
vitreous  lavas  have  a  very  recent  aspect,  and  its  small  summit- 
crater  emits  sulphureous  vapours ;  and  those  of  the  two  moun- 
tains closely  attached  to  it  on  either  side — Chahorra  on  the 
west  (whence  all  the  recorded  eruptions  have  taken  place — the 
last  in  1798),  and  Monte  Blanco  (now  wholly  extinct)  on  the 
east.  All  three  are  on  the  same  line — the  longest  diameter  of 
the  old  environing  crater-ring. 

In  Java,  according  to  Junghuhn,  several  of  the  larger 
volcanos  have  had  two  or  more  centres  ef  eruption — always 
ranging  on  the  same  Une.  One  in  particular,  called  Gede, 
shows  a  regular  cone  9326  feet  high,  sloping  at  an  angle  of 
80°,  and  truncated,  lik6  Etna ;  while  a  twin  cone  adjoins  it, 
somewhat  less  lofty,  and  probably  earlier  in  point  of  age,  since 
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it  has  Buffered  much  waste,  and  has  on  one  side  a  deep  vallejr 
comparable  to  the  Val  del  Bove — most  likely  therefore  an 
ancient  crater. 

In  tmA,  such  a  shifting  of  the  emptive  vent  along  the  line 
of  the  original  or  principal  disruption  of  the  solid  surface* 
rocksy  as  the  first-formed  vents  become  overloaded  with 
erupted  matters,  or  as  some  accident  of  fracture  may  deter- 
mine, is  so  probable  an  occurrence,  from  what  we  know  of 
the  general  nature  and  conduct  of  volcanic  energy,  that  we 
should  expect  to  find  it  (as  is  the  case)  a  very  common  feature 
in  all  districts  that  have  been  the  seat  of  such  phenomena. 

When  the  principal  crater  of  an  habitual  volcano  has  been 
in  this  manner  deserted,  it  often  remains  for  some  time  in  the 
condition  of  a  solfatara,  through  the  continued  emanation  of 
acid  vapours  from  the  residuum  of  heated  lava  1^  in  the 
chimney  of  the  mountain.  These  vapours  find  their  way  by 
percolation  through  the  pores  of  the  solidified  rock,  or  crevices 
too  narrow  to  permit  any  firesh  intumescence  below.  Mean- 
time the  mass  of  lava  within  and  baieath  this  sealed-up  vent 
is  most  likely  cooling  down  by  degrees.  But  the  process 
may  last  for  centuries ;  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  sol- 
fatara of  PuEamoli,  which,  from  the  white  colour  of  its  altered 
rocks,  was  called  Xevico^cuo^  by  Homer.  The  small  crater 
of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie  is  in  this  condition,  as  was  just 
stated.  Many  of  the  craters  of  the  Javanese  volcanos  are 
solfataras. 

These  languid  emanations  of  vapour  appear  to  be  chiefly 
confined  to  the  trachytic  volcanos;  perhaps  because  their  lavas, 
when  solidified,  are  so  much  more  porous  than  basalt.  Their 
action  upon  these  rocks,  and  the  various  saline  and  earthy 
substances  derived  from  it,  have  been  already  noticed. 

§  16.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Volcanic  Craters,  a 
word  should  be  said  on  the  remarkable  resemblance  pre- 
sented by  the  surface  of  the  Moon  to  some  of  the  volcanic 
tracts  of  our  Earth  which  are  most  plentifully  studded  with 
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ciateriform  hollows  surrounded  by  subcorneal  banks.    The 
analogy  is  so  dose,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to 
doubt  the  yolcanic  charactar  of  the  lunar  enveloping  crust. 
The  generality  of  these  craters/'  says  Sir  John  Herschel, 

present  a  striking  uiiiformity  and  siiigularity  of  aspect.  They 
are  wonderfully  numerous,  occupying  by  far  the  la^er  portion 
of  the  Moon's  visible  surfSace,  and  almost  uniyersally  of  an 
exactly  circular  or  cup-shaped  form,  foreshortened,  of  course, 
into  ellipses  towards  the  limb.  But  the  larger  have,  for  the 
most  part,  j9at  bottoms  within,  firom  which  rises  centrally  a 
small  steep  conical  hill.  7%€y  offer,  in  short,  in  its  higheat 
peffectian,  the  true  vokanic  character,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  or  in  a  map  of  the  volcanic  district  of  the 
Campi  Phlegrsei  or  of  the  Puy  de  D6me.  And  in  some  of  the_ 
principal  ones,  marks  of  volcanic  stratification,  ariring  from  ^ 
successive  deposits  of  yected  matter,  may  be  clearly  traced  '  r,' 
with  powerful  telescopes.  In  Lord  Bosse's  reflector,  the  flat 
bottom  of  Albatignius  is  seen  to  be  strewed  with  blocks  not 
visible  by  inferior  telescopes ;  while  the  exterior  of  another 
(Aristillus)  is  all  hatched  over  with  deep  gullies ''  (like  the 
Javanese  volcanos  described  by  Junghuhn)  ''radiating  towards 
its  centre/'  "" 

I  subjoin,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  maps  of  two 
districts,  one  of  Terrestrial,  the  other  of  Lunar  surface  (figs.  60 
&  61).  The  latter  is  taken  firom  the  environs  of  the  crateral 
mountain  Maurolychus ;  the  former  firom  the  Phlegrsean  fields 
adjoining  Naples,  and  includes  Vesuvius.  From  some  of  the 
loftiest  and  largest  mountains  of  the  Moon  (not  represented  in 
the  woodcut)  there  stretch  outwardly  on  aU  sides  numerous 
radiating  lines,  reflecting  a  brilliant  light,  and  therefore  ele- 
vated like  causeways  above  the  intervening  shadowy  hollows. 
These  are  probably  either  lava-streams  that  have  flowed  to 
great  distances  from  the  central  eruptive  heights,  or  dykes 
protruded  upwards  in  vertical  ridges  firom  radiating  fissures — 
a  mode  of  eruption  already  noticed  as  characterizing  some 
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tracbTtic  and  phonolitic  lavas.     For  example,  the  volcano  of 

Picfaiacha  is  described  by  Humboldt  as  a  lofty  long-drawn 

ridge  leading  up  to  a  still  higber  crater — a  description  precise^ 

Fig-flO. 


M&p  of  Iiuiur  gurCMB — Mount  Maaroljduu. 
corresponding  to  some  of  tbe  lunar  mountains.     The  clink- 
stone ridge  Btretcfajng  north  from  the  high  centre  of  eruption 
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of  the  Mezen  (see  p.  185)  is  another  example.  Some  of  these 
great  dykes  or  currents^  indeed,  proceeding  from  the  higher 
momitains,  trayerse  wide  areas  of  the  Moon's  snrfistce,  crossing 
the  lai^est  of  those  dusky  hollows,  resembling  dried-np  sea- 
basinB,  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  &ce  of  the 
planet.  One  thing  seems  certain,  namely,  that  the  lunar  sur- 
face is  no  longer  eruptiye — at  least,  that  its  yolcanos  have 
been  quiescent  for  centuries,  since  no  change  has  been  ob- 
served  by  astronomers  in  its  mountains.  It  bears,  indeed,  the 
aspect  of  a  burnt-out  globe,  once  imbued  with  volcanic  life 
and  intense  outward  activity,  probably  with  seas  and  an 
atmosphere,  now  dried  up  and  extinct — at  least  as  respects 
the  hemisphere  which  alone  we  are  able  to  contemplate,  and 
which,  by  an  excentricity  in  its  cei\tre  of  gravity,  seems 
&stened  irrevocably  towards  us  by  the  powerful  attraction  of 
our  larger  and  denser  planet. 

Compared  with  those  of  the  Earth,  the  lunar  craters  are 
tax  more  numerous  (in  proportion  to  the  respective  areas  of 
the  planets)  and  more  generally  distributed,  their  interior  is 
deeper,  their  diameter  greater,  and  their  external  banks  shal- 
lower. They  most  nearly  resemble  the  pit-craters  and  larger 
crater-hikes  I  have  described  as  rather  exceptional  in  their 
characters.  Judging  from  this  analogy,  I  suspect  them  to 
have  derived  these  peculiar  features  from  the  explosions  of 
vapour  that  produced  them  breaking  through  a  surface  of  soft 
and  semi-liquid  matter  in  successive  bubbles,  whose  bursting 
would  throw  off  all  round  a  concentric  ridge  formed  of  re- 
peated layers  of  this  substance — as  was  remarked  of  the  very 
similar  crater-cones  of  the  Phlegreean  fields  and  of  New  Zea- 
land, which  were  so  formed  on  a  shallow  sea-shore. 

If  a  shallow  pan  (a  common  frying-pan)  be  filled  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  two  with  phister-of-paris  mixed  with  water 
in  which  glue  has  been  dissolved  (to  prevent  too  rapid  setting) 
to  the  consistency  of  paste,  and  placed  on  a  stove,  so  as  to 
cause  the  water  in  its  lower  stratum  to  boil  with  some  violence. 
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the  bubble*  that  break  repeatedly  ttom  ita  aar&ce,  fellowing 
one  another  in  flucceaaion  Qpon  the  same  pointa,  leave  at  laat, 
when  all  the  fluid  has  evaporated,  nomerotia  deep  cinnilar 
jiis,  with  a  low  bank  of  matter  aronnd  each,  ao  cloaely  re- 
aembling  thoae  on  the  face  of  the  Moon,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  connction  of  the  latter  having  originated  in  some 
very  analc^ons  process,  however  different  the  scale  of  opera- 
^ns. 


GraJiAm  Iile  (or  lie  Julie),  thrown  up  by  a  aQbrnsriiHi  Tolcono,  off  the 
■rest  coutof  Bidlj,  BepUaalia  1831. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SUBAQUEOUS  VOLCANOS. 

§  1.  As  yet  our  attention  has  been  confined  to  the  phenomena 
of  those  Tolcanic  vents  which  open  at  once  in  the  atmosphere ; 
bnt  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  eruptions  are  liable  to  t&ke 
place  on  any  point  of  the  globe's  sui&ce^  and  therefore  as  well 
on  that  part  which  is  covered  by  permanent  bodies  of  water  as 
on  that  which  is  dry. 

Indeed^  from  the  far  greater  extent  of  the  former,  which 
exceeds  the  latter  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  three  to  one, 
we  might  expect  the  number  of  subaqueous  eruptions  in 
the  same  proportion  to  exceed  those  that  take  place  in  open 
air.  It  must^  however,  be  remembered  that  the  repetition  of 
eruptions  from  the  same  vent  will  sooner  or  later  have  the 
effect  of  raising  the  apex  of  a  submarine  volcanic  mountain 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that,  with  probably  the  greater 
number  of  habitual  submarine  vents,  this  limit  of  elevation 
has  abready  been  reached,  and  they  have  become  visible  as 
insular  volcanos. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  ob- 
serving a  volcanic  eruption  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
or  any  inland  sea.  The  resistance  created  by  the  greater 
density  of  the  medium  and  its  refrigerating  influence  are 
likely  to  prevent  the  explosions  of  steam,  in  moat  instances, 
from  taking  place  at  all — at  least  from  reaching  its  sur- 
face, and  at  all  times  from  attaining  any  great  height  above 
that  level,  and,  consequently,  being  visible  at  any  consider- 
able distance.  It  is  only  to  the  crews  of  vessels  casually 
passing  near  that  such  an  opportunity  can  occur.    We  must 
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not  expect,  therefore,  to  be  posaeBsed  of  many  accounts  of 
snch  phenomena. 

§  2.  InBtances,  however,  are  not  wholly  wanting,  and  the 
details  of  what  has  been  observed  on  these  occasions  lead  ns  to 
conclude  that  the  volcanic  phenomena  take  place  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  firom  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  from  the 
open  surface  of  a  continent,  subject  only  to  modifications  pro- 
duced by  the  lower  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium, 
and  the  greater  external  pressure,  caused  by  the  weight  of  the 
overlying  column  of  water,  which  in  this  case  becomes  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  repressive  force.  In  hct  it  can  scarcely 
be  otherwise,  since  we  know  that  the  instant  the  cone  of  the 
submarine  volcano  raises  its  peak  above  the  waves,  it  enters 
into  the  class  of  subaerial  volcanos,  and  the  nature  of  its 
activity  is  in  all  respects  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  a  con- 
tinental vent. 

The  principal  instances  which  have  been  witnessed  of  sub- 
marine eruptions  are : — 

1.  Several  successive  eruptions  off  St.  Michael,  one  of  the 
Azores ;  the  first  on  record  in  1638* :  two  other  erup- 
tions took  place  firom  the  spot  in  1691  and  1720 ;  the  last 
produced  an  .island  six  miles  in  circumference,  which, 
however,  before  long  disappeared.  In  1812  it  was  re- 
formed at  a  spot  previously  300  feet  deep.  The  new 
island  was  taken  possession  of  by  Captain  Tillard  for  the 
British  Government,  and  named  Sabrina.  It  was  160 
feet  in  height  above  the  sea-level,  and  about  a  mile  in 
circumference.  The  explosive  jets  of  scoriae  lasted  for  six 
days,  during  which  its  growth  was  watched.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  it  had  been,  like  that  previously  formed 
there,  wholly  washed  away  by  the  waves,  and  replaced  by 
deep  water. 

2.  An  eruption,  continued  at  intervals  for  five  years,  gave 

*  Sanderson's  Hist,  of  Chorlee  I.    M^moiies  de  TAcad^mie,  1731. 
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birtli  to  the  Isola  Nuoya  oS  Santorini^  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  in  1707-12*.  It  measures  four  miles  in 
circomference  at  the  sea-level.  Santorini  itself  is  re- 
ported by  Pliny  to  have  been  produced  in  the  same 
manner  b.c.  236^  as  well  as  two  other  neighbouring  islets, 
Jera  and  Thia,  now  the  Great  and  Little  Eaimenis.  All 
three  rise  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  broken  crater-ring  of 
Santorini,  already  described  (p.  200). 
8.  An  island  was  thrown  up  at  some  distance  from  the  coast 
of  Iceland  during  the  violent  eruption  firom  Skaptar  Jokul 
in  1788.    This  likewise  has  since  disappeared. 

4.  A  new  volcanic  island  was  formed  in  the  Aleutian  group 
near  Unalashka  in  the  spring  of  1796,  called  Bojuslaw 
by  the  Russian  huntersf.  It  was  at  first  250  feet  high; 
but  in  1816,  from  the  continuance  of  its  activity,  it  had 
increased  to  a  height  of  8000  feet,  and  a  circumference 
of  twenty  miles. 

5.  The  Isle  Julia  (otherwise  called  Graham's  Isle),  off  the 
south-west  coast  of  Sicily,  thrown  up  in  1881,  on  a  spot 
where  100  fathoms  of  water  existed  a  few  years  before. 
(See  vignette,  p.  284.)     It  disappeared  shortly  after. 

6.  On  the  coast  of  New  Granada^  near  Carthagena,  in 
1848,  a  column  of  fire  and  smoke  rose  to  a  great  height 
from  the  sea,  continuing  for  several  days.  A  small  island 
of  lapillo  and  black  sand  was  found  there  after  the  dose 
of  the  eruption  % .  * 

7.  M.  Daussy  and,  after  him,  Mr.  Darwin  have  collected 
various  reports  tending  to  show  the  existence  of  a  consi- 
derable tract  of  volcanic  sea-bottom  beneath  the  Atlantic, 
nearly  midway  between  Cape  Palmas  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  and  Cape  St.  Boque  on  the  east  coast  of  South 
America ;  that  is,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  ocean  be- 
tween the  two  continents.   Earthquake*shocks  have  been 

«  Hist,  de  TAcad^mie,  1708.    Humboldt,  Pen.  Narr.  vol.  i.  p.  448. 
t  Eotiebue.  }  Comptee  RenduB,  zxiz.  p.  681. 
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repeatedly  felt  by  yends  paanng  over  thisdiBturbed  area, 
which  measures  about  nine  degrees  fit>m  east  to  west,  and 
three  to  four  degrees  from  north  to  south.  The  sea  has 
been  observed  to  be  powerfully  agitated  in  the  absence  of 
wind,  muffled  sounds  heard  from  beneath,  vessels  struck 
as  if  by  a  bank  or  rock,  columns  of  smoke  seen  to  rise, 
and  scorisB  or  pumice  found  floating  in  abundance  there. 
In  some  spots,  islets  of  sand  or  cinders  have  been  seen  to 
rise  above  the  water*level,  but  have  subsequently  dis- 
appeared. In  some,  shallow  soundings  are  met  with;  in 
others  none  can  be  obtained. 

On  all  these  occasions  columns  of  smoke  (steam,  mixed  with 
ash)  by  day,  and  flames  (jets  of  red-hot  scoriae)  by  night,  were 
seen  to  rise  from  the  sea,  which  was  considerably  agitated,  dis- 
coloured, and  heated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  kill  numbers  of  fish. 

At  length  the  dark-coloured  rocks  showed  themsdves  above 
the  sea-level.  These,  in  the  cases  of  Santorini  and  the  North 
Pacific  Island,  were  Uthoidal  (lava)  as  well  as  fragmentary, 
and  the  island  produced  by  those  eruptions  has  consequently 
remained  firm ;  in  the  other  instances,  the  fragmentary  cone 
alone  appears  to  have  risen  above  the  water-levd,  and  the 
action  of  the  waves  and  marine  currents  upon  such  loose 
matters  soon  mined  and  d^raded  them,  reducing  the  island 
to  a  submarine  shoal. 

The  reports  of  actual  observation  in  these  instances,  indeed, 
lead  to  the  opinion,  that  a  volcanic  eruption  taking  place  from 
a  subaqueous  vent  at  a  moderate  depth  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  conducts  itself  in  a  manner  very  little,  if  at  all,  differ- 
ent from  a  subaerial  one.  The  same  explosions  of  aeriform 
fluids  are  observed  :  rocky  fragments,  ignited  scoriae,  and  their 
comminuted  ashes  are  thrown  upwards ;  the  heavier,  in  falling, 
accumulate  round  the  vent  into  a  cone  with  a  central  crater, 
while  the  lighter  are  borne  to  a  distance  by  the  tides  and 
currents  of  the  sea.     Lava  probably  issues  and  spreads  over 
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the  Bubaqueoiis  bottom^  seeking  the  lowest  levels,  or  accumu- 
lating upon  itself,  according  to  its  liquidity,  volume,  and 
rapidity  of  congelation — ^following,  in  short,  the  same  laws  as 
when  flowing  in  open  air. 

Humboldt  and  Von  Buch  have  both  declared  their  belief, 
that  in  submarine  eruptions  the  strata  previously  forming 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  are  uniformly  elevated  in  mass,  and  that 
positive  eruptions  do  not  take  place  from  the  vent  until  these 
strata  have  been  raised  above  the  surface^level  of  the  water. 
Their  opinion  on  this  point  has  been  followed  by  several 
other  continental  geologists,  as  also  by  Dr.  Daubeny.  This 
supposition  is  not,  however,  warranted  by  any  observations, 
since,  in  all  the  cases  already  mentioned,  the  only  rocks  which 
showed  themselves  above  the  sea-level  were  uniformly  lavas, 
either  lithoidal  or  fragmentary,  evidently  the  products  of  the 
eruption  by  which  they  were  raised  ^. 

§  8.  It  is  true  that,  at  considerable  depths,  the  vast  aug- 
mentation oi  the  repressive  force  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of 
the  column  of  water  above  the  vent  must  proportionately  im* 

*  It  is  remarkable  how  closely  the  relation  by  Seneca  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  island  of  Hiera  corresponds  with  the  phenomena  which  in  the 
present  day  we  are  led,  by  a  fuller  study  of  similar  facts,  to  believe  to 
characterize  such  submarine  eruptions : — '^  Majorum  nostrorum  memorifty 
ut  Posidonius  tradit,  cum  insula  in  Mgeo  marl  surgeret,  spumabat  inter- 
diu  mare^  et  fiunus  ex  alto  ferebatur.  Nam  primum  producebat  ignem, 
non  continuum,  sed  ex  intervallis  emicantem,  fulminum  more,  quotiea 
ardor  inferius  jacentis  superum  pondus  evicerat  Deinde  saza  revoluta, 
Tupesque,  partim  ill^DsaB,  partim  exeeste  et  in  levitatem  pumicis  verssa. 
NoviBsime  cacumen  mentis  emicuit.  Postea  altitudini  adjectum,  et  saxum 
illud  in  magnitudinem  insulse  crevit" — ^*  Within  tiie  memoiy  of  our  an- 
cestors, as  Posidonius  relates,  when  an  island  rose  in  the  .^Igean  Sea,  the 
sea  for  a  time  bubbled  up,  and  smoke  [vapour]  was  emitted  from  its 
depths.  At  first  it  threw  out  flames  "  (red-hot  stones  probably);  '*  not 
continuously,  but  spirting  up  at  intervals,  like  lightnings,  as  often  as  the 
vigour  of  the  fire  underneath  overcame  the  weight  above.  Then  stones 
were  driven  out^  and  rocky  niasses,  partly  uninjured "  (by  the  fire ;  i  e^ 
firagments  of  pre-existing  rocks),  ''partly  eaten  into  and  converted  to  light 
pumice.  Lastly,  the  summit  of  a  hill  appeared ;  and  afterwards  increased 
in  height,  till  that  rock  grew  to  the  size  of  the  [existing]  island." 
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pede  the  ebullition  of  the  lava  to  which  any  fiasare  of  escape 
penetrates.  It  is  therefore  probable  that,  at  depths  exceeding 
sereral  hundred  feet,  there  will  occur  no  development  of  steam 
on  the  large  scale,  and  that  either  the  rocks  forming  the  sea- 
bottom  are  devated  by  the  intumescence  of  the  lava  beneath 
them,  until  they  reach  the  point  at  which  the  tension  of  the 
confined  vapour  can  overcome  the  pressure  arising  from  the 
superincumbent  colmnn  of  water,  or  lava  alone  may  issue, 
and  be  piled  in  a  dome-like  mass,  up  to  the  same  point,  whence 
alone  eruptive  exploaions  can  occur.  But  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  since  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  at  any 
depth  must  be  added  to  the  sum  of  the  repressive  forces  by 
which  any  eruption  whatever  at  that  point  is  resusted,  so,  when 
the  expansive  force  of  the  confined  lava  does  at  length  over- 
come this,  the  temperature  and  tension  of  the  confined  inter- 
stitial vapour  must  be  proportionately  intense. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  vapour  which  escapes  firom  the 
lava,  even  at  moderate  depths,  wUl  be  instantly  refrigerated, 
by  contact  widi  the  colder  strata  of  water  through  which  it 
passes  in  its  ascent,  and  condensed  (as  in  the  refiigerator  of  a 
steam-engine) ;  so  that,  until  the  submarine  volcanic  lull  has 
risen  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  atmosphere,  no  volumes 
of  vapour  will  rise  to  the  surface^  and  consequently  no  visible 
aeriform  discharges  will  announce  the  occurrence  of  eruptions 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

Torrents  of  lava  will  probaUy^be  poured  out,  rock-masses 
fractured,  elevated,  and,  perhaps,  their  fragments  pushed  up  to 
a  certain  height,  by  every  such  eruption,  and  much  disturbance 
occasioned  in  any  sedimentary  beds  in  course  of  deposition  on 
the  floor  of  the  sea.  But  until  the  accumulation  of  these 
matters  shall  have  raised  the  orifice  of  the  mountain  to  such 
a  height  that  the  aqueous  vapour  it  discharges  is  no  longer 
wholly  condensed  by  the  pressure  and  refiigerating  action  of 
the  surrounding  water  as  it  rises,  no  other  appearance  of  its 
eruptions  will  be  visible  fix>m  without  than  what  consists  in 
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the  partial  discoloration  and  disturbance  of  the  water  abore 
the  volcano. 

When  therefore  the  eruption  becomes  visible,  and  the 
steam  produced  below  is  discharged  from  the  sur&ce  of  the 
sea,  and  particularly  when  it  is  seen  to  throw  up  scoriae,  it 
may  be  safely  argued  that  the  summit  of  the  submarine  vol- 
cano is  at  no  great  depth,  and  that  only  a  short  continuance 
of  eruption  is  required  to  raise  it  above  the  sea-level,  and 
create  a  new  subaerial  volcanic  island,  more  or  less  perma- 
nent, according  to  the  more  or  less  solid  nature  of  its  mate- 
rials, and  the  power  of  the  marine  waves  or  currents  to  which 
it  is  exposed  ^. 

§  4.  The  mineral  or  saline  compounds  which,  in  greater  or 
less  quantities,  always  accompany  the  aqueous  vapour  evolved 
from  a  volcanic  vent,  will,  on  its  condensation,  mingle  with  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  and  add  to  the  ingredients  of  the  same 
nature  with  which  they  are  impregnated,  and  which,  it  may 
be  conjectured,  weile  originally  derived  in  great  part  from  the 
continuance  through  countiess  ages  of  this  source  of  supply. 

§  5.  Disposition  of  products  of  submarine  volcanos. — ^Though 
the  volcanic  phenomena  seem  to  be  essentially  the  same,  whe- 
ther acting  from  a  subaqueous  vent  or  one  in  open  air,  yet 
the  difibrence  of  the  medium  into  which  the  eruption  breaks 
forth  must  considerably  modify  the  disposition  of  the  sub- 
stances produced. 

Fragmentary  rocks  j^Ar  has  been  already  said,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  matters  thrown  up  will  accumulate  immediately 
around,  into  a  cone ;  but  those  which,  when  the  orifice  ap- 
proaches the  surface  of  the  water,  are  scattered  to  any  height 
by  gaseous  explosions,  and  particularly  the  lightest  and  finest 
of  the  fragmentary  matters,  will  remain  suspended  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  agitated  fluid,  imparting  to  it  a  turbid 

*  In  a  subsequent  chapter  I  shall  refer  to  Mr.  Mallet's  view  of  the 
action  of  submarine  volcanos  as  the  cause  of  earthquakes — a  view  from 
which  I  am  obliged  to  dissent 
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ociaar,  and  upon  the  cessation  of  the  disturbing  causes  be 
gradoally  and  evenly  deposited,  oyer  a  large  surfiM^  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  the  form  of  sedimentary  layers.  Those 
composing  the  upper  part  of  the  cone  itself  will  also  probably 
before  long  be  carried  off  by  marine  currents  and  likewise 
spread  over  extended  areas. 

Thus,  no  doubt,  were  formed  the  stratified  and  conchiferous 
tu£b  which  cover  the  maritime  plains  of  Western  Italy,  the 
Campagna  di  Boma,  and  the  Terra  di  Lavoro ;  and  which 
have  penetrated  the  proximate  valleys  of  the  Apennines,  then 
maritime  creeks  or  estuaries,  but  since  raised  above  the  sea 
by  a  general  elevation  of  the  western  shore  of  the  Peninsula. 
Pumice,  it  is  well  known,  floats  upon  water ;  when,  therefore, 
the  firagmentary  ejections  are  of  this  nature,  they  may  be 
driven  by  winds  or  currents  often  to  very  great  distances,  and 
deposited  on  the  shores  towards  which  the  currents  set. 

If  the  waters  beneath  which  the  eruption  occurs  are  im- 
pregnated  with  calcareous  matter,  the  tuflGs  formed 'in  this 
manner  will  have  a  calcareous  cement,  and  will  contain  sea- 
shells,  &c. ;  or  will  occasionally  alternate  with  the  limestones 
or  calcareous  sandstones  deposited  by  tiie  surrounding  ocean. 

In  this  manner  were  produced  the  calcareoua  and  conchi- 
ferous Peperinos  of  the  Veronese,  Yicentino,  and  the  Euga- 
nean  Hills ;  of  Southern  Sicily ;  of  the  fireshwater  basin  of  the 
Limagne  d'Auvergne;  of  the  Deccan;  of  the  Pampas  plains 
of  S.  America,  and  numerous  other  localities ;  where  basalt,  as 
well  as  calcareo-basaltic  conglomerates,  are  found  to  alternate 
repeatedly  with  regular  strata  of  limestone. 

When  the  comminuted  and  pulverized  ejections  of  a  vol- 
canic eruption  taking  place  at  or  about  the  water-level  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  ^set*  when  mixed  with  water,  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  the  case  with  felspathic  ash,  it  appears  that 
the  matter  constituting  the  cone,  being,  firom  the  vicinity  of  the 
vent,  mixed  by  frequent  agitation  with  the  surrounding  water 
into  a  thick  mud  or  kind  of  mortar — ^perhaps  influenced  like- 
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vise  b;  the  intense  heat  emanating  from  the  volcanic  orifice 
— Bnbseqaentlj  aaaiunes  a  g;reHter  consiBtency  and  Bolidi^ 
than  the  ash  which  iraa  deposited  as  sediment  at  a  distance 
&om  the  Tolcanic  month,  or  showered  upon  the  surface  of  the 
cone  itself,  after  its  rise  abore  the  water-level. 

Thus  the  tuff  which  constitutes  the  lower  part,  or  nucleus, 
of  the  eminences  surrounding  the  snbmarine  craters  of  the 
Phlegnean  fields  is  sufficiently  solid  to  be  worked  as  a  build- 
ing-stone ;  while  the  iuterrening  flat  spaces  consist  of  loose 
toff,  identical  in  composition  with  the  other,  and  differing 
only  from  it  in  the  incoherence  of  its  materials.  These  beds 
of  looae  tuff  are  found  also  on  the  surfaces  of  the  harder 
cones.    The  difference  of  solidity  between  these  varieties  ap> 

Fig.e2: 


Natnnl  notion  of  a  tuff-cons,  the  Cape  of  Ifimnuni. 

pears  to  consist  in  the  former  having  set,  or  effected  a  degree 
of  attractive  cohesion,  during  its  desiccation.  Indeed,  the 
escape  <rf  volumes  of  steam  from  a  volcanic  vent  but  a  little 
below  the  surface  of  a  body  of  water  must  probably  take  place 
by  the  belching  up  of  many  lai^  bubbles  of  thick  mud,  which, 
as  they  burst,  will  throw  off  the  clotted  matter  on  all  sides  in 
great  circular  waves,  likely  to  form,  when  subsequently  solidi' 
fied,  those  thidi  beds  of  pumiceons  toff,  usually  showing  a  qua- 
quaversal  dip  from  the  eruptive  axes,  often  arranged  in  curved 
anticlinal  ridges,  which  we  meet  with  near  Ni^es,  and  in  other 
sites  of  felspathic  littoral  eruption.  The  Cape  of  Miaenum 
{fig,  62)  is  an  example  of  the  summit  <rf  a  cone  formed  by 
r2 
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sach  mibmarme  explosions.  The  tuff  of  which  it  is  composed 
has  considerable  solidity^  as  indeed  is  proved  by  the  resistance 
it  still  offers  to  the  wares  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  litde 
insular  cone  of  Nisida,  at  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  of 
Pausilipo,  shows  an  almost  identical  composition  and  structure 
where  the  banks  of  its  breached  crater  are  denuded. 

§  6.  LUhoidal  products  of  sttbaqueous  eruptions. — There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  same  laws  will  influence  the  dispo- 
sition of  lavas  produced  below  any  body  of  water  firom  a  sub- 
«lueoTM  Tdcanic  orifice,  M  when  emitted  in  open  air.  They 
will  in  the  same  manner  spread  laterally  beneath  the  cover  of 
a  sooriform  envelope^  with  a  rapidity  and  to  an  extent  pro- 
portioned to  the  expulsive  force,  their  fluidity,  and  the  perma- 
nence of  that  fluidity,  as  well  as  the  accidents  of  level  in  the 
surrounding  surfaces. 

Of  these  circumstances,  the  first,  viz.  the  expulsive  force, 
is  only  so  ten  influenced  by  the  pressure  of  the  superior 
column  of  water,  as  to  need  a  greater  effort,  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  a  higher  temperature  in  the  lava,  to  balance  the 
corresponding  increase  thereby  caused  in  the  total  amount  of 
the  repressive  force.  Increased  temperature  may  increase  the 
fluidity  of  the  lava,  at  the  moment  of  its  emission  from  the 
vent;  and  the  permanence  of  this  character  is  probably 
rather  augmented  than  lessened  by  the  nature  of  the  medium 
with  which  the  liquid  lava  is  brought  in  contact, — ^the  surface 
being  instantaneously  consolidated,  and  the  upward  rise  and 
escape  of  the  vapour  prevented  by  the  refirigerating  influence 
of  the  cold  water,  and  by  the  intense  external  pressure  acting 
on  the  surface  of  the  current. 

Thus  we  should  expect  lava-beds  produced  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  to  exhibit  a  greater  lateral  extension  compared  to  their 
thickness  than  those  which  have  flowed  under  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  alone,  and  that  this  extension  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  depth  of  the  column  of  water  they  supported. 
ThiB  reasoning  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  generally 
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great  horizontal  dimensions  of  those  lava-beds  which  are  con- 
sidered ^s  of  submarine  origin^  such  as  the  bulk  of  the  earlier 
trap  formations;  e.g.  those  of  Iceland^  Ferroe^  Ireland,  the 
Hebrides,  Grermany,  &c.,  which  usually  occur  in  parallel, 
widely-extended  sheets. 

Again,  it  must  be  expected  that  currents  of  lava  which 
have  flowed  at  great  depths  under  water  will  present  com- 
paratively few  scoriform  parts.  This  character  has,  in  fact, 
been  generally  observed  amongst  the  older  submarine  traps. 
It  may,  however,  in  part  be  owing  to  the  denuding  influence 
of  the  waves  or  currents. 

Vesicles,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  expected  to  abound  in 
the  interior  of  the  lava,  whenever  its  liquidity  was  sufficient 
to  permit  the  agglomeration  of  the  vapour  into  parcels — the 
bubbles  expanding  as  the  lava  flows  on — ^while,  for  the  reason 
mentioned  above,  very  few  will  make  their  escape  by  rising 
outwardly.  The  Mcetz-trap  formations,  as  the  earlier  volcanic 
rocks  were  formerly  called,  are  frequently  vesicular,  or,  rather, 
amygdaloidal. 

We  have  already  noticed,  in  a  former  chapter,  the  occasional 
occupation  of  such  cellular  cavities  and  pores  in  a  lava-rock, 
subsequently  to  its  consolidation,  by  crystallized  minerals, 
deposited  from  water  penetrating  these  interstices ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  a  bed  of  lava,  existing  for  a  long  period  under  the 
sur&ce  of  the  sea,jand  exposed  to  an  intense  pressure,  will  be 
far  more  liable  to  the  percolation  of  water  in  this  manner 
through  its  substance,  than  when  consolidated  in  air.  As 
those  elastic  fluids  which  remain  in  it  subsequently  to  its  con* 
solidation  are  slowly  condensed  by  refrigeration,  they  tend  to 
produce  a  vacuum  in  the  cavities  they  occupy,  and  oppose 
no  resistance  to  the  penetration  of  water  from  above,  which  is 
ui^ed  to  descend,  not  by  its  own  weight  alone  and  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  in  the  case  of  a  subaerial  rock,  but  by  that  of 
the  whole  supported  column  above  in  addition. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  various  mineral  substances  con- 
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tained  in  the  water  of  the  sea^  by  entering  into  new  combina- 
tions with  the  silex  and  other  subBtanoes  yolatilized  or  dissolved 
in  the  condensed  vapours  of  the  lava^  may  occasion  the  crystal- 
lization of  new  minerals  within  the  vesicles  and  minute  inter- 
stices of  the  rock ;  and  this  may  serve  to  account  for  the 
numerous  varieties  of  zeolites  and  other  minerals  that  cha- 
racterize the  amygdaloidal  basalts  and  traps,  of  which  the 
greater  number  certainly  have  been  produced  by  subaqueous 
volcanos.  The  slowness  with  which  these  substances  are 
separated  from  their  aqueous  menstruum  is  probably  the 
cause  of  the  great  regularity  and  perfection  of  their  crystalline 
form*. 

§  7.  In  the  case  of  subaqueous  eruptions,  it  will  rardy  be 
possible  to  distinguish  whether  they  take  place  from  a  new  or 
an  habitual  vent.  Both  circumstances,  no  doubt,  will  occur, 
as  in  subaerial  volcanos. 

The  eruptions  that  threw  up  the  Slaimenis,  already  men- 
tioned more  than  once,  burst  from  the  centre  of  the  crater  of 
a  volcanic  mountain,  itself  for  the  most  part  of  submarine 
origin.  Those  off  the  coast  of  St.  Michael  may  be  supposed  to 
have  proceeded  frt>m  a  subsidiary  or  lateral  vent  of  that  great 
insular  volcanic  mountain. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Phlegnean  fields,  as  the  volcanic 
district  of  Pozzuoli  and  Cumae,  near  Naples,  has  been  called, 
present  an  instance  of  numerous  submarine  eruptions,  each 
from  a  fresh  point  on  a  shallow  shore.  Some  of  the  cones  left 
by  these  phenomena  are  very  regular  and  entire ;  others  pre- 
sent lengthy  circuitous  ridges,  embracing  crateriform  basins, 
of  which  some  contain  lakes.  They  are  all  formed  of  an  in- 
durated felspathic  tuff,  containing  occasionally  sea-shells  and 
fragments  of  wood,  both  unmineralized,  and  are  covered  by 
strata  of  loose  tufaceous  conglomerate,  similar  to  that  which 
is  generally  dispersed  over  nearly  the  whole  neighbouring 
plain  of  Campania,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  deposited 

*  See  ProfesBor  Phillips's  Address,  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  p.  li,  1869. 
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there  at  a  time  when  the  Mediterranean  washed  the  foot 
of  the  nearest  Apennine.  Mr.  Heaphy  describes  a  very 
similar  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland  in  New 
Zealand'**'. 

Some  knowledge  as  to  the  conduct  of  submarine  volcanos 
may  be  derived  from  observation  of  such  of  their  products  as 
have^  by  subsequent  elevatory  action  on  a  wide  scale,  been 
raised  above  the  sea-level.  Such  examples  are  numerous 
among  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  flat  basaltic  plat- 
forms  of  the  north  and  south  coast  of  Iceland,  of  the  Ferroe 
Isles,  of  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  of  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Teneriffe,  and  of  numerous  other  localities,  tend  to  show 
that  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  lava,  when  issuing  from 
a  submarine  vent,  is,  as  has  been  supposed  above,  very  much 
the  same  as  when  poured  out  on  dry  land.  The  chief  differ- 
ence would  seem  to  be,  first,  that  it  flows  more  uniformly  and 
spreads  more  widely  over  a  flat  sur&ce,  probably  from  retain- 
ing its  internal  heat  longer  under  the  pressure  of  the  water  than 
of  the  atmosphere  only.  2ndly,  That  either  a  less  proportion 
of  conglomerate,  or  fragmentary  matter,  is  usually  ejected 
from  a  subaqueoi^  thaaXm  ZuerM  .o^c^o ;  or  Jt  it  is 
more  widely  spread  and  less  thickly  interstratified  with  the 
contemporaneous  lava-beds.  Both  of  these  explanations  may 
well  be  true ;  for  in  deep  water  it  is  not  likely,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  that  aeriform  explosions  should  be  able  to  throw 
up  much  scoriform  lava.  And  when  the  vent  has  risen  near 
enough  to  the  surface  to  permit  of  such  explosive  ejections, 
they  will  be  just  about  the  level  at  which  the  abrading  and 
degrading  force  of  the  ocean- waves  and  currents,  and  their 
influence  in  widely  distributing  all  loose  materials  within 
reach,  are  at  their  nuunmum.  On  these  grounds  we  should 
expect  in  such  cases  to  find  very  much  what  we  do  observe  in 
formations  of  this  presumed  origin,  namely  extensive  platforms 
of  basaltic  or  trappean  rock,  in  repeated  beds,  overlying  one 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  Aug^t  1860. 
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another,  with  perhaps  little  or  no  soonform  matter  inter- 
▼ening^  and  stratified  conglomerates  or  ash-deposits  in  other 
neighbouring  districts. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  work  on  South  America,  describes  a  large 
geographical  area  of  that  continent  to  the  east  of  the  chain  of 
the  Andes  as  composed  of  metamorphic  schists,  day-slates, 
and  plutonic  rocks,  which  at  one  time  must  have  formed  the 
floor  of  the  ocean,  and  were  then  covered  by  vast  streams  of 
lava  (claystone  and  greenstone  porphyries),  together  with 
alternating  piles  of  angular  fragments  of  similar  rocks — all 
ejected  from  submarine  volcanos,  and  apparently,  from  the 
compactness  of  the  rocks  so  ibrmed,  in  deep  water.  This 
volcanic  formation  was  subsequently  covered  by  gypseous 
deposits  of  the  age  of  our  chalk,  mingled  with  the  products  of 
contemporaneous  volcanic  eruptions.  And  on  some  points, 
especially  in  Chili,  these  beds  were  again  loaded,  in  the  later 
tertiary  period,  with  a  vast  pile  of  volcanic  submarine  tufis 
and  lavas,  previous  to  the  final  elevation  of  the  continent 
above  the  water-level,  or  the  opening  of  the  great  subaerial 
volcanic  range  of  the  existing  Cordilleras^. 

Professor  Bamsay  also  gives  a  very  similar  description  of 
the  igneous  rocks  interbedded  with,  and  breaking  through,  the 
Silurian  strata  of  Wales  and  Shropshiref.  He  distinguishes 
with  great  sagacity  between  those  lavas  which  were  contem- 
poraneous with  the  strata  in  which  they  lie — as  shown  by 
their  having  altered  the  underlying  stratum,  while  that  de- 
posited above  them  is  imaffected — and  those  intrusive  lavas 
which  were  apparently  injected  between  earlier-formed  and 
solidified  strata,  as  shown  by  the  overlying  bed  being  as  much 
altered  as  the  one  beneath.  The  latter  disposition  appears  to 
be  confined  to  the  homblendic  lavas  (greenstone) ;  the  former 
prevails  among  the  felspathic  traps.     Is  this  owing  to  the 

*  Daubeny,  p.  508.    Darwin,  South  America,  p.  237. 
t  Catalogue  of  Rock-specimens  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  G«ology, 
1858,  p.  174. 
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greater  liquidity  of  the  former  class  better  enabling  them  to 
penetrate  the  seams  of  the  stratified  rocks  among  which  they 
were  forced  ?  Professor  Ramsay  speaks  of  these  intmsiye  beds 
of  lava  ''  running  often  for  miks  directly  along  the  strike  of 
the  strata^  and  then  breaking  suddenly  across  it/'  These 
extensiye  intrusions  took  place^  it  appears^  in  the  slate-rocks, 
which  might  be  expected  to  split  more  readily  along  the  planes 
of  stratification  than  across  them. 

§  8.  When  at  length  the  summit  of  an  habitual  volcanic 
cone  is  permanently  elevated  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea,  it 
enters  into  the  class  of  subaerial  volcanos,  and  produces  one 
of  those  volcanic  islands  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans. 

But  it  is  not  solely  by  the  accumulation  of  erupted  matters 
that  this  increase  of  height  can  take  place.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced, without  any  addition  of  bulk  to  the  mountain  itself,  by 
its  elevation  in  mass  firom  below,  occasioned  by  a  general 
expansion  of  the  subterranean  bed  of  lava,  raising,  together 
with  the  volcanic  cone,  a  greater  or  less  superficial  extent  of 
the  neighbouring  strata  forming  the  pavement  of  the  sea. 

This  has  probably  happened  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  just  de- 
scribed. The  volcanic  cones  of  the  Phlegrsean  fields  have 
certainly  sustained  a  change  of  level,  relatively  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea^  since  their  formation,  without  having  received 
any  addition  to  their  bulk  by  subsequent  eruptions.  Marine 
shells  of  existing  species  are  found  in  Ischia  at  a  height 
exceeding  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  Again,  the  flanks  of  Etna 
are  in  many  parts  formed,  to  a  very  considerable  height,  of 
alternating  beds  of  lava  and  tertiary  limestone  full  of  shells. 

We  are  thus  led  to  distinguish  between  islands  or  tracts 
of  volcanic  origin  which  were  produced  solely  by  subaqueous 
eruptions,  and  subsequently  elevated  above  the  sea-level  (with 
or  without  any  superincumbent  calcareous  or  arenaceous 
strata)  by  successive  expansions  of  the  subterranean  lava^bed 
(which  I  have  called  plutonic  action),  and  those  islands  or 
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tracts  which  owe  their  progresdve  rise  above  this  level  chiefly 
to  the  gradual  accumulation  of  matter  expelled  during  re- 
peated eruptions  firom  an  habitually  active  vent,  and  in  which 
this  process  has  continued  long  after  their  emerging  into 
open  air. 

§  9.  The  latter  will  have  all  the  characters  of  a  volcanic 
mountain,  viz.  a  pyramidal  or  conoidal  form,  and  a  structure 
of  alternate  beds  of  lava-rocks  and  conglomerate,  with  occa- 
sionally interbedded  strata  of  marine  sediments  about  their 
base,  all  dipping  more  or  less  rapidly  away  on  all  sides  from 
the  central  summits. 

The  former  class  of  volcanic  formations  will  seldom  exhibit 
this  regularity  of  form  and  structure.  The  lava-beds  which 
are  produced  at  any  depth  under  the  sea-level  will  probably 
spread,  as  we  have  observed,  to  a  greater  lateral  extent  than 
those  emitted  in  open  air ;  and,  again,  the  abrasive  action  of 
the  waves  or  marine  currents  will  generally  wear  down  and 
disperse  the  accompanying  fragmentary  ejections  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  vent.  Hence  a  submarine  volcanic  moun- 
tain  will  not  present  by  any  means  so  decidedly  conoidal  a 
form  as  one  thrown  up  in  open  air,  but  will  be  &r  more  de- 
pressed and  flattened,  and  composed  of  comparatively  hori- 
zontal beds. 

Again,  the  forcible  elevation  of  such  a  mass  by  subter- 
ranean expansion  will  probably  still  further  derange  its  figure; 
and,  in  lieu  of  a  gently  sloping  conical  mountain,  its  outline 
will  present  vast  plateaux  with  little  or  no  inclination,  en- 
closed by  precipitous  diSb,  or  separated  from  each  other  by 
deep  fissure-like  chasms,  and  composed  of  alternate  beds  of 
lithoidal  and  fragmentary  lava-rocks,  exhibiting  the  marks  of 
their  submarine  origin  as  well  in  their  great  compactness  of 
texture,  in  the  absence  of  scoriform  parts,  and  in  the  nume- 
rous amygdaloidal  minerals  they  enclose,  as  in  their  peculiar 
disposition  and  general  forms.  Of  such  an  upheaved  sub- 
marine volcano  the  Ferroe  Isles  present  a  typical  example. 
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The  island  of  TenerifFe  exhibits,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
these  volcanic  formations  geographically  united.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  an  immense  volcanic  mountain,  of  which  th^  central 
peak  reaches  an  elevation  of  12,200  feet  above  the  sea.  In 
form  this  mountain  approximates  to  an  oblong  cone,  although 
its  regularity  has  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  products  of 
numerous  lateral  eruptions.  The  principal  crater  evidently 
once  occupied  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoidal  base,  and  corre- 
sponded with  it  in  shape  and  dimensions.  Its  enclosing  walls, 
or  what  remains  of  them,  form  a  vast  elliptical  range  of  cliffs, 
within  the  area  of  which  rise  the  more  recent  cones  of  the 
Peak  and  Chahorra.  But  this  immense  mountain  constitutes 
little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
island.  On  its  north-east  side,  and  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  longer  axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  projects  a  remarkable  head- 
land, differing  firom  the  other  part  totally  in  form  and  struc- 
ture, having  a  flat  and  terraced  outline  in  lieu  of  a  conical  one, 
and  made  up  entirely  of  vast  horizontal  beds  of  basalt  and 
basaltic  conglomerate,  while  the  rocks  of  the  central  volcanic 
mountains  are  wholly  trachytic.  This  basaltic  district  is 
clearly  a  submarine  volcanic  mass,  elevated  above  the  sea- 
level  subsequently  to  its  production,  since  which  time  the 
proximate  trachytic  volcano  has  alone  remained  habitually 
active,  and  continues  so  to  the  present  day. 

The  island  of  Palma,  another  of  the  Canaries,  offers  an 
excellent  example  of  a  perfectly  regular  and  complete  insular 
volcanic  mountain.  Its  form  is  perhaps  as  near  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  cone  as  the  disturbing  causes  which  must  neces- 
sarily influence  the  figure  of  such  a  mass  will  ever  permit ;  the 
outline  of  its  ground-plan  is  nearly  circular;  and  it  rises  fix)m 
the  coast  on  all  sides,  at  first  by  gently  inclined  slopes,  which 
become  gradually  more  and  more  rapid,  till  they  terminate  in 
the  ridge  which  forms  the  summit  of  a  steep  range  of  cliffs 
encircling  its  central  crater.  This  deep  cavity  is  drained  by 
one  outlet,  or  Baranco,  doubtless  originally  a  radial  fissure 
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produced  during  some  Tiolent  eruption.  The  rayines  created 
by  numerous  other  rivulets  diverge  like  rays  bom  the  central 
heights.  A  few  parasitical  cones  are  sprinkled  on  the  surfiice 
of  the  outer  slopes^  each  of  great  regularity,  and  productive  of 
its  peculiar  lavarcurrenf*^.  The  Great  Canary  Island  shows 
a  very  similar  figuro  and  composition. 

The  island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha^in  the  middle  of  the  Southern 
Atlantic,  appears  to  be  an  insular  volcanic  mountain  of  equal 
r^ularity.  Captain  Carmichael,  who  visited  it  in  1816,  de- 
scribes it  as  of  a  conical  figure,  nine  leagues  in  droumference, 
and  8000  feet  high,  with  one  large  central  crater  a  mile  round, 
having  a  lake  at  its  bottom  150  yards  in  diameter.  The  lava 
and  scorise  are  basaltic,  and  of  a  firesh  aspectf. 

St.  Paul,  or  Barren  Island  (see  fig.  53,  p.  199,  supra),  Fayal 
in  the  Azores,  and  the  Pic  de  Fogo^  one  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Isles,  are  regularly  conical  eminences,  the  summits  of  sub- 
marine volcanic  mountains.  In  £ftct,  such  appears  to  be  the 
general  form  of  those  insular  volcanos  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  habitual  eruptions  firom  a  central  vent,  since  its 
elevation  above  the  sea-level,  of  which  numerous  examples  aro 
to  be  found  among  the  Archipelagos  of  the  Pacific. 

Where  two  or  moro  habitual  vents  wero  situated  so  near  to 
one  another  as  to  bring  their  erupted  matters  into  contact,  the 
island  will,  of  course,  be  formed  of  a  string  of  such  conoidal 
mountains ;  and  many  instances  of  this  likewise  are  to  be 
met  with  among  the  volcanic  islands  of  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans. 

*  Palma  was  selected  by  Von  Buch  as  a  typical  example  of  an  eleva^ 
tion-crater,  or  upheaved  yolcanic  mountain.  There  is,  I  think,  every 
reason  to  believe  this  view  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  it  owes  its  origin,  on 
the  contrary,  to  quaquaversal  flows  of  lava  and  ejections  of  fragmentary 
matters  firom  a  central  vent.  Sir  C.  Lyell  gives  a  map  of  this  island  in  his 
'Manual.'  The  &ct  of  the  bottom  of  the  great  crater  having  a  boss  of 
trachyte  in  no  degree  argues  the  upheaval  of  the  encircling  basaltic  beds* 
It  is  a  circumstance  common  to  many  volcanic  craters,  e.  g,  Astroni, 
Rocca  Monfina,  and  others.  t  Trans.  lann.  Soc.  vol.  xiL 
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Even  the  entire  island  of  Java,  a  great  part  of  Sumatra^ 
Celebes,  Formosa,  the  Philippines  and  Knrile  Isles,  Japan, 
the  promontory  of  Kamtschatka,  and  many  of  the  largest 
islands  of  this  part  of  the  globe,  appear  to  consist  of  one  or 
more  rows  of  volcanic  mountains  thrown  up  firom  vents  pro- 
duced upon  the  same  or  parallel  fissures  in  the  crust  of  the 
globe. 

No  doubt,  contemporaneously  with,  or  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween, the  eruptions  of  such  habitual  volcanos,  local  elevations 
of  the  neighbouring  surfeu^es,  by  the  force  of  subterranean  ex- 
pansion, will  have  often  occurred;  and  hence  strata  of  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  and  even  of  the  schistose  rocks  and  granite 
itself,  may  form  a  part  of  these  islands,  without  controverting 
their  volcanic  origin  for  the  most  part.  *'  It/'  says  Mr.  Darwin, 
*'  archipelagos  are  in  course  of  time,  by  long-continued  action 
of  the  devatory  and  volcanic  forces,  converted  into  mountain- 
ranges,  it  will  naturally  result  that  the  inferior  primary  rocks 
will  often  be  uplifted  and  brought  into  view.'' 

As  examples  of  islands,  composed  chiefly  of  volcanic  pro- 
ducts, which  appear  to  have  risen  firom  below  the  sea,  solely 
by  subterranean  expansion,  without  having  been  since  aug- 
mented in  height  or  bulk  by  the  products  of  external  erup- 
tions, I  have  already  named  the  ferroe  Islands,  and  the  trap 
islands  amongst  the  Hebrides,  and  may  add  those  of  Ponza, 
Zannone,  and  Palmarola,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  always  easy  to  distinguish  upheaved  islands  of  this 
character  fix>m  such  as  are  only  the  remnants  of  subaerial 
volcanos,  the  greater  part  of  whose  mass  has  been  worn  away 
by  the  action  of  tiie  sea.  When,  for  example,  a  cone  of  the 
latter  class,  composed  chiefly  of  scoriae,  with  perhaps  but  one 
great  lava-current,  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  violent  de- 
grading action  of  the  waves,  the  whole  of  the  former,  consisting 
of  loose  conglomerates,  will  oft;en  have  been  swept  away  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  only  the  latter  (the  lavarbed),  or  a 
portion  of  it,  left  above  water,  together  with  such  overlying 
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strata,  perhaps^  of  ash  or  aooris  as  it  may  sapport.  I  have 
already  given  (fig.  65,  p.  209)  a  sketch  of  one  sacih  island,  whose 
outline  must  ronind  all  geologists  who  have  yisited  yolcanic 
archipelagos,  of  many  similar  instances — ^uistances  that  are 
to  be  found  among  the  islands  of  the  tertiary  as  well  as 
of  more  modem  seas.  By  many  geologists  these  insulated 
remnants  would  be  considered  examples  of  basaltic  or  tra- 
chytic  rocks  upheaved  firom  depths  below  the  sea ;  whereas 
it  is  often  possible  that  their  leyel  has  never  varied  at  all 
since  their  original  deposition.  Some  of  these  subaerial 
volcanic  islands  have  numerous  superficial  strata  of  cal- 
careous sandstone,  which  help  to  induce  the  persuasion  of 
their  being  of  submarine  origin.  The  lime,  however,  is,  I 
believe,  derived  firom  countless  generations  of  land-shells  {He^ 
Uces,  &c.)  which  have  lived  and  died  on  the  surfieu^e,  and  has 
been  carried  down  with  the  rain-water  among  the  arenaceous 
beds  of  tufF,  or,  in  many  cases,  drift  beach-sand,  which  it  has 
cemented  into  a  rock  often  hard  enough  to  be  used  as  a 
building-stone.  Such  a  sandstone  of  recent  terrestrial  origin 
coats  nearly  all  the  small  volcanic  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Mr.  Darwin  found  it  in  those  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  likewise.  The  mollusks  probably  obtained  the  lime 
(through  their  v^etable  food)  firom  the  volcanic  rocks,  which, 
especially  the  trachytes,  usually  contain  a  portion  of  this 
mineral — even  now,  as  we  know,  largely  produced  firom  the 
interior  of  the  globe  by  calcariferous  springs. 

These  considerations  seem  to  show  that  it  is  only  when 
undoubted  marine  sedimentary  strata  are  found  overlying,  or 
interbedded  with  volcanic  formations,  we  can  confidently  assert 
the  upheaval  of  the  mass  above  the  level  at  which  it  was 
originally  produced. 

Iceland,  like  TenerifPe,  presents  a  combination  of  both  cha- 
racters. The  high  mountains  called  *  Jokuls,'  with  which  this 
island  abounds,  mark  the  site  of  so  many  subaerial  volcanos, 
which  continue  still,  or  have  lately  been,  in  occasional  activity ; 
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while  two  large  portions  of  the  island  on  the  north  and  south 
consist  of  flat  plateaux^  composed  of  repeated  beds  of,  basalt 
and  basaltic  conglomerate  (trap-tuff)^  bearing  marks  of  a  sub- 
marine origin. 

In  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon  a  similar  contrast  is 
observable, — ^the  former  having  all  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  a  submarine  volcanic  formation,  elevated  bodily 
since  tiie  cessation  of  the  eruptive  phenomena;  the  greater 
portion  of  the  latter  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary 
volcanic  mountain,  produced  by  repeated  extravasations  of  lava 
from  two  or  three  habitual  sources  above  the  sea-levd, — one  of 
these  vents  remaining  in  continual  activity  to  the  present  day.. 

Where  a  volcanic  mountain  has  been  elevated  in  mass  by 
inferior  expansion,  it  will,  of  course,  be  accompanied  in  its  rise 
by  the  recent  beds  of  marine  formation  which  had  been  depo- 
sited upon  it ;  and  even  strata  of  earlier  date  may.oocasionally 
be  raised  with  it  by  the  same  expansive  force  acting  upon  a 
more  considerable  extent  of  surface  than  that  which  supports 
the  volcanic  mountain. 

Thus  the  northern  extremity  of  the  He  de  France  presents 
a  flat  plain,  composed  of  a  calcareous  rock  full  of  recent 
madreporites  and  other  coralline  bodies,  overlapping  the  vol- 
canic rocks  which  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  island.  The 
neighbouring  islets  of  La  Platte  and  Les  C!olombiers  ofiSer  a 
similar  conformation* 

So,  again,  in  the  cluster  of  islands  lying  eastward  of  Java, 
the  greater  part  of  their  surface  is  composed.of  coralline  beds, 
unmineralized,  and  exactiy  similar  to  those  which  constitute 
the  neighbouring  reefe  still  in  progress  of  formation  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  These  beds  visibly  rest  upon  volcanic  rocks, 
which  have  in  this  instance,  no  doubt,  been  elevated  in  mass, 
together  with  the  coral  ree&  which  had  been  built  upon  their 
highest  eminences. 

The  island  of  Pulo  Nias,  on  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra, 
which  is  seventy  miles  long  and  twenty-five  wide,  exhibits 
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the  same  fact  thioughoat  its  whole  extent^  with  this  exception, 
that  the  ooral-beds  rest  on  stratified  sandstones  and  limestones 
of  older  character.  The  nearest  coast  of  Sumatra^  howeyer,  is 
Tolcanic;  and  the  elevation  of  these  extensive  recent  coral- 
beds  to  a  height  of  some  hundred  feet  is  most  probably  owing 
to  subterranean  expansions  coetaneous  with  the  volcanic  phe- 
nomena of  the  neighbouring  island  *. 

There  seems,  indeed,  great  reason  to  believe  the  almost 
innumerable  coral-islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans 
to  be  generally  based  upon  the  summits  of  submarine  volcanic 
mountains.  Their  usually  circular  or  elliptical  figure,  however, 
is  not  always  to  be  attributed  to  their  being  built  upon  the 
circular  ridge  of  a  submarine  crater,  since  Mr.  Darwin  has 
ingeniously  demonstrated  that  this  figure  would  be  equally 
the  result  of  the  operations  of  the  madrepore  worms  around 
a  gradually  subsiding  central  island  or  rock  of  any  kind.  A 
large  number  of  such  islands,  however,  forming  an  entire  (and, 
according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  a  locally  distinct)  class,  are  clearly 
not  sinking,  but  rather  rising.  For  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  growth,  so  well  described  by  him,  the  coralline  mass 
cannot  attain,  at  the  utmost,  to  any  greater  elevation  than  a 
few  feet  above  high* water  mark;  whereas,  in  the  numerous 
archipelagos  of  these  vast  oceans,  a  very  great  nxunber  of 
islands,  which  are  shown  by  their  composition  and  structure 
to  have  been  originally  formed  as  coral  ree&,  rise  much  above 
this  level,  attaining  firequently  finom  two  to  three  hundred  feet 
in  height,  and  occasionally  much  more. 

Those,  however,  which  have  reached  this  height  have  been 
observed  generally  to  consist  of  a  substratum  of  some  lava- 
rock,  supporting  the  coralline  beds ;  and  it  is  a  common  remark 
of  navigators  that  they  are  subject  to  firequent  and  violent 
earthquakes.  All  these  facts  combined  make  it  difficult  to 
doubt  that  these  islands  are  the  summits  of  subaqueous  vol- 
canic mountains,  which,  when  raised  to  within  a  certain 

*  Dr.  Jack  on  the  Geology  of  Sumatra  (QeoL  TzanB.  2ad  ser.  voL  L). 
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distance  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean^  are  immediately  occupied 
hj  the  remarkable  zoophytes  which  elaborate  coral  for  the 
site  of  their  erections ;  and  this  distance  is  not  considerable^ 
perhaps  never  exceeding  a  hundred  feet^  these  animalcula 
requiring  lights  and  the  movement  of  the  sea-waves^  as  it  would 
appear^  for  their  support. 

Subsequently^  by  subterranean  intumescence^  acting  proba- 
bly by  repeated  shocks^  the  mountain  is  more  or  less  elevated, 
and^  by  the  continual  growth  of  fresh  coral  on  its  shelving 
shores,  is  progressively  augmented  to  a  considerable  size. 

Mr.  Darwin,  distinguishing,  as  has  been  said,  those  coral- 
line islands  of  the  Pacific  which  are,  or  have  recently  been, 
undergoing  elevation  from  those  which  are  sinking,  places  in 
the  latter  category  all  the  coral  '  Atolls '  and  islands  which 
stud  the  central  basin  of  the  Pacific — ^where,  if  his  view  be 
correct,  a  vast  area  of  the  earth's  surface  is,  and  has  long 
been,  slowly  subsiding.  In  either  case,  however,  he  admits,  as 
I  understand  him,  the  probable  volcanic  origin  of  nearly  all 
these  rock-foundations  of  a  coralline  superstructure  *. 

The  Carib  Isles  ofier  another  striking  example  of  this  asso- 
ciation of  elevated  and  eruptive  rocks.  The  line  of  islands 
which  lies  farthest  to  the  west,  or  ''  under  the  wind,''  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  solely  of  recent  volcanic  cones,  strung 
together  at  greater  or  less  distances ;  while  the  eastern  islands 
are  formed  of  calcareous  strata,  and  frequently  of  recent  coral, 
supported  on  a  foundation  of  trachyte  and  other  volcanic 
rocks.  These  last  therefore  must  have  been  elevated,  together 
with  the  ov&lying  strata,  by  subterranean  expansion. 

I  shall  presently  advert  to  the  general  character  of  this 
elevatory  action. 

*  "  Coralline  Islands."  From  the  report  of  Mr.  Sawkins,  it  appears 
that  the  island  of  Tongataboo,  one  of  the  Friendly  group,  during  a  recent 
earthquake,  was  depressed  on  the  N.E.  side,  so  as  to  cause  the  sea  to 
encroach  on  it  for  two  miles  inland,  while  the  western  coast  rose  several 
feet;  thus  showing  the  irregular  action  of  the  elevating  force. 

s 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SYSTEMS  OF  VOLCANOS. 

§  1.  Thb  occasional  shifting  of  eruptions  to  fresh  vents 
— probably  along  the  line  of  the  original  fissure — is,  as 
we  have  seen^  one  of  the  most  ordinary  diaracteristics  of 
volcanic  action.  It  occurs  on  the  smallest  scale,  as  when  a 
train  of  lateral  vents  open  in  succession  one  below  another 
upon  the  flank  of  a  volcanic  mountain.  And  that  it  has 
continually  occurred  on  the  largest  must  be  evident  to  any 
one  who  inspects  a  map  (or  still  better,  a  globe)  upon  which 
the  geographical  position  of  the  several  volcanos  (active,  and 
dormant  or  extinct)  is  accurately  marked.  The  general  linear 
arrangement  of  these  eruptive  points  on  bands  which  traverse 
large  segments  of  the  earth's  surfSeice  is  very  obvious;  and 
although  there  are  several  which  appear  to  be  insulated,  or  to 
form  independent  groups,  yet,  since  these  rise  chiefly  as 
islands  from  the  ocean,  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  exist 
between  many  of  them  some  connecting  links  of  submarine 
volcanic  action,  unobserved  as  yet,  owing  to  causes  already 
adverted  to,  which  preclude  us  from  the  knowledge  of  what 
phenomena  of  this  kind  are  going  on  below  the  deep  waters. 
On  this  account  it  is,  I  think,  unnecessary  to  iiSer  (as  Von 
Buch  has  done),  from  an  apparent  want  of  connexion  among 
such  isolated  volcanos,  or  groups  of  volcanos,  any  dilGEsrence 
between  the  circumstances  of  subterranean  energy  to  which 
they  are  owing,  and  those  which  gave  birth  to  the  linear 
volcanos.  If  we  are  justified  in  presuming  that  the  great 
trains  of  vents — such,  for  example,  as  that  which  all  but 
encircles  the  Pacific  Ocean — ^indicate  the  existence  of  extended 
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fissures^  or  lines  of  dislocation^  across  the  eartVs  crost^  throngh 
which  subterranean  igneous  matter  has  for  a  vast  series  of  ages 
been  habitually  protruded^  we  may  reasonably  beliere  that 
other  eruptive  fissures  exist  beneath  the  ocean^  connecting 
some  of  the  more  dispersed  localities  of  volcanic  outbreak  by 
intermediate  vents,  which  must  remain  concealed  from  obser- 
vation unless  the  volcanos  should  raise  their  peaks  above  the 
water-level,  and  so  enter  into  the  subaerial  class. 

§  2.  That  a  volcanic  eruption  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  the 
production  of  a  linear  rent  or  fissure  through  the  solid  over- 
lying rocks  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  normal  rule,  on  whatever 
scale  the  phenomena  develope  themselves.  Examples  have  been 
given  of  such  rents,  both  of  early  and  recent  age,  which  tra^ 
verse  the  earth's  surface  for  distances  of  finom  60  to  200  miles. 
The  smaller  fissures  into  which  lava  has  forced  its  vray  from 
beneath,  whether  it  obtain  an  issue  outwardly  or  not,  usually 
seem,  before  long,  to  be  sealed  up  by  its  solidification,  and  rarely 
reopened.     The  main  or  primary  firacture  through  which  any 

long  time  filled  with  lava  still  fluid — at  least  at  its  central 
axis,  or  at  some  widest  point  or  points — and  in  a  condition, 
therefore,  to  give  ready  passage  tcr'  firesh  eruptive  matter  on 
the  occurrence  of  any  new  impulse  from  beneath,  or  a  further 
widening  of  the  fissure  by  any  commotion  propagated  fiY)m  a 
distant  quarter.  Moreover  there  will,  no  doubt,  always  have 
been  several  adjoining  and  parallel — ^in  some  cases  transverse 
— ^rents,  formed  simultaneously  by  the  same  dislocating  efibrt 
—some  of  them  mere  cracks,  or  solutions  of  continuity — 
which,  although  not  sufficiently  opened  at  first  to  admit  the 
intumescent  lava,  will  yet  have  weakened  the  cohesive  force 
of  the  rocky  masses  through  which  they  were  broken,  so  far  as 
to  cause  the  next  successful  efibrt  of  subterranean  expansion 
to  take  effect  upon  one  or  more  of  these  fractured  lines  of 
least  resistance  rather  than  in  any  new  direction. 
^The  whole  tenor  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  goes  to  support 

s3 
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ibis  view^— eraptionB  habitaally  breaking  out  at  or  about  the 
same  spot^  or  on  a  prolongation  of  tbe  same  superficial  line 
which  unites  other  vents^  or  on  a  parallel  or  transverse  line  at 
no  great  distance. 

Mr.  Darwin  remarks  of  the  volcanic  vents  of  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Archipelagos^  that  they  have  been  generally  formed 
in  two,  three,  or  more  parallel  rows,  or  in  others  transverse  to 
these;  and  in  each  of  these  systems  there  is  seldom  more 
than  one  orifice  at  a  time  in  activity  *, 

Whether  the  eruptive  action  should  be  continued  from  the 
same  point,  or  be  shifted  to  some  firesh  opening  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance,  will,  no  doubt,  be  mainly  determined  by  the 
comparative  amount  of  resistance  ofiiered  at  that  part  of  the 
earth^s  crust  which  overlies  the  spot  where  the  tension  of  the 
heated  subterranean  matter  is  at  its  maximum.  Within  what 
limits  of  horizontal  or,  indeed,  vertical  distance  an  habituaUy 
eruptive  vent  may  relieve  this  tension  by  drawing  off  the  in- 
crement of  heat  which  occasions  it,  so  as  to  obviate  any  erup- 
tion at  a  neighbouring  point,  must  remain  upcertain.  There 
is,  however,  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  connexion  (or  part- 
nership) of  this  kind  does  exist  between  neighbouring  localities. 

Some  geologists  seem  to  suppose  that  in  such  cases  the 
connected  vents  ought  to  exhibit  their  sympathy  by  simul- 
taneous activity.  But  it  is  rather  the  contrary  that  should  be 
expected — namely,  that  a  period  of  eruptive  activity  in  one 
vent  of  the  same  connected  system  should  concur  with  a  phase 
of  repose  in  the  others.  And  this  anticipation  seems  to  be 
justified  by  well«known  facts.  During  the  last  eighteen  cen- 
turies, for  example,  while  Vesuvius  has  been  firequently  active, 
the  neighbouring  seats  of  ancient  volcanic  energy — Ischia, 
Ponza,  the  Phlegrsean  fields,  and  Bocca  Monfina — ^have  been, 
with  rare  exceptions,  completely  tranquil.  And  the  excep- 
tions themselves  tend  to  confirm  the  rule,  since  they  occurred 
(viz.  the  eruption  in  Ischia  of  1802,  and  that  of  the  Monte 

*  Vdlcsaic  Islands,  p.  128. 
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NuOYO  in  1885)  during  periods  of  secular  inactivily  in  the 
neighbouring  vent  of  Vesuvius.  Such  contiguous  vents  may 
be  therefore  considered  as  belon^g  to  the  same  subterranean 
focus,  for  the  relief  of  which  one  chimney  at  a  time  suffices ; 
just  as  an  eruption  at  a  distant  point  on  the  lower  flank  of 
Etna,  or  any  other  great  volcano,  relieves  the  central  or  axial 
focus  in  a  great  degree  from  its  plethora — almost  as  com* 
pletely,  perhaps,  as  if  the  discharge  took  place  firom  the  summit. 
Humboldt  was  of  opinion  that  '*  the  whole  mountainous  part 
of  Quito  might  be  considered  as  one  volcano,  occupying  700 
square  leagues  of  surface,  of  which  the  volcanos  of  Cotopaxi, 
Chimborazo,  Antisana,  Tunguragua,  and  Pichincha  are  sub- 
sidiary vents.  So  the  group  of  the  Canary  Isles  may  be 
justly  reckoned  as  one  volcano,  and  the  whole  island  of  Ice-* 
land  another. 

§  3.  Nevertheless  a  certain  amounf  or,  rather,  kind  of  in* 
dependence  seems  to  be  nudntwied  between  the  separate  foci 
or  subterranean  sources  of  eruptive  energy  belonging  to  one 
volcanic  system — ^nay,  even  to  one  volcano.  This  was  ob- 
served on  the  smallest  conceivable  scale  by  M.  Deville,  who 
saw,  on  the  summit  of  Vesuvius,  in  1856,  two  minor  cones, 
each  with  its  crater,  within  one  of  which  a  pool  of  incandescent 
lava  continually  bubbled  up  at  a  white  heat,  while  the  bottom 
of  the  other,  at  a  lower  level  by  at  least  SOO  feet,  was  empty, — 
showing,  as  he  justly  observes,  the  extreme  localization  of  the 
ascending  lava  in  separate,  though  closely  adjoining,  fissures 
or  '  chimneys.'  I  witnessed  something  similar  in  the  crater 
of  Stromboli'  (already  described)  in  1820,  namely,  two  orifices 
within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  one  of  which  was  overflowing 
with  liquid  lava,  the  other  apparently  empty,  and  productive 
only  of  continuous  windy  belches.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent's 
description  and  engraving  of  the  Crat^re  Dolomieu,  on  the 
Volcano  of  Bourbon,  presents  an  exactly  parallel  example. 
Again,  in  the  interior  of  the  singular  pit-crater  of  Kilauea 
(Hawaii),  Professor  Dana  tells  us  that  lava  has  been  seen  to 
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flow  firom  orifices  in  its  perpendicular  walls  at  a  height  of 
200  feet  aboye  the  open  bottom  of  the  pit.  A  still  stronger 
&ci  of  the  same  kind  is^  that  the  adjoining  crater  of  Maona 
Loa  is  not  nnfirequently  in  emption^  and  emitting  streams  of 
lava  from  its  summit,  13,760  feet  aboTC  the  sea,  while  the 
open  crater  of  Kilauea  upon  its  flank,  at  a  lower  level  by 
nearly  10,000  feet,  and  at  a  distance  of  only  sixteen  nules, 
continues  as  tranquil  as  usual,  its  pool  of  liquid  lava  showing 
no  sympathy  with  that  which  is  at  the  time  rising,  under  a 
prodigious  impulse  firom  beneath,  in  the  neighbouring  axial 
yent  of  the  same  mountain.  '^  How,^'  asks  Dana,  '^  if  there 
were  any  subterranean  channel  connecting  the  two  vents, 
could  this  want  of  sympathy  exist?  How,  according  to  the 
laws  of  hydrostatic  pressure,  can  a  column  of  fluid  stand 
10,000  feet  higher  in  one  leg  of  the  siphon  than  in  the 
other  ?^'  He  concludes  that  'Wolcanos  are  no  safety-yalves, 
as  they  have  been  called;  for  here  are  two  independent 
and  apparently  isolated  centres  of  volcanic  activity,  only  six- 
teen miles  distant  fiK>m  each  other,  sustained  in  one  and  the 
same  cone  *J' 

Dana,  however,  in  this  reasoning  overlooks  the  distinction 
between  the  flow  of  heat,  and  that  of  a  heated  liquid.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  clear  that  in  all  these  cases  there  could  be  no 
immediate  yittuf  connexion  between  the  two  adjoining  fissures 
of  discharge,  or  the  enormous  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the 
liquid  lava  must  have  forced  it  to  rise  in  both  to  the  same 
level.  The  irregularity  and  narrowness  of  one  of  the  two 
fissures  may,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent  have  impeded  and 
strangled  the  upward  ascent  of  the  lava  to  the  same  level  as 
in  the  other  leg  of  the  supposed  siphon;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that,  by  refiigeration  or  pressure,  causing  local  consoli- 
dation, liquid  communication  is  completely  cut  off  in  such 
cases  between  the  two  neighbouring  fissures.    Still  more,  of 

*  Proceed.  American  Assoc.  1849.  See  also  Sir  0.  LjeU's  '  Principles,' 
1863,  p.  663. 
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coorBe,  is  this  likely  to  be  the  case  between  two  comparatively 
distant  orifices  or  vents  belonging  to  the  same  system^  each  of 
which  may  have  its  independent  focus  of  more  or  less  liquid 
lava^  in  a  condition  of  greater  or  less  tension^  according  to  the 
accidents  ^hich  have  determined  the  flow  of  heat  towards  it^ 
and  consequently  its  expansive  force  and  tendency  to  eruption. 

It  is  obvious  that^  though  the  connexion  between  neigh- 
bouring volcanic  vents^  whether  on  a  small  or  lai^  scale^  may 
not  be  such  as  to  admit  of  the  direct  flow  of  liquid  lava  from 
one  to  the  other^  as  between  the  two  legs  of  a  siphon^  they  may 
nevertheless  be  connected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  the 
flow  of  heat  by  convection^  through  solid  or  semi-liquid  inter- 
vening matter^  so  that  its  escape  from  one  by  external  erup- 
tion may  to  some  extent  relieve  the  tension  and  consequently 
diminish  the  expansive  force  and  liability  to  eruptive  action  of 
the  other. 

§  4.  In  an  earlier  chapter  it  was  shown  that  the  phenomena 
of  active  volcanos  demonstrate  the  continued  accession  of 
increments  of  caloric  from  some  imknown  source  to  the  mass 
of  lava  (or  the  material  whence  lava  is  derived)  beneath  every 
habitual  vent.  And  it  was  suggested  as  probable  that  it  is 
the  tension  (or  expansive  force)  thus  occasioned^  as  portions  of 
this  mass  pass  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  or  fused  state,  accom- 
panied by  a  great  amount  of  dilatation,  which — ^at  length 
overpowering  the  resistance  arising  from  the  weight  and 
cohesion  of  the  rocks  above — trends  them  asunder,  with  more 
or  less  violent  shocks,  and  injects  some  of  the  fissures  so 
formed  with  intnmescent  mineral  matter;  and  that  should 
the  upward  pressure  of  this  matter  force  a  way  through  some 
weaker  part  of  one  of  the  fissures  into  approximatively  free 
communication  with  the  atmosphere,  it  enters  there  into 
eruptive  ebullition. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that,  on  the 
cessation  of  any  such  expansive  process,  from  the  outward 
escape  of  the  redundant  heat  through  a  volcanic  spiracle,  the 
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rendvum  of  molten  or  liqaefied  lava  in  tlie  Tent,  or  in  what 
may  be  called  its  focal  reaerroir  beneath,  may  be  recon* 
solidated — its  temperature  being  no  longer  bo  high  as  to  keep 
it  liquid  under  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subject.  In  this  con- 
dition it  may  be  expected  to  remain  until  either  the  transmis- 
sion of  firesh  increments  of  heat  firom  beneath  or  from  either 
side  may  occasion  its  renewed  effervescence,  and  reproduce 
the  same  series  of  phenomena.  Or  the  sudden  reduction  of 
the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed,  through  the  penetration 
of  a  fissure  into  it,  owing  to  movements  conmiunicated  from 
a  distant  quarter,  may  bring  about  the  same  result.  In  this 
way  subterranean  masses  of  lava  may  (as  was  before  suggested, 
see  p.  123)  be  repeatedly  fused  and  liquefied,  or  at  least 
softened  and  again  reconsolidated,  with  more  or  less  of  change, 
perhaps,  in  their  mineral  character. 

We  know,  indeed,  with  certainty  so  little  of  what  is  going 
on  beneath  the  immediate  surface  of  the  earth,  that  conjecture 
has  the  field  to  itself.  It  is  a  mere  conjecture  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  accepted  by  many  geologists,  assumes  that 
surface  to  be  but  a  hardened  crust  enveloping  a  fluid  and 
molten  nucleus.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  shown*  conclusively,  that 
though  we  may  be  warranted  in  supposing  the  globe  to  have 
been  once  so  far  in  a  fluid  state  (at  least  to  some  depth  from 
the  surface)  as  to  have  derived  its  oblate-spheroidal  figure 
from  its  rotatory  movement,  yet  it  is  quite  consistent  with 
this  hypothesis,  as  weU  as  with  the  well-known  fiu^  of  its 
actual  increase  of  temperature  from  the  surface  downwards, 
that  it  may  now  be  solid,  not  merely  at  the  centre,  but 
throughout.  Too  little  is  known  of  the  comparative  force  of 
the  antagonistic  influences  of  high  temperature  in  resisting 
the  solidification  of  mineral  matter,  and  of  great  pressure  in 
promoting  it,  to  enable  us  to  solve  such  a  problem.  The  ex- 
periments which  have  been  recently  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Hopkins,  Fairbaim,  and  Harcourt,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 

*  On  Theories  pf  EleTation,  &c.  (Brit.  Assoc.  Report,  1847,  p.  47). 
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light  on  this  question,  have  as  yet,  it  seems,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  conducting  them,  and  other  impediments,  pre* 
sented  no  decisive  results. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  however,  very  justly  remarks  that — ^upon  the 
assumption  (a  very  probable  one)  that  solidification  began  first 
at  the  centre  of  the  globe,  through  condensation  by  pressure, 
and  at  a  later  period  on  the  mxrbuce,  through  the  escape  of 
heat  into  the  surrounding  void,  by  the  formation  of  a  solid 
firozen  crust,  when  the  tumultuous  circulation  of  fluid  matter 
within  the  still  liquid  portion  had  ceased,  and  cooling  by  con- 
duction alone  took  place — 'Hhe  globe  must  have  necessarily 
passed  through  a  condition  in  which  a  solid  exterior  shell 
rests  on  an  imperfectly  fluid  and  incandescent  mass  beneath." 
He  goes  on  to  say,  '^  Whether  the  exterior  shell  and  solid 
nucleus  are  now  united,  or  are  separated  by  matter  still  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  it  is  impossible  to  infer  ^'  firom  any  ii-priori 
reasoning  derived  firom  the  above-mentioned  facts. 

The  phenomena  of  earthquakes  have,  indeed,  sometimes  been 
adduced  in  support  of  the  notion  that  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  but  a  thin  solid  crust  resting  on  a  fluid  sea  of  molten  matter 
beneath,  the  undulations  of  which,  when  some  cause  disturbs 
it,  occasion  those  of  the  crust  above.  Mr.  Mallet  has  suffi- 
ciently shown  the  untenable  character  of  this  view  of  seismic 
shocks,  which  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  vibratory  jar  pro- 
pagated through  solid  rocks,  and  aflbrd  no  support  to  the  idea 
of  an  internal  fluid. 

The  phenomena  of  volcanos,  it  is  true,  as  we  have  seen, 
indicate  the  existence  of  certain  masses  of  subterranean  mineral 
matter  immediately  within  or  beneath  them,  at  times  in  a  state 
of  greater  or  less  liquidity — perhaps  of  fusion.  But  the  non- 
correspondence  in  point  of  level  of  the  columns  of  lava  that 
have  risen  up  closely  adjoining  channels  (even  within  the  area 
of  one  volcano,  or  of  one  crater),  to  which  I  have  lately  ad- 
verted, proves  conclusively  that  the  reservoirs  of  liquefied 
matter  with  which  these  several  proximate  ducts  communicate 
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are  not  dlways  in  fluid  commnnication  with  one  another.  It 
seems  therefore  certain  that  the  condition  of  eren  imperfect 
fluidity  in  the  matter  miderlying  an  habitoaUy  active  yolcano 
is  local  merely,  and  temporary,  varying  fiK>m  time  to  time 
according  to  circumstances  of  temperature  and  pressure;  and 
these  circumstances  must  of  necessity  be  liable  to  great  local 
changes  and  irregularity  through  differences  or  accidental 
dianges  (which  we  know  to  be  continually  taking  place)  in  the 
position,  bulk,  weight,  cohesion,  and  consequent  resistances  of 
the  rocks  above,  independently  of  variations  in  the  rate  at 
which  heat  may  be  supplied  firom  beneath.  We  have  seen 
that  the  cooling  of  lava  within  a  fissure  effectively  seals  it  up, 
and  repairs  the  rent  through  which  an  eruption  perhaps  once 
took  place ; — ^how,  too,  the  accumulation  of  erupted  matters, 
solid  and  fragmentary,  tends  to  augment  the  local  sum  of  re- 
sistances to  the  expansive  energy  of  the  focus  beneath ;  which, 
moreover,  is  itself  lessened,  for  a  time,  by  ev^ry  escape  of  heat 
in  its  eruptions.  We  can  therefore  easily  understand  that  any 
particular  focus  or  reservoir  of  lava  from  which  an  eruption 
has  proceeded  may  be  wholly  consolidated,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  neighbouring  portion  of  the  same  general  subterranean 
mass  of  mineral  matter  is  undergoing  a  gradual  increase  of 
temperature  and  consequent  tension,  and  approaching  or  even 
reaching  to  fusion,  and  so  preparing  for  an  eruption,  which  may 
break  out  on  a  small  or  a  large  scale,  and  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance,  without  affecting,  to  outward  appearance,  the  neigh- 
bouring recently  active  (or  perhaps  still  only  dormant)  vent. 
The  activity  of  the  one  focus  may  be  readily  supposed  to  draw 
off,  through  intervening  solid  matter,  some  portion  of  the 
caloric  whose  increase  tends  to  cause  the  ebullition  of  the  lava 
within  the  other  (and  so  &r  act  as  a  safety-valve),  without  doiug 
this  &st  enough,  owing  to  peculiarities  of  structure,  texture, 
and  composition  in  the  intermediate  rocks,  wholly  to  prevent 
its  occasional  effervescence  and  eruption. 

§  6.  This  view  may  not  only  be  true  as  respects  portions  of 
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subterranean  matter  and  Toleanic  vents  laterally  adjacent^  but 
probably  is  so  likewise  as  to  foci  at  different  levels  one  below 
the  other.  For  it  has  been  shown  by  facts  that  the  mode- 
rately tranquil  activity  of  a  volcano  continued  for  a  consider- 
able period  does  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  paroxysmal 
eruption  from  the  same  vent^  but  proceeding  firom  a  focus 
apparently  at  a  greater  depth  beneath  the  mountain^  whose 
increasing  temj>erature  and  expansive  force  have  not  been  suf. 
fidently  lowered  by  the  slow  conduction  of  heat  through  the 
intervening  rocks  to  effect  its  full  relief  by  means  of  the 
eruptions  that  have  occurred  firom  higher-seated  and  less 
heavily  weighted  foci. 

§  6.  If,  then^  we  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  definite  idea 
of  what  is  going  on  beneath  the  crust  of  the  globe  in  volcanic 
localities  (especially  along  the  course  of  the  primary  fissures 
of  eruption)^  it  would  seem  highly  probable  that  there  may 
exist  there  separate  parts^  or  pockets  as  it  were^  of  more  or 
less  intensely  heated  mineral  matter^  at  greater  or  less  depths 
and  horizontal  distances ;  some^  perhaps^  comparatively  cooled 
down  by  past  expansion ;  others  gradually  acquiring^  by  in- 
crease of  temperature^  that  extreme  tension  which  will^  sooner 
or  later^  enable  them  to  overcome  the  resistance  caused  by  the 
weight  and  cohesion  of  the  solid  overlying  rocks^  and  obtain 
relief  either  by  dislocating  and  uplifting  a  considerable  area 
of  the  latter^  or  by  a  volcanic  eruption.  Between  the  dif-* 
ferent  parts^  heat  (of  an  intense  character^  such  as  to  maintain 
the  whole  mass  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension)  may  be  every- 
where circulating  by  conduction,  seeking  an  equilibrium — 
which  is  as  much  a  law  of  its  nature  as  it  is  of  water  to  seek  a 
level.  And  as  the  visible  result  of  these  subterrestrial  changes, 
earthquakes  and  eruptions  may  take  place  from  time  to  time 
along  and  in  the  vicinity  of  those  lines  of  dislocation  which 
have  become  the  habitual  channels  for  the  outward  discharge 
of  internal  heat;  that  is  to  say,  within  which  volcanic  chim- 
neys have  already  established  themselves. 
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No  doubt,  it  is  poiMk  that  the  deepest  of  all  these  pre- 
sumed  resenroin  of  Tolcamc  force  may  be  in  conmranication 
with  a  widely  extended  belt,  or  even  continnoua  shell,  of 
molten  or  liquid  mineral  matter  intenrening  (as  sa^;e8ted  hj 
Mr.  Hopkins  in  the  above-quoted  passage)  between  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  globe,  solidified  by  compression,  and  its  outer 
crust,  hardened  by  cooling  through  radiation  of  its  heat  into 
space.  At  aU  events,  the  supposition  (in  itself  so  probable)  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  continuous  envelope  at  a  former  period 
will  best  account  for  the  very  general  dispersion  of  volcanic 
vents  or  eruptive  fissures  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe, 
and  for  the  occasional  appearances  of  connexion  or  inter- 
dependence between  the  several  existing  fissures  or  habitual 
issues,  although  at  wide  distances  firom  one  another. 

But  it  is  not 'unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  even  in  that 
inferior  belt,  the  intervals  between  the  different  principal  fis- 
sures of  volcanic  eruption  may  long  since  have  been  com- 
pletely solidified,  and  admit  at  present  of  the  tranmission  of 
heat  only  by  conduction  (whether  outwardly  or  laterally) — ^not 
by  circulation,  or  actual  transit  of  the  heated  matter.  And 
these  intervals  would  in  such  case  either  preserve  at  present 
a  stationary  condition,  or  obtain  relief  by  the  comparatively 
slow  upheaval  of  large  areas,  accompanied  by  little  outward 
display  of  energy  in  the  shape  of  either  earthquake  or  volcano, 
or,  perhaps,  by  a  series  of  paroxysmal  elevations  at  distant 
intervals.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  them  may  be  under- 
going subsidence  firom  the  loss  of  heat,  for  the  outward 
escape  of  which  favourable  avenues  are  afforded  in  some  neigh- 
bouring quarter. 

Such  areas  may  be  plausibly  assumed  to  correspond  with 
those  extensive  tracts  of  our  globe  which  separate  the  more 
active  bands  of  seismic  convulsion  and  volcanic  activity,  but 
which  y)st,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  experience  more  or  less 
of  oscillatory  vertical  movement ;  sometimes  by  a  gradual  and 
tranquil  process — a  sort  of  creep — such  as  is  now  believed  to 
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be  raising  the  extreme  north  of  Norway  and  Siberia,  as  well  as 
of  America^  at  the  rate  of  a  few  feet  in  a  century^  and  simi- 
larly depressing  the  bed  of  the  Baltic,  the  coast  of  Greenland^ 
the  central  area  of  the  Pacific,  and  a  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  ^ ;  sometimes  by  a  paroxysmal  effort,  or  series  of  efforts 
— snch  as  wonld  seem  to  have  upheaved  the  mass  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees  by  several  thousand  feet,  and  that  of  the  Hima- 
layas and  the  plateau  of  Thibet  to  a  still  greater  height,  since 

« 

the  deposition  of  the  early  tertiary  strata. 

*  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  his  Anniyersary  Address  to  the  Qeological  Society 
of  1858,  p.  Ixx,  speaks  of  '^  moyements  of  depression,  acting  slowly  and 
continuoiiflly  during  long  periods  of  deposition  of  sedimentary  matter,  as 
proved  by  the  immense  observed  thickness  of  such  stratified  matter, 
reaching  at  times  to  20,000  to  40,000  feet.  That  such  moyements  have 
taken  place  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  law  of  distribution 
of  organic  beings,  which  asserts  that  each  class  of  marine  animals  can 
only  flourish  within  oomparatiTely  small  limits  of  depth.  There  may 
also  have  been  slow  and  continuous  elevations ;  but  of  such  movements 
we  have  not  the  same  demonstrative  proof  as  of  the  continuous  move- 
ments of  depression." 

The  force  of  this  evidence,  however,  has  been  somewhat  modified  by 
the  recent  diecoveiy  of  many  species  of  moUusks  attached  to  electric 
cables  which  have  been  taken  up  after  lying  some  time  on  searbottoms 
at  depths  of  even  6000  or  6000  feet.  Nevertheless,  that  large  superficial 
areas  have  been  subject  to  depression  continued  through  long  periods  of 
time  and  in  eveiy  geological  age,  is  a  &ct  which  no  geologist  now  thinks 
of  disputing. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

RELATION  OF  PLUTONIC  TO  VOLCANIC  ACTION. 

§  1.  In  support  of  the  liypotliesiB  advanced  at  the  dose  of  the 
last  chapter^  we  have^  in  the  first  place^  the  well-known  evidoice 
of  mines  and  artesian  wells  to  the  fitct  that  the  temperature 
of  the  crust  of  the  globe  increases  eyerjwhere  in  a  yery  rapid 
ratio  fix)m  the  surface  downwards^  varying  firom  one  degree 
in  50  to  one  in  100  feet  of  vertical  depths  and  consequently 
that  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  continually  in  course  of  out- 
ward transmission  fix)m  within-  tins  envelope  through  the 
superficial  rocks^  and  the  waters  that  permeate  or  cover  them, 
iato  surrounding  space.  Secondly,  we  have  the  phenomena 
of  volcanos,  proving,  as  has  heea  shown,  that,  besides  this, 
another  considerable  amount  of  heat  is  continually  effecting 
its  outward  escape — with  less  regularity,  but  with  equal  con- 
stancy— by  the  exhalation  from  within  of  heated  vapours  and 
thermal  waters,  and  the  eruption  of  incandescent  lavas.  The 
continuance  of  these  phenomena,  through  every  past  age  of 
the  globe,  proves  the  accession  of  continual  increments  of 
caloric  firom  great  depths  within  its  interior  to  the  mass  of 
lava,  or  the  materials  firom  which  lava  is  elaborated,  that 
underlies  the  outer  hardened  and  comparatively  cooled  crust. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  outward  transmission  of 
internal  heat  by  these  two  combined  modes  is  insufiScient  for 
its  dischai^  as  rapidly  as  it  is  supplied  firom  within,  inasmuch 
as  a  third  collateral  order  of  phenomena,  the  plutonic — i .  e.  the 
occasional  upheaval  of  large  areas  of  the  solid  surface  of  the 
globe,  accompanied  in  some  cases,  perhaps  not  sensibly  in  all, 
by  earthquakes — attests  the  firequent  expansion  (only  to  be 
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accounted  for  by  increased  temperature)  of  extensive  under- 
lying masses  of  matter.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  eleyation 
of  some  tracts  may  be  compensated  by  the  proportionate  de- 
pression  of  others  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  therefore 
that  these  oscillatory  movements  may  be  the  result  rather  of 
the  lateral  shifting  of  the  flow  of  heat  from  one  mass  of  sub- 
terranean matter  to  another  neighbouring  one,  than  of  its 
positive  increase  on  the  whole.  Such  a  lateral  diversion  of 
the  outward  flow  of  heat  we  may  presume  to  be  caused  (as 
was  suggested  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  ^,  and  more 
fully  ai^^ued  by  Mr.  Babbage  in  his  notice  on  the  Temple  of 
Serapis  f)  by  the  deposition,  over  certain  areas,  of  thick, 
newly-formed  beds  of  any  matter  imperfectly  conducting 
heat,  like  sedimentary  sands,  gravels,  days,  shales,  or  cal- 
careous mud,  by  which  the  outward  transmission  of  heat 
being  checked,  it  must  accwnulate  beneath,  while  a  portion 
of  it  will  pass  off  laterally  to  augment  the  temperature  of 
mineral  matter  in  neighbouring  areas;  just  as  the  water  of 
a  spring,  if  its  usual  issue  is  blocked  up,  will  accumulate  in 
the  fissures  or  pores  of  the  rock  containing  it,  until  it  finds 
another  vent  on  either  side  and  at  a  higher  level.  Owing  to 
this  increase,  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  overlying  rocks 
in  that  quarter  may  be,  sooner  or  later,  overcome,  and  their 
elevation  brought  about,  through  the  dilatation  of  the  mineral 
matter  beneath.  Their  upheaval  may  take  effect  by  violent 
and  sudden  jerks  or  paroxysms ;  or  gradually  and  slowly,  like 
a  creep  :  but  in  either  case  it  must  be  accompanied  by  their 
dislocation  and  the  production  of  cracks,  faults,  and  fissures 
through  them ;  the  rending  asunder  being  probably  accom- 
panied in  each  case  by  a  jarring  vibration  propagated  through 
their  horizontal  extension  to  considerable  distances,  corre- 
sponding to  those  sudden  undulatory  shocks  of  the  surface 
which  we  call  earthquakes. 

•  *  VolcanoB/  ed.  1825,  p.  80. 

t  GeoL  Proc.  vol.  ii.  p.  72  ^  and  Ninth  Bridgewater  TreatiM,  p.  200. 
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Such  rents  will  be,  for  tlie  most  part,  vertical — ^that  is,  at 
right  angles  to  the  strain  of  the  surface-rocks.  Many  of  them 
](the  greater  number  probably),  especially  when  the  expansion 
which  occasions  the  elevation  takes  place  at  great  depths,  will 
be  mere  faults,  t .  e.  separations  of  continuity,  allowing  massive 
portions  of  the  solid  beds  affected  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
rest,  the  two  sides  of  each  cleft  remaining  in  dose  contact  and 
tightly  pressed  together,  though  perhaps  more  or  less  shifted  in 
relative  level.  Others  will  be  wedge-shaped;  that  is,  open  at 
one  end  and  closed  at  the  other.  And  of  these,  some  will  ^flpe 
downwards,  towards  the  heated  and  expanding  mass  beneath ; 
others  upwards,  towards  the  outer  atmosphere. 

We  have  seen,  in  an  earlier  chapter  (p.  48),  that  there  will  be 
a  tendency  to  the  production  of  outwardly  opening  fissures  of 
this  last  kind  towards  the  central  parts  of  the  elevated  area, 
the  lower  portions  of  which  will  be  kept  forcibly  closed  by 
horizontal  compression;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fissures  formed  on  the  margins  of  the  upheaved  area  will  tend 
to  open  downwards,  being  similarly  closed  above.  These  last 
alone,  then,  will  be  injected  by  the  rush  of  heated  and  liquefied 
matter  from  beneath,  which  may  or  may  not,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  firactures,  force  its  way  into  communication 
with  the  atmosphere  and  enter  into  eruptive  ebullition  as  a 
volcano.  Or  it  may  remain  for  some  time  in  a  molten  con- 
dition at  a  greater  or  less  depth  beneath  the  outer  surface,  as 
one  of  those  localised  pockets  or  focal  reservoirs  which  have 
been  already  spoken  of,  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  ready  to 
break  out  at  any  time  into  external  eruption,  shotStd  any  new 
commotion  of  the  confining  rocks  so  far  moderate  the  com- 
pression to  which  it  is  subjected  as  to  enable  it  to  rise  through 
some  newly  opened  or  widened  fissure  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expanding  matter  bdow 
the  central  axis  of  dislocation  in  the  elevated  area,  though 
upheaving  the  solid  rocks  above  in  anticlinal  or  tilted  masses, 
will  not  only  have  to  sustain  their  entire  weight,  but  will  be 
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resifited  in  its  upward  progress  by  the  jam,  or  horizontal  com- 
pression^ whicli  must  tend  forcibly  to  squeeze  together  the 
opposite  sides  of  any  fissure  formed  in  that  situation*. 

§  2.  The  results,  then,  of  such  a  local  change  of  temperature 
would  seem  to  be,  first,  the  dilatation — whether  or  not  amount- 
ing to  fusion — and  consequent  upward  pressure  and  bodily 
rise  of  the  expanding  matter  beneath  the  centre  or  medial 
line  of  the  area  affected,  but  without  producing  its  outward 
extravasation  there;  and,  secondly,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  upward  rush  and  (sooner  or  later,  probably)  the  exter- 
nal eruption  of  portions  of  this  heated  and  fluidified  matter 
through  fissures  formed  towards  the  margin  of  the  eleyated 
area,  and  ranging  in  parallel  lines  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  its  central  axis  of  maximum  upthrust.  The  latter  process 
will  not  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  any  elevation  or 
even  disturbance  of  the  rocks  through  which  these  fissures 
are  broken — indeed  is  more  likely  to  be  attended  by  their 
subsidence  than  their  elevation,  because  the  escape  of  much 
molten,  matter  and  hot  vapour  at  these  points  may  admit  of 
the  partial  sinking  of  some  adjoining  area  of  the  overlying 
rocks,  their  enormous  weight  being  no  longer  supported  to 
the  same  d^ree  as  before.  That  such  subsidence  does,  in 
fact,  sometimes  take  place  is  shown  by  many  known  instances 
where  the  upper  stratified  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  an  eruptive 
fissure  or  volcanic  vent,  instead  of  dipping  outwardly  from  it, 
are  found  to  dip  inwardly  towards  it, — ^this  dip  evidently 
originating  in  the  depression  of  the  parts  adjoining  the  fissure 
on  one  oivboth  sides  as  the  lava  firom  beneath  escaped 
outwardly. 

Mr.  Heaphy  gives  an  example  of  this  kind  from  the  New 
Zealand  volcanos  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland.  (See 
fig.  63,  and  Quart.  Joum.  G^l.  Soc.  xvi.  p.  245.) 

Mr.  Darwin  describes  and  delineates  a  perfectly  similar  fact, 
in  the  island  of  St.  Jagof- 

•  See  note,  pp.  60  &  51,  supra,  t  Volcanic  Islands,  p.  9. 
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Kg.  63. 


Tntuij  itrata  dipping  ^oUhkIIj  towardi  ft  Tolcuiio  Tsnt,  in  m  cliff  wrti  on 

new  Aoeklsnd.    (C.  Heaphj.) 

To  what  diatance  the  mUti  bo  caused  by  the  escape  of 
empted  matters  may  be  propagated  horizontally  along  the 
underlying  heated  lone,  in  sooh  degree  as  to  admit  of  the 
actual  lateral  transfer  of  fluid  matter  under  the  sqaeemng 
pressure  of  the  overlying  rocks,  most  be  doubtful.  But  it  is 
quite  conoeivable  that  this  effect  may  in  some  cases  extend  far, 
and  canse  the  depression  of  overlying  areas  more  or  less  re- 
mote. And  even  beyond  the  limit  at  which  fluid  movement 
ceases,  heat  may  be  eipected  to  pass  away  by  conduction,  and 
slow  subsidence  to  occur. 

The  first  class  of  results  will  be  signalized  outwardly  by 
earthquakes,  and  upheaval  of  the  superficial  rocks  afiected  in 
a  conical  or  dome-shaped  mass,  or  more  probably  in  a  great 
anticlinal  ridge ;  the  latter  by  the  ervptioti  of  lavas  and  gaseous 
explosions,  and  occasionally  the  slow  tuMdence  of  neigh- 
bouring areas.  • 

Sir  J.  Herscbel*  exclusively  attributes  these  alterations  of 
level  in  the  earth's  crust  to  "  changes  in  the  incidence  of 
pressure  on  the  general  ndtstratvm  of  Uquefied  matter  which 
supports  the  whole."  I  think  I  have  adduced  sufficient  grounds 
for  doubting  that  the  substratum  is  generally  liquefied,  and 
for  the  belief  that  the  phenomena  of  elevation  and  depression 
•  Phjs.  Qeogr.  p.  118. 
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may  be  equally  explained  by  the  suppoeition  of  the  transference, 
not  of  Hquid  matter,  but  of  heat  from  one  part  of  a  solid  sub- 
stratum to  another,  and  that  the  cause  of  this  transference  is 
not  so  much  yariation  of  pressure,  as  of  obstruction  to  the 
outward  escape  of  heat,  owing  to  the  accumulation  or  dimi- 
nution of  sedimentary  strata  above — ^more  or  less  imperfect 
conductors  of  heat.  It  is,  however,  conceivable  that  the  lateral 
flow  of  heat  tiius  occasioned  may  be  often  accompanied  by  the 
fusion  of  those  layers  of  matter  through  which  it  finds  a  way; 
in  which  case  pressure  will  operate  to  some  extent  in  the 
mode  suggested  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  to  transfer  bodily  quantities 
of  the  fluidified  matter  from  beneath  an  area  where  sedi- 
mentary matter  is  accumulating  towards  another  which  offers 
greater  facilities  for  its  escape,  either  through  habitually 
eruptive  fissures,  or  by  intrusion  into  lines  of  previous  disloca- 
tion. This  view  of  the  subject  seems  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Bab- 
bage,  which  Professor  Phillips,  in  his  able  Presidential  address 
to  the  Qeological  Society  in  1869,  spoke  of  as  '^securely  founded 
on  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  vertical  displacement  of  the 
interior  surjGuses  of  equal  temperature  by  every  removal  of 
matter  firom  the  land  and  its  deposition  in  the  sea — ^masses  of 
the  earth's  crust  being  in  consequence  changed  in  bulk  and 
changed  in  place/'  Indeed,  without  the  continual  transmis- 
sion of  firesh  heat  from  below,  varying  its  upward  course  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  conductivity  of  the  overlying  matters, 
it  would  seem  that,  in  place  of  continual  oscillations,  both  the 
internal  isothermal  planes,  whether  liquid  or  solid,  and  the 
outer  terra(]fbeous  surface  of  the  globe,  under  the  influence  of 
meteoric  abrasion,  must  long  since  have  arrived  at  a  uniform 
level,  and  thenceforward  remained  undisturbed. 

§  8.  The  relation  here  presumed  between  the  plutonic  and 
volcanic  forces  will  account  for  such  facts  as  the  precise  coin- 
cidence of  the  eruption  of  1885  in  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez 
with  the  great  earthquake  which  affected  the  coast  of  Chili  at 
a  distance  of  800  miles,  on  the  east,  and  raised  it  by  several 

t2 
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feet,  at  the  same  instant  of  time*;  and  other  infftances  abeady 
mentioned  (see  p.  7)  of  the  coincidence  of  volcanic  eruptionB 
with  violent  earthquakes  affecting  neighbonring  regions* 

It  is  yet  more  strongly  supported  by  the  very  general  fact 
that  eruptiye  vents  are  found  to  occur  in  strings  or  lines  at 
some  distance  on  one  or  both  ndes  of  the  principal  mountain- 
ranges  of  the  globe^  and  preserving  a  decided  parallelism  either 
to  their  axes  of  nuunmum  disturbance,  or  to  the  outlines  of 
the  nearest  elevated  areas ;  while  parallel  depressed  areas  are 
often  observable  on  the  other  side  of  the  train  of  vents,  where 
subsidence  may  be  presumed  to  have  operated  contempora- 
neously with  the  rise  of  the  upheaved  area  and  eruptions  firom 
the  volcanic  fissures. 

It  is,  I  think^  impossible  to  cast  a  glance  at  any  map  of  the 
globe  on  which  the  sites  of  volcanic  development  are  indi- 
cated without  being  struck  by  the  truth  of  this  generalization, 
which  I  ventured  to  proclaim  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
in  1826,  and  which  has  been  since  admitted,  and  attributed 
to  the  cause  to  which  I  then  assigned  it,  by  MM.  Humboldt, 
Von  Buch,  Darwin,  Lyell,  and  other  geologists,  as  well  as  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his  recent  volume  on  Physical  Geo- 
graphyt. 

*  So,  too,  the  three  great  volcanos  of  Chili — Oaomo,  Mmchinmado, 
and  Orcovado — ^immediately  opposite  the  Isle  of  Chiloe,  were  ohserved 
by  Mr.  Douglaa  (who  at  the  time  of  this  great  earthquake  was  residizig 
there)  to  break  out  into  violent  eruption  at  the  moment  of  its  occurrenGe. 
They  remained  eruptive  for  several  months.  Again,  in  the  accoimt  of 
the  earthquake  of  1822,  at  Valparaiso, — ''At  the  instant  of  the  shock  two 
volcanos  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valdivia  burst  out  suddeflly,  with  great 
violence  and  noise,  illuminating  the  sky  for  several  minutes,  and  as  sud- 
denly subsiding  to  a  quiescent  state/* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  coast,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  are  firmly  con- 
vinced of  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  suppressed  activity  of  their 
volcanos  and  the  more  formidable  tremblings  of  the  ground  (QeoL  Trans. 
Ser.  2,  vol.  v.  p.  616). 

t  "  Trains  of  volcanic  eruptive  vents  are,  as  a  general  fact,  parallel  to, 
or,  as  in  the  Andes,  crown  the  crests  of,  mountain-ranges  or  raised  con- 
tinental shores''  (Darwin, ' Volcanic  Islands,'  p.  129).    See,  too,  Her- 
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For  example^  throughout  the  entire  length  of  North  Ame« 
rica^  the  train  of  Tolcanos  that^  with  occa&ional  intervals^  closely 
borders  its  western  shore  maintains  a  very  exact  parallelism 
with  tiie  not  far  distant  eleyated  axis  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— the  back-bone  of  that  continent — ^and  its  prolongation 
southwards  through  Mexico.  In  South  America^  the  imme- 
diate coast-range  of  the  Cordilleras  is  itself  eruptiye^  and  has 
been  so  through  all  past  geological  periods  up  to  the  present 
day — ^from  the  commencement  of  the  deposition  of  those  vast 
sedimentary  formations  which  are  seen  to  form  a  great  system 
of  parallel  elevated  ridges  and  terraced  plains^  flanking  on  the 
east  in  close  proximity  the  lofty  chain  of  volcanic  vents  along 
the  entire  north  and  south  extent  of  the  continent.  Most  re- 
markable^ too^  is  the  fact^  that  precisely  at  that  medial  spot  of 
the  two  Americas  where  the  breadth  of  elevated  land  is  re- 
duced to  a  narrow  isthmus^  and  its  height  to  a  few  hundred 
feet^  between  the  10th  and  20th  degrees  of  N.  latitude^  we  find 
both  an  extraordinary  development  of  volcanic  activity  on  the 
western^  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  sunken  basin  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  another  parallel  N.  and  S.  chain  of  active  vents 
— ^almost  the  only  instance  of  eruptive  action  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  continent  from  Baffin's  Bay  to  Cape  Horn.  Here 
elevation  and  eruption  have  evidently  taken  place  in  inverse 
proportion  to  each  other. 

Again,  that  prodigious  volcanic  band  which  borders  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  from  the  northern  extremity  of 

schel's  'Physical  Geography/ p.  116 ;  and  Von  Bach,  'lies  Canaries,* 
p.  664.  The  complete  accordance  of  Baron  Humboldt  in  this  view  of  the 
relation  between  the  plutonic  and  volcanic  forces  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  passage  in  the  last  volume  of  his  '  Kosmos '  (p.  416,  Sabine's 
translation)  : — ''I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  islands  and  coasts  are  only 
richer  in  volcanos  because  the  upheaval  effected  by  internal  elastic  forces 
is  accompanied  by  depression  of  the  bed  of  the  adjacent  sea,;  so  that  an 
area  of  elevation  borders  on  an  area  of  subsidence,  and  at  the  linUt  Mtoeen 
these  areas  great  and  profound  clefts  and  fissures  are  occasioned."  This 
is  precisely  the  view  embodied  in  the  text  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
(pp.  194^207). 
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Eamtflchatka  southwards,  follows,  though  at  a  connderaUe 
distance,  the  general  trend  of  the  paindpal  ooast-lines  and 
elevated  mountain-ranges  of  Eastern  Asia,  repeating  indeed, 
on  some  points,  its  lines,  whether  cnzred  or  straight,  in  a  moat 
striking  manner;  as,  for  instance,  in  that  portion  whidi, 
threading  the  Andaman  Isles,  Sumatra,  Java,  Flores  and 
Timor,  and  turning  northwards  through  the  Moluccas  and 
Philippine  Isles,  forms  an  adyanced  breastwork  endrding  and 
parallel  to  the  neighbouring  derated  coasts  of  Siam^  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Borneo,  and  Cochin  China.  And  the  Australssian 
Tolcanic  embranchment  through  New  Guinea  and  New  Cale- 
donia to  New  Zealand  pursues  the  exact  curve  of  the  high 
lands  of  the  coast  of  Australia  adjoining  it  on  the  west. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  interval  between  these  two  great 
lines  of  Eruptive  activity  fringing  the  opposite  continents  of 
Asia  and  America^  is  occupied  by  the  vast  depressed  basin  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean^  great  part  of  which  is  believed,  with  appa- 
rent probability,  to  have  been  undergoing  for  ages  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  subsidence. 

Take  another  example.  A  belt  of  seismic  and  volcanic 
disturbance  borders  on  the  south  the  broad  chain  of  heights, 
or  rather  platform,  that  composes  Chinese  and  Bussian  Tar- 
tary.  Taking  a  westward  direction  frtxm  the  valley  of  tiie 
OangeSj  where  it  may  be  said  to  continue  that  of  the  west 
coast  of  Burmah,  just  referred  to,  it  is  prolonged,  through 
Central  India  and  Cutch,  into  Persia.  The  groups  about 
Lake  Van^  Ararat,  and  Elbourz  continue  it  towards  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  the  Archipdago,  whence  it  ranges  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of  the  Medit^ranean,  many  of 
whose  islands  and  coasts  are,  or  have  been,  the  sites  of  vol- 
canic eruption,  maintaining,  in  this  long  east  and  west  course, 
a  general  parallelism  to  the  direction  of  the  devated  ridge 
which  constitutes  the  spine  of  the  Old  World — across  its 
entire  breadth  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  China,  through  the 
Pyrenees,  Alps,  Carpathians,  Caucasus,  and  Himalayas.    Thus, 
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$iBo,  there  is  every  reason  to  belieye  that^  during  the  period 
which  witnessed  the  rise  of  this  ridge  from  below  the  ocean 
(probably  by  a  series  of  paroxysmal  efforts) — carrying  up, 
on  its  solid  crystalline  axes^  the  tertiary  marine  deposits  now 
found  there  at  elevations  of  some  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea^  and  throwing  them  often  into  voiacal  folds^ — volcanic 
outbursts  were  contemporaneously  taking  place  from  distant 
but  parallel  fissures  of  eruption,  ranging  north  and  south 
across  Central  France,  and  along  the  whole  western  coast  of 
Italy  to  the  extremity  of  Sicily  (parallel  to  the  Alps  of  Dau- 
phin^ and  Cenis,  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  the  Apeunines) ; 
and  east  and  west  (parallel  to  the  main  range  of  the  Alps  and 
Carpathians)  across  the  whole  plain — ^then  probably  a  shallow 
sea-bottom — of  Oermany,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  from  the 
Eifel  to  Moldavia,  and  thence  eastwards  along  the  northern 
base  of  the  Central  Asiatic  platform. 

So,  again,  westward  of  Europe,  we  may  more  than  suspect 
the  existence  of  an  irregular  curving  belt  of  volcanic  deve- 
lopment, partly  still  submarine,  partly  subaerial,  threading 
the  several  volcanic  groups  of  Iceland,  the  Azores,  Madeira, 
the  Canaries,  the  Cape  Verde  Isles,  St.  Paul,  Ascension,  and 
St.  Helena, — a  belt  which  rudely  corresponds  with  the  outline 
of  the  adjoining  European  and  African  coast,  and  is  bordered 
on  the  other  side  by  the  vast  depression  of  the  Atlantic 
valley.  Even  within  the  limits  of  our  own  little  islands,  we 
may  trace  a  parallelism  in  the  early  volcanic  outbursts  of  the 
Hebrides  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  on  the  N.W.,  with  the 
crystalline  plutonic  axis  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Devon ;  while 
to  the  south  of  the  Orampians  another  parallel  volcanic  ad- 
junct shows  itself  in  the  old  trap-dykes  and  eruptive  lavas  that 
range  from  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Tay  across  the  island  to 
Westmordand. 

§  4.  No  doubt,  innumerable  exceptional  irregularities  must 
have  occurred.  Accidental  differences  in  the  position  of  the 
points  of  greatest  and  of  least  resistance  in  the  overlying 
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rocks  will  almost  eyery  where  Iiave  modified  the  general  ten* 
dency  to  paralleliBm  between  the  lines  of  nmrimnm  dislocation 
and  elevation  and  those  of  outward  eruption^  so  as  to  hinder 
their  complete  accordance.  Moreover,  transverse  fissures, 
taking  a  direction  more  or  less  perpendicular  to  the  primary 
lines  of  dislocation,  have  evidently  (as  might  be  expected  firom 
the  theory  of  their  production'^)  in  some  places  given  rise  to 
transverse  axes  of  elevation  and  fissures  of  eruption. 

As  one  striking  example  of  the  latter  fact,  I  may  point  to 
the  volcanic  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Isles,  which  branches  off 
nearly  at  right  angles  firom  the  two  great  north  and  south 
bands  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  east  and  west. 
Another  is  observable  in  the  transverse  chain  of  the  Mexican 
volcanos,  and  more  than  one  instance  among  those  of  Central 
America. 

In  the  European  system,  the  elevated  axes  of  the  great 
Uralian  North  and  South  range,  and  of  the  Dauphin^  and 
Maritime  Alps,  the  Apennines  and  Cevennes,  cross  the  general 
direction  of  the  Alps  and  Carpathians  nearly  at  right  angles ; 
each  of  these  mountain-chains  being  accompanied  by  a  parallel 
belt  of  volcanic  rocks. 

This  transverse  intersection  of  parallel  volcanic  and  plu- 
tonic  ranges  may  be  observed  on  a  still  smaller  scale  in  the 
region  of  Rome  and  Naples,  where  one  volcanic  band  passes 
through  Vesuvius,  Bocca  Monfina,and  the  Alban  and  Umbrian 
groups,  parallel  to  the  main  ridge  of  the  calcareous  Apennines, 
and  another  connects  Mount  Yultur,  the  Phl^rsean  fields, 
Procida,  and  Ischia,  crossing  the  first  in  a  line  ranging  south- 
west, and  precisely  parallel,  in  its  turn,  to  the  embranchment 
of  elevated  Apennine  limestone  which  forms  the  promontory  of 
Castel  k  Mare  and  Amalfi,  and  the  island  of  Capri. 

§  5.  Sometimes  the  relative  local  conditions  of  the  antago- 
nistic forces  of  expansion  and  resistance  will  have  caused  the 
primary  and  transverse  lines  of  maximum  dislocation  to  com- 

*  See  note,  p.  60,  supra. 
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bine  into  a  carve.  That  of  tlie  Alpine  range,  from  the  Julian  on 
the  extreme  east  to  the  Maritime  Alp  on  the  west  (doubling 
back,  indeed,  still  farther  to  the  east  again  in  the  Northern 
Apemunes),  may  be  referred  to  as  a  well-known  example. 
Another  may  be  seen  in  the  great  curve  of  the  Carpathian 
primary  axis  from  Moravia  eastwards,  and  then  round  to  the 
south,  where  it  still  almost  blocks  up  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
and  joins  the  Balkan,  enclosing  the  whole  of  Hungary  in  its 
sweep.  We  may  compare  to  these  curved  dislocations  that 
remarkable  circular  sweep,  noticed  above,  of  the  volcanic  train 
of  the  Pacific  round  'Vie  east  coast  of  Borneo,  itself  appa- 
rently the  extremity  of  a  spur  from  the  Thibetan  platform 
forming  the  elevated  axis  of  the  Cambodian  pemnsula. 

Sometimes  the  force  of  upheaval,  instead  of  being  concen- 
trated on  a  line,  and  so  giving  rise  to  an  axial  upthrust,  will 
have  been  spread  over  a  wide  area,  and  caused  the  elevation 
of  an  extensive  tract,  the  strata  of  which  will  have  preserved 
more  or  less  of  their  horizontality,  though  probably  traversed 
by  numerous  faults,  and  here  and  there  perhaps  squeezed  up 
into  undulating  folds  by  accidental  irregularities  of  pressure. 
Of  this  I  may  instance,  on  the  largest  scale,  the  enormous 
plateau  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  vast  plains  of  Siberia  and 
European  Russia  north  and  west  of  it.  In  not  a  few  cases 
it  is  allowable  to  suppose  that,  instead  of  an  upthrust  axis 
tilting  the  overlying  horizontal  strata  on  both  flanks,  one  side 
of  the  main  primary  fissure  has  been  alone,  or  principally, 
elevated,  leaving  the  area  on  the  other  side  comparatively 
unmoved,  or  retaining  its  original  level.  Of  this  disposi- 
tion it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  examples.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Symonds,  in  his  admirable  paper  on  the  Malvems,  sug- 
gests this  very  theory  to  account  for  the  peculiar  phenomena 
of  that  upraised  tract '^.  And  the  entire  continent  of  South 
America  may  be  instanced  as  an  example  of  the  same  kind  on 
the  largest  scale, — the  great,  nearly  straight,  north  and  south 

«  Qaart  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.  1860. 
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primary  Grwetoie,  along  the  west  ooast^  haTing  in  this  case 
given  iflsue  to  a  yast  series  of  Tolcanic  oatbnrsts,  acoompany- 
ing,  through  a  long  term  of  ages,  the  progressive  uj^eaval  of 
the  wide  sloping  plateanx  that  form  the  basins  of  the  Qrinooo, 
Amasons,  and  Plate  Bivers,  and  the  Pampas  of  Patagonia^ 
together  with  the  axial  ranges  of  Brasil,  on  the  east,  while  on 
the  west  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  either  remained  staticmaiy  or 
subsided. 

This  general  parallelism  of  the  lines  of  external  eruption 
with  those  of  maximum  upheaval,  and  their  proximity  to  areas 
of  presumed  depression,  cannot  be  looKbd  upon  as  fortuitous. 
Some  general  cause  must  have  occasioned  so  general  a  tact. 

§  6.  The  rare  occurrence  of  active  volcanos  within  the  in- 
terior of  the  raised  continental  tracts  seems  to  confirm  the 
view  here  taken  as  to  the  nature  of  this  cause.  It  moreovtf 
accords  with  and  explains  the  usual  structure  of  the  axial 
ranges  of  such  elevated  tracts  observable  wherever  denudation 
has  sufficioLtly  disclosed  it — ^viz.  a  central  core  of  hypogene 
crystalline  rock — granite,  syenite,  or  porphyry — ^which  has 
evidently  been  thrust  up  firom  beneath,  and  has  carried  up, 
and  shouldered  on  either  side,  the  schistose  and  sedimentary 
strata  that  overlaid  them.  The  absence,  among  these  axial 
crystalline  masses,  of  glassy  or  vesicular  lavas,  scoriae,  pumice, 
ash,  or  any  other  of  the  characteristic  products  of  subaerial  or 
submarine  volcanos,  proves  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  extruded*. 

§  7.  Now  what  was  tiie  character  of  this  plutonic  matter  at 
the  time  of  its  upthrust?  The  opinion  of  M.  Scheerer,  of 
Christiania,  upon  this  subject,  formed  from  close  and  mature 
study  of  the  great  development  of  granite  in  Scandinavia, 
may  be  thus  epitomized.  After  proving  by  analysis  that 
water  is  combined  chemically  with  the  crjrstalline  minerals 

*  It  would  be  convenient  if  the  term  'eruption '  were  confined  to  vol- 
canic action,  and  that  of '  expulsion'  or  <  extnision '  employed  to  designate 
the  upthrust  of  plutonic  matter  unaccompanied  by  aeriform  explosions. 
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of  granite  in  proportions  reaching  even  to  ten  per  cent,  in 
some^  he  condndes  that  all  granite  formed  at  one  time  a  kind 
of  watery  paste — '  une  bcuiUie  axmeuMe!  or  moistened  magnuL 

into  rr;:^a  of  wiuch^ZL  rf -!«,  t  is:^ 

and  other  bases  entered ;  that  it  occupied  in  this  state  a  very 
mnch  lai^;er  space  than  in  its  actual  solid  condition  \  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  intensely  heated^  nnder  a  d^ree  of  com- 
pression sufficient  to  present  the  vaporization  of  the  water^ 
the  result  bdng  that  the  solid  atoms  already  separated  by  the 
heat  would  be  still  more  separated  (or  t^id  to  separate  them- 
selves  still  further)  by  the  interposition  of  high-pressure 
steam^  which  would  greatly  add  to  the  liquidity  of  the  mass. 
This  condition  of  tiie  granite^  he  says^  although  it  may  be  called 
a  state  of  fiision^  is  not  one  of  simple  igneous  fusion,  and  the 
results  on  its  cooling  would  be  proportionately  difTerent.  The 
crystals  of  felspar  and  others  not  containing  water  would 
crystallize  first — the  mica,  which  contains  much  water,  pro- 
bably next — and  the  silex,  which  the  heated  water  would 
longest  hold  in  solution,  last.  This  silicate  in  its  liquid  state 
moreover  would  fill  the  shrinkage-rents  or  other  crevices 
formed  in  the  granite  as  it  consolidated,  giving  rise  to  quartz- 
veins,  Scc^  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  fiilly  adopts  these  views  of 
M«  Scheerer,  which  are  identical  with  those  put  forward  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work,  and  are,  I  believe,  now  generally 
accepted  by  geologists. 

§  8.  If  now  we  reflect  on  the  probable  condition  of  the 
upper  layer  of  the  plutonic  granitoidal  matter  at  the  time  of 
its  upthrust  against  or  through  the  superincumbent  solid 
crust — crystalline  or  granulated  in  its  texture  (the  process  of 
crystallization  being  perhaps  commenced  but  not  completed), 
yet  so  far  liquefied  as  to  penetrate  the  finest  crevices  of  the 
rocks  against  which  it  is  pressed — at  an  intense  temperature, 
as  proved  by  its  metamorphic  hifluence  upon  them — and 

*  ''  SuT  la  natare  plutonique  du  Granit  et  des  Silicates  crystallins  " 
(Bulletin;  2*  86r.  iv.  p.  479  et  8eq,), 
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subject  itself  to  an  enonnous  squeese  between  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  expanding  mass  beneath,  and  the  downward 
pressure  occasioned  by  the  weight  and  cohesion  of  the  oycf- 
lying  rocks,  as  well  as  to  a  violent  more  or  less  horixontal 
compression  or  firictional  shove  from  either  side  towards  the 
central  fissure  of  dislocation  and  upheaval — I  think  we  may 
perceive,  as  a  necessary  result,  that  the  drawing  movement 
impressed  under  these  circumstances  upon  the  more  or  less 
solid  crystalline  particles  composing  this  upper  layer  must 
have  forced,  or  led,  them  (according  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  process  of  crystallization  had  proceeded)  to  take  that 
laminar  arrangement  which  in  an  earlier  chapter  was  shown 
to  be  produced  in  the  felspathic  lavas  by  similar  conditions  of 
lateral  movement  under  great  pressures,  and  which,  acting 
upon  mineral  matter  of  the  triple  composition  of  granite,  will 
transform  it  into  a  rock  resembling  the  typical  character  of 
gneiss,  or  '  laminated  granite,'  and,  if  continued,  would  be 
likely  (as  shown  also  in  the  case  of  the  felspathic  lavas)  to 
crush  and  contort  the  rock  so  laminated  into  those  capricious 
zigzag  folds  which  characterize  the  crystalline  schists.  What- 
ever crevices  were  formed  during  this  process  (as  would  espe- 
cially be  likely  at  the  extreme  angles  of  flexure)  must  be 
instantly  occupied  either  by  the  expanding  granitic  magma 
from  beneath,  or  the  more  liquid  siliceous  juice  with  which 
the  semi-consolidated  gneissic  matter  itself  was  permeated, 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  veins  of  granite  or  of  quartz  so  frequent 
in  these  rocks*. 

*  Professor  Rogers  describes  the  gneiss  of  North  America  as  having 
**  a  larger  crystalline  grain  in  the  lower  beds,  where  it  passes  into  granite, 
lesser  crystals  in  the  middle  zone,  and  a  finer  grain  and  minuter  lamina- 
tion in  the  upper.  In  these  last,  any  insulated  felspar-ctyBtals  have  the 
form  of  lenticular  knots  '*  (which  is  precisely  the  effect  that  would  be 
produced  by  a  dragging  squeeze).  "  It  is  penetrated  by  numerous  dykes 
and  veins  of  granite,  and  also  of  serpentine,  which  terminate  in  the  gneiss, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  is  usually  much  contorted.**  (Geo- 
logy of  Pennsylvania,  p.  70.) 
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That  the  gneueic  rocks  were  crystallized  and  aolidified,  or 
nearly  so,  before  their  injection  and  elevation  by  these  con- 
temporaneous veinSj  is  clear  from  the  fact  of  their  baring  spbt 
asonder  to  admit  of  the  penetration,  as  likewise  from  the 
acute  ragzag  foldings  into  which  tfaey  were  crumpled  at  the 
time  of  their  protrusion.  The  inferior  granitic  matter  evi- 
dently never  found  its  way  in  these  axial  regions  up  to  the 
open  air  while  retuning  a  temperature  high  enough  to  cause 
the  ebullition  of  the  water  contained  in  it.  Its  effervescence 
was  probably  stifled  by  the  weight  of  the  overlying  masses, 
and  especially  by  the  crush  and  jam  of  its  own  upper  lami- 
nated and  consolidated  layers  towards  the  throat  of  the  axial 
fracture.  The  woodcut  (fig.  64)  may  serve  to  give  an  imper- 
Fig.64. 


Ideal  Motion  of  a  monntam-ohaiD  elerated  bj  the  apthnut  of  a  gnuitie  aiii, 
of  whioh  the  upper  Ujer  is  laminated  and  ommpled  bj  the  friction  and 
oblique  prcaBure  whioh  it  imdetgoee. 

feet  idea  of  the  supposed  conditions  of  upthmst  of  such  an 
axial  wedge  of  granite. 

The  planing  action  of  aqueous  denudation,  and  the  sub- 
sequent deposition  of  sedimentary  strata  or  conglomerates 
upon  the  worn  surface,  have  in  moat  cases  more  or  less  ob- 
literated or  obscured  the  signs  of  this  struggle.  They  may, 
notwithstanding,  be  recognized  by  observant  eyea  wherever 
natural  sections  of  a  mountain  axis  sufficiently  disclose  its 
structure.  The  granitic  axial  wedges  were  themselves  probably 
for  the  most  part  consolidated  long  before  they  reached  the 
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position  in  which  we  now  find  them^  since  thej  are  seen  to 
have  heen  repeatedly  firactored  and  penetrated  by  dykes  of 
varying  mineral  matter,  whose  intrusion  was^  no  doubt^  qni- 
chronous  with  the  sneoessive  steps  of  their  elevation. 

Such  repeated  intrusions  must  have  caused  the  propor- 
tionate lateral  as  well  as  vertical  dilatation  of  the  axial  mass^ 
and  shoved  off  the  elevated  strata  on  either  side. 

§  9.  It  is  true  that  an  axial  injected  mass  of  liquefied 
granite^  cooling  by  outward  conduction  of  its  heat^  would^  as 
it  consolidated^  lose  about  one-sixth  of  its  bulk,  and  sustain 
proportionate  shrinkage-rents  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to 
the  cooling  surface.  But  these,  I  presume,  would  be  imme- 
diately filled  either  by  injection  firom  beneath,  or  by  exudation 
of  the  finer  crystalline  matter^  or  silicate,  from  the  sides  of 
each  fissure ;  thus  maintaining  the  full  horizontal  dimensions 
of  the  mass  at  the  expense  of  its  height :  so  that  when  fr*esh 
expansions  beneath  fracture  it  again,  and  inject  new  matter 
into  its  veins,  it  will  still  grow  in  bulk  laterally,  and  continue 
to  thrust  off  still  frurther  on  either  side  the  strata  that  lean 
against  it^  and  perhaps  compress  them  into  parallel  folds. 

It  does  not,  however,  seem  at  all  unlikely  that  some  of  the 
more  extended  masses  of  the  kind  were  expelled  at  a  high 
temperature  and  in  a  condition  of  imperfect  liquidity  (such 
as  we  have  recognized  in  many  of  the  large-grained  gra^ 
nitoidal  trachytic  lavas),  and  spread  over  the  bottom  of  an 
ocean  too  deep  to  admit  of  any  gaseous  ebullition.  I  refer 
particularly  to  such  masses  as  the  old  granitic  platforms  of 
Central  France,  of  Brittany,  of  Devonshire^  of  Scandinavia,  &c. 
In  some  spots^  as  in  the  Yal  di  Fassa,  there  is  an  evident 
overlapping  of  fossiliferous  strata  by  extravasated  syenite  or 
granite*. 

*  The  syenite  of  Skye  has  been  partly  protruded  in  huge  semi-solid 
bosses  (thrusting  aside  the  disrupted  strata,  which  it  has  altered  to  a  re- 
markable degree)  and  partly  erupted  in  masses  which  overlie  shales  of  the 
Liassic  age  without  distuxinng  them,  but  insinuating  itself  into  cracki, 
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A  crust  would,  no  doubt,  harden  on  the  upper  surface  of 
all  such  extruded  crystalline  masses,  which,  as  the  process  of 
cooling,  and  consequent  contraction,  proceeded  downwards, 
must  have  formed  a  sort  of  arch,  pressing  with  a  powerful  late- 
ral thrust  upon  the  sides  of  the  fissure  it  occupied,  or  whatever 
rocks  bordered  its  flanks.  The  latter  would  be  thus  again 
forced  outwards  and  more  or  less  crumpled. 

§  10.  The  repetition  of  upthrusts,  and  intrusions  of  heated 
mineral  matter  into  firesh  ruptures  from  beneath,  must,  sooner 
or  later,  force  the  bulk  of  the  crystalline  axis,  in  a  solid  boss 
or  wedge,  entirely  through  the  higher  folded  and  laminated 
layers,  as  well  as  the  overlying  rocky  strata ;  both  of  which 
would  be  partly  carried  up  with  the  rising  axial  ridge,  partly 
tilted  and  shouldered  aside  into  positions  where  their  own 
gravity  must  assist  the  tendency  of  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
intrusive  wedge,  and  cause  them  to  slide  off  on  either  side  in 
firactured  blocks,  or  waving  undulations  parallel  to  the  main 
axis,  according  to  their  degree  of  induration,  or  softness,  or 
slipperiness  at  the  time.  Fresh  injections  of  intrusive  granite 
into  the  axial  mass  taking  place  from  time  to  time  would  have 
the  effect  of  driving  these  lateral  strata  further  and  further 
aside,  occasioning,  after  the  manner  of  landslips,  an  infinity  of 
fiMures,  faults,  corrugations  and  other  disturbances,  varied  by 
such  accidental  resistances  as  the  lateral  movements  might 
encounter.  Owing  to  these  irregular  influences,  the  corruga- 
tions may  be  formed  but  partially  parallel  to  the  primary  axis 
of  elevation — which,  indeed,  itself  may  (as  has  been  already 
observed),  from  siinilar  causes,  lose  its  rectilinear  direction 
and  become  ctirvilinear  or  otherwise  distorted. 

If,  as  seems  not  at  all  improbable,  the  lateral  corrugations 
should  reach  down  to  depths  at  which  the  mineral  matter  is 

and  confonning  exactly  to  all  the  inequalities  of  the  stratification.  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  texture,  says  Mr.  Gteikie,  of  the  '  disrupting '  and  the 
<  overlying '  syenites.  The  former  is  coarser  in  grain,  the  latter  finer  and 
more  felspathic  (Geikie  cm  Skye,  Quart  Joum.  Qeol,  Soe.  1847,  p.  14). 
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in  a  molten  state^  or  in  sucli  a  condition  of  tension  as  to  intu- 
mesce  upon  its  relief^  to  a  certain  extent^  from  pressure^  this 
result  would  be  likely  to  take  place  at  the  base  of  the  anti- 
clinal curvatures^  while^  on  the  other  hand^  any  cracks  that 
may  be  formed  at  the  base  of  the  intenrening  synclinal  folds 
would,  owing  to  their  gaping  downwards,  be  instantly  injected, 
giving  rise  to  the  trap-dykes,  or  intrusive  wedges  of  igneous 
rock,  which  we  frequently  observe  in  such  positions  (see  fig.  65) . 

Fig.  65. 


Example  (of  firequent  ocoarrenoe)  of  plutonic  rooka  at  the  junotioii  of  anticlinal, 

and  Tolcanic  at  that  of  ^^dinal,  atrata. 

The  snap  caused  by  the  creation  of  each  of  such  fissures 
would,  I  imagine,  occasion  those  sensible  superficial  vibrations 
through  the  adjoining  and  overlying  rocks,  which  we  call 
earthquakes. 

§  11.  I  observe  that  Professor  Rogers  attributes  the  parallel 
undulations  of  the  superficial  strata — which,  as  remarkably 
exhibited  in  the  two  typical  examples  of  the  Appalachian  and 
Jura  chains,  he  admirably  describes — ^to  the  effect  of  a  wave 
of  translatiou  impressed  on  liquid  matter  beneath,  and  propa- 
gated laterally  in  the  manner  of  a  sea- wave,  raising  the  thin 
and  imperfectly  consolidated  crust  in  wrinkles  as  it  moved 
forward  *.     I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  suppose  either  the 

*  "  The  wave-like  stracture  "  (of  the  Appalachians,  &c}  "  is  caused  by 
an  actual  pulsation  in  the  fluid  matter  beneath  the  earth's  crust,  pro* 
pagated  in  the  manner  of  great  waves  of  translation.*'  ''The  oscillation 
of  the  crust  produced  by  an  actual  floating  forward  of  the  rocky  parts  is 
the  cause  of  an  earthquake."  (Rogers,  G^dogy  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  886.) 
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action  BO  sudden  and  single^  or  tlie  crust  so  thin^  or  tHe  liquid 
substratum  so  generally  distributed  beneath  it,  as  this  theory 
requires^  which  is^  in  fact^  only  the  old  one  that  ascribes  ihe 
undulatory  movements  of  earthquakes  to  the  transmission  of 
waves  along  the  sur&ce  of  a  fluid  underlying  the  thin  solid 
crust  of  the  globe.  I  have  already  said  that  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Mallet  in  believing  the  vibratory  undulations  of  earth- 
quakes to  be  transmitted  through  solid  matter  entirely,  and 
not  to  require  for  their  production  any  hypothetical  fluid  sub- 
stratum. It  seems  to  me  that  the  lateral  and  parallel  foldings 
of  the  superficial  strata  on  one  or  both  sides  of  an  elevated 
range  may  be  amply  accounted  for  by  the  conjoint  influence  of 
the  two  causes  which  I  have  here  indicated :  viz.,  first,  the 
horizontal  compression  to  which  (on  the  principle  exemplified 
in  a  breaking  beam)  the  upper  layers  of  an  elevated  area  will 
be  subjected  towards  its  marginal  limits  (see  fig.  4,  p.  49) ; 
secondly,  the  ipimense  lateral  thrust  that  must  be  consequent 
on  the  tilting  up  of  the  overlying  strata  at  a  high,  or,  indeed, 
any  angle,  and  the  repeated  extrusion  through  them  of  axial 
wedges  of  hypogene  matter,  which,  as  they  were  consolidated 
and  began  to  subside,  would  (as  explained  above)  force  out- 
wards the  lateral  abutments.  The  strata  acted  on,  it  should  be 
remembered,  were  mostly  at  the  time,  as  shown  by  the  sharp- 
ness of  their  flexures,  in  a  soft  and  pasty  state,  permeated,  no 
doubt,  by  water,  and  formed  of  clayey  micaceous  and  other 
slippery  substances — ^therefore  liable  to  be  stretched  and  crum- 
pled up  even  under  the  influence  of  their  own  gravity  alone,  as 
they  slid  away  laterally  towards  a  lower  level,  in  the  manner 
of  a  landslip. 

The  very  similar  but  more  intensely  crumpled  and  zigzag 
foldings  of  the  inferior  strata,  or,  rather,  of  the  upper  laminated 
granitic  matter  beneath  these  (gneiss  and  the  crystalline 
schists),  I  attribute,  as  already  stated,  to  the  horizontal  com- 
pression or  jam  sustained  (as  in  the  beam)  by  these  lower 
layers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  axis  of  dislocation,  aided 
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by  the  firictional  drag  of  the  wedge  of  gfanitic  matter  pressiDg 
powerfully  in  an  oblique  direction  against  them  in  its  atniggle 
to  rise  and  force  itself  through  the  narrow  throat  of  the  frac- 
ture (see  fig.  64). 

This  theory  I  prefer  not  only  to  that  of  Pro£  Rogers^  but 
also  to  the  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Hopkins^  as  I  understand  it 
— ^namely,  that  the  horizontal  compression  evidenoed  in  the 
crumpling-up  of  the  lateral  strata  on  either  side  of  an  upthrust 
axis  was  caiised  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  great  angular  masses 
of  elevated  rock^  collapsing  in  consequence  of  the  outward  esccgi^e 
of  vast  volumes  of  vapour,  the  expansion  of  which  beneath  had 
occasioned  their  preyious  elevation'^.  IdonotbeUevethatthere 
is  any  eyidence  of  such  an  escape  of  vapour  having  accompanied 
or  followed  the  elevation^  whether  paroxysmal  or  gradual,  of 
the  plutonic  axis  of  a  mountain-chain.  It  is^  on  the  contraiy, 
as  has  been  remarked  above,  the  absence  of  such  outward 
escape  of  vapour  which  mainly  distinguishes  plutonic  from 
volcanic  action.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  conceive  the 
upthrust  of  such  an  axial  wedge  unaccompanied  by  the  several 
conditions  of  horizontal  compression  and  consequent  crushing 
in  both  the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  the  uplifted  mass,  which 
I  have  indicated  abovef* 

§  12.  With  this  important  exceptioUj  I  agree  in  much  of 
the  view  taken  by  Professor  Rogers  as  to  the  effects  of  an  axial 
upthrust  upon  the  strata  thrown  off  on  either  side — ^the 
'  keying  ^  of  their  flexures  by  the  intrusion  of  molten  matter 

♦  Brit.  Assoc.  Report,  1847. 

t  1  am  not  awaie  that  this  view  of  the  crushing  action  of  the  prqceas 
of  upheaval,  at  these  distinct  positions,  has  heen  pointed  out  by  any 
other  writer  on  geological  dynamics.  I  suggested  it  in  the  first  edition 
of  this  work,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  subsequent 
authors.  Had  Mr.  Hopkins  intended,  in  the  above-cited  passage,  to  refer 
only  to  the  lateral  thrust  of  an  arched  crust  subsiding  as  the  intruded  fluid 
matter  beneath  was  undergoing  refrigeration  and  consequent  contraction, 
I  should  fully  agree  with  him  in  considering  this  to  be  one  of  the  modes 
in  which  the  crumpling  of  the  lateral  strata  may  be  accounted  for.  (See 
p.  287,  mipra,) 
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from  beneath^  and  its  oonsolidation  there — the  peculiar  steep- 
ness of  the  foldings  on  the  side  towards  which  the  shove  takes 
place^  the  crests  of  the  waves  breaking  over^  as  it  were^  as  they 
advance— their  gradual  flattening  and  widening  as  they  recede 
from  the  centre  of  disturbance  towards  the  unaffected  areas  on 
either  side — ^the  general  parallelism  of  the  greater  undulations 
to  the  general  trend  of  the  chief  neighbouring  upthrust  axes — 
and  the  occasional  disarrangement  of  this  parallelism^  or 
occurrence  of  transverse  undulations  occasioned  by  cross- 
movements  (like  the  waves  of  a  chopped  sea)^  perhaps  at  dif- 
ferent epochs — as  also  the '  cleavage  ^  of  such  stratified  masses 
as  are  composed  of  inequiaxed  particles^  by  the  repeated 
transmission  of  squeezing  pressures  in  planes  parallel  to  the 
strike  of  the  wave. 

In  the  Bocky  Mountains^  the  Andes^  the  Himalayas^  and  the 
Alps^  lateral  undulations^  characterized  by  these  features,  are 
observable  on  the  largest  scale.  The  Cordilleras  of  Chili, 
according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  present  eight  or  more  parallel, 
highly  tihed  anticlinal  ridges  in  succession,  fifty  to  sixty  miles 
apart, — ^intrusive  volcanic  rock  having  firequently  risen  through 
the  base  of  the  synclinal  troughs.  Each  of  these  ridges  is 
half  as  high  as  Etna.  Those  of  the  Himalayas,  from  the 
observations  of  Captain  Strachey,  appear  to  be  of  even  more 
stupendous  magnitude.  He  finds  there  a  general  parallelism 
of  all  the  principal  ridges,  of  the  intervening  valleys,  or  lines  of 
drainage  (which  are  also  the  lines  of  the  chief  faults  or  rup- 
tures), of  the  strike  of  the  elevated  strata,  of  the  succession  of 
stratified  deposits,  and  of  the  lines  of  igneous  eruption  or  in- 
trusion. The  great  axial  heights  (the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas)  are  of  granite,  which  in  its  upthrust  has  shouldered 
off  the  schists  and  strata  on  either  side.  The  vast  undulatory 
ridges  of  the  Jura  range,  thrown  off  to  the  north  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Central  Alps,  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
often  described.  In  our  islands  many  similar  series  of  parallel 
waves  of  strata  are  familiar  to  geologists. 
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§  13.  The  replications  of  Bome  strataj  especially  the  schistose, 
are  so  numerous  and  repeated,  as  to  surest  their  having 
undergone  a  more  extended  lateral  movement  than  it  is  easy 
to  account  for.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  same 
pressure  which  crumples  the  strata  into  these  folds  also 
flattens  and  extends  them  in  the  direction  of  their  planes. 
The  distortion  of  some  fossils  in  slates  shows  that  the  squeeze 
they  underwent  often  doubled  the  original  extension  of  each 
layer,  of  course  reducing  the  thickn^  of  each  in  the  inverse 
proportion.  A  stratum  therefore  of  shale,  for  example,  ori- 
ginally measuring  a  mile  in  horizontal  extent,  might,  during 
the  process  of  replication,  be  so  far  attenuated  that  it  would 
cover  somewhat  more  than  two  mUes  if  unfolded,  and  yet 
the  two  vertical  planes  between  which  compression  took  place 
may  have  approached  each  other  in  only  a  very  small  de- 
gree in  a  horizontal  direction, — the  increased  extension  of  the 
squeezed  strata  having  been  gained  entirely  in  the  opposite 
(t.  e.  a  vertical)  direction — ^which  will  be  usually  that  of  least 
resistance.  This  extension  of  squeezed  strata  in  the  direction 
of  their  planes  will  be  proportionate  to  the  facility  with  which 
the  particles  slip  or  slide  past  one  another,  and  hence  is  greatest 
in  the  micaceous  shales,  and  least  in  the  calcareous  or  coarse 
arenaceous  rocks. 

Wave-like  plications,  indeed,  could  only  take  place  at  all 
when  the  strata  were  at  the  time  in  such  a  condition  of  softness 
or  composed  of  such  slippery  materials  as  would  allow  of  their 
yielding  to  the  force  that  operated  on  them  in  curved  or  zigzag 
flexures.  When  they  were  so  rigid  as  to  break  rather  than 
bend,  the  effect  upon  them  of  the  transmission  of  the  horizontal 
pressure,  or  undulatory  impulsion,  would  be  to  break  them  up 
by  generally  vertical  fissures  into  separate  masses,  and  often 
to  elevate  the  side  of  each  fissure  whence  the  shock  travelled 
(or,  in  the  case  of  oblique  fissures,  the  side  towards  which 
they  lean)  above  the  opposite  one — owing  to  the  well-known 
tendency  of  separate  masses,  when  in  contact  and  subjected  to 
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pressure  oblique  to  the  resisting  surface^  to  be  displaced  by  a 
sliding  motion  (see  p.  51).  Hence  it  is  that^  as  we  pass  from  the 
axis  of  an  elevated  range  over  moderately  inclined  strata  of  this 
character^  we  usually  find  the  abrupt  faces  of  the  greater  faults 
fronting  us^  and^  unless  planed  away  by  subsequent  denuda- 
tion,  forming  so  many  escarpments  or  steps  to  be  surmounted 
in  our  path.  There  are  faults  in  the  Appalachians  of  1000 
feet  perpendicular.  The  tendency  of  formations  of  limestone 
and  sandstone^  especially  the  former^  when  too  much  indu- 
rated to  admit  of  foldings  to  break  up  under  elevatory  shocks 
into  rectangular  masses  of  which  the  strata  still  preserve  their 
horizontality^  is  exemplified  in  many  districts.  As  one  re- 
markable instance  I  may  mention  that  called  Les  Gausses^  in 
the  old  French  province  of  the  Cevennes — an  extensive  ele- 
vated platform  of  horizontal  cretaceous  and  oolitic  strata,  cut 
up,  by  intricate  and  narrow  clefts  nearly  a  thousand  feet  deep, 
into  separate  blocks  bounded  by  precipitous  clifib.  Another  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  magnificent  mountain  masses  of  dolomitic 
limestone  in  the  Tyrolese  and  Carinthian  Alps. 

The  numberless  successive  movements  to  which  the  same 
area  has  often  been  subjected  are  shown  by  the  many  instances 
observable  of  &ults  seen  to  stop  at  certain  levels ;  traversing, 
that  is  to  say,  the  palaeozoic  and  stopping  at  the  secondary 
rocks;  or  the  latter,  and  not  the  tertiary. 

Indeed,  the  various  modes  of  displacement  to  which  stra- 
tified masses  have  been  subjected,  under  the  joint  influence  of 
the  elevating  force  and  their  own  gravity,  multipUed  by  the 
ever-changing  accidents  of  resistance  occasioned  by  their 
peculiar  composition,  structure,  condition,  and  position  at  the 
time  of  each  shock,  the  number  and  force  of  these,  and  the 
shiftings  of  the  points  from  which  they  proceeded,  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  so  numerous  as  to  defy  classification  or  de- 
scription. All  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  the  globe  pre- 
sent examples  of  the  confusion  resulting  from  these  com- 
plicated conditions  of  mechanical  disturbance.     But  though 
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the  results^  taken  in  detail^  are  often  difficult  of  explanation — 
only  a  firactional  amount  of  the  operating  causes  being  dis- 
cernible at  any  one  spot — ^there  generally  reign  throughout 
sufficient  order  and  uniformity  of  character  in  them  to  enable 
geologists  to  ascribe  their  phenomena  primarily  to  the  up- 
thrust  of  some  great  central  axial  wedges  of  crystalline  hypo- 
gene  rock — granite  or  its  congeners. 

Extreme  distortion  and  replication  are^  however,  generally 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  such  an  axial  ridge  throwing  off  layers 
of  laminated  granite  and  the  overlying  strata  on  either  side. 
The  conditions  of  resistance  or  of  subterranean  expansion  have 
occasionally  caused  the  elevation  of  a  wide  area  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preserve  its  horisontality  more  or  less  completely 
— the  primary  fractures  being  confined  to  its  mai^inal  limits. 
Or  the  superficial  rocks  have  been  raised  up  on  one  side  only  of 
a  primary  fissure^  leaving  their  continuation  on  the  other  side 
undisturbed^  or  nearly  so.  Such  variations  will  necessarily  have 
affected  in  a  corresponding  manner  the  position  of  the  fissures 
of  volcanic  eruption  as  well  as  of  plutonic  disturbance ;  bring- 
ing the  two  classes,  for  example,  in  the  latter  case  perhaps  to 
coincide— as  seems  to  have  occurred  with  the  great  axial  dis- 
locations  and  eruptive  fissures  of  the  American  continent — 
instead  of  having  a  considerable  interval  between  them,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  the  European  and  Asiatic  examples*. 

§  14.  Theory  of  Earthquakes. — In  the  above  suggestions  I 
have  referred  the  sensible  undulatory  movements  of  the  earth's 
surface,  which  we  call  earthquakes,  to  the  snap  and  jar  occa- 
sioned by  the  sudden  and  violent  rupture  of  solid  rock-masses, 

*  Sir  J.  Herschel  (Phys.  Gkogr.  p.  302)  indines  to  ascribe  the  cniin- 
pling  of  strata  to  the  subsidence  of  slimy  sediment  in  hollows  of  the  sea- 
bottom  during  its  tranquil  deposition.  This  theory  fails  to  account  for 
(indeed,  is  inconsistent  with)  these  general  facts : — Ist,  the  increase  of 
coiTugations  as  an  axis  of  upheaval  is  approached ;  and  2ndly,  their  paral- 
lelism to  it.  Moreover  there  still  remain  &ults  and  fractures  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  same  disturbing  movements 
which  80  broke  up  consolidated  strata,  must  hare  crumpled  them  up  when 
in  a  soft  state. 
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and  perhaps  the  instantaneous  injection  into  them  of  intu- 
mescent  molten  matter  from  beneath.  Mr.  Mallet,  in  his  able 
Report  on  Earthquakes*  on  the  contrary,  sees,  in  submarine 
eruptions  of  volcanic  matter,  the  chief  agent  in  the  production 
of  the  more  violent  earthquakes.  He  thinks  '^  an  eruption  of 
igneous  matter  taking  place  beneath  the  sea  must  open  large 
clefts  or  fissures  in  its  rocky  bottom,  through  which  water 
gains  access  to  the  ignited  surfaces  of  lava  beneath/^  The 
water  remains,  he  thinks,  '^  at  first  in  the  peculiar  state  which 
Boutigny  caUs  spheroidal,  until  the  lava-surface  is  cooled  down 
to  the  point  at  which  repulsion  ceases,  and  it  comes  into  dose 
contact  with  the  heating  sur£Eu;es;  then  a  vast  volume  of 
steam  is  evolved  explosively,  and  blown  ofP  into  the  deep  and 
cold  water  of  the  sea,  [where  it]  is  instantly  condensed ;  and 
thus  a  sort  of  blow  and  impulse  (or  several)  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous sort  is  given  at  the  volcanic  focus,  and,  being  trans- 
ferred outwardly  in  all  directions,  is  transmitted  as  the  earth- 
quake-shook"  Sec, 

In  this  view  of  the  result  of  a  submarine  eruption  I  cannot 
concur.  It  appears  to  me,  like  all  the  theories  which  ascribe 
volcanic  action  to  the  penetration  of  meteoric  or  oceanic  water 
to  some  heated  or  metallic  nucleus  below  the  earth's  surface, 
to  be  arguing  in  a  vicious  circle  (like  the  old  Eastern  fable 
which  makes  the  globe  rest  on  an  elephant,  the  elephant  on 
a  tortoise,  but  omits  to  say  what  the  latter  rests  upon) ;  for  in 
these  theories,  the  first  action,  or  the  originating  cause  of  the 
whole  series,  is  the  formation  of  fissures  in  the  earth's  crust. 
But  what  causes  these  ?  Not  (according  to  the  theory)  volcanic 
action ;  for  that  is  itself  occasioned  by  the  fissures  admitting 
sea-water.  Not  earthquakes;  for  they  are,  e^  hypothesis 
themselves  the  results  of  subaqueous  volcanic  action.  Well, 
then,  the  originating  cause  being  stiU  to  be  sought  in  that 
inferior  expansive  force  which  produces  the  fissures,  why 
may  we  not  beheve  that  the  production  of  these  fissures — L  e. 

*  Brit.  Assoc.  Report,  1850,  p.  79. 
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the  violent  and  sudden  rending  asunder  of  the  solid  rocks 
which  form  the  surface  of  the  earthy  many  miles  probably  in 
thickness^  and  whether  below  the  sea  or  not — may^  by  the 
jarring  vibration  caused  in  the  overstrained  rocks  as  they  sni^ 
apart^  propagated  on  either  side  through  their  continuous 
masses  in  undulatory  pulsations^  be  the  true  cause  of  the  earth- 
quake ? — and  should  any  of  these  fissures,  opening  downwards, 
penetrate  so  far  into  a  heated  lava-mass  below  as  to  give  rise 
to  its  ebuUition  by  relieving  it  from  the  excess  of  pressure  that 
confines  its  intensely  elastic  gases  or  interstitial  vapour^— of 
a  lava-dyke  or  a  volcanic  eruption  ? 

I  cannot  but  think  the  more  reasonable  theory  to  be,  that 
the  volcanic  eruption  is  thus  brought  on  by  the  same  primary 
cause  as  the  earthquake,  namely,  the  expansion  of  some 
deeply-seated  mass  of  mineral  matter,  owing  to  augmentation 
of  temperature  or  diminution  of  pressure. 

This,  in  fact,  accords  with  what  Mr.  Mallet  himself  says 
in  another  part  of  his  Report* : — "  There  is  more  than  a  mere 
vaguely-admitted  connexion  between  the  earthquake  and  vol- 
cano, as  heretofore  commonly  acknowledged — so  vaguely,  that 
the  earthquake  has  sometimes  been  stated  as  the  cause  of  the 
volcano,  and  sometimes  the  volcano  of  the  earthquake,  neith^ 
view  being  the  expression  of  the  truth  of  nature.  They  are  not 
in  the  relation  to  each  other  of  cause  and  effect,  but  are  both 
unequal  manifestations  of  a  common  force  under  different  con- 
ditions.^'  In  this  view  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  fully  concur ; 
but  it  appears  to  me,  on  the  grounds  dwelt  on  above,  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  advocated  by  Mr.  Mallet  himself,  that 
the  earthquake  is  the  re^uft  of  a  submarine  volcanic  eruption. 

§  15.  Progression  of  Plutonic  action, — ^The  analogy  of  vol- 
canic phenomena,  which  present  occasional  paroxysms,  but 
generally  exhibit  minor  developments  at  successive  intervals, 
or  a  continuous  moderate  activity,  leads  to  the  belief  that  the 

t  Fourth  Report  on  Earthquake  Fhenomenay  p.  67,  in  Brit  Assoc. 
Report,  1858. 
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action  of  the  pbttofdc  forces  likewise  has  probably  been  some- 
times paroxysmal^  sometimes  gradual  (frequent  moderate 
efforts  alternating  with  intervals  of  quiescence)— sometimes 
continuous^  but  slow  and  comparatively  tranquil — ^like  a  creep. 
Such  a  view  of  the  conduct  of  plutonic  enei^  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  observations  of  geologists  upon  the  number^ 
less  examples  of  changes  of  level  and  disturbances  in  the 
superficial  rocks.  It  is  to  be  remarked^  as  Mr.  Hopkins  says 
in  his  paper  on  the  Lake-district  (1848)^  that  dislocation  and 
elevation  are  not  necessarily  produced  to  an  equal  extent  by 
the  same  plutonic  action,  ''Great  dislocations  may  have 
been  the  result  of  more  violent,  and  great  elevations  that  of 
more  continued  or  more  frequently  repeated  action  of  the 
elevatory  forces.^'  It  is  nevertheless  true,  as  has  been  said 
above,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  dislocation  is  usually 
observable  in  the  most  elevated  tracts  of  the  earth's  surfiace— 
the  mountain-ranges  of  the  globe — ^and  that  as  we  recede  firom 
them,  the  fewer  and  the  less  violent  in  general  are  the  derange- 
ments visible  in  the  superficial  rocks,  such  as  faults,  dykes, 
vertical  or  high  angular  tilting,  contortions  of  strata,  &c. 

Mr.  Darwin  expresses  the  opinion  that  mountain-chains 
are  only  subridiary  phenomena  to  wide  continental  elerations, 
effected  very  slowly  and  by  repeated  shocks,  with  intervals  of 
rest ;  every  shock  being  attended  with  one  or  more  fractures, 
and  the  injection  of  lava  or  fluid  stone  of  some  kind  from 
beneath  into  them,  followed  by  its  cooling  and  consolidation. 
''  In  the  Conception  earthquake  of  1835  there  were  800  suc- 
cessive shocks ;  so  the  fluid  stone  must  have  been  pumped  into 
the  axis  by  as  many  separate  strokes  *J*  He  believes  that  the 
ridges  of  the  Cordilleras  were  upheaved  by  steps  as  slow,  pro- 
bably, as  those  which  create  a  mountain  by  the  successive  accu- 
mulation of  the  matters  erupted  from  an  intermittent  volcano. 

*  Darwin  *'  On  the  identity  of  the  force  which  elevates  continents  with 
that  which  occasions  volcanic  outbursts "  (Geol.  Trans.  2nd  ser.  vol.  v. 
p.  610). 
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§  16.  MeUtmofpUam. — ^During  all  these  alternating  periods 
of  oonYulsion  and  repose,  the  internal  heat  is,  no  donbt,  pass- 
ing, both  by  condnction  and  conTection^throngh  whatever  rocky 
mnascfii  intervene  between  the  intensely  heated  matter  beneath 
and  the  external  sorfiRce  of  the  globe,  accompanied  by  water, 
steam,  or  gases,  conveying  chemical  agents  of  various  kinds. 
By  this  means  many  metamorphic  eflbcts  must  be  produced  on 
those  rocks.  As  a  general  rule,  the  signs  of  metamorphism  and 
disturbance  are  met  with  together,  and  in  similar  proportions. 
M.  d'Archiac,  in  the  Prefiu^  to  the  volume  of  his  '  History' 
for  1858,  justly  calls  attention  to  the  bet  of  consolidation  and 
tendency  to  metamorphism  in  the  sedimentary  strata  of  moun* 
tain  masses,  exhibited  by  the  hardening  of  the  limestones, 
their  assuming  certain  peculiarities  of  colour  and  firequently 
Bubcrystalline  and  even  saccharoid  textures,  the  conversion  of 
the  laminated  marls  and  sandy  clays  into  schistose  beds,  and 
the  indurated  and  compact  character  of  the  sandy  elements. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  continuations  of  the  same  beds,  when 
forming  horizontal  table-lands  or  extended  pluns  composed  of 
conformable  and  undisturbed  strata,  exhibit  entirely  distinct 
mineral  characters,  being  comparatively  unsolidified,  and  put- 
ting on  very  different  features  of  colour  and  texture  *.  These 
different  characters  of  the  same  set  of  rocks — ^according  as 
they  have  been  disturbed  and  crumpled  up,  or  remain  almost 
in  their  original  repose — ^are  exhibited  in  formations  of  all 
ages,  and  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  greater  amount  of 
metamorphism  is  mainly  due  to  the  greater  energy  of  dynamical 

causes  t* 
It  is,  then,  only  what  might  be  anticipated,  that  the  class 

of  rocks  which  have  generally  sustained  the  greatest  amount  of 

*  See,  in  proof  of  this,  Murchison's  description  of  the  horizontal  low 
plateaux  of  soft  clay,  or  sand,  which  in  part  of  Russia  represent  the  Silu- 
rum  syBtem  ('Sauria,'  chap,  ii),  wlule  in  the  Ural  they  have  been  con- 
verted  into  crystalline  schists,  quartzite,  and  granular  marble. 

t  Address  of  Professor  E.  Forbes  to  the  Geological  Society,  1854,  p.76. 
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derangement^  namely  the  foliated  or  schistose  crystallines^  and 
which  are  also  nsnally  found  in  closest  proximity  to  the  in- 
trusiye  granitic  matter^  have  suffered  also  the  greatest  amount 
of  metamorphism — to  such  an  extent^  indeed,  as  to  be  no 
longer  recognisable  as  strata  of  arenaceous,  calcareous,  or 
argillaceous  sediments,  which  they  perhaps  were  before  they 
were  exposed  to  intense  heat,  permeated  by  hot  water  or 
«team  conveying  chemical  reagents  of  great  activity,  possibly 
fused  and  reconsolidated  under  vast  pressures  and  powerful 
internal  movements.  There  is  nothing  improbable,  or  irre- 
concileable  with  the  results  of  experimental  research,  in  the 
idea  that,  by  exposure  to  such  influences,  strata  of  ordinary 
day,  sand,  silt,  or  calcareous  mud,  maybe  eventually^ changed 
into  crystalline  limestones,  slates,  mica-schist,  gneiss,  or  gra- 
nite itself.  The  so-called  metamorphic  rocks  may  be  readily 
believed  to  have  had  such  an  origin ;  and  we  may  conceive 
this  process  of  extreme  metamorphism  to  have  been  going  on 
firom  the  beginning  of  time,  and  to  be  still  in  progress  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth's  crust,  creating  fresh  suppUes  of  molten 
or  liquefied  and  intensdy  heated  granitic  matter  out  of  the 
inferior  beds  of  sedimentary  deposit  firom  the  superficial 
waters,  after  they  have  been  covered  by  many  thousands  of 
feet  in  thickness  of  similar  strata,  and  perhaps  depressed  to 
depths  where  the  subterranean  igneous  energy  is  at  work  in 
su£Sicient  intensity. 

§  17.  It  is,  however,  quite  imnecessary  to  suppose  (although 
the  doctrine  is  maintained  by  a  large  class  of  geologists)  that 
the  peculiar  laminar  structure  of  the  chief  crystalline  (or  meta- 
morphic) rocks  is  identical  with  the  original  stratification  of  the 
clays,  sands,  mud,  and  silt,  out  of  which  they  have  been  elabo- 
rated. It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  tremendous  processes 
they  must  have  undergone  can  have  left  untouched  the  slight 
seams,  or  variations  of  colour  and  texture,  which  constitute  the 
marks  of  stratification  in  ordinary  sedimentary  strata.  More- 
over in  the  day-slates,  which  lie  generally  at  the  outer  limit  of 
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the  metamorphic  rockB^  we  obBerve  the  gradual  and  idtimately 
complete  obliteration  of  these  marks,  and  the  assamption  of  a 
new  divisional  stmcture — cleavage — ^under  the  action  of  bat 
a  moderate  degree  of  metamorphism.  Is  it  possible,  then^ 
to  imagine  that  in  the  micaceous  schists  and  gneissic  rocks, 
which  have  undergone  a  much  greater  amount  of  metamorphic 
action,  these  marks  of  stratification  should  have  been  pre- 
served in  all  their  original  dirtinctness,  or,  rather,  rendered  &r 
more  distinct  than  they  originally  were  ?  It  is  surely  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  in  them  likewise  (as  in  the  day- 
slates)  the  seams  of  stratification  have  been  wholly  obliterated 
and  a  new  divisional  structure  introduced  by  the  powerful 
chemical  and  mechanical  agencies  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed.  The  mode  in  which  this  laminated  or  foliated  struc- 
ture may  have  been  impressed  on  a  granitic  magma  I  have 
explained  by  the  analogy  of  the  laminar  trachytic  lavas,  to 
which,  beyond  all  question,  that  identical  and  peculiar  struc- 
ture was  given  at  the  same  time  with,  or  immediately  previous 
to,  their  crumpling,  crushing,  and  adgzag  folding.  And,  indeed 
(as  I  have  already  observed),  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any 
other  result  from  the  tremendous  squeeze  which  the  upper 
layers  of  a  semi-solid  granitoidal  mass  must  have  sustained 
during  its  pressure  against  and  upheaval  through  an  axial 
firacture  in  the  overlying  rocks,  by  the  expansive  force  of  some 
still  lower  matter  *.    Moreover,  the  crumpling  efiect  resulting 

*  M.  Delease  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  granite — one  eruptiyey  the  other 
metamorphic ;  the  latter  taking  often  a  gneUaoid  structure.  Gneiss  is 
known  often  to  show  polished  and  striated  surfiaces,  proving  a  sliding 
and  slipping  of  its  parls  (Schlagintweit  on  the  Bavarian  Alps).  In 
mica-schists  these  marks  of  friction  are  yet  more  general  and  unmis- 
takeable. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  folia- 
tion of  the  gneissoid  rocks  can  he  fully  argued.  In  a  paper  read  before 
the  Geological  Society  12th  May,  1858;  I  entered  upon  it  to  some  ex- 
tent (see  The  Geologist,  no.  ix.)  The  late  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Mr.  Darwin, 
as  is  well  known,  concurred  in  the  opinion  here  given,  that,  at  least  as 
Tespects  the  oldest  or  fundamental  gneiss,  its  foliated  structure  is  not  due 
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firom  the  intenae  friction  of  such  a  wedge  of  rock^  forcing 
along  with  it  the  laminated  layers  of  semicrystalline  matter^ 
seems  to  explain  satisfieu^rily  the  otherwise  enigmatical  &ctof 
the  frequent  ^fan-shaped'  disposition  of  the  gneissoid  schists^ 
and  their  general  dip  towards  the  axis  of  the  mountain-range 
on  the  flank  of  which  they  appear,  as  in  the  Alps,  the  Ural, 
the  Himalayas,  and  other  known  instances. 

§  18.  A  word  remains  to  be  said  as  to  the  circumstances 
which  may  immediately  occasion  any  development  of  subter- 
ranean energy,  whether  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale.  If  the 
reasoning  pursued  in  the  foregoing  pages  has  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  latent  force  of  subterranean  expansion  under 
very  lai^e  areas  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  well  as  smaller  ones, 
is  often  pressing  with  great  and  increasing  euei^  against  the 
resistances  opposed  to  it  from  above,  we  may  be  sure  that 
occasions  will  occur  when,  these  resistances  being  almost  over- 
come and  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  the  slightest  casual 
diminution  in  any  of  their  elements  wiU  give  the  signal  for 
their  yielding,  and  bring  about  the  paroxysm  which  had,  in 
fact,  been  long  imminent,  and  needed  but  this  slight  change 
(like  the  last  drop  added  to  the  cup)  to  burst  into  action. 

The  facts  observed  on  already,  in  regard  to  the  eruptions  of 
Stromboli  and  other  permanently  active  volcanos  being  most 
violent  in  stormy  weather  and  with  a  low  barometric  pressure 
(p.  41),  accord  with  this  reasonable  supposition ;  and  we 
should  anticipate  that  a  similar  change  in  the  atmospheric 
pressure  upon  a  wider  area  may  give  the  signal  for  the  occur- 
rence of  earthquake-shocks  on  a  larger  scale.  This  view  is 
supported  by  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Mallet  and 
M.  Perrey  as  to  these  phenomena,  which  are  certainly  found 
to  be  more  frequent  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer,  and  most 

to  original  sedimentajy  deposition,  but  to  the  movement  of  the  particles 
imder  great  pressure  while  the  mass  was  in  a  condition  of  imperfect 
igneous  fluidity.  Professor  Naumann  has  still  more  recently  advocated 
the  same  view,  which  is,  however,  resisted  by  Messrs.  Lyell,  Murchison, 
Geikie,  and  othen*. 
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frequent  at  the  antuiniuil  equinox,  when  sudden  fidls  of  the 
barometer  are  common,  and  alao  at  times  of  new  and  fiill 
moon,  and  when  the  moon  is  nearest  the  earth.  M.  Parey 
concludes  from  these  results  that  a  tidal  action  operates  on 
the  fluid  matter  (I  should  rather  say,  on  the  elastic  steam  or 
gases  contained  in  the  matter)  beneath  the  earth's  crust. 

§  19.  But  if  this  be  so,  the  question  arises,  whether  such 
tidal  action,  suddenly  and  violently  called  forth  at  any  time, 
may  have  determined  the  particular  position  of  the  principal 
dislocations  of  the  globe's  surfiice?  Will  it,  for  example, 
account  for  the  very  remarkable  preponderance  of  eleyated 
land  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  especially  between  the  40th 
and  70th  parallels  of  latitude ;— or  for  the  peculiar  angular 
projections  o{  nearly  all  the  great  masses  of  land  towards  the 
south,  while  towards  the  north  they  exhibit  a  great  longitu- 
dinal extension  parallel  to  the  equator  ?  This  configuration 
is  so  general  as  to  give  to  each  of  the  continents  an  outline 
composed  of  a  series  of  unequal  and  irregular  but  nearly  equi<* 
lateral  triangles,  the  apex  of  each  uniformly  pointing  south- 
wards, and  the  sides  of  course  ranging  obliquely  to  both  the 
equator  and  meridian,  and  varying  httie  fi*om  N.E.-S.W.  and 
N.W.-S.E.  •  Again,  the  two  longest  rectilinear  stretches  of 
continuous  (or  all  but  continuous)  land  in  the  Old  World  have 
almost  precisely  these  same  opposite  directions  of  N.E.-S.W. 
and  N.W.-S.E.,  the  one  extending  from  Behring's  Straits  to 
the  Cape  of  Gkx>d  Hope,  the  other  from  Donegal  to  Van  Die- 
men^s  Land^.  At  the  intersection  of  these  two  lines  we  find 
the  Himalayas  and  Thibetan  platform — ^the  highest  and  most 
massive  elevation  on  the  surface  of  the  globe;  and  through 
nearly  every  part  of  their  remaining  course  they  either  coincide 
with  or  run  parallel  to,  and  at  no  great  distance  fi*om,  the  prin- 
cipal mountain-ranges  of  the  continents  they  respectively 
traverse. 

In  the  western  hemisphere  a  similar  law  prevails.     The 

*  See  the  Map  appended  to  thia  volume. 
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great  western  axial  and  eruptive  ranges  traverse  the  wliole 
extent  of  both  Americas  firom  Behring's  Straits  to  Cape 
Horn,  with  a  general  N.W.-S.E.  direction,  and  are  met,  or 
nearly  met,  on  the  eastern  side  by  two  transverse  N.E.-S.W. 
ranges ;  one  stretching  alone  the  whole  north-eastern  coast  of 
Greenland  (but  broken  at  finrs  mtf),  through  Labrador, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  AUeghanies,  towards  Mexico ;  the  other 
firom  the  coast  north  of  Cape  St.  Boqne,  through  Brazil,  to  the 
Andes  about  Potosi.  This  last  line  may  be  considered,  per- 
haps, as  continued  to  the  east  beyond  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Atlantic,  from  Cape  Verde,  through  the  Atlas  range  ot 
Morocco,  across  the  Straits  of  Oibraltar,  Spain,  Brittany, 
Wales,  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  Norway,  to  the  North 
Cape. 

Another  remarkable  fiict  of  a  similar  character  is,  that  the 
general  N.W.~S.E.  direction  oi  the  great  eruptive  fissure  of 
Western  America  is  almost  antipodal  to  the  similar  erup- 
tive fissure  of  Eastern  Asia,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  but  the 
prolongation ;  the  two  togetha^'-continued  (as  we  may  pre- 
sume them  to  be)  through  South  Shetland  on  one  side,  and 
South  Victoria  on  the  other,  of  the  South  Pole — ^nearly  bi- 
secting the  entire  surfieu^  of  the  globe  *. 

Does  not  this  singular  chain  of  coincidences — which  cannot 
be  merely  fortuitous — suggest  the  notion  that  the  sudden  and 
violent  rise  of  a  tidal  wave  of  subterranean  expansion,  accom- 
panied by  its  antipodal  swell,  may  have  firactured  the  earth's 
crust  along  lines  diagonal  to  the  direction  of  rotation  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  the  attraction  of  some  erratic  planetary  body 
passing  rapidly  near  the  earth  north  of  the  equator  and  in  a 
meridional  direction,  by  momentarily  lessening  the  amount 
of  pressure  upon  the  superficial  area  beneath  it,  may  have 
occasioned  the  rise  of  a  tidal  wave  in  the  underlying  elastic 

*  The  two  Rpots  of  the  whole  earth  in  which  the  volcanic  forces  are 
now  meet  active,  viz.  the  wreath  of  islands  around  Borneo  in  the  Pacific, 
and  the  circuit  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  are  exactly  antipodal. 
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matter,  powerfol  enough  to  split  the  croBt  in  this  aeries  of 
oblique  sigzag  fissures  and  their  antipodals?  The  removal  of 
but  a  moderate  amount  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  may  have 
sufficed  to  produce  this  effect;  and  if  we  must  suppose  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  to  have  necessarily  partaken  of  the 
disturbance,  there  are  not  wanting  appearances,  in  the  sudden 
breaks  of  the  succession  of  stratified  rocks  and  their  organic 
contents,  indicating  the  possible  occurrence  in  past  time  of 
more  than  one  cataclysm  of  this  character. 

§  20.  However  this  may  be,  geologists  are  now  generally 
agreed,  fi*om  paheontological  evidence,  that  osciUations  of 
level  have  occurred  firequently  on  many,  if  not  on  all  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface,  each  having  been  alternately  elevated  and 
depressed  more  than  once — ^indeed,  repeatedly.  Where  the 
continents  now  spread  themselves,  seas  once  rolled ;  and  where 
the  ocean  now  prevails,  land  formerly  existed.  This  alternate 
rise  and.  &11  has  unquestionably  been  going  on  more  or  less, 
though  irregularly,  for  countless  ages;  but  whether  in  a 
uniform  or  in  a  progressively  diminishing  ratio  is  a  question 
upon  which  geologists  are  divided  in  opinion.  As  respects 
the  volcanic  forces,  their  activity  certainly  does  not  appear  to 
have  lessened  in  any  degree  fiK)m  the  earliest  ages  to  which 
geological  observation  can  look  back,  up  to  the  present  day. 
Analogy  therefore  might  be  held  to  support  the  opinion  that 
the  development  of  plutonic  action  has  been  equally  uniform. 
And  if  we  believe-— as  we  not  unreasonably  may — that  the  sub- 
terranean granitic  matter,  which  has  been  so  generally  thrust 
up  through  sedimentary  strata,  may  have  been  derived  fix>m 
the  fusion  and  crystallization  of  similar  strata  depressed  to  a 
level  sufficiently  within  the  influence  of  the  internal  heat,  the 
successive  processes  of  fusion,  crystallization,  upheaval,  con- 
version into  sediment  by  meteoric  and  organic  agencies,  de- 
pression^ and  refusion,  may  have  been  continuing  in  endless 
rotation  firom  aU  eternity. 

This  supposition,  however,  involves  the  further  assumption 
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^lat  the  outward  transihission  of  heat  from  the  interior  of  the 
globe — the  primum  mobile  of  the  whole  series — has  likewise 
been  going  on  without  diminution  through  all  past  time.  On 
the  other  hand^  the  opposite  view^  namely  that  there  has 
been  a  progressive  decrease  in  the  energy  of  plutonic  action^ 
coincides  with  the  popular^  notion  that  the  globe  is  slowly 
cooling  from  a  once  wholly  molten^  perhaps  gaseous^  or  nebular 
state.  I  will  not  attempt  any  argument  for  or  against  either 
of  these  theories^  more  especially  since  the  evidence  by  which 
the  question  must  be  determined  is  mainly  palseontological.  I 
content  myself  with  saying  that  the  latter  appears  to  me  to 
offer  the  most  probable  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  source 
of  the  internal  heat  of  the  globe^  which  seems^  moreover^  to  be 
supported  by  considerations  derived  from  astronomical  data. 

Creneral  Conclusions  on  Telluric  Phenomena. 

1.  The  earUest  ascertainable  condition  of  the  lowest-known 
matter  forming  the  substance  of  the  globe  is  that  of  a 
granitoidal  triple  mineral  compound;  consisting  generally  of 
febpar,  quartz,  and  mica,  in  a  crystalline  or  granular,  but 
nevertheless  at  times^  if  not  always^  in  a  softened  and  semi- 
liquid  state,  owing  apparently  to  the  interstitial  mechanical 
mixture  of  water  or  the  vapour  of  water,  holding  probably 
more  or  less  silex  in  solution,  among  its  crystals;  this 
'  magma^  bemg  at  an  intense,  and  occasionally  an  increasing 
temperature,  and  consequently  in  a  state  of  violent  elastic 
tension,  by  which  it  presses  forcibly  against  the  overlying 
and  resisting  solid  masses. 

2.  The  highest  layers  of  this  matter  seem  to  have  been  by 
that  upward  pressure,  acting  on  them  while  in  a  pasty  or 
semi-solid  state,  so  squeezed  and  set  in  motion  whenever  the 
giving  way  of  the  overlying  rocks  allowed  of  any  upward 
movement,  as  to  acquire  a  more  or  less  laminar  arrangen^ent 
of  their  component  crystals,  and  in  this  state  to  have  been 
repeatedly  split  and  penetrated  by  the  intrusion  of  some  of 
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the  more  Uqtiid  matter  be&eafh^  and  often  bodily  forced  up 
the  axial  fissure  of  dislocation  in  crumpled  aogzag  folds  or 
nprightwalkofsoM  crystalline  laminated  rock,  to  the  onter 
sorfiice  of  the  globe.  In  their  rise  they  would  necessarily 
shoulder  off  on  either  side  huge  masses  of  the  overlying 
strata,  which^  shored  horixontally,  or  sliding  down  laterally 
by  their  own  weight,  have  been  in  their  turn  likewise,  when 
sufficiently  soft  or  pliable,  crumpled  np  into  more  or  leas 
irregular  parallel  folds,  of  which  the  flexures  are  necessarily 
deepest,  most  fireqnent  and  dose  near  the  axis  of  elevation, 
and  gradually  become  lower  and  wider  as  they  recede  firom 
it — subject,  of  conrse,  to  fireqnent  irrq^ular  variations  in  the 
direction  and  amount  of  flexure,  determined  by  their  greater 
or  less  solidity  and  structural  arrangement,  as  well  as  by  the 
interference  of  pre-existing  resistances,  or  subsequent  change 
of  position. 

8.  The  fissures  which  by  these  disturbances  are  formed  in  any 
of  the  solid  rocks  in  such  positions  as  to  open  or  gape  down- 
wards into  the  heated  lava  or  granitic  matter  beneath  (and 
such  will  be  for  the  most  part  formed  along  the  margin  of 
the  elevated  areas,  or  the  inferior  bends  of  the  rocky  flexures, 
where  the  strain  is  most  intense),  will  be  injected  by  the 
instantaneous  intumescence  of  this  matter  (owing  to  its 
comparative  relief  fix>m  pressure),  which  on  consolidation 
will  seal  up  the  fissure  and  produce  a  plate  or  '  dyke'  of 
crystalline  igneous  rock. 

4.  The  snap  and  jar  accompanying  the  rending  of  every  such 
fissure  and  the  violent  injection  of  heated  matter  into  it 
occasion  an  undulatory  vibration  in  the  adjoining  masses 
of  solid  rock  forming  the  sides  of  the  rent,  which,  trans- 
mitted through  the  continuation  of  these  beds,  produces 
the  effect  of  an  earthquake-shock,  more  or  less  violent  in 
proportion  to  the  force  and  magnitude  of  the  rent,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  preceding  tension,  the  position  of  the  point 
or  line  of  firacture,  and  the  nature  of  the  rocks  through 
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which  the  shock  is  ttansmitted.  And  the  saperficial  fisstirizig 
of  the  strata  above  by  the  transmissioii  of  these  earthquake- 
waves  probably  produces  many  of  those  minor  cracks,  or 
solutions  of  continuity,  and  faults  (that  is,  irregular  eleva- 
tion or  depression  of  the  alternate  sides  of  a  crevice)  which 
are  so  numerous  in  all  elevated  strata. 

5.  It  is  only  when  a  crevice  penetrates  to  some  pocket  or 
focus  of  liquefied  igneous  matter  that  it  gives  occasion  to 
the  formation  of  a  dyke ;  and  should  the  upward  projection 
of  such  matter  force  it  so  far  upafissure  as  to  obtain  free,  or 
approximatively  &ee,  communication  with  the  atmosphere 
or  shallow  water,  it  will  enter  into  violent  ebullition  (t.  e. 
volcanic  eruption),  more  or  less  temporary,  until  the  extra- 
vasation of  heated  matter  and  escape  of  vapour  have  cooled 
down  the  contents  of  the  fissure,  or  the  portion  of  underlying 
matter  with  which  it  commxmicates,  so  far  as  to  give  the 
predominance  to  the  ever-powerful  forces  of  repression. 

6.  The  mineral  matter  (lava)  so  erupted  is  sometimes  in  a 
state  of  complete  glassy  fusion,  but  more  usually  in  one  of 
more  or  less  imperfect  crjnstallization,  the  mobility  imparted 
to  the  component  granules  or  crystals  by  interstitial  heated 
water  or  steam  in  a  great  d^ree  occasioning  its  fluidity, 
though  this  hA  often  very  imperfect.  The  escape  of  this 
vapour  hastens  the  consolidation  of  the  matter,  and  the  re- 
sulting lava^rock  is  usually  more  porous  and  fine-grained 
than  the  plutonic  lava  consolidated  under  greater  pressure, 
and  is  more  varied  in  mineral  character,  owing,  probably, 
to  changes  which  it  has  undergone  during  repeated  fiision 
(or  liquefaction)  and  recrystallization  under  varying  con- 
ditions of  pressure  and  temperature  previous  to  its  eruption. 

7.  The  erupted  matters,  both  fragm^itary  and  consolidated, 
generally  accumulate  over  the  vent  in  a  conical  mound,  the 
orifice  whence  the  eruptive  explosions  proceeded  being 
marked  by  a  saucer-  or  cup-shaped  hollow  or  crater.  By 
the  accumulation  of  repeated  gecta  a  volcanic  mountain  is 

x2 
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formed,  oompoBed  gena*ally  of  alteooatiiig  beds  of  firag- 
mentary  matter  and  conaolidated  lava.  These  are  ttsiially 
penetrated  by  nomerons  dykes,  by  the  injection  of  which 
into  its  mass  the  bulk  and  height  of  the  mountain  are  also 
more  or  less  augmented. 

8.  These  outward  eruptions  of  the  internal  heated  matter  are 
sometimes  accompanied  or  followed  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  surrounding  or  adjoining  area  (together  with  the  super- 
posed volcanic  masses),  sometimes  by  its  elevation.  And, 
as  a  general  fact,  the  upheaval  by  plutonic  action  of  any 
area  of  the  globe's  snrfiice  is  usually  attended  by  the  sub- 

.  sidence  of  some  other  not  very  distant  area,  and  by  volcanic 
eruption    firom  some  adjoining  or  intervening  point  or 

series  of  points. 

9.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  originating  cause  of 
these  changes  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  the  unequal  trans- 
mission through  it  of  heat  from  beneath  upwards,  owing  to 
variations  in  the  covering  surfaces  firom  the  deposition  of 
marine  and  other  aqueous  sediments  at  the  bottom  or  on 
the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  the  abrasion  of  the  land, — ^heat 
being  thus  driven  to  accumulate  partially,  increasing  in 
some  parts,  diminishing  in  others,  according  to  the  varying 
weight  and  conducting  powers  of  the  overlying  masses. 
Where  the  temperature  is  increasing,  and  the  subterranean 
matter  consequently  swelling,  the  area  above  suffers  eleva- 
tion with  all  its  accompanying  phenomena :  where  it  is  de- 
creasing, the  overlying  subaqueous  or  subaerial  areas  un- 
dei^  depression,  from  the  shrinking  of  the  matter  below. 

10.  The  source  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  globe,  which  is  the 
primum  mobile  of  the  whole  series  of  changes,  is  a  question 
the  solution  of  which  I  will  not  attempt,  further  than  by 
saying  that  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  owing  to  the  oxida- 
tion of  any  metallic  nucleus  by  penetration  of  water  or  the 
atmosphere  (a  theory  given  up  by  Davy,  its  inventor); 
nor  do  I  understand  how  it  can  be  due  to  the  generation 
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of  electric  currents  within  the  globe^  as  has  sometimes 
been^  suggested.  Some  writers  still  insist  ujx)n  the  fact 
of  Yolcanic  orifices  being  found  generally  in  islands,  or 
adjoining  the  sea,  as  proving  that  their  phenomena  are 
occasioned  by  the  access  of  water  from  above  to  the  vol- 
canic focus  beneath.  Two  leading  objections  to  this  view 
have  always  constrained  me  to  reject  it :  viz.,  1st,  that  a 
motive  power  is  wanting  to  initiate  the  series  of  operations, 
by  forming  the  fissures  through  which  the  water  is  to  pene- 
trate to  the  volcanic  focus ;  2ndly,  that,  supposing  these  to 
be  formed  in  some  unknown  manner  (of  which  the  theory 
does  not  afford  a  glimpse),  the  result  might  possibly  be  a 
sudden  explosive  outburst,  but  hardly  the  long-continued, 
sometimes  even  permanent  and  almost  tranquil  eruptions, 
which  are  among  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  active  vol- 
canos.  I  incline  rather  to  the  supposition  of  a  gradually 
cooling  nucleus,  still  retaining  much  of  the  intense  tem- 
perature possessed  by  it  at  the  time  of  its  original  formation. 
The  nature  of  heat,  however,  is  as  yet  such  an  impene- 
trable mystery,  that  this  is  a  region  of  conjecture  into 
which  I  scruple  to  enter. 

The  theory  suggested  above  as  to  the  emanation  of  the  cen- 
tral heat  not  only  provides  a  reasonable  origin  for  plutonic 
upheavals  and  the  formation  of  fissures  and  faults,  but  also 
for  the  occasional  extravasation  and  ebullition  of  some  portion 
of  the  subterranean  mineral  matters  (known,  as  far  as  we 
are  acquainted  with  them,  to  contain  water)  which  increased 
temperature  or  diminished  pressure  has  liquefied  and  caused 
to  effervesce.  It  moreover  accounts  for  the  relative  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  elevated  ranges  and  the  eruptive  ones. 
One  hypothesis  alone  suffices  to  explain  the  whole  series 
of  terrestrial  phenomena — elevations  and  subsidences  in  mass, 
earthquake-shocks,  and  volcanic  eruptions,  as  well  as  their 
mutual  relations — that  hypothesis  being,  the  shifting  of  the 
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flow  of  heftt  (which  we  know  to  be  ^cmtiniially  rising  out 
of  the  interior  of  the  earth)  from  one  snbtenranean  mass  of 
mineral  matter  to  another.  It  has  been  shown  that  soch  a 
shifting  is  not  only  probable^  but  inevitable,  through  the  ever- 
varying  capacities  for  the  conduction  of  heat  of  those  areas 
of  the  globe  which  are  respectivdy  subaerial  and  subaqueous 
— ^variations  that  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  varying 
influence  of  the  oceanic,  meteoric,  and  organic  forces. 

This  theory  seems  to  me  to  explain  both  the  plutonic  and 
the  volcanic  phenomena  better  than  any  other,  and  the  harmony 
and  general  accordance  of  all  its  parts  is  the  best  test  of  its 
truth. 
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CATALOGUE 

AND 

DESCRIPnON  OF  VOLCANOS, 

NOW,  OR  RECENTLY,  IN  ACTIVITY;  WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT 
OF  EARLIER  VOLCANIC  FORMATIONS. 


PREFATORY  REMARKS. 

In  the  following  list  of  the  known  Tolcanos  and  volcanic  forma- 
tions, the  furangement  pnrsned  has  been  dictated  rather  by 
reference  to  the  main  lines  of  Tolcanic  disturbance  and  erup- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  globe  than  by  purely  geographical 
considerations.  I  have  availed  myself  to  a  certain  extent  of 
the  previous  compilations  of  Yon  Buch,  Humboldt,  and  Dau- 
beny,  as  well  as  of  original  somrces  of  information ;  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  condense  the  accounts  of  phenomena  reported 
by  various  observers  at  different  times  and  places,  avoiding  as 
much  as  possible  the  repetition  of  identical  and  unimportant 
facts.  And  I  have  not  thought  it  consistent  with  my  purpose 
to  dwell  upon  the  obscure  and  more  or  less  fabulous  state- 
ments of  such  events  as  have  been  transmitted  from  distant 
ages  by  the  early  poets  or  historians. 

The  chief  daim  that  I  venture  to  advance  in  &vour  of  my 
compilation,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  authors  mentioned 
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above^  rests  upon  the  intelligible  chairacter  of  the  phenomena 
described,  arising  from  the  simplicity  and  general  uniformity 
of  the  laws  of  yolcanic  action  to  which,  as  indicated  in  the 
preceding  pages,  I  refer  them;  whereas  the  descriptions  of 
the  same  erents  or  appearances  ^ven  in  the  works  referred 
to  are  in  too  many  instances  rendered  yague  and  unintelli- 
gible (to  my  comprehension  at  least)  by  continual  references 
to  the  purely  imaginary  theory  of  upheaval  or  elevation- 
craters.  It  is  impossible  for  a  disciple  to  possess  a  dear  idea 
of  the  proceedings  of  any  one  volcano,  or  of  the  origin  of  any 
volcanic  mountain,  who  is  taught  that  it  is  an  error  to  sup- 
pose such  mountains  to  be  formed  by  accumulation  of  empted 
matters,  and  that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  mere  hollow 
blisters  {vessies)  formed  by  the  inflation,  at  one  stroke  {(Pun 
seul  coup),  of  previously  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  beds*. 
The  observer  sees  accumulation  rapidly  going  on  before  his 
eyes,  by  the  ejection  of  fragmentary  matters  and  the  pouring 
forth  of  lava-streams,  one  layer  heaped  up  over  another,  from 
every  active  volcano  he  examines.  This  fact  is  not  denied. 
But  he  is  told  nevertheless  that  volcanic  mountains  are  not 
built  up  in  that  manner,  but  by  some  imaginary,  never- wit- 
nessedf  process  of  sudden  inflation;  and  no  test  or  criterion 
is  afibrded  him  by  which  to  distinguish  masses  admittedly 
the  product  of  accumulation,  from  those  which  are  declared 
to  have  swelled  up ''  in  a  night,  like  the  gourd  of  the  prophet.'' 
Under  such  guidance,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  ac- 
quire any  clear  or  definite  idea  of  the  volcanic  phenomena,  or 
of  the  origin  or  disposition  of  any  volcanic  formations;  and 

*  Humboldt,  Kosmos,  iv.  part  1.  (Sabine's  translation)  p.  224;  Von 
Bucb,  Canaries;  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Becherches  sur  le  Mont  Etna, 
p.  133;  Daubeny,  Volcanos,  ed.  1848,  pp.  634-^;  Bufr^noy,  Terrains  de 
Naples,  p.  360. 

t  The  only  two  instances  adduced  by  Humboldt,  in  which  such  an  event 
is  supposed  to  have  been  actually  witnessed,  are  that  of  Methone,  reported 
in  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses  (!),  and  that  of  JoruUo,  now  ascertained,  by 
M.  de  Saussure's  recent  examination,  to  be  a  case  of  ordinary  eruptive 
accumulation.     (See  pp.  81-83,  supra,) 
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any  description  of  such  phenomena  or  formations  drawn  np 
under  the  influence  of  this  straage  theory  must  be  confusing 
and  perplexing  to  the  student  rather  than  instructive. 

This  has  been  my  chief  motive  for  framing  the  accompany <• 
ing  Catalogue,  which  at  least  avoids  that  source  of  vagueness 
and  uncertainty  in  the  description  of  phenomena  and  results, 
which  in  the  works  of  the  authors  referred  to  could  not  but 
arise  from  their  indefinite  and  erroneous  views  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  volcanic  action. 

In  the  body  of  this  work  it  was  stated  that  a  more  or  less 
distinct  parallelism  or  coincidence  is  traceable  between  the 
leading  mountain-chains  of  the  two  hemispheres,  and  the 
linear  bands  of  volcanic  vents,  active  or  extinct,  insular  or 
continental,  by  which  they  are  traversed. 

In  the  New  World  this  circumstance  is  perhaps  most 
strikingly  apparent,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  show  when 
describing  its  volcanic  formations.  The  Old  Worid  presents 
considerable  iniegularity  in  the  direction  of  its  elevated  ranges. 
It  is^  however,  crossed  throughout  its  greatest  breadth  from 
west  to  east  by  one  principal  and  almost  continuous  ridge, 
beginning  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  Spain,  ^'passing  along  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Cevennes,  the  higher  Alps,  the  Balkan,  the  Cau- 
casus, and  the  mountains  of  Elburz,  through  the  Hindu  Koh, 
up  to  the  great  system  of  Asiatic  moimtains  which  enclose  the 
plateau  of  Thibet  and  form  the  frontier  of  China  *.'* 

Of  the  physical  geography  of  Africa  little  is  known  as  yet; 
but  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  direction  of  its 
principal  ranges  coincides  with  that  of  its  coast-lines,  with  the 
exception  of  one  great  central  equatorial  platform. 

Other  lesser  ranges  branch  off  from  these  main  ones,  at 
various  angles ;  such  is  that  which  runs  nearly  due  north,  from 
Brittany,  along  the  western  coasts  of  our  own  island,  and  is, 
perhaps,  continued  beyond  the  North  Sea,  in  the  Scandina- 
vian granitic  axis ;  another  is  seen  in  the  more  directiy  meri- 

*  Herschel,  Phys.  Geogr.  p.  127. 
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dional  chain  of  the  Ural  which  divides  Ennq^  from  Am,  and 
mna  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  central  Asiatic  range. 

Now  it  is  the  &ct  that  these  several  monntain^chains  are 
bordered  at  moderate  distances,  on  one  or  both  sides,  by  linear 
bands  of  rocks  of  volcanic  formation,  along  which,  therefore, 
eruptions  have  at  some  time  or  other  taken  place.  One  of 
these  (containing,  however,  no  present  active  vcdcano)  tra* 
verses  the  north  of  (Germany  firom  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine 
to  Saxony  and  into  Hungary,  maintaining  a  general  paral- 
lelism to  the  leading  direction  of  the  Alps  and  Carpathians ; 
while  another  parallel  band  on  the  south  of  that  chain  may 
be  traced  along  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  Portugal,  through  Sicily,  the  Greek  islands  and 
Asia  Minor,  into  Persia  and  Northern  India;  and  firom  these 
again  other  volcanic  bdts  break  off  at  considerable  angles, 
parallel  in  turn  to  the  transverse  axial  ranges  already  spoken 
of.  Such  is  that  which  borders  the  Apennines  to  the  west 
from  Sicily  to  their  inosculation  with  the  Alps. 

I  propose  to  begin  the  Catalogue  of  known  volcanos  and 
volcanic  formations  with  this  last  belt,  since  it  contains  those 
which  have  been  most  firequently  and  thoroughly  explored  by 
scientific  observers ;  on  which  account  the  description  of  their 
phenomena  can  be  better  authenticated  and  givm  in  greater 
detail  than  in  the  case  of  less  well-known  examples,  and  will 
therefore  form  the  fittest  introduction  of  the  subject. 
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SOUTHERN  ITALY.    VESUVIUS. 

Ventvius. — I  commence  with  this^  the  best-known  and  most 
frequently  visited  and  cited  of  all  active  yolcanos — an  advan- 
tage which  it  derives  firom  its  immediate  proximity  to  the 
Inxurions  city  of  Naples^  whence  its  phenomena  may  be  hourly 
noted. 

Its  elegant  outline^  rising  firom  the  sea-shore  in  a  sweeping 
corve^  which  gradually  increases  in  steepness  towards  the 
double  summit^  forms  a  beautiful  object  in  the  celebrated 
panorama  upon  which  the  city  of  the  Siren  looks.  The  cone  of 
Vesuvios  proper  occupies  precisely  the  centre  of  the  circular 
area  covered  by  the  whole  mountain.  Its  base  is  marked 
towards  the  sea  only  by  a  slight  terrace-like  step^  called  the 
Pedamentina,  corresponding  to  and  exactly  continuing  the 
semicircular  curve  of  the  clifif-range  of  Sonuna,  which  half 
embraces  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  on  the  landward  side.  From 
that  curved  ridge  the  outer  slopes  of  Somma  descend  with  the 
same  sweeping  incline  on  all  sides  towards  the  low  grounds 
that  lie  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the  Apennine.  Together^ 
indeed^  Somma  and  Vesuvius  may  be  said  to  represent  a 
normal  volcanic  mountain^  possessing  all  the  usual  most  cha- 
racteristic features  of  such  formations  : — the  recent  cone  with 
its  central  crater^  fix)m  time  to  time  emptied  by  paroxysmal 
explosions^  and  refilled  by  succeeding  eruptions  of  a  less  violent 
type ;  the  encircling  diffii  of  a  still  larger  crater^  the  result  of 
some  yet  earlier  and  more  violent  paroxysm ;  lastly^  several 
minor  parasitic  cones  upon  its  lower  flanks^  marking  the  out- 
burst of  scoriae  and  lavas  firom  as  many  lateral  vents.  (See 
fig.  48,  p.  196,  and  fig.  60,  p.  282.) 

The  first  recorded  eruption  of  this  volcano  is  that  of  the 
year  a.d.  79,  by  which  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabise 
were  buried  under  its  firagmentary  ejecta,  and  the  great  crater 
was  formed,  of  which  a  segment,  called  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo, 
still  separates  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  proper  from  the  cli£b  of 
Somma. 
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Before  this  epoch  it  ia  probable  that  Somma  alone  was  in 
existence — a  single  conical  monntainy  of  which  the  volcanic 
character  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  suspected*.  Afiter  that 
tremendons  paroxysm,  an  interval  of  tranquillity  seems  to  have 
ensued,  lasting  till  the  year  203,  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  when 
a  second  eruption  is  described  by  Dion  Cassius  and  Oal«i. 
The  third  took  place  in  472,  and  is  said  by  Frocopius  to  have 
covered  all  Europe  with  ashes,  and  to  have  spread  alarm  even 
at  Constantmople.  It  was  doubtless,  therefore,  of  a  paroxysmal 
character.  Other  eruptions  are  recorded  as  having  occurred 
m  the  years  512,  685,  and  993.  The  next,  in  1036,  is  said  to 
have  emitted  a  stream  of  lava,  both  from  the  summit  and 
sides  of  the  cone,  which  reached  the  sea.  In  1138-9  the  voU 
cano  was  again  in  activity ;  but  after  that  date  it  remained  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  viz.  up  to  1306,  in  complete  repose. 

In  1500  it  was  once  more  eruptive,  but  then  became  qui- 
escent again  for  130  years.  The  old  crater  of  Somma  (the 
Atrio)  at  this  time  contained  woods  and  a  few  small  lakes ; 
and  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  proper  was  only  350  feet  high  above 
the  Pedamentina  or  terrace-flat  from  which  it  rises,  and  which 
marks  the  level  of  the  truncation  of  the  south-western  half  of 
the  moimtain  by  the  eruption  of  79.  It  also  contained  a  deep 
lake  within  its  crater. 

The  next  recorded  outbreak  was  in  1631 — another  par- 
oxysm, which,  by  discharging  the  lakes  just  mentioned,  let 
loose  torrents  of  water  upon  the  villages  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  no  less  destructive  than  the  lava-streams. 

Further  eruptions  broke  out  in  the  years  1660, 1682, 1694, 
1697,  and  1698,  since  which  last  date  there  has  rarely  been  an 
interval  of  tranquillity  of  more  than  four  or  five  years  to- 
gether. In  1737,  Torre  del  Greco  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
stream  of  lava  of  great  magnitude,  and  met  with  the  same  fate 
in  1760,  when  eruptions  burst  out  at  once  from  fifteen  dif- 
ferent points  of  a  fissure  broken  from  the  summit  to  the  base 

*  Dr.  Daubeny's  second  edition  of  his  ^  Description  of  Volcanos '  con- 
tains an  interesting  account  of  the  early  condition  of  VesuTius,  as  far  as 
can  be  discovered  from  any  notices  of  it  in  the  Roman  or  Greek  writers. 
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of  the  mountain^  each  of  these  openings  yotniting  lava  as  well 
as  sooriee''^.  The  frequent  emptions  from  this  monntarn^  and 
its  consequent  changes  of  form  between  this  date  and  a  great 
paroxysmal  eruption  which  took  place  in  1794^  are  recorded 
with  deamess  by  Sir  William  Hamilton^  and  represented  in 
the  illustrations  of  bis  admirablework  on  the  'Campi  Phlegrsei/ 
(See  pp.  186-8^  supra.)  After  1813  there  was  almost  continual 
activity  of  a  moderate  and  persistent  character^  until  inter- 
rupted in  1822  by  a  paroxysmal  eruption^  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  which  have  been  described  in  the  body  of  this  work. 
(See  p.  25.)  The  wide  and  deep  crater  hollowed  out  by  that 
eruption  remained  tranquil^  although  emitting  copious  vapours, 
for  four  or  five  years.  In  1827,  eruptions  recommenced  from 
its  bottom^  and  threw  up  there  a  small  cone^  which  gradually 
increased  imtil  in  1830  it  had  risen  150  feet  above  the  rim  of 
the  crater,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  poured  its 
lava-streams  over  the  lip  down  the  outer  side  of  the  cone. 
Violent  explosive  discharges  took  place  during  the  winter  of 
i831,  which  again  emptied  out  the  crater  almost  to  its  former 
depth.  Then  two  fresh  cones  were  formed  within  this  cavity, 
and  these  increased  until  they  had  in  turn,  by  their  mingled 
lavas  and  ejected  sooriee,  once  more  filled  the  crater,  and  per- 
mitted the  outflow  of  lava  over  the  external  slopes,  where  it 
destroyed  the  village  of  Mauro,  near  Ottaiano,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountain.  In  1839  another  violent  paroxysm 
occurred,  which  again  gutted  the  cone,  after  producing  two 

*  While  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  accounts  axe  arriving 
of  a  new  and  most  formidable  eruption  having  commenced  close  behind 
Torre  del  Greco,  and  threatening  to  overwhelm  it  once  more  beneath  a 
lava-current  nearly  a  mile  in  width.  It  has  already  thrown  up  two  or 
three  minor  or  parasitic  cinder-cones.  The  height  of  the  column  of 
vapour,  sooriiB,  and  ashes  projected  from  these  new  openings  is  said  to 
have  reached  10,000  feet  Explosions  also  took  place  from  the  great 
central  cone,  as  soon  as  those  of  the  new  vents  ceased ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  shore  along  this  part  of  the  base  of  the  mountain  has  been  perma- 
nently elevated  by  some  feet  The  old  lava-beds  beneath  and  behind 
Tone  del  Greco  were  split  up  by  radial  fissures.  In  all  these  respects  the 
phenomena  seem  to  have  been  identical  with  those  of  previous  eruptions 
from  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  spot,  especially  that  of  1794. 
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cmraiis  of  lava,  one  flowixig  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  west. 
In  1841  new  cones  were  thrown  up  at  the  bottom  oi  the  new 
crater  (see  fig.  42,  p.  188),  which,  hy  the  continuance  of  minor 
eraptions,  was  at  length  filled  entirely,  but  was  emptied  anew 
in  1850  by  violent  explosions.  Since  that  date  two  new 
cones  haTC  been  formed  in  it,  which  have  increased  until  they 
have  raised  the  summit  into  a  high  and  broken  phitform 
similar  to  that  of  1821-2.  During  the  last  five  or  six  years 
the  volcano  has  been  in  firequent  eruption,  the  lava-streams 
generally  bursting  out  at  some  point  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
cone,  and  often  flowing  into  the  Atrio,  which  is  being  fast 
filled  up  by  their  accumulation  and  the  sconse  which  fisJl  or 
roll  down  the  slopes  of  the  cone  into  it. 

The  recent  lavas  of  Vesuvius  are  leucitic  basalt ;  the  czy- 
stals  of  leudte,  when  visible,  being,  as  usual,  dodecahedral, 
and  sometimes  as  lai^e  as  peas  or  nuts,  but  generally  much 
smaller,  and  sometimes  undistingaishable  firom  the  base,  which 
is  a  confused  mixture  of  granular  leudte,  magnetic  iron,  and 
augitic  matter.  Its  scoriae  and  scoriform  portions  have  usu- 
ally an  external  semivitreous  film,  indicating  the  nearly  com- 
plete fusion  of  their  surfaces.  The  earlier  lava-currents  of 
the  volcano,  of  which  sections  are  seen  in  the  half-encirding 
crater-diffs  of  Somma,  rising  above  the  Atrio,  are  also  leudtic, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  dykes  which  intersect  them.  These 
leudtic  lava-beds,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  strata 
composing  a  volcanic  cone,  dip  everywhere  away  firom  the 
rim  of  the  semi-crater  at  an  angle  of  about  25^,  and  are 
interbedded  with  scorise  and  ash  of  the  same  mineral  cha- 
racter. But  the  external  flanks  of  the  mountain,  up  to  nearly 
two-thirds  of  its  height,  are  in  great  part  formed  of  whitish  or 
yellowish  trachytic  tuff,  composed  of  pumice  and  lapillo,  of 
the  same  character  as  that  which  forms  the  substance  of  the 
other  volcanic  hills  east  of  Naples.  And  since  the  mass  of 
fragmentary  matter  which  overwhelmed  the  buried  dties  at 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius  in  the  year  79  is  also  pumiceous,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  earliest  products  of  the  vol- 
cano-—which  that  paroxysmal  eruption  broke  up  and  ejected 
in  such  abundance— were  trachytic,  and  probably  coeval  with 
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those  of  the  neighbouring  volcanic  vents,  to  be  presently  de- 
scribed.    Large  accumulationB  of  this  pnmioeous  tuff  occur 
in  places  Ugh  up  the  outer  slopes  of  the  mountain,  overlying 
the  leudtic  strata.    fHiey  were  most  likely  thrown  up  there  by 
the  explosions  of  79.   A  signal  esample  of  the  confused  notions 
respecting  volcanic  formations  in  general,  which  the  unhappy 
'Elevation-Crater  theory'  could  not  fail  to  disseminate,  la 
shownin  the  views  of  M.  Dufr^noy  on  the  origin  of  Somma — 
the  whole  of  which  mountain,  he  maintains,  must  have  been 
upheaved  from  below  the  sea,  because  of  the  occurrence  of 
this  pumice-tuff  on  its  surface  nearly  up  to  the  summit  I   The 
simple  explanation,  that  these  mantling  tuffs  are  merely  the 
fragmentary  ejections  of  the  great  paroxysmal  eruption  which 
formed  the  crater  of  the  Atrio,  throwing  out  the  very  bowels 
of  the  early  trachytic  volcano,  is  repudiated,  and  the  sudden 
blister-like  elevation  of  the  whole  mountain  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea — '^une  vSritabk  ampoule" — taught  as  the  only  true 
doctrine  1 

In  this  loose  pumiceous  tuff  of  Somma  occur  many  frag- 
ments  of  non-volcanic  rocks,  especially  of  limestone,  rendered 
more  or  less  crystalline  and  otherwise  altered  by  the  heat  and 
other  influences  to  which  they  were  long  exposed,  when  form- 
ing probably  the  sides  of  the  eruptive  fissure  at  a  great  depth 
below  the  mountain.  In  the  cavities  of  such  metamorphosed 
masses  are  foimd  those  many  rare  minerals — some  scarcely 
occurring  anywhere  else— of  which  Dr.  Daubeny  has  given  a 
reduced  list,  still  containing  not  less  than  forty  distinct  mine- 
rals— ^all,  I  believe,  in  crystalline  forms. 

Volcanic  district  adjoining  Vesuvius. — Although  Vesuvius 
is  the  only  volcano  of  Italy  at  present  in  full  activity,  there 
are  many  other  points  on  the  western  side  of  the  Apennines 
at  which  eruptions  have  occurred  within  a  very  recent  geo- 
logical period.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  to  the  north-west 
of  Naples,  lies  the  district  called  by  the  Romans  the  Phle- 
grsean  fields,  from  the  abundant  traces  of  volcanic  action  over 
all  its  surface.  Within  an  area  of  about  twelve  miles  by  ten, 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  series  of  lulls  composed  of  pumice-tuff, 
which  in  their  curving  and,  often,  regularly  circular  forms 
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exhibit  the  traces  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  diatinct  cones  and 
craters :  Naples  itself  lies  within  one  of  these.    (See  fig.  60, 
p.  232.)     Behind  it^  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  group,  the 
monastery  of  the  Camaldoli,  1648  feet  above  the  sea,  overlooks 
a  wide  crater-shaped  basin  named  Pianuray  at  the  bottom  <£ 
which  are  quarries  of  a  remarkable  mottled  and  highly  porous 
cellular  greystone^  called  Pipemo,  generally  employed  in  Nsu 
pies  for  building.     It  is  remarkable  for  being  interspersed 
with  lenticular  concretions  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  base, 
less  porous  but  more  cellular^  and  far  more  augitic :   these 
portions  have  evidently  separated  by  segregation  in  the  same 
manner  as  flints  in  chalk ;  they  are  elongated  and  flattened 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  current.     Continuous 
with  this  eminence  is  the  promontory  of  Posilipo,  a  ridgy  hill 
of  erupted  tofi^^  ihe  product  probably  of  explosions  from  several 
orifices.     And  at  its  S.W.  extremity  lies  the  little  island  of 
Nisida,  which  is  a  very  regular  cone  with  a  deep  circular 
crater,  opened  by  a  breach  towards  the  sea.    Here,  as  in  many 
other  of  the  like  hiUs  around,  the  sea-worn  diffis  show  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  cone  to  be  a  pumice-tuff*,  indurated  by 
violent  mixture  with  sea-water  at  the  time  of  its  eruption,  and 
covered  with  loose  arenaceous  beds  of  the  same  firagmentary 
matter,  which,  no  doubt,  fell  in  a  drier  state  from  the  air, 
after  the  mouth  of  the  vent  had  been  raised  some  height  above 
the  reach  of  the  waves.     The  beds  of  both  characters  are 
arranged  mantlewise,  with  that  double  quaquaversal  external 
and  internal  dip,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  normal 
structure  of  a  volcanic  cone  the  product  of  a  single  eruption. 
North  of  Nisida,  proceeding  westwards  along  the  coast,  is 
the  hill  immediately  overhanging  Pozzuoli  to  the  north,  which 
contains  the  remarkable  crater  called  the  Solfatara,  still  show- 
ing unmistakeable  signs  of  the  intense  temperature  of  the  mass 
of  subterranean  lava  with  which  it  is  in  communication,  pro- 
bably  through  some  fissure,  in  the  exhalations  of  hot  sulphu- 
reous vapours  (sulphuretted  hydrogen)  which  continually  rise 
from  orifices  in  the  small  plain  that  forms  its  bottom,  and  in 
the  cliffs  of  trachytic  lava-rock  that  surround  it.    This  rock  is 
decomposed  and  whitened  by  the  vapours,  whence  the  name 
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of '  Leucogffii  CoUes '  given  to  the  hill  firom  a  very  early  date* 
Among  the  products  of  this  decomposition  are  sulphur^  the 
sulphates  of  iron^  lime^  soda^  magnesia,  and  above  all,  alumina, 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  sometimes  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  The 
decomposed  matter  carried  down  by  the  rains  as  a  white  mud 
and  spread  over  the  floor  of  the  crater-plain  hardens  into  beds 
resembling  pipe-clay,  which,  probably  through  the  vaporization 
of  the  water  contained  in  it  by  the  heat  rising  firom  below, 
is  filled  with  small  hollow  vesicles ;  and  consequently  when 
stamped  upon  this  floor  returns  a  hollow  sound  {rimbambo) — 
a  drcomstance  which  has  led  some  writers  to  believe  it  a  mere 
vault  over  a  vast  abyss.  This  notion  was  many  years  since 
contested  by  me  in  a  paper  upon  the  Phl^rsean  fields  (Trans- 
actions of  the  Geological  Society,  2nd  ser.  vol.  v.) ;  and  though 
I  have  fidled  to  convince  Dr.  Daubeny  and  Professor  Forbes, 
I  still  retain  the  opinion  that  my  explanation  of  the  caus^ 
of  the  hollow  sound  is  correct.  All  porous  ground  returns 
such  a  reverberation ;  and  the  stratified  tuff  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Sol&tara^  being  extremely  cellular  throughout,  possesses 
just  the  structure  fitted  to  send  back  these  multiplied  echoes 
with  the  greatest  effect.  An  eruption  broke  out  firom  the 
Solfatara  in  the  year  1198.  It  was,  however,  probably  by  an 
earlier  one  that  the  bulky  bed  of  trachytic  lava  was  erupted 
which  clothes  the  entire  outer  slope  of  the  cone  on  the  south- 
east side,  firom  the  upper  rim  of  the  crater  down  to  the  sea, 
into  which  it  projects  as  a  rocky  promontory,  called  Olibano, 
much  quarried  for  buflding-Btone.  It  may  be  seeu  to  rest  con- 
formably  on  the  sloping  beds  of  tuff  which  compose  the  sub- 
stance of  .the  hill,  and  therefore  certainly  flowed  down  the 
exterior  of  the  cone,  but  spread  to  no  distance,  adhering  like  a 
bulky  buttress,  at  least  60  feet  thick,  to  the  side  of  the  hill. 
The  mineral  character  of  this  very  recent  lava  is  remarkable, 
and  accounts  for  its  extremely  imperfect  fluidity.  It  is  a  highly 
(crystalline  or  granitoidal  ash-grey  trachyte,  or  rather  grey* 
stone,  made  up  of  large  crystals  of  glassy  felspar,  imbedded  in 
a  felspathic  and  granular  base,  with  a  small  quantity  of  augite. 
It  is  cellular  towards  the  surface,  but  in  general  compact 
and  very  hard.     It  is  identical  with  much  of  the  greystone  or 
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trachyte  of  lachia  and  the  Ponza  Isles,  to  be  described  pre- 
sently. The  upper  part  overhangs  the  crater  of  the  SoUatara 
(which  oonld  not  therefore  have  existed  in  its  present  form  at 
the  time  this  lava  was  emitted,  or  it  would  have  been  filled 
up  by  it),  and  was  probably  hollowed  out,  after  the  flow  of  this 
lava  had  ceased,  by  the  subsequent  aeriform  explosians  of 
the  same  or  a  still  later  eruption.  The  lava-bed  is  covered  by 
layers  of  loose  scoriaoeous  conglomerate,  then,  no  doubt,  thrown 
out  of  this  crater.  Another  massive  current  of  very  similar 
character  flowed,  perhaps  at  the  same  time,  possibly  at  an  earlier 
date,  from  the  same  vent  towards  the  north-east,  descending 
almost  as  low  as  the  town  of  Puzzuoli.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  gives 
a  very  faithful  view  of  this  last  current  in  his  great  work. 

Immediately  behind  and  attached  to  the  hill  of  the  Sol&tara 
is  that  which  includes  the  royal  preserve  of  Astroni — ^a  very 
perfect  circular  crater,  the  inner  walls  of  which  are  so  preci- 
pitous as  to  form  a  natural  banrier  for  the  confinement  of  the 
wild  animals  (boars,  &c.),  which  are  very  numerous  in  it ;  the 
only  entrance  being  by  an  artificial  cut  through  the  ridge. 
Here  too  the  component  beds  of  the  hiU  may  be  observed  to 
have  the  quaquaversal  mantling  dip  characteristic  of  a  cone  of 
eruption.  From  the  plain  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  rise  one 
or  two  small  hiUs  composed  of  a  trachytic  rock — no  doubt  a 
lava  protruded  in  a  semi*6olid  state  at  the  close  of  the  eruption 
which  formed  the  crater.  This  central  boss  of  trachyte  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  advocates  of  the  Elevation-crater  theory 
(Astroni  being  one  of  their  favourite  types  of  such  a  crater)  as 
having  evidently  upheaved  at  the  time  of  its  production  the 
sloping  beds  of  tuff  all  round.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  kind  beyond  the  existence  of  this  mass  of  lava- 
rock  in  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  volcanic  action. 
(See  p.  184,  supra.)  The  inclination  of  the  beds  forming  the 
cone  in  all  directions  is  just  the  same  as  in  the  neighbouring 
tuff-cones,  viz.  from  15^  to  85^,  but  with  the  same  irregularity 
in  the  character  of  the  layers  as  results  in  all  such  cases  firom 
accidents  of  form,  size,  disposition,  &c.,  necessarily  affecting 
such  fragmentary  ejections. 
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Af^oining  the  cone  of  ABtroni  is  that  of  Monte  Barbaro 
(the  'Gkrarus  inanis'  of  »dme)^  having  a  well-defined  cup* 
shaped  crater,  surrounded  by  steep  banks  of  tuff. 

Next  to  this,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Avemus,  rises 
the  Monte  Nuovo,  a  tuff-cone  430  feet  high,  with  a  crater 
870  feet  deep.  This  entire  hill  was  thrown  up  in  the  course 
of  two  days,  in  September  1638,  by  aeriform  explosions  from 
the  valley  or  low  plain  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Barbaro,  separating 
the  Lake  of  Avemus  from  the  sea-shore,  and  scarcely  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Several  contemporary  narratives  are  extant 
of  the  visible  phenomena  of  this  eruption.  All  unite  in  de- 
claring the  spot  to  haye  been  low  and  level — the  bottom  of  a 
valley,  whence  violent  explosions  took  place,  throwing  up  stones 
and  ashes  in  such  prodigious  abundance  as  to  have  formed  the 
mountainous  hill  we  now  see  there  in  the  course  of  forty-eight 
hours.  But  because  one  of  these  writers,  Francisco  del  Nero, 
speaks  of  the  earth  "  swelling  up "  till  it  formed  a  hill,  the 
Elevation-crater  theorists  have  seized  on  it  as  a  clear  case  of 
upheaval, — ^although  the  same  writer  in  the  same  sentence 
says, "  It  threw  up  for  a  long  time  earth  and  stones,  which  fell 
back  all  around  the  gulf  till  they  formed  a  hill  of  vast  size,  and 
even  covered  the  ground  and  trees  for  seventy  miles  round 
with  ashes.''  It  was  evidently  then  an  eruption  of  fragmentary 
matters  that  produced  the  cone ;  and  the  expression  previously 
used  by  the  writer,  of  '^  the  earth  swelling  up  into  a  hill,''  is 
quite  consistent  with  this,  and  only  meant  that  a  hill  of  earth 
had  accumulated  there  at  the  time  he  mentions,  viz.  noon  on 
the  first  day  of  the  eruption.  But  a  still  better  narrative  of 
the  event  is  to  be  found  in  a  volume  (now  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  gift  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton)  printed  at  Naples  in 
the  very  year  of  the  eruption.  In  this  publication,  Signor 
Marco  Antonio  Falconi,  an  eye-witness  of  it,  thus  describes 
its  phenomena : — ''  Stones  and  ashes  were  thrown  up,  with  a 
noise  like  the  discharge  of  great  artillery,  in  quantities  which 
seemed  as  if  they  would  cover  the  whole  earth ;  and  in  four 
days  their  &11  had  formed  a  mountain  in  the  valley  between 
Monte  Barbaro  and  the  Lake  Avemo,  of  not  less  than  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  almost  as  high  as  Monte  Barbaro 
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itself, — ^a  thing  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it>  that 
in  80  short  a  time  so  considerable  a  mountain  shonid  have 
been  formed/^  Another  account  in  the  same  yolume,  by 
Pietro  Jaoobeo  di  Toledo,  describing  the  same  fact,  adds, — 
'^Some  of  the  stones  were  Ixrg^r  than  an  ox.  They  were 
thrown  up,  the  laiger  ones,  about  a  cross-bow's  shot  in  height 
from  the  opening,  and  then  fell  down,  some  on  the  edge  of  the 
mouth,  some  back  into  it.  The  mud  ejected  (sshes  mixed  with 
water)  was  at  first  very  Hqtdd,  then  less  so,  and  in  such  quan- 
tities that,  with  the  help  of  the  aforementioned  stones,  a 
mountain  was  raised  a  thousand  paces  in  height  on  the  third 
day.  I  went  to  the  top  of  it  and  looked  down  into  its  mouth, 
in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  which  stones  that  had  &llen 
there  were  boiling  up  just  as  in  a  great  caldron  of  water  that 
boils  on  the  fire.^' 

The  composition  and  structure  of  the  hiU  correspond  with 
the  origin  here  attributed  to  it ;  the  nucleus  being,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  the  other  volcanic  hills  around  it  (the  date  of  whose 
production  is  not  known),  of  more  or  less  compacted  tuff, 
composed,  no  doubt,  of  the  hardened  mud  whose  eruption 
was  witnessed  by  the  writer  just  quoted,  with  overmantling 
layers  of  loose  pimiice  and  scorise  (i .  e,  arenaceous  tuff)  rest- 
ing upon  it.  The  solid  nucleus,  in  M.  Dufr^noy's  opinion, 
was  upheaved  bodily,  not  in  a  semiliquid,  but  in  a  solid  form ; 
and  when  the  objection  was  made  to  him  that  the  wall  and 
columns  of  the  Roman  Temple  of  Apollo,  standing  dose  to  its 
base,  remained  perfectly  vertical,  and  its  cornices  perfectly 
horizontal,  he  solved  the  dijBSculty  by  the  wild  supposition  that 
the  entire  nucleus  of  the  hill  (probably  three-fourths  of  its 
bulk)  existed  before  the  eruption  of  1638,  and  was  only 
sprinkled  over  by  the  upper  loose  pumice-beds  on  that  occa- 
sion— ^notwithstanding  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  con- 
temporary observers  to  its  having  been  wholly  formed  on  what 
was  previously  a  low  flat  (in  fact,  the  sea-shore),  by  eruptions 
of  stones,  scoriae,  ashes,  and  mud,  in  the  last  three  days  of 
September  of  that  year. 

That  some  slight  elevation  of  the  general  level  of  the  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Puzzuoli  accompanied  the  formation  of  Monte 
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Nnovo  is  probable — indeed  is  both  mentioned  hy  the  writers 
already  qiu)ted,  and  visible  in  a  raised  beach,  called  '  La 
Starza,'  at  the  base  of  the  old  cliff  that  borders  the  sea  from 
the  new  cone  to  the  town  of  Fuzsnoli  (see  woodcut  below). 
Some  further  oscillatory  moTements  of  the  same  shore,  both  up 
and  down,  are  shown  to  have  subsequeutly  occurred,  by  certain 
fikcts  respecting  the  columns  and  pavement  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Serapis,  for  the  details  of  which  I  may  refer  to  Sir  C. 
Lyell's  '  Principles ' ;  only  remarking  that  such  a  general 
devation  or  depression  of  some  miles  of  coast  (a  not  uncom- 
mon circnmstance  in  a  vcdcanic  district]  in  no  degree  supports 
the  idea  of  the  sadden  upheaval  of  a  steep  and  lofty  volcanic 
cone  with  a  central  crater. 


Honta  IfnoTO,  M  aeen  from  Pimuoli. 

The  sccniee  of  Monte  Nuovo  are  ritreoua,  but  darker  and 
heavier  than  the  usual  type  of  pumice.  The  ejected  fragment! 
of  lava  approach  to  clinkstone,  being  laminated,  and  sometimes 
veined  with  pitchstone.  The  eruption  produced  no  evrrent 
of  lava. 

At  the  foot  of  die  Monte  Nuovo  and  Monte  Barbaro  are 
the  nearly  circular  basins  of  the  Lakes  Avemo  and  Agnano, 
both  surrounded  by  tuff-hills  of  moderate  elevation,  whose 
strata,  as  usual,  slope  away  firom  the  hollows,  each  of  whio^ 
was,  no  doubt,  a  crater  oC  considerable  dimensions.  From 
several  fissures  at  the  foot  c^  these  hills  there  issue  exceed- 
ingly hot  sulphureous  vapours ;  and  &om  one  (the  Grotta  del 
Cane)  volomes  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  These  mephitic  exhala- 
tions account  for  the  noxious  properties  attributed  of  old  to 
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tbe  air  above  the  Avemean  lake.  The  ridgy  tuff-hills  aie  oon- 
tinued  to  the  south-west,  behind  Baisj  as  £Bff  as  the  promon* 
tory  of  Misenum — a  tuff-cone  with  distinct  traces  of  a  small 
crater,  and  the  characteristic  double  (internal  and  external) 
dip  of  the  layers  that  compose  it  (see  fig.  6,  p.  61).  The 
Monte  di  Frocida  and  the  hill  of  Cume  form  portions  of  other 
eruption-cones  which  hsFC  been  largely  worn  away  by  the 
sea.  The  former  hill  rests  on  a  very  black  alaggy  and  soo- 
riaceous  trachyte,  seen  in  the  sea^iff,  and  doubtless  marking 
one  of  the  eruptive  orifices,  the  waves  having  destroyed  the 
remainder  of  the  cone.  The  island  of  Procida,  now  separated 
from  this  hill  by  about  two  miles  of  sea,  may  possibly  have 
been  once  united  to  it.  It  is  of  precisely  the  same  composition 
— tuff,  interbedded  with  some  very  sooriaceous  trachytic  lavas ; 
and  some  of  its  curving  bays  indicate  more  than  one  crateri- 
form  hollow,  now  so  fieur  cut  up  by  the  erosion  of  the  sea  as 
to  be  with  difficulty  traceable. 

Ischia. — A  short  way  off,  in  the  same  south-west  direction, 
the  much  larger  island  of  Ischia  rises  in  all  the  dignity  of  a 
true  volcanic  mountain.  The  summit-heights  of  the  island, 
called  Monte  Epomeo,  attain  2600  feet  above  the  sea.  They 
are  peaked  and  precipitous,  chiefly  composed,  as  is  the  greater 
part  of  the  island,  of  a  trachytic  tuff,  of  a  greenish  tint,  from 
containing  much  augitic  matter,  and  in  parts  apparently  con- 
solidated by  heat,  and  passing  into  earthy  trachyte.  On 
several  points  of  the  lower  flanks  of  the  mountain  eruptions 
have  taken  place  in  recent  times.  Indeed  its  early  history 
shows  that  the  inhabitants  were  more  than  once  destroyed  or 
driven  away  by  the  violence  of  the  earthquakes  and  eruptions 
to  which  it  was  then  subject.  Ten  or  twelve  minor  cones  are 
the  product  of  these  later  eruptions ;  one  of  them,  the  Monte 
Rotaro,  was  thrown  up  in  the  year  1302,  and  gave  issue  to  a 
bulky  stream  of  highly  porphyritic  trachyte,  which  flowed  into 
the  sea.  The  other  recent  lava-rocks  of  Ischia  are  of  very 
felspathic  greystone;  in  some  instances  remarkably  ribboned 
and  lanunated,  and  sometimes  having  the  scaly  texture  of 
clinkstone.  Some,  as  in  Monte  Yico,  near  Foria,  are  entirely 
composed  of  compacted  aystals  of  glassy  felspar.    Some  parts 
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of  these  currents  are  brecciated;  different  varieties  of  rock 
having  seemingly  been  broken  up^  and  reunited  by  firesh  lava 
as  the  stream  flowed  on. 

Several  hot  sulphureous  springs  break  out  in  the  island^ 
justifying  the  belief  that  its  internal  activity  is  not  yet  quite 
over.  In  truths  however^  all  the  eruptive  vents  of  this  vol- 
canic district  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  same  sub- 
terranean focus,  and,  to  some  extent,  to  relieve  one  another. 
The  Ischian  eruption  of  1302  occurred  at  a  time  when  Vesu- 
vius had  been  inactive  for  nearly  two  centuries ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  since  the  latter  mountain  has  been  frequently  in 
eruption,  Ischia  and  the  Phlegrsean  fields  have  remained  dor- 
mant, with  the  single  exception  of  the  eruption  of  Monte 
Nuovo  in  1588,  which  also  took  place  during  a  quiescent  in- 
terval of  Vesuvius  that  lasted  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  earlier  trachytic  rocks  of  Ischia  rest  upon  strata  of  clay 
and  marl  containing  many  shells  still  existing  in  the  Medi- 
terranean— probably,  therefore,  of  post-pliocene  date.  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  mountain  has  sustained  a  great 
amount  of  elevation  in  mass  since  the  deposition  of  these 
beds.  They  are  said  to  be  found  even  at  heights  of  2000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Indeed  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  this  portion 
of  Italy  shows  similar  signs  of  having  gained  considerably  in 
elevation  since  the  commencement  of  its  volcanic  activity. 
The  whole  of  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Campagna  Felice,  and  the 
bottoms  of  the  valleys  running  up  to  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  consist  of  stratified  pumice-tuff,  evidently  formed  of 
the  fragmentary  ejecta  of  the  volcanic  vents  of  the  Phlegrsean 
fields,  strewn  over  the  shore  of  the  sea  at  a  time  when  it 
covered  all  this  district,  and  now  raised  some  hundred  feet 
above  its  surface.  Natural  sections  of  this  formation  may  be 
seen  in  the  cli&  of  Sorrento,  more  than  200  feet  high,  and 
on  many  other  spots  along  the  coast. 

Eastward  of  Ischia  several  other  small  volcanic  islands  rise 
from  the  Mediterranean.  The  two  nearest,  Ventotiene  and 
San  ^^ano,  are  evidently  the  remnants  only  of  a  much  larger 
island,  preserved  from  the  wearing  action  of  the  sea-waves, 
which  has  destroyed  the  greater  part,  through  the  resistance 
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offered  in  both  hy  maflnve  beds  of  greyatone  which  form  the 
aubstratnm  of  the  islands.  This  rock  rises  at  the  eartem  ex- 
tremity of  Yentotiene  into  a  beetling  diff  above  9O8  feet 
high^  and  is  covered  throoghont  the  length  of  the  island  by 
a  stratified  conglomerate  of  ash  and  firagmentaiy  lava,  ave- 
raging 100  feet  thick.  The  sur&oe  is  encrusted  with  a  con- 
cretionary calcareous  sandstone, — ^the  lime  having  evidently 
been  derived  from  the  decay  of  innumerable  land-shells,  and 
conveyed  by  rain-water  into  the  arenaceous  beds  below*  This 
last  is  a  similar  formation  to  that  which  Mr.  Darwin  describes 
as  common  in  nearly  all  the  volcanic  islands  of  the  trofncal 
seas.  It  is  almost  equally  so  in  those  of  the  Mediterranean. 
(See  the  outline  of  Yentotiene,  fig.  66,  p.  209.) 

At  about  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  still  forther  eastward 
rises  the  remarkable  group  of  the  Pofiza/#fe».  These  also  have 
suffered  an  enormous  amount  of  d^jradation  since  their  forma- 
tion. The  highest  rock  of  the  principal  island,  Ponza,  is  a 
mass  of  greystone  lava,  extremely  crystalline  and  porphyritic, 
and  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  of  Yentotiene,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  Olibano,  near  Pu£zuoli.  It  forms  a  bed  perhaps  200 
feet  thick,  overlying  unconformably  at  the  southern  extremity 
an  earlier  volcanic  formation  which  composes  the  bulk  of  this 
island,  and  of  the  two  adjoining  ones,  Pabnarola  and  Zannone, 
All  these  islands  may  be  considered  as  forming  parts  of  one 
ancient  submarine  volcano.  The  rocks  of  this  earlier  system 
appear  like  so  many  more  or  less  vertical  and  extremely 
irregular  dykes  of  trachyte  thrust  up  through  masses  of  a  very 
vitreous  pumice-agglomerate.  The  principal  rock  is  a  whitish- 
yellow,  sometimes  pink  and  brown  trachyte,  very  similar  to 
domite,  but  generally  harder,  and  divided  into  small'  irregular 
prisms  fix>m  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  contains  glassy 
felspar-crystals,  mica-plates,  and  titaniferous  iron,  and  is  re- 
markable for  a  very  generally  streaked  or  ribboned  texture 
which  penetrates  the  entire  mass.  The  different  layers  seem 
to  owe  their  several  tints  to  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the 
colouring  minerals,  the  whiter  being  wholly  felspathic  or  sili- 
ceous, the  darker  stripes  containing  more  of  augite  or  mica. 
Many  parts  of  this  rodi:,  indeed,  are  so  highly  siliceous  as  to 
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have  the  oonchoidal  fracture,  with  sharp  cutting  edges,  of  fliut. 
In  this  state  their  general  white  colour  is  stained  with  brilliant 
tints  of  scarlet,  orange,  blue,  and  brown.  Others  are  carious, 
resemblmg  buhr-stone  (or  the  siliceous  millstone-trachyte  of 
Hungary),  and  penetrated  by  veins  of  quartz,  the  cavities  being 
lined  with  quartz-crystals,  sometimes  amethystine.  The  white 
▼itreous  pumice-conglomerate  through  which  this  prismatic 
trachyte  has  been  protruded  is  wiifomdy  altered  along  the 
planes  of  contact  to  the  depth  of  several  yards.  The  nearest 
portion  is  completely  vitrified,  and  changed  into  a  compact 
green  obsidian  containing  many  white  felspar-crystals.  The 
unaltered  white  oonglomerate->rock  graduates  into  this  through 
a  yellowish  waxy-looking  pitchstone,  enveloping  nodules  of  the 
green  and  more  glassy  variety.  The  green  obsidian  has  some- 
times a  large  globular  concretionary  and  lamellar  structure ; 
sometimes  it  passes  into  pearlstone  by  the  formation  of  minute 
spherulites  throughout  its  substance.  And  on  some  points 
there  is  a  clear  passage  from  this  pearlstone  into  the  ribboned 
prismatic  trachyte  j  the  spherulites  being  dragged  out — evi- 
dently by  the  motion  of  the  matter  when  in  a  softened  state — 
into  planes,  whose  varying  mineral  character  gives  a  laminated 
structure  and  ribboned  aspect  to  the  rock.  These  laminae  are 
generally  bent,  folded,  and  crumpled  up  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  so  as  to  resemble  the  structure  of  the  most  highly 
corrugated  slate-rocks  and  the  contortions  of  gneiss  and  mica- 
schist.    (See  p.  189,  stgsra.) 

Zannone,  the  last  island  of  the  Ponza  group  towards  the  coast 
of  Italy,  is  entirely  composed  of  highly  siliceous  trachyte,  with 
the  exception  of  its  eastern  extremity,  which  is  a  hard  stratified 
limest&e  resembling  that  of  the  promontory  of  Circello  just 
opposite  (Jurassic),  and  becoming  crystalline  and  dolomitic  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  trachyte.  The  latter  appears  to  have  burst 
up  through  the  limestone  which  it  thus  metamorphosed.  (See, 
for  further  details,  my  paper  on  the  Ponza  Isles,  Trans.  Geol. 
Soc.  ser.  2.  vol.  u.  1827.) 

Mount  Vuttur, — On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Apennine  ridge, 
about  midway  between  the  two  seas,  and  nearly  due  east  of 
Naples,  rises  this  insulated  volcanic  mountain,  of  an  imposing 
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and  regularly  oonical  figure^  readiixig  a  height  of  4156  feet 
above  the  sea^  and  measoring  above  twenty  miles  round  its 
base.  It  isy  in  &ct,  a  lai^;er  and  loftier  moontain  than 
Vesavius  itself.  It  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Broochi, 
Abich,  and  Dr.  Daubeny.  On  its  northern  flank  it  diqdays  a 
wide  circular  crater,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  rocky 
hills,  the  highest  point  of  which  reaches  1000  feet  above  the 
two  small  lakes  which  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  hollow.  There 
are  emanations  of  carbonic  acid  gas  upon  their  borders.  The 
mass  of  the  mountain  seems  to  consist  of  pumice-tuff  of  various 
degrees  of  compactness,  enveloping  beds  of  a  lava-rock  com- 
posed of  crystals  and  granules  of  leudte  and  augit^  with 
(according  to  Brocchi)  pseudo-nepheline  and  melilite,  and  a 
still  rarer  mineral,  haiiyne,  in  dear  blue  or  green  crystals.  No 
record  exists  of  any  eruption  from  Mount  Vultur ;  nor  is  there 
any  appearance  on  the  spot  of  such  an  event  having  occurred 
within  recent  times.  Dr.  Daubeny  justly  remarks  that  it 
rises  on  the  prolongation  of  a  line  drawn  through  Ischia  and 
Vesuvius.  And  since  at  an  intermediate  point  on  the  same 
line  the  Pool  of  Amsanctus  is  foimd,  celebrated  of  old  for 
its  mephitic  exhalations  of  carbonic  add  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gases,  it  is  probable  that  some  deep-seated  fissure 
transverse  to  the  general  direction  of  the  Apennine  axis  exists, 
or  once  existed,  along  this  line  through  the  rocky  substratum 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  eruptions  of  Mount  Vultur  were  pro- 
bably aU  subaerial. 

Bocca  Monfina, — ^To  return  to  the  western  slope  of  the 
Apennines.  Near  the  town  of  Sessa,  on  the  road  between 
Naples  and  Borne,  we  find  another  insulate  volcanic  moun- 
tain, likewise  extinct.  There  are,  at  least,  no  well-Athenti- 
cated  accounts  of  its  activity,  although  some  of  its  products 
have  an  appearance  of  freshness,  leading  to  the  belief  that 
they  are  of  recent  date.  It  consists  of  a  nearly  circular  hill- 
range,  sloping  upwards  from  the  base  all  round  with  the 
usual  gradually  increasing  talus-like  inclination,  to  .a  height 
at  some  points  of  2000  feet,  where  the  slope  terminates  in 
a  steep  circular  and  predpitous  escarpment,  surrounding  (ex- 
cept at  one  point  to  the  east,  where  there  is  a  depression) 
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a  wide  basin^  evidently  a  great  crater^  formed  by  some  par- 
oxysmal eraption  which  destroyed  the  upper  part  of  what 
must  have  been  once  a  much  loftier  mountain.  The  diameter 
of  this  basin  is  two  and  a  half  miles^  and  its  circumference 
seven  and  a  half.  In  the  centre  rises  a  conical  hill^  called 
the  Monte  della  Croce,  to  the  height  of  8200  feet  from  the  sea 
— considerably  above  the  highest  point  of  the  surrounding 
crater-rim.  The  rock  of  which  this  hill  is  composed  is  a 
trachyte  approaching  to  greystone,  fine-grained  and  compact^ 
but  not  of  dose  texture,  containing  a  confused  mixture  of 
small  felspathic  granules,  glassy  and  having  a  fused  aspect, 
with  much  green  augite  and  brown  mica  in  hexagonal  tables'*^. 
The  endrding  hill-range  almoet  wholly  coiurists  of  mantlmg 
layers  of  leudtic  tuff,  composed  prindpally  of  scoriae,  sand, 
and  lapilli,  with  many  loose  blocks  of  leudtic  lava ;  the  leudtes 
being  often  of  great  size,  as  big  as  large  walnuts,  with  some 
crystals  of  augite  and  a  fdspathic  base.  Some  continuous 
layers  of  this  lava-rock  rest  upon  and  are  interbedded  in  the 
tuff.  There  is  a  second  large  crater  dosdy  adjoining  this 
great  one  on  the  north  side,  called  La  Concha,  above  a  mile 
in  diameter,  and  a  third  smaller  one  about  two  miles  further. 
There  are  also  several  minor  eruption-cones,  which  have  pro- 
duced very  recent-lookiug  felspathic  lava-streams  on  the  outer 
flanks  of  the  mountain. 

The  advocates  of  the  Elevation-crater  theory  rely  upon 
Bocca  Monfina  as  a  typical  example  in  support  of  their  views. 
They  consider  the  protrusion  of  the  central  boss  of  trachyte  to 
have  caused  the  upheaval,  in  an  annular  bank,  of  the  sur- 
rounding tuff-beds.  There  is  however,  in  truth,  no  good 
reason  to  be  given  for  this  opinion.  There  is  nothing  to  rebut 
the  supposition — which  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
normal  action  of  volcanos — that,  after  the  formation  of  the 
great  crater  by  an  eruptive  paroxysm,  a  body  of  very  imper- 
fectly liquid  trachytic  lava  should  have  been  emitted  from 
this  central  vent,  and  have  piled  itself  up  into  the  massive 
conical  form  of  the  Monte  della  Croce.  All  the  examples  of 
the  greystone  lavas  of  this  volcanic  district,  in  Fonza,  Vento- 

•  Daubeny, '  VolcanoB,'  p.  180. 
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tiene,  San  SteJGmo,  Monte  Olibano,  ftc.,  show  that  they  po0- 
aeaaed  a  yery  low  degree  of  fluidity  when  emitted.  The  cir- 
cnmittance  of  a  volcano  which  had  previoualy  thrown  up 
leadtic  layas  changing  the  mineral  character  of  its  products, 
and  giving  iaaue  to  a  trachytic  rock,  ia  by  no  meana  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  the  change,  at  all  eventa^  givea  no  support  to 
the  theory  of  the  upheaval  of  the  earlier  tuff-beds.  Moreov^, 
Abich  describes  the  latest  lavas  produced  by  this  volcano  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  circular  hill-range  as  trachytic,  and  resem- 
bling the  central  rock  of  Croce.  I  lament  that  the  obaetva- 
tions  of  this  last-named  writer,  illustrated  as  they  are  by  ad* 
mirable  drawinga  of  this  group,  should  be  rendered  less 
valuable  than  they  othenrise  would  be  by  his  adherence  to  the 
unhappy  doctrine  of  upheavalism.  Rocca  Monfina  is  situated 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  volcanic  hills  of  Latium,  which 
will  be  presently  described.  But  I  wiU  first  proceed  south- 
wards towards  the  Lipari  group  and  Etna. 

7%e  Lipari  Islands. — ^The  group  of  seven  islands,  called 
from  the  largest  the  Lipari  Isles,  that  lie  between  Naples  and 
Sicily,  together  with  several  insular  rodcs  rising  above  the 
sea-level  about  them,  all  of  volcanic  character,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  same  system,  if  not  as  separate 
mouths  of  a  single  submarine  volcano. 

Two  at  least  of  these  may  be  reckoned  as  at  present  in  a 
state  of  activity,  viz.  Stromboli,  which  has  been  already  dwelt 
upon  in  an  earlier  page  as  one  of  those  rare  examples  of  a  vol- 
canic vent  in  permanent  eruption — ^its  constant  activity  being 
attested  by  writers  antecedent  to  the  Christian  era,  aa  weQ  as 
by  numerous  subsequent  authorities, — ^and  Volcano,  which  has 
been  frequently  eruptive  within  that  period,  and  exists  at 
present  in  the  condition  of  a  solfatara. 

Stromboli  is  in  figure  a  very  regular  cone.  The  remarkable 
circumstance  in  this  small  but  most  interesting  volcano  is  that 
the  columnof  lava  within  its  chimney  is  shown,  by  the  constant 
explosions  that  take  place  from  its  surface  at  intervals  of  fiK>m 
five  to  fifteen  minutes,  casting  up  fragments  of  sooriform  lava, 
to  remain  permanently  at  the  same  height,  level  with  the  lip  of 
the  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  and  therefore  some  2000 
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feet  above  the  Bea<teTeI.  It  is  evident  &o)n  this  that  a  nearly 
perfect  equilibrium  is  pieserred  between  the  expansive  force 
of  the  intumescent  lava  in  and  beneath  the  vent,  and  the 
represnve  force,  consiBtiiig  in  the  weight  of  this  loft;  colomn 
of  melted  matter,  tc^ether  with  that  of  the  stmoaphere,  above 
It ;  consequently  a  very  small  addition  to  or  subtraction  from 


View  of  Stwmboli,  from  the  North. 
the  latter,  snch  for  instance  aa  any  chan^  in  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  most  to  tome  extent,  however  small,  derange 
the  equilibrium.  It  need  not  therefore  siirprise  us  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  chiefly  fiahennen,  who  ply  their 
perilous  trade  day  and  night,  within  sight  of  the  summit  of  the 
volcano,  declare  that  it  serves  them  in  lieu  of  a  weather-glass, 
warning  them  by  its  increased  activity  of  a  lightening  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  on  the  volcano — equivalent  to  a  fall  of  the 
mercury^and  by  its  sluggishness  giving  them  assurance  of  the 
reverse.  It  is  the  tension  of  heated  steam  or  water  disseminated 
through  the  lava  in  and  beneath  the  vent  which  occasions  its 
eruptive  action,  uid  the  boiling-point  of  every  drop  or  bubble 
must  be  senmbly  affected  by  every  barometric  variation.  Even 
in  the  time  of  FUny  the  same  observation  was  made  by  the 
navigators  of  the  Mediterranean.  "  E  cujus  fumo,"  he  says, 
speaking  of  this  volcano,  "  quinaro  futuri  sunt  venti  in  tri- 
duum  pnedicere  incolse  traduntur,  nnde  ventos  ^olo  paruisse 
eiistimatum."  • 
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In  the  foul  weather  of  winter  I  was  assured  hy  the  inha- 
bitants that  the  eruptions  are  sometimes  veiy  violent,  and 
that  the  whole  flank  of  the  mountain  immediately  below  the 
crater  is  then  occasionally  rent  by  a  fissure,  which  dischaiqgea 
lava  into  the  sea,  but  must  very  soon  be  sealed  up  again^  as  the 
lava  shortly  after  finds  its  way  once  more  to  the  summit,  and 
boils  up  there  as  brfore.  Capt.  Smyth  found  the  aea  in  firont 
of  this  steep  talus  unfi&thomable,  which  accounts  for  the 
remarkable  &ct  that  the  constant  eruptions  of  more  than  2000 
years  have  fiedled  to  fiU  up  this  deep  sea-hollow.  The  soorise 
ejected  by  Strombdi  are  highly  augitic ;  indeed,  some  of  the 
outer  slopes  of  the  cone  are  covered  with  loose  and  perfect 
crystals  of  augite,  often  cruciform,  and  of  titaniferous  iron. 
Its  recent  lavas  are  augitic;  but  rocky  masses  of  coarse-grained 
trachyte  form  the  southern  side  of  the  island.  The  stratified 
tuff  which  chiefly  composes  it  resembles  that  of  Ischia,  though 
in  many  parts  it  is  more  augitic  and  ferruginous. 

South  of  Stromboli  is  a  cluster  of  small  islets  and  rocks  so 
placed  as  to  make  it  probable  that  they  are  the  remains  of  one 
volcanic  island,  partly  perhaps  blown  up  by  paroxysmal  explo- 
sions, partly  worn  away  by  the  waves.  Panaria  (the  largest), 
Basibizzo,  and  the  others,  all  consist  of  a  hard  and  highly 
crjrstalline  granitoidal  trachyte,  in  some  cases  columnar,  com- 
posed of  glassy  felspar,  mica,  and  much  quarts.  Much  of  this 
rock  has  a  lamellar  and  even  a  slaty  structure  and  a  striated 
texture,  evidently  occasioned,  like  the  ribboned  trachyte  of 
Ponza,  by  the  dragging  out  of  matter  of  different  mineral  cha- 
racter into  distinct  planes  while  in  a  softened  state. 

lApari  comes  next — a  considerable  island,  made  up  of  three 
or  four  separate  mountains,  the  product  of  as  many  eruptive 
vents.  They  are  partly  composed  of  pumice-tu£P,  but  chiefly  of 
alternate  layers  of  pumice  and  ob6idian,.both  firagmaitary  and 
disposed  in  continuous  sheets  or  currents  of  glassy  lava.  In 
their  vesicular  or  fibrous  parts  the  fibres  and  vesicles  are 
imiformly  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  downward  flow  of 
the  current.  In  the  Monte  Guardia  these  beds  form  a  mass 
several  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  They  have  flowed  firom  its 
summit  in  successive  streams,  which  have  consolidated  in  the 
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manner  of  ordinary  lavas  on  the  slopes  of  the  monntain  at  an 
angle  of  firom  20^  to  80°.  The  lower  beds  are  less  vitreons 
than  the  upper.  This  glassy  lava  passes  at  some  points  into 
a  compact  stony  trachyte  resembling  daystone,  at  others  into 
pearlstone.  Both  are  laminated,  and  divide  readily  into 
tabular  masses,  as  indeed  does  the  pumice  and  obsidian-rock 
likewise.  Another  of  the  mountains  in  Lipari,  called  Campo 
Bianco,  has  a  perfect  crater  on  its  summit,  and  the  cone  which 
contains  it  is  itself  encircled  by  another  older  crater-wall.  All 
the  rocks  are  of  pumice  or  glassy  lava,  either  in  loose  blocks  or 
continuous  streams.  Campo  Bianco  supplies  all  Europe  with 
the  fibrous  pumice  of  commerce,  and  may  continue  to  do  so 
for  thousands  of  years.  These  enormous  accumulations  of 
highly  vitreous  lava-currents,  composing  entire  mountains,  are 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  geologists  who  consider  all 
the  crystalline  and  stony  lavas  to  have  been  vomited  in  a  state 
of  complete  vitreous  fusion,  and  to  owe  their  lithoidal  cha- 
racter to  slow  subsequent  cooling. 

There  can  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  obsidian 
and  pumice  streams  were  more  quickly  cooled  than  the  augitic 
lavas  of  the  neighbouring  volcano  of  Salina;,  or  the  highly 
crystalline  trachyte  of  Basiluzzo  and  Panaria,  or  the  greystone 
lavas  of  Etna,  or  the  leudtic  lavas  of  Vesuvius.  How  then 
came  the  former  to  retain  a  vitreous  texture  throughout,  and 
the  latter  to  be  everywhere  stony  and  crystalline,  if  both  were 
erupted  in  a  similar  condition  of  molecular  fusion  ?  The  only 
possible  explanation  of  the  different  texture  exhibited  by  the 
two  classes  of  rock  seems  to  be,  that  the  latter  lavas  were  not 
thoroughly  fused  at  the  time  of  their  emission,  but  consisted 
of  a  granulated  magma,  the  imperfectly  formed  crystals  being 
lubricated  by  a  more  liquid  base,  and  by  heated  intercalated 
steam,  mmpwn^s  a  red-hot  granulated  paste.  (See  pp.  116- 
122,  supra.) 

Some  of  the  rocks  of  Lipari  towards  the  east  are  siliceous, 
white  in  colour,  and  cellular,  crystals  of  quartz  lining  the 
dells.  They  resemble  the  millstone-porphyry  of  Hungary  and 
the  siliceous  trachyte  of  Ponza  described  above. 

There  are  several  hot-springs  in  the  island,  traversed  by 
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enumatioiis  of  solphcureited  hydrogen  gas.  One  very  oopioos 
sooroe  of  nearly  boiling  water  gushes  from  the  side  of  a  hill 
at  a  height  of  800  feet  above  its  base.  The  escarpment  whoioe 
it  iasnes  is  composed  of  numerons  perfectly  horizonial  and 
paraUel  strata  of  incoherent  volcanic  ashes,  alternating  re- 
golarly  with  others  of  a  solid  lithoidal  and  siliceous  nature. 
The  first  are  from  2  to  8  feet  thick,  the  latter  not  above  4  or 
5  inches.  Both  contain  vegetable  remains,  leaves,  twigs,  &c. 
The  stony  layers  are  grey,  veined  with  red,  and  resemble  agate 
and  jasper.  They  often  split  into  small  prisms.  Their  sur- 
&ce  is  porous  and  cellular.  These  cells  pmssled  greatly  M. 
Faujas  de  St  Fond.  He  supposed  such  air-cells  indubitably 
indicated  fusion  by  fire;  yet  this  idea  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  leaves  they  enveloped,  or  the  thin  strata  of  the  rock. 
The  fiu^  is,  that  this  is  a  very  analogous  formation  to  that 
still  going  on  upon  the  surfiftce  of  the  plain  within  the  crater 
of  the  Solfiitara  of  Puzeuoli.  The  aluminous  earth  washed 
down  from  the  decomposed  trachytes  and  tufas  that  form  the 
sides  of  this  crater  is  collected  witlun  flat  pits  surrounded 
by  embankments  for  the  purpose,  and  then  slowly  deposited 
from  the  water  that  holds  it  in  suspension, — ^the  coarsest 
parts  first,  and  the  finest  last,  in  horizontal  layers.  Of  these 
layers  the  upper,  being  composed  of  the  finest  sediment,  before 
it  is  dry  forms  a  fine  white  mud  or  day ;  as  it  is  gradually 
dried  up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  hardens  into  a  crust  as  fine 
and  compact  as  the  purest  porcelain  biscuit,  and  in  many  parts 
of  a  semi- vitreous  or  glassy  lustre.  This  crust  is  so  compact 
and  so  suddenly  hardened  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  the 
moisture  of  the  lower  strata  cannot  escape  in  vapour  through 
it,  and  consequently  collects  beneath  the  crust  in  globular  air- 
bubbles.  During  its  desiccation  the  mass  also  often  contracts 
and  splits  into  rude  columnar  prisms.  In  the  sfcrata  of  Lipari 
it  appears  that  the  sediment  was  still  ^nar  and  prnhshly  more 
siliceous  than  at  Puzzuoli,  consequently  the  upper  crust  was 
still  more  glassy  and  jaspiform,  being  coloured  by  oxide  of 
iron ;  whereas  that  of  the  Solfiitara  is  almost  pure  alumine. 
In  the  Lipari  rocks  the  intermediate  beds  of  loose  ash  pro- 
bably fell  in  that  state  from  the  air  (ejected  by  the  neigh- 
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bouring  craters)  during  the  intervals  of  the  storms  of  rain 
which  carried  down  and  deposited  the  siliceous  and  hardened 
sedimentary  layers. 

The  plants  of  which  the  remains  are  found  in  the  tuff  are 
both  dicotyledonous  and  monocotyledonous^  and  prove  the 
eruptions  which  buried  them  to  have  been  subaerial.  In- 
deed, the  hot-springs,  together  with  some  vague  notices  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  many  early  writers,  seem  to  show  that 
eruptions  may  have  occasionally  occurred  firom  some  of  the 
craters  of  this  island  within  the  historic  period. 

Volcano. — ^That  certainly  has  been  the  case  with  the  prin- 
cipal crater  of  the  adjoining  island  of  Volcano,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  which  copious  emanations  are  emitted  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas  (Daubeny,  p.  258) ;  these,  by  decomposing  the  rock 
around,  give  rise  to  deposits  of  boradc  acid  and  sal  ammo- 
niac, both  largely  collected  for  commercial  uses.  A  dyke  of 
compact  scaly  trachyte  (clinkstone)  traverses  one  side  of  the 
crater.  There  was  an  eruption  from  this  volcanic  mouth  in 
1775,  and  again  in  1786.  On  the  last  occasion  the  present 
crater  was,  no  doubt,  formed,  since  the  mountain  is  said  to 
have  vomited  scoriae  and  ashes  for  fifteen  days  without  ceasing. 
In  1775  a  stream  of  glassy  lava  flowed  from  the  summit  of 
the  cone ;  at  which  time,  of  course,  the  crater  could  not  have 
been  in  existence.  The  cone  which  contains  the  present 
crater  is  ^tself  almost  surroimded  by  the  precipitous  walls  of 
another  much  larger  exterior  crater-ring  or  hollow  cone ;  and 
on  the  opposite  or  bi*eached  side  is  a  third,  smaller  cone,  with 
a  still  smoking  crateriform  depression  at  its  summit,  called 
Volcanello.  (See  figs.  46  and  47,  p.  193.)  The  bulk  of  these 
three  mountains  consists  of  beds  of  earthy  trachyte,  pumice, 
obsidian,  and  their  conglomerates,  resembling  those  of  Lipari, 
and  disposed  with  a  quaquaversal  dip  from  the  ridges  of  the 
several  craters. 

To  the  N.W.  of  Lipari,  a  very  regular  volcanic  mountain 
rises  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  3500  feet,  called  Salina. 
It  has  a  crater,  and  is  composed  of  beds  of  peperino  or  au- 
gitic  tuff,  and  of  lava  equally  abounding  in  that  mineral ;  all 
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sloping  outwardly^  as  usual,  fiom  the  dicolar  rim  of  the 
crater. 

Felicuda  and  Alicuda  are  two  other  Tolcanic  insular  moun- 
tains. The  first  emits  firom  its  crevices  sulphureous  vapours. 
Both  possess  craters  on  their  summits.  Some  of  their  lavas 
resemble  clinkstone;  some  are  lai^ge-grained  trachyte,  and 
regfularly  columnar.  In  their  diflb  ten  or  twelve  beds  of  lava 
may  be  seen  alternating  with  conglomerate-layers. 

Uitica,  another  island  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  east 
and  west  line,  at  a  distance  of  forty  nules  north-west  of  Pa- 
lermo, contains  three  large  breached  craters,  and  is  composed 
of  a  brown  tuff,  or  peperino,  altematiiig  with  thick  beds  of 
greystone  lava^^  fall  of  felspar  and  augite,  with  some  olivine, 
all  sloping  from  the  summit  to  the  sea  around.  Pumice  also 
occurs  in  it,  as  well  as  much  calcareous  matter  cementing  the 
volcanic  conglomerate,  and  containing  marine  shells,  attest- 
ing the  recent  emergence  of  part  of  this  island  from  beneath 
the  sea. 

I  visited  the  Lipari  Isles  in  1820,  and  was  greatly  struck 
by  their  remarkable  features,  which  convey  a  more  vivid  notion 
of  the  conduct  of  volcanic  action,  especially  when  productive 
of  vitreous  felspathic  lavas,  than  perhaps  any  other  equally 
accessible  localities.  I  strongly  recommend  them  to  the  study 
of  those  geologists  who  desire  to  form  their  own  opinions  on 
volcanic  phenomena. 

Sicily  and  Etna. — The  southern  angle  of  Sicily,  forming 
the  province  of  Val  di  Noto,  is  partly  composed  of  calcareous 
strata  of  newer  Pliocene  age,  interbedded  with  volcanic  tuff 
and  basalt.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  district  was  the 
site  of  eruptive  igneous  action  when  probably  the  whole  surfEtce 
of  the  present  island  lay  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Etna  itself  is  based  upon  similar  beds  of  marine  origin 
(marls  and  clays  of  the  age  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell''^).  They  are  to  be  seen  in 
8ea-cli£&  500  and  600  feet  high  along  its  eastern  base,  asso- 

♦  Phil.  Trans.  1868,  "  On  Etna,"  &c.,  p.  78. 
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ciated  with  basaltic  and  other  igneouB  products.  They  even 
reach,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  inland,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountain,  a  height  of  more  than  11200  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  where  likewise  they  are  capped  with  lava-beds. 
It  is  therefore  certain  that,  within  a  comparatively  recent 
geological  period,  the  area  forming  the  base  of  the  mountain 
must  have  been  gradually  upheaved  by  at  least  that  amount 
of  vertical  rise,  while  its  superior  mass  was  bdng  as  gra- 
dually erupted  in  open  air  and  distributed  into  its  present 
position.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  entire 
conical  mountain,  at  least  from  that  level  up  to  the  central 
apex,  now  nearly  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  wholly  com- 
posed of  alternate  Ibjctb  of  lava-rock  and  its  conglomerates. 
This  internal  structure  is  disclosed  more  or  less  in  all  the 
water-courses  that  drain  its  slopes,  but  best  of  all,  in  one 
deep  and  wide  valley  pierced  through  its  eastern  flank  and 
opening  down  to  the  sea — ^the  well-known  Val  del  Bove.  The 
beds,  wherever  observable,  have  the  usual  quaquaversal  dip 
from  the  central  heights  to  the  plain  around,  except  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Val,  where  they  dip  towards  the  present 
central  axis  of  the  mountain,  or,  rather,  mantle  round  a  point 
within  the  higher  basin  called  TrifogUetto,  which  is  thence 
justly  supposed  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  to  have  been  at  some  former 
period  the  site  of  the  principal  eruptive  chimney, — ^a  shift 
having  since  taken  place  to  the  actual  centre  of  eruption,  and 
highest  cone,  called  Hon  Gibello.  The  evidence  adduced  in 
proof  of  this  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  is  quite  conclusive ;  and  indeed 
nothing  can  be  more  accordant  with  the  ordinary  laws  of 
volcanic  action  than  sudi  a  shifting  of  the  axis  of  eruption. 
(See  p.  227.)  The  question  as  to  die  origin  of  the  Val  del 
Bove  itself  might  perhaps  be  more  open  to  dispute ;  at  least, 
it  is  one  on  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell  still  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  subsidence  or  explosions  had  the  chief  share  in  its 
production.  To  me,  I  own,  it  has  always  appeared  to  have 
originated  in  a  great  fissure,  enlarged  into  a  crater  by  some 
paroxysmal  eruption  which  blew  out  of  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  since  widened  by  the  abrasive  violence  of  aqueous 
debacles,  caused  by  the  sudden  melting  of  snows  on  the  heights 
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abore  bjr  the  heU  oommniiiciited  firasn  erupted  lavaiy  and 
•howenof  red-hot  tocyruefidliiigoTer  tlie  soi&ce.    One  sodi  | 

torrenty  indeed,  is  recorded,  whidi  mshed  down  this  same 
Yallej  in  1755,  in  the  month  of  Mareh,  the  volcano  bemg  ai 
the  time  covered  with  snow;  on  which  occasion  the  flood  is 
said  if  Secnpero  to  have  ran  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  a  minnte,  for  the  distance  of  twelye  miles^ — a  rate  which 
would  give  an  eniwmous  abrading  and  carrying  force  to  a  great 
body  of  water.  Accordingly  its  track,  two  miles  in  breadth, 
is  now  yiflibly  strewn  to  the  depth  of  from  30  to  40  feet  with 
sand  and  fragments  of  rock.  And  that  similar  debacles  had 
prerionsly  for  many  ages  taken  the  same  coarse  is  demon- 
strated by  the  accamulation  of  a  yast  alluYial  formation  at  the 
opening  of  the  valley  to  the  sea  near  GKarre,  more  than  150 
feet  deep,  measaring  ten  miles  by  three  in  area,  and  now  re- 
sembling an  upraised  line  of  beach  400  feet  high  above  the  sea. 
Sir  C.  Lyell  terminates  his  detailed  reasoning  on  this  subject 
by  saying,  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  bulk  of  the 
Giarre  alluTium  to  the  excavation  of  the  Yal  del  Bove'^  by 
such  floods.   (See,  too,  p.  211,  eupra.) 

Before  the  occurrence  of  the  paroxysmal  eruption  which 
originated  tins  great  crater  (or  caldera,  as  Sir  C.  Lyell  calls 
it),  the  summit  of  the  volcano  situated  somewhere  within  its 
limits,  and  probably  in  the  axis  of  Trifoglietto,  rose,  no  doubt, 
£eur  higher  than  the  present  Etueati  apex,  perhaps  by  several 
thousand  feet.  Such,  indeed,  must  also  have  been  the  case 
with  the  latter  cone,  Hon  Gibello,  before  it  was  tnmcated 
by  the  formation  of  a  great  elliptical  crater,  2500  feet  wide 
according  to  Yon  Waltershausen,  the  upper  rim  of  which 
is  still  visible,  encireling  the  Piano  del  Li^^ — a  sort  of  plat- 
form which  supports  the  recent  and  now  active  upper  cone. 
This  platform  is  not  flat,  but  rather  dome-shaped,  and  has 
been  formed,  no  doubt,  from  the  up-filling  of  the  vast  crater, 
of  which  its  ridge  marks  the  original  diff'-range,  by  subse- 
quent eruptions,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  which  formed 
the  summit  of  Vesuvius  before  it  was  blown  off  by  the  exjAo- 
sions  of  1822.    (See  pp.  187-190.) 

The  present  active  cone  of  Etna  rises  about  1200  feet  above 
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its  base  on  the  I^ano  del  Lago.  It  cootaiiu  a  enter  which 
haa  varied  considerably  in  size  and  form  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  During  this  period  it  has  been  freqaently  in 
eruption,  and  abundant  lava^streams  have  flowed  out  of  it 
thTDugh  a  wide  breach  to  the  north,  particularly  in  the  years 
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1808  and  1888.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  Etnean  eruptions 
of  lava  take  place  &oin  lateral  openings ;  and  more  than  two 
hundred  small  soorie-cones,  marking  the  site  of  such  mouths, 
are  vinble  on  the  flanks  and  towards  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. Most  of  them  are  breached,  and  have  evidently  poured 
forth  lava.  Many  are  more  than  half  buried  by  subsequent 
flows  of  lava  around  titem  &om  higher  pointSj  or  the  accu- 
mulation of  qected  acorite  and  ashes. 

Some  of  these  lateral  mouths  have  opened  within  the  Val 
del  Bove.  Thia  was  the  case  on  the  occurrence  of  the  last 
great  eruption  of  2l8t  August,  1852,  of  which  Sir  C.  LyeU 
^ves  many  interesting  details.  It  appears  that  clouds  of  v^p^'' 
Boorite  were  first  thrown  up  from  the  central  crater,  and  on 
the  next  day  there  were  formed  many  openings — some  say  as 
many  as  seventeen — on  a  line  of  fissure  &om  the  summit  to 
the  base  of  the  great  precipice  which  forms  the  head  of  the 
Val.  The  two  lowest  threw  up  there  two  cones  of  consider- 
able size,  one  about  500  feet  high.  From  this  a  very  great 
lava-stream  took  its  course,  and  ran  in  the  first  day  about  two 
and  a  half  miles,  advancing  more  slowly  afterwards,  and  stop- 
ping ou  the  eighth  day,  having  covered  a  surface  of  six  miles 
in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  two.  The  lava  broke 
forth  afresh  in  October,  and  again  in  November ;  the  stream 
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on  both  oocasions  precipitatiiig  itaelf  over  a  lofty  diffj  mating 
a  Bound  in  its  descent ''  as  if  metallic  and  glassy  substances 
were  being  broken/'  The  eraption  lasted  on  the  whole  nine 
months.  The  laya-streams  varied  in  depth  from  10  to  16 
feet ;  but  where  several  aocnmulated  one  above  the  other,  the 
mass  reached  150  feet  in  thickness.  The  central  vent  of  Mon 
Oibello  sympathized  throughout  with  these  lateral  eruptions^ 
its  explosions  increasing  in  intensity  when  the  latter  recom- 
menced their  eruptive  discharges.  The  surface  of  the  lava- 
stream  was  marked  with  great  longitudinal  crested  ridges 
with  parallel  intervening  hollows, — daggy  masses  topping 
these  crests,  and  rising  perhaps  from  70  to  80  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  adjoining  depressions.  These  great  wrinkles 
appeared  to  be  formed  of  concentric  layers  of  lava,  as  if  they 
had  been  folded  or  crumpled  up,  while  yet  in  a  softened  state, 
by  lateral  compression — ^which  was  perhaps  the  case.  Or  some 
may  have  been  the  summits  of  so  many  arched  channels  or 
gutters,  through  which  lava  so  often  runs,  and  which  fresh 
outbursts  tend  to  spUt,  thrusting  up  fragments  in  rough  slaggy 
masses  at  the  crest  of  each.  The  sheet  of  lava  which  had 
cascaded  over  a  precipice  above  400  feet  high  formed  a  con- 
tinuous bed  of  stony  rock  between  t#o  and  three  feet  thick, 
with  an  upper  scoriform  portion  somewhat  thicker,  the  whole 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  from  36^  to  50°;  demonstrating,  even 
if  no  other  evidence  was  forthcoming,  the  fallacy  of  the  doc- 
trine of  MM.  De  Beaumont  and  Dufi^noy  as  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  lava  congealing  into  solid  stone  at  angles  steeper  than 
8®  or,  at  most,  5°. 

The  steep  slopes  nearly  surrounding  the  upper  part  of  the 
Yal  del  Bove  have  been  similarly  encrusted  with  lava-^nirrents 
of  earlier  dates  which  have  flowed  down  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  highest  cone.  Some  of  these  are  seen  in  the 
sketch  in  the  next  page,  copied  from  Yon  Waltershausen. 

Etna  seems  to  have  heea  in  frequent  activity  during  the 
four  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era^  but  was  compara- 
tively tranquU  for  1000  years  after,  since  which  time,  for 
more  than  eight  centuries,  it  has  continued  in  the  phase  of 
intermittent  paroxysms — eruptions  of  considerable  violence 
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having  succeeded  each  other  at  short  intervala.  Von  Wal- 
terehausen'a  admirable  map  of  the  mountain  represents  the 
chief  scorise-cones  that  have  been  thrown  up  during  this  long 
period  on  the  dopes  of  the  mountain,  and  the  htva-sb%smB 
that  have  flowed  &om  them,  radiating  in  all  directions  out- 
wards from  the  central  heights  to  the  sea  or  the  plains  around. 
It  seems  evident  from  the  mere  inspection  of  such  a  map, 
but  sttU  more  of  the  mountain  itself,  that  if  in  the  course  of 


only  eight  centuries  such  an  immeiue  amount  of  matter  baa 
been  added  to  the  former  sur&ce,  the  multiplication  of  similar 
eruptions  through  an  indefinite  number  of  ages — say  firom  the 
beginning  of  the  Post-pliocene  era  to  the  preaent  day — ^would 
necessarily  have  accumulated  a  proportionately  greater  mass, 
equal  probably  in  balk  to  the  entire  mountain,  and  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  wonder  how  any  geologists  could  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  notion  of  a  sudden  upheaval 
of  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  "  like  a  bladder,"  in  one  day, 
as  the  mode  of  its  formatioQ. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  bulk  of  the 
mountain  will  have  been  increased  through  internal  swelling 
&om  the  injection  of  fissnres  broken  across  its  framework  by 
the  lava  rising  in  the  vent  at  the  epochs  of  its  several  erup- 
tions. The  amount  of  this  internal  accretion  will  be  measured 
by  that  of  the  more  or  less  vertical  dykes  which  intersect  its 
horizontal  or  doping  beds.  But  though  these  are  certainly 
numerous  towards  the  central  parts  of  the  mountain,  their 
aggregate  bulk  cannot  at  the  utmost  be  estimated  at  more 
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than  one-sixth  of  that  of  the  bedbs  they  travirarse — ^the  accomn- 
lated  prodncts  of  outward  eruptions.  Nor  can  they,  even  in 
this  reduced  proportion,  be  admitted  to  afford  the  least  coun- 
tenance to  the  EleTation-crater  hypothesis,  which  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  hollow  vault  beneath  the  crust  of  the  volcano, 
and  attributes  its  upheayal,  not  to  successive  heavings  accom- 
panying each  of  its  innumerable  eruptions,  but  to  one  single 
expansive  effort  of  subterranean  gases.  There  is  no  need,  how- 
ever, to  dwell  fiirther  on  this  exploded  and  wholly  untenable 
theory.  (Seep.  167.) 

The  lavas  produced  by  Etna  are  generally  of  that  inter- 
mediate mineral  character  between  trachyte  and  basalt  which 
I  have  called  greystone.  Neither  pumice  nor  obsidian  has 
been  found  on  any  part  of  the  mountain — a  remarkable  fact, 
considering  the  proximity  of  the  Ldpari  Isles,  which  abound 
in  the  vitreous  and  highly  fdspathic  lavas.  Professor  6.  Rose 
has  determined  the  Etnean  lavas  to  consist  of  an  intimate 
mixture  of  Labrador  felspar  and  augite.  There  is  a  very 
general  uniformity  in  the  character  of  its  lavas  of  all  ages 
—the  more  recent,  however,  being  more  ferruginous  than 
the  earlier.  The  scorise  of  Etna  are  consequently  heavy  and 
harsh.  Nor  is  there  such  a  variety  in  the  ejected  extraneous 
fragments  as  at  Vesuvius.  Some  of  granite  have  been  occa- 
sionally, but  rarely,  found. 

*  There  appears  to  be  no  correspondence  in  point  of  time 
between  the  eruptions  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  or  of  the  inter- 
mediate volcanic  vents,  from  a  comparison  of  their  dates,  so  far 
as  historical  records  of  such  phenomena  allow  of  a  judgment 
being  formed  upon  the  subject. 

Paniellaria. — ^The  island  of  this  name,  thirty-six  miles  in 
circumference,  lying  about  sixty  miles  off  the  coast  of  Sicily 
on  the  south-west,  and  about  half-way  towards  the  nearest 
point  of  Africa,  is  wholly  composed  of  volcanic  rocks.  Some 
of  them  appear,  from  the  statement  of  Hoffinan,  to  be  highly 
felspathic,  and  to  resemble  those  of  Lipari  in  the  abundance 
of  pumice  and  obsidian,  which,  as  in  the  latter  island,  occur  in 
currents,  and  often  contain  large  cracked  crystals  of  felspar. 
With  these  are  associated  many  ferruginous  lavas  resepoibling 
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those  of  Etna ;  so  that  in  this  case  the  two  varieties  of  volcanic 
product  peculiar  to  the  two  last-described  localities  are  com- 
bined. There  seem  to  be  traces  of  a  vast  crater  encircling 
a  space  twelve  miles  in  diameter  (!)^  the  enclosing  walls  being 
composed  of  beds  of  trachytic  lava-rock  and  pumice-conglome- 
rate^ all  sloping  towards  the  sea.  Though  there  is  no  record 
of  any  eruptions  from  this  volcano^  it  was  probably  in  activity 
at  no  very  remote  period^  since  steam  issues  upon  many  points, 
as  well  as  several  hot-springs. 

GrtUiam^s  hie. — ^In  the  interval  between  Pantellaria  and 
the  nearest  part  of  Sicily,  at  about  an  equal  distance  from 
both,  the  submarine  eruption  took  place  in  1831  which  pro- 
duced the  small  island  so  named  by  Capt.  Smyth,  and  by  the 
French  the  He  Julie,  already  noticed  in  the.  body  of  this  work 
(see  pp.  61  &  237).  It  very  shortly  after  disappeared,  under 
the  wearing  action  of  the  waves,  probably  to  reappear  on  the 
occurrence  of  some  Aiture  eruption,  and  in  the  end  perhaps 
become  a  permanent  isle. 

lAnosa  and  Lampedusa. — Two  other  wholly  volcanic  islands, 
about  five  miles  in  diameter,  rise  from  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  south-west  of  Sicily,  and  nearly  half-way  between  Pantel- 
laria and  Malta,  but  rather  to  the  south  of  the  direct  Hne. 
The  first  is  surrounded,  according  to  Capt.  Smyth,  by  im- 
fathomable  water.  It  possesses  four  distinct  craters.  The 
highest  peak  measures  850  feet  firom  the  sea. 

From  what  has  gone  before  it  appears  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  triangular  island  of  Sicily  is  almost  surrounded  by 
sites  or  lines  of  volcanic  eruption.  The  range  of  the  Lipari 
Isles  and  Ustica  runs  nearly  parallel  with  its  northern  shore, 
Etna  and  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Yal  di  Noto  border  or  com- 
pose its  eastern  shore,  while  the  three  last-mentioned  volcanic 
isles  front  its  southern  flank.  I  mention  this  as  one  of  the 
examples  of  the  general  law  of  the  parallelism  of  volcanic 
chains  of  vents  with  the  adjoining  coast-Hnes  noted  in  the  body 
of  this  work  (see  p.  275,  supra). 

North  Africa. — The  island  of  Pantellaria  lies  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  coast  of  Tunis,  about  Cape  Bon,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  last-mentioned  sites  of  eruption,  appears  as  a  link 
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connecting  Sicily  with  Africa^  especially  as  the  intervening 
tract  is  known  to  be  yeiy  shallow  compared  with  the  average 
depth  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  shonld  hence  be  justified 
in  the  expectation  of  finding  traces  of  volcanic  action  upon 
some  part  of  the  African  coast  in  that  direction.  I  am  not 
aware^  however^  of  any  authentic  information  upon  this  point. 
Farther  souths  and  immediatdy  at  the  back  of  Tripoli^  we 
hear  of  basaltic  hills.  And,  again,  in  the  interior,  on  the  route 
from  Tripoli  to  Fezzan,  considerable  portions  of  the  Atlas 
range,  called  Djebd  Soudan,  and  the  Black  Haroutch,  are 
described  by  Ritchie  and  Homemann  as  wholly  basaltic.  They 
seem  to  belong  to  the  tertiary  age,  being  mixed  with  calcareous 
sedimentary  strata  of  that  period,  so  as  to  form  a  very  close 
parallel  to  the  traps  of  the  Y icentine,  petrified  fish  even  being 
found  in  a  fissile  limestone  in  the  same  abundance  as  at  Monte 
Bolca.  This  range  is  presumed  to  be  the  Mons  Ater  of  Pliny. 
And  as  Solinus  speaks  of  the  snowy  summits  of  Atias  shining 
with  nightiy  flames,  it  has  been  thought  not  improbable  that 
some  of  these  mountains  may  have  been  eruptive  within  the 
historical  period. 

Sardinia. — It  appears,  from  the  full  and  able  description  of 
the  geology  of  this  island  by  General  della  Marmora  (Voyage 
en  Sardaigne :  Turin,  1857),  that  it  exhibits  on  many  points, 
scattered  over  a  large  part  of  its  surface,  the  results  of  vol- 
canic eruptions,  repeated  from  ste^ettAiest  period/%  that 
which  immediately  preceded  the  introduction  of  man  upon 
the  globe.  The  basal  rocks  of  the  island  are  gneissose  and 
Silurian,  penetrated  and  upheaved  by  granite,  porphyry,  and 
greenstone  (diorite)  with  steatitic  portions.  This  axitd  eleva- 
tion ranges  due  N.  and  S.,  and  is  continuous  and  probably 
coeval  with  that  of  Corsica.  During  the  upheaval  of  this 
central  axis,  and  from  a  fissure  parallel  to  it  on  the  west, 
eruptions  took  place,  and  produced  several  groups  of  hills 
composed  of  trachytic  porphyry  and  tuff,  with  much  stratified 
pumice.  The  trachyte  is  seen  to  rise  through  granite  and 
the  other  basic  rocks,  but  generally  rests  upon  its  own  tu£b 
in  current-like  beds  {couUes).  Its  eruption  was  subsequent 
to  the  deposition  of  the  Nummulitic  (Eocene)  strata,  which 
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appear  at  that  time  to  have  been  forcibly  folded  into  parallel  '^ 
wrinkles.  There  are  also  indications  of  fractures  and  dislo- 
cations about  this  period  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  axial  ridge,  and  it  is  generally  at  the  in- 
tersection of  these  transverse  systems  of  rents  that  the  erup- 
tions are  found  to  have  burst  forth.  Some  of  the  trachytic 
tuffii  contain  Miocene  freshwater  shells  and  vegetable  remains. 
A  subsequent  eruptive  era  threw  out  other  trachytes  con- 
teininghomblende,  and  passing  into  clinkstone.  Sse  are 
intermingled  with  the  marine  Subapennine  (FHocene)  strata; 
and  both  Hum  classes  of  rocks  are  seen  in  turn  to  have  been 
pierced  by  dykes  of  basalt,  connected  with  a  later  and  very 
copious  emission  of  basaltic  lavas,  which  cover  large  areas  of 
the  island  with  plateaux  capping  hills  of  Subapennine  lime- 
stone and  the  earlier  rocks.  These  plateaux  have  suffered  great 
denudation  and  dislocation  since  their  flowing  as  lava  into 
their  present  position.  One  district  alone  of  this  character 
occupies  an  area  of  fifty  geographical  miles  in  circumference— 
which  consists,  in  fact,  of  one  great  volcanic  mountain  (the 
Monte  Ferru),  rising  8200  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  central 
eminences,  forming  separate  peaks,  surround  what  may  have 
once  been  a  great  crater,  filled  up  by  subsequent  eruptions 
and  the  effects  of  atmospheric  degradation.  From  these 
peaks  currents  of  basalt  slope  downwards  on  all  sides,  having 
their  origin  generally  in  scoriform  knolls,  which  mark  the 
issue  of  the  lava.,  though  the  lighter  and  looser  scoriae  have 
disappeared.  These  basaltic  currents  reach  to  a  great  di- 
stance, wifch  a  gradually  diminishing  slope,  and  have  been 
cut  up  by  waterwom  ravines,  and  perhaps  by  earthquake- 
shocks  likewise,  into  isolated  plateaux  capping  hills  of  con- 
siderable elevation  above  the  intervening  valleys.  The  deeper 
ravines  that  frirrow  this  mountain's  flank  show  that  its  nucleus 
is  trachytic.  We  have  here  therefore,  as  in  Somma,  in  the 
Mont  Dore  and  Cantal  of  Central  France,  and  many  other 
parallel  cases,  a  volcanic  mountain  whose  earlier  eruptions 
were  chiefly  fdspathic,  the  later  augitic.  Indeed,  the  analogy 
of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Sardinia  of  different  ages  with  those 
of  Central  France  is  remarkably  dose.    The  trachytic  por- 
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phyry  ig  described  by  General  della  Marmora  as  resembling 
domite.  It  differs^  boirever^  in  one  respect  firom  the  trachyte 
of  AvLYergne,  by  bdng  occasionally  vitreous  in  teztore^  and 
containing  bands  of  obsidian  and  perlite,  ribboned  and  breo- 
dated, — in  this  corresponding  to  some  of  the  trachytes  of 
Ponsa^  of  Lipari,  of  PanteUaria^  and  Hungary.  The  newer 
lavas  of  Monte  Perm  contain  olivine.  Some  of  them  are 
rather  greystone  than  basalt;  some  amygdaloidal,  and  occa- 
sionally columnar. 

Another  volcanic  monntainj  called  Monte  Aid,  of  about 
the  same  date,  bnt  not  quite  on  so  large  a  scale,  offers  pre- 
cisely the  same  constitution — a  central  nucleus  of  trachytic 
rocks,  supporting  currents  of  basaltic  lava  with  quaquaversal 
dip  from  the  borders  of  a  summit-crater  half-endrded  by 
precipitous  diffii,  whence  opens  a  great  valley  or  baranco,  re- 
calling the  Etnean  Val  del  Bove.  The  traces  of  a  still  lai^er 
crater  seem  to  exist  in  the  circuit  of  the  neighbouring  Bay  of 
Oristano,  nearly  surrounded  by  basaltic  platforms  with  an 
outward  slope. 

Other  similar  eruptive  vents  of  this  period,  such  as  the 
Monte  di  fiari,  8cc.,  occur  on  several  other  points  of  the  island; 
their  more  or  less  early  date  being  indicated  in  the  greater  or 
less  amount  of  aqueous  erosion  which  the  lavas  emitted  from 
them  have  undergone,  and  the  state  of  preservation  of  their 
cones  of  scorise  or  craters. 

The  age  of  these  augitic  eruptions  was  followed,  according 
to  Delia  Marmora  (probably  rather  accompanied),  by  the  de- 
position of  a  considerable  marine  formation  of  Post-pliocene 
sand  and  sandstone  {Gris  quatemaire ;  Panchina  of  L(^hom, 
Genoa,  kc.)  which  encloses  rolled  pebbles  of  basalt.  This 
formation,  however,  never  reached  any  considerable  elevation 
above  the  sea-level  ,*  and  it  is  probable  that  the  eruptive  vents 
just  described  were  subaerial.  At  a  still  later  period  there 
occurred  eruptions  fit>m  several  points  in  one  special  district 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  between  Cagliari  and  Sassari,  where 
a  train  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  very  fresh-looking  cinder- 
cones,  each  productive  of  a  lava-stream,  rises  on  a  N.  and  S. 
line.    Large  isolated  crystals  of  augite  and  specular  iron  occur 
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in  the  puzzolana  and  ash  scattered  around.  The  lava  usually 
contains  the  same  crystals^  with  large  knots  of  olivine^  and  is 
in  parts  columnar.  The  scoriae  decomi)ose  into  a  red  earth. 
These  eruptions  have  burst  through  both  the  earlier  trachytes 
and  basalts  and  the  tertiary  marls.  Notwithstanding  their 
very  recent  aspect^  and  that  the  lava-currents  have  occupied 
the  lowest  levels  of  the  existing  surface^  it  would  seem  th^t 
these  evidently  subaerial  eruptions  preceded  the  occupation 
of  the  island  by  man,  since  some  very  ancient  remains  of 
the  earliest  presumed  inhabitants  are  found  to  have  been  built 
with,  and  upon,  their  lavas.  In  connexion  with  this  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  General  della  Marmora  describes  a  very 
recent  stratum  of  marine  shells,  of  the  species  which  now 
inhabit  the  sea  around,  as  gradually  sloping  firom  the  sea- 
level  up  to  the  extreme  height  of  100  metres,  in  which 
stratum  he  found  a  piece  of  very  earlj  pottery  and  some  other 
fabricated  articles  among  the  sea-sheUs — unopened  Ostreee, 
Patdlse,  Mytili,  Sec.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  parts,  at 
least,  of  the  island  have  suffered  a  very  considerable  upheaval 
during  the  human  period,  perhaps  synchronously  with  the 
latest  volcanic  eruptions  just  described,  and  probably  with  the 
similar  elevation  of  the  opposite  (western)  coasts  of  Italy. 

Corsica. — ^The  north  and  south  direction  of  the  leading 
lines  of  volcanic  action  through  the  island  of  Sardinia  may 
be  considered  to  be  prolonged  through  this  island,  in  which 
erupted  rocks  of  volcanic  character  have  likewise  pierced  the 
tertiary  strata  towards  its  central  parts.  And  the  same  meri- 
dian line,  if  continued  farther  north,  would  strike  the  group 
of  serpentine  and  trap-rocks  which  form  the  coast-range  to 
the  west  of  Gtenoa  near  Savona. 

But  I  now  leave  this  presumed  line  of  volcanic  development, 
and  return  to  the  nearly  parallel  one  of  the  western  coast  of 
Italy  north  of  the  Neapolitan  group. 
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CENTRAL  AOT)  NORTHERN  ITALY. 

Atban  HiUi. — On  the  road  from  Naples  to  Rome,  and  at 
no  great  distance  north  of  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Rooca 
Monfina  already  described  (p.  881)^  is  found  a  group  of  toI- 
canic  hiUs  containing  several  circular  lake-basins^  whidi  weate 
evidently  craters.  The  largest  of  these^  that  of  Ariccia,  is 
eight  miles  in  circumference;  that  of  Albano  six.  The  lakes 
of  Nemi^  Jutuma^  Oabii^  and  Comufelle  near  Frascati^  are 
others.  They  may  all,  as  well  as  several  cones  of  soorise  in 
their  vicinity,  be  considered  as  lateral  vents  of  the  principal 
volcano,  of  which  the  existing  summit  is  now  the  Alban 
Mount.  This  rises  nearly  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has 
within  its  central  heights  a  very  regular  cone  and  crater,  the 
Camp  of  Hannibal,  or  Monte  Cavo,  broken  away  on  the  side 
of  Rome,  towards  which  it  has  poured  out  two  very  abondant 
and  well-marked  streams  of  leudtic  lava.  One  of  these  termi- 
nates in  a  lumpy  hillodiL  near  the  tomb  of  Cndlia  Metella,  on 
the  Appian  Way ;  the  other  near  Ardea.  The  upper  cone  of 
Monte  Cavo  is  nearly  encircled  by  the  walls  of  a  fiur  larger 
and  earlier  crater,  ten  miles  in  diameter.  They  consist  partly 
of  loose  8Cori»,  partly  of  peperino,  or  compact  basaltic  tuff,  of 
which  latter  rodL  the  slopes  of  several  of  the  volcanic  hills  of 
this  district  are  for  the  most  part  composed.  Its  elements  are 
sufBciently  compacted  together  to  make  it  serviceable  as  a 
building-stone — ^a  quality  which,  like  the  tuff  of  Naples,  it 
owes  beyond  question  to  the  forcible  mixture  of  the  materials 
with  water  at  the  time  of  their  ejection  in  a  fragmentaiy  form 
from  within  crater-lakes,  such  as  the  existing  Lake  of  Albano, 
or  marshes,  which  are  shown  to  have  covered  a  considerable 
suj&ce  of  this  district  by  the  abundant  deposit  throughout  it 
of  calcareous  travertin  full  of  terrestrial  shells,  interbedded 
with  volcanic  lapillo  and  ash. 

There  seems  some  reason  to  believe  the  Alban  Mount  to 
have  been  in  eruption  since  the  historical  era  commenced. 
Its  lavas  are  greystone,  composed  of  leudte  and  augite.  The 
imbedded  crystals,  of  the  former  mineral  especially,  are  often 
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very  large.  Some  parts,  however,  to  tlie  eye,  are  homoge- 
neous, compact,  and  possess  a  conchoidal  fracture.  One  re- 
markable variety  of  this  lava,  called  Speroney  appears  near 
the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  in  great  part  of  the 
€x>ntiguous  hill-range  about  Tusculum,  both  as  dykes  and 
currents  interbedded  with  the  loose  sooriaceous  conglomerate 
which  composes  the  mass  of  the  mountain.  It  is  sometimes 
waxy,  at  others  light,  coarse-grained,  porous,  and  rough  in 
texture,  resembling  some  trachytes  in  these  characters,  and  in 
parts  has  a  globular  concretionary  structure,  appearing  to 
consist  of  nodular  concretions  with  interstices  between  them. 
These  nodules  are  sometimes  arranged  in  layers,  as  if  stra- 
tified; this  is,  however,  probably  the  result  of  a  flattening 
or  dragging  out  of  the  matter  by  movement  during  the  con- 
cretionary process.  This  lava  passes  into  the  more  ordinary 
leucitic  greystone.  At  Rocca  di  Papa  it  is  charged  with  small 
garnets.  The  sperone  is  quarried  largely  for  building-stone 
near  Tusculum.  It  is  not  very  dissimilar  firom  the  Pipemo 
used  for  this  purpose  at  Naples.  The  beds  of  peperino 
have  a  general  slope  from  the  hills  towards  the  plain  of  the 
Campagna.  They  are  often  separated  by  layers  of  lapillo,  or 
loose  volcanic  sand.  The  matter  has  evidently  often  flowed  as 
a  torrent  of  mud  down  the  slopes  of  the  volcano,  vegetable 
matter  being  found  under  its  beds,  and  even  sur&ces  of  turf, 
the  grass-stalks  depressed  in  the  direction  of  the  descent. 
(Fonzi,  Storia  Nat.  del  Lazio.    Boma,  1869.) 

Sir  B.  Murchison,  in  an  interesting  piq^  on  the  earlier 
volcanic  rocks  of  Italy  (Froc.  of  Geol.  Soc.  1850,  p.  298), 
expresses  the  opinion  that  all  the  Peperino  of  this  district  is 
submarine,  and  (as  I  understand  him)  that  its  compactness  is 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  a  deep  sea  above.  This  is  clearly  an 
error.  The  subaerial  mud-eruptions  of  the  South  American 
volcanos,  of  Java,  and  many  other  localities,  produce  a  rock  as 
tough,  solid,  and  massive  as  peperino.  The  tuff  which  covers 
Herculaneum,  and  which  we  know  to  be  of  subaerial  origin,  is 
equally  compacted.  And  I  myself  saw  strata  of  tuff  formed 
in  1822,  high  up  on  the  flank  of  Vesuvius,  from  the  ash  washed 
down  by  rains,  so  hard  and  tough  as  to  require  a  severe  blow 
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of  the  Hammer  to  break  them*  It  ia  not  to  pressure  or  depo- 
siticHi  of  the  materials  tmder  water  that  the  peculiar  compact- 
ness of  the  solid  trachytic  tuffs  or  augitic  peperinos  is  attri- 
butable, but  to  their  tumultuous  admixture  with  water,  whether 
finally  deposited  beneath  the  water-level  or  in  the  open  air. 
The  loose  arenaceous  tuffs  or  scoriae-conglomerates,  on  the 
other  hand,  owe  their  want  of  compactness  to  their  having 
either  fallen,  after  ejection  into  the  air  by  the  volcano,  at  the 
spots  they  now  occupy,  or  been  strewed  upon  the  surfiEU^es  they 
overlie  by  gentle  currents.  The  two  sorts,  in  truth,  often  pass 
into  and  alternate  with  one  another,  as  would  be  the  case 
supposing  their  distinctive  character  to  be  owing  simply  to 
these  different  circumstances  of  deposition  (see  p.  242,  supra) . 
The  peperino-beds  that  slope  from  the  edge  of  the  crater  of  the 
Alban  Lake  were  certainly  subaerial,  for  they  alternate  with 
layers  of  loose  lapillo  and  the  remains  of  terrestrial  vegetation. 

The  famous  seven  hills  of  Rome  itself  are  partly  volcanic 
and  of  the  same  mixed  character.  The  tuff,  however,  is  gene- 
rally more  felspathic,  and  contains  a  less  proportion  of  augite 
and  mica  than  the  peperino.  It  is  also  more  friable  and  of  a 
darker  colour.  It  overlies  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  Subapen- 
nine  (older  Pliocene)  age. 

North  of  Borne  are  numerous  indications  of  volcanic  action 
on  a  large  scale,  which  probably  took  place  at  a  time  when  the 
low  lands  west  of  the  Apennines  were  but  partially  elevated 
above  the  sea-level.  The  great  circular  lake  of  Bracciano, 
twenty-two  miles  in  circumfeience,  is  surrounded  with  volcanic 
sand  and  lapillo,  some  pumice,  and  fiugmentary  augite,  leucite, 
and  titaniferous  iron,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  crater.  Two 
other  smaller  basins  of  similar  character  adjoin  it  towards 
Baccano ;  and  beds  of  leudtic  lava  cap  some  of  the  hiUs 
around.  At  La  Tolfa,  westward  of  this,  occur  trachytic  rocks 
penetrated  by  sulphureous  vapours,  which  decompose  them 
into  aluminite. 

7%«  MonH  CiniirU. — ^Near  Bonciglione,  an  eminence  called 

the  Monte  Rossi  shows  a  very  distinct  crater  on  its  summit, 

now  a  lake,  whence  a  current  of  black  basaltic  lava  has  issued 

"  and  followed  the  course  of  the  contiguous  valley.    The  town 
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of  Bondglione  itself  stands  upon  stratified  tuff  fonning  the 
southern  and  lowest  lip  of  a  lofty  circular  hill-range  called  the 
Monti  Cimini^  which  encloses  another  laige  crater-lake,  from 
the  midst  of  which  rises  a  small  secondary  cone.  This  is, 
in  fact,  a  very  regular  and  considerable  volcanic  mountain> 
of  which  the  outer  slopes  and  the  beds  that  compose  them  on 
all  sides  are  inclined  with  much  uniformity  firom  the  upper 
rim  of  the  great  crater  to  the  plain  around,  on  every  side  but 
the  north,  where  two  considerable  bosses  of  trachyte  project 
from  ihe  principal  mass,  called  Monte  di  Yiterbo  and  Monte 
Soriano.  The  lavas  produced  by  this  volcano  are  chiefly  tra- 
chytic.    They  are  accompanied  by  their  proper  tuflb. 

Bolsena. — At  a  short  distance  further  north,  the  oval  lake- 
basin  of  Bolsena  is  surrounded  by  low  hills  composed  of  a 
atratified  conglomerate  of  scorise  and  lapillo,  alternating  with 
beds  of  basalt.  Upon  one  of  these,  which  forms  the  steep 
northern  ridge  of  the  basin,  stands  the  post-town  of  Acqua- 
pendente.  The  basalt,  which  is  leudtic,  rests  here  upon  tuff, 
and  seems  to  have  flowed  down  the  slopes  of  the  hill  towards 
the  river  Paglia.  At  Civita  Castelletto  and  Borghetto  are  other 
beds  of  very  cellular  leudtic  lava.,  the  vesicles  and  the  leucite- 
crystals  likewise  being  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent^— a  dear  proof  that  the  latter  were  in  course  of  formation 
be&}Te  the  lava  had  ceased  to  flow,  and  were  broken  up  and 
dragged  out  into  stripes  by  the  movement.  The  lake  of  Bolsena 
is  so  large,  measuring  twelve  miles  in  diameter,  that  it  is  with 
some  hesitation  I  venture  to  dass  it  among  the  wide  saucer- 
like  craters  of  eruption,  of  which  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Apennines  have  already  afforded  us  several  examples  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

Some  miles  further  north,  the  town  of  Badico&ni  (another 
post  on  the  high-road  from  Florence  to  Rome)  stands  upon 
a  massive  bed  of  lava,  at  an  elevation  of  2470  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  rock  is  a  dark  greystone  or  basalt,  containing 
crystals  of  quartz.  It  is  columnar,  heavy,  dense,  and  crystal- 
line in  the  lower  part,  but  in  the  upper  scoriaceous — indeed, 
BO  extremely  cellular  as  to  cut  with  a  hatchet  almost  like  a 
honeycomb,  the  partings  of  the  cells  being  very  thin  and 
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brittle,  and  the  man  ao  light  as  to  float,  bke  pomice,  np<xi 
water.  The  eraption  of  Radico&m  bidce  out  upon  the  skqpe 
of  the  adjoining  still  higher  eminence,  the  MwUe  Amiaia, 
of  which  it  terminates  one  of  the  embranchments.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  leocitic  lavas  and  tnfls  of  Acqnapen- 
dente  had  once  a  connexion  with  the  heights  of  BadicofiuiL 
Though  now  separated  by  subsequent  denudation,  the  interval 
is  strewed  over  with  blocks  of  basalt. 

The  lavas  of  Monte  Amiata  itself  are  trachytic  It  consti- 
tutes indeed  a  considerable  trachytic  volcano,  of  an  eariy  date^ 
having  been  greatly  eaten  into  by  aqueous  erosion  since  these 
lavas  were  produced  by  it.  The  upper  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain is  thickly  clothed  with  forest ;  but  a  range  of  abrupt 
clift,  almost  encircling  it,  marks  the  level  at  which*  the  cur- 
rents of  trachytic  lava  terminate,  and  the  subjacent  Sub- 
apennine  days  and  marls  crop  out  from  under  them*  This 
cliff-range  passes  immediately  above  the  villages  a£  Pian  Caa- 
tagnaio  and  Santa  Fiora. 

The  Monte  Amiata  is  the  most  northern  point  at  which 
any  volcanic  rocks  show  themselves  to  the  west  of  the  Apeor 
nines.  There  are,  however,  several  hot-springs  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  line,  both  at  SanFilippo  in  Tuscany, 
and  in  the  Lagune  of  Volterra,  which  may  owe  their  phe- 
nomena to  the  same  principal  subterranean  N.N.E.-S.S.W. 
fissure  from  which  the  various  eruptive  vents  just  described 
were  produced.  And,  indeed,  the  large  formation  of  travertun 
(calcareous  tufii)  which  covers  a  very  considerable  area  of 
Western  Tuscany  in  the  Maremma  may  be  considered  as 
originating  in  the  same  volcanic  source,  as  no  doubt  was  the 
case  with  the  equally  large  similar  deposits  of  the  Roman 
Campagna. 

With  regard  to  the  age  of  the  volcanic  products  north  of 
Rome,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  more  recent  than 
the  latest  Subapennine  days  and  marls  of  the  Pliocene  period. 
Some  of  the  tufib,  which  appear  to  have  beeu  distributed  under 
water,  may  yet  have  been  formed,  like  the  contemporary  tra- 
vertins, with  which  they  are  often  associated,  in  freshwater 
lakes  or  marshes,  or  spread  over  subaerial  surfaces  by  floods 
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or  mud*eraptions.  But  as  on  the  western  ooast^  north  of 
Civita  Yeochia,  hills  800  feet  in  height  are  composed  of  Post- 
pliocene  shells  mingled  with  Tolcanic  debris^  it  is  evident  that 
the  whole  district  must  have  partaken  to  a  considerable  degree 
in  the  general  elevatory  movements  which  raised  the  more 
southern  shores  of  the  Peninsula  above  the  sea-level;  and 
emptions^  both  subaerial  and  subaqueous^  probably  accom- 
panied that  elevation,  through  a  large  portion  of  the  Post- 
pliocene,  and,  as  in  the  Neapolitan  district,  of  the  more  recent 
period  during  which  man  has  inhabited  the  country. 

Vcdcanic  rocks  belonging  to  a  much  earlier  geological 
age  are  associated  on  several  points  with  the  Apennine  lime- 
stone. Between  Bologna  and  Florence,  for  example,  as  well 
as  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  its  strata  have  been  pierced,  over- 
flowed, and  i^tered  by  eruptions  of  greenstone,  passing  into 
serpentine,  jasper-breccia,  and  diallage-rock  near  the  jimction 
with  the  limestone,  which  for  some  distance  is  also  darkened 
in  ocdour,  rendered  crystalline  and  dolomitic.  This  probably 
occuired  contemporaneously  with  the  deposit  of  the  limestone 
(Jura). 

Again,  the  limestone  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  and  .Carrara 
Mountains  and  that  of  the  Bocchetta  (Yal  del  Polcevera)  have 
been  invaded  by  protrusions  of  steatitic  rock,  diallage,  ser- 
pentine, jade,  and  greenstone  (granitone),  all  passing  into  each 
other  as  well  as  into  the  limestone,  which  to  great  distances 
is  often  rendered  crystalline  and  occasionally  micaceous,  or 
changed  to  a  calcareous  slate. 

NORTHERN  ITALY. 

A  considerable  interval  separates  the  most  northern  volcanic 
rocks  of  Tuscany  and  the  Genoese  Alps  from  those  found  be- 
jami  the  Po  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Alps. 

The  first  of  these  met  with  in  journeying  from  the  South 
are  the  group  of  the  Euganean  Hills j  near  Padua.  They  are 
isolated  from  the  Alpine  slopes,  and  consist  of  several  more  or 
less  connected  eminences  of  no  great  elevation,  the  product,  it 
would  seem,  of  numerous  submarine  eruptitais  from  as  many 
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vents  daring  the  tertiary  period.  The  rocks  that  oompose 
them  are  both  trachytic  and  basaltic;  ihefiHrmery  howeTer, 
being  most  abundant.  The  characteristic  yariety  is  a  rock 
(locally  called  Mas^na)  of  an  ash-grey  colour  and  nneven  firae- 
tore,  Tery  like  the  rock  of  the  Pay  de  Sancy  (Mont  Dore)^  <Nr 
that  of  the  Drachenfels.  It  contains  numerous  crystals  of 
glassy  felspar,  sometimes  decomposed,  sometimes  fineah,  and 
occasionally  plates  or  'nests^  of  black  mica,  or  of  augite-cry- 
stals.  Other  rocks  are  compact,  with  a  waxy  lustre  and  glassy 
aspect,  resembling  homstone-porphyry.  Some  varieties  are 
cellular,  and  contain  infiltrations  of  quarts  and  chalcedony, 
like  the  millstone-trachyte  of  Hungary  and  Ponxa.  Othen 
approach  to  pearlstone.  These  lava-rodLS  are  accompanied,  as 
usual,  by  their  conglomerates,  more  or  less  stratified.  Where 
the  trachyte  comes  in  contact  with  the  calcarepus  strata  (of 
the  chalk  or  tertiary  ages)  through  which  they  have  h&sa 
erupted,  these  latter  beds  are  hardened  and  rendered  semi- 
crystalline,  the  flinty  nodules  they  contain  being  reddmied. 
Hot-springs  gush  out  firom  several  points  of  the  lulls,  seeming 
to  indicate  the  high  temperature  of  the  subjacent  matter  even 
in  the  firesent  day. 

The  Vicentine  Hilb,  forming  the  neighbouring  lower  em- 
branchments of  the  Alps,  are  likewise  volcanic,  and  dearly 
of  Pliocene  age, — ^trap-dykes  penetrating  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  (Subapennine)  strata,  and  the  latter  alternating  with 
volcanic  conglomerates,  showing  the  eruptive  character  of 
the  district  during  the  deposition  of  these  strata.  The  lava- 
rocks  are  here  chiefly  basaltic,  but  sometimes  have  a  base  of 
daystone,  which  assumes  occasionally  a  vitreous  textare.  Near 
Schio  it  is  metalliferous,  being  penetrated  by  veins  containing 
lead-ore  and  arsenical  pyrites,  associated  with  manganese, 
quartz-crystals,  calcareous  spar,  and  sulphate  of  barytes.  It 
is  in  parts  cellular  or  amygdaloidal,  the  cells  being  filled  with 
a  variety  of  zeolites.  In  some  cases  the  calcareous  matter  is 
so  mixed  up  with  the  basaltic,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  rock  should  be  dassed  as  a  basalt,  a  limestone,  or  a  pepe- 
rino.  Shells  of  the  Pliocene  age  are  often  endosed  in  this 
impure  calcareo-basaltic  tuff;  as  well  as  fish  in  vast  numbers 
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at  Monte  Bolca  and  some  other  localities,  where  thin  strata 
of  ichthyolitic  limestone  alternate  with  yolcanic  tuflp  and  ba- 
salt. The  evidently  sudden  destruction  and  remarkable  pre- 
servation of  these  fish  were  probably  due  to  the  heating  of  the 
sea- water  in  which  they  lived  by  a  submarine  eruption  of  lava;, 
followed  by  their  immediate  entombment  in  the  layers  of 
calcareous  ash,  which,  upon  the  water  becoming  tranquil,  sank 
successively  to  the  bottom.  No  vestiges  occur  of  craters,  nor 
other  signs  of  subaerial  volcanic  action,  in  this  district,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  one  hiU,  called  Montebello,  between 
Vioenza  and  Verona,  which  has  produced  a  current  of  recent- 
looking  lava. 

Other  rocks,  of  both  augitic  and  fdspatbic  porphyry,  some 
approaching  to  pitchstone-porphyry,  break  through  the  se- 
condary limestones  on  the  borders  of  both  the  lakes  Lugano 
and  Como,  as  well  as  on  that  of  Maggiore,  near  Intra ;  and 
also  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  of  Piedmont,  west  of  Arona. 
These,  however,  belong  to  an  earlier  age  than  the  tertiary 
lavas  of  the  Yicentine  and  Veronese. 

The  same  must  be  said  ciihe  black  augitic  rocks  of  the  Val 
di  Fassa,  in  Tjrrol,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  eruption 
having  apparently  accompanied  the  proximate  protrusion  of 
syenite  and  granite,  by  which  enormous  masses  of  limestone 
seem  to  have  been  elevated  in  colossal  pinnacles,  and  at  the 
same  time  impregnated  by  some  process  of  sublimation  with 
magnesia,  so  as  to  be  converted  into  crystalline  dolomite. 
The  granite  on  some  points  certainly  overiaps  the  limestone 
(of  cretaceous  age),  and  is  therefore  of  more  recent  origin. 
It  would  seem,  firom  the  deposition  of  these  rocky  masses, 
that  the  protrusion  of  the  syenite   and  granite  upheaved 
the  limestone  in  anticlinal  ridges,  while  the  augitic  lavas 
were  simultaneously  erupted  through  fissures  broken  across 
the  intervening  synclinal  axes.      This  would  accord  with 
the  views  advocated  in  the  body  of  this  work,  of  the  usual 
mode  of  production  of  these  two  classes  of  igneous  rocks. 
(See  p.  276.) 
I  return  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Balearic  Islands. — These  islands  form  so  evident  a 
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oontinuation  of  an  elevated  range  oonnectiiig  Sardinia  with 
the  eastan  extxemity  of  the  Spanish  Si»m  Morena,  tbat  we 
might  expect  to  find  traces  of  hypogene  rod^s  peaetratiiig 
them  in  that  direction;  and^  in  hct,  an  axial  dyke  of  diorite 
(gfeen8tone)|  occasionally  amygdaloidal,  is  to  be  sem  in  the 
cliff-sections  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  largest  island.  Ma* 
jorca,  penetrating  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  strata  of  whic^ 
this  part  of  the  island  is  chiefly  oompoeed. 

The  group  of  islands  between  Majorca  and  the  Spanish 
coast,  called  the  Columbreies,  are  volcanic.  C^)tain  Smyth 
describes  the  largest  of  them  as  having  a  breached  crater,  and 
beds  of  trachytic  lava,  obsidian,  and  soorise^. 

Spain  and  Por/Kt^o/.— Passing  into  Spain,  we  find  this  vol- 
canic band  continued  along  the  coast- range  of  Yalenda,  Mnr- 
dsL,  and  Andalusia,  from  Cape  St.  Martin,  through  the  district 
of  Cartagena;^  to  Cape  de  Oata.  There  has  here  been  a  great 
development  of  trachyte  with  its  conglomerates,  from  which 
alimi  is  largely  extracted  near  Cartagena.  This  town,  and 
others  in  the  neighbourhood,  suffered  very  sev^ely  from 
earthquakes  in  the  year  1829.  Several  very  recent-looking 
dnder-cones  wiUi  craters  are  also  observaUe  on  parts  oi  this 
coast,  and  to  the  distance  of  some  mUes  inland.  One  very 
large  and  remarkaUe,  with  a  breached  crater,  is  described 
near  Orihuela.  Lava  has  flowed  from  these  vents  into  the 
existing  valleys.  The  promontory  called  Cape  de  Gata  is  a 
vast  mass  of  both  trachyte  and  basalt,  with  their  conglome- 
rates, and  would  seem  to  be  the  ruin  of  a  great  volcanic  moun- 
tain. Considerable  volcanic  formations  are  also  said  to  exist 
at  some  distance  inland,  on  the  northern  slope  c^  the  Sierra 
Morena,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real.  Still  frurthar  west- 
ward, in  the  basin  of  the  Guadiana  and  the  province  of  Bada- 
jos,  occur  rocks  of  diallage  and  compact  Mspar,  p^ietrating 
secondary  and  even  tertiary  strata.  Between  Malaga  and 
Gibraltar  some  eruptive  ro<^8  of  recent  aspect  are  also  ob- 
servable. 

Beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  extreme  western  coast 
of  the  Peninsula  exhibits  volcanic  rodLs,  hitherto  not  well 
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described^  at  Ciqpe  St.  VinoeiLt,  and  the  Sierra  Calderona,  or 
Caldron  Mountams^  belieyed  to  be  bo  called  from  tbe  number 
of  craters  still  visible  there.  The  province  of  Beira^  according 
to  Dolomiea,  possesses  a  lofty  conical  volcanic  mountain^  with 
a  crater  at  the  summit^  called  Sierra  de  FEstrella ;  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagns^  as  also  for  a  considerable  distance  along 
its  northern  shore^  vast  platforms  of  basalt  occur^  which^  how- 
ever, from  their  position  on  the  summit  of  the  hills^  must  have 
been  produced  by  eruptions  of  an  early  date.  It  may  be  that 
the  permanent  closing  of  these  vents  of  early  eruptive  activity 
has  given  occasion  to  the  fearfdl  earthquakes  to  which  this  coast 
has  been  subjected  in  later  periods. 

The  mountainous  coast-range  of  Northern  Spain  from 
Coruima  to  Bayonne  is,  in  fiEM^t,  but  the  western  prolongation 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  like  that  elevated  chain  of  secondary 
and  tertiary  strata,  appears  to  have  been  penetrated  on  many 
points  by  massive  dykes  of  greenstone,  porphyiy,  and  other 
early  varieties  of  trap.  In  the  province  of  Biscay,  north  of 
Bilbao,  trachytic  and  augitic  lavas  have  been  erupted  on  a 
large  scale.  The  trachyte  is  described  by  M.  CoUetta  as  often 
cellular,  white,  and  resembling  domite,  or  sometimes  dink- 
stone,  occasionally  taking  a  vitreous  texture. 

The  most  recently  active  volcanic  district  of  the  whole 
Spanish  Peninsula  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  basin  of  the 
Ebro  in  Catalonia,  where,  at  little  distance  from  the  southern 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  near  the  town  of  Olot,  rise  some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  cinder-cones  of  very  fresh  aspect,  though  there  is 
no  historical  record  of  their  activity.  Each  of  them  has  given 
birth  to  as  many  currents  of  basaltic  lava,  by  which  the 
vaUejrs  were  evidently  filled  to  a  certain  height.  The  rivers 
have  since  excavated  new  channels  through  these  masses,  to 
the  depth  of  from  40  to  100  feet,  exposing  the  structure  of 
their  interior.  The  scorise  are  red,  and  as  fresh  in  appearance 
as  those  of  Etna.  The  stratified  rocks  through  which  the 
eruptions  burst  are  of  the  nummulitic  limestone  (Eocene)  and 
saliferous  red  sandstone.  Although  no  eruption  has  been 
recorded  in  this  district,  a  local  earthquake  laid  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Olot  in  ruins  in  the  year  1431,  whence  it  may  be 
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presumed  that  the  volcanic  focoB  beneatih  is  not  yet  whoDy  I 

extinct.    (See  Lyell,  PrindpIeB,  vol.  iii.  p.  185.) 

The  northern  as  well  as  the  southern  flank  of  the  Pyreneea 
present  on  many  points  instances  of  trap-dykes  piercing  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  strata,  and  probably  belonging  to  an 
eruptire  era  coincident  with  the  eleration  of  this  masaiYe 
momitain-range. 

Farther  eastwards^  along  the  South  eooit  of  France,  some 
scattered  points  of  volcanic  eruption  are  met  with,  of  a  some- 
what recent  date,  as  between  Agde  and  Boners,  where  a  well* 
preserved  dnder-cone  has  emitted  currents  of  bssaltic  lava  in 
several  directions.  Another  instance  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
extinct  v<^cano  of  Beaulieu  near  Aiz ;  and  no  less  thsn  seven 
different  points  of  eruption  are  found  in  the  department  of  the 
Yar,  to  the  north  of  Antibes,  on  the  French  slope  of  the 
Maritime  Alps.  Trachytes  accompanied  by  their  cong^ome* 
rates  appear  to  have  penetrated  the  nummulitic  strata,  and 
are  covered  in  turn  by  conglomerates  of  the  tertiary  age 
(Molaase).  At  Rougiers,  OlUoules,  La  Motte,  and  one  or 
two  other  insulated  points,  basaltic  lavas  have  been  erupted. 
At  the  last-named  plsce  there  is  to  be  seen  a  r^ular  breached 
crater-cone,  which  must  have  been  subaerial,  and  compara- 
tively recent.  The  lava  of  the  volcano  of  Beaulieu,  in  the 
neighbouring  department  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone,  is  bssaltic, 
and  is  interbedded  with  strata  of  Miocene  freshwater  gyp- 
seous marls,  and  is  itself  covered  by  the  Molasse. 

At  no  great  distance  to  the  north,  and  almoBt  in  connexion 
with  those  last  described,  we  come  upon  scattered  links  of  the 
remarkable  chain  of  (extinct)  volcanic  vents  that  have  broken 
out  in  the  Cevennes  and  across  the  elevated  granitic  platform 
of  Central  France,  extending  northwards  nearly  to  the  parallel 
of  Moulins. 

Central  France. — ^This  remarkable  district,  perhaps  from  its 
facility  of  access,  has  been  often  spoken  of  as  a  type  of  volcanic 
formations.  And,  in  truth,  it  does  present  admirable  examples 
of  the  varieties  of  position,  structure,  and  mineral  character 
assumed  by  volcanic  rocks  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  as  well 
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as  of  the  effects  of  time  and  exposure  to  meteoric  influences 
upon  them.  I  have  so  folly  described  these  in  another  work 
(Yolcanos  of  Central  France,  2nd  ed.^  Murray,  1858),  that  I 
will  not  attempt  to  do  more  in  this  place  than  offer  to  my 
readers  a  yery  brief  summary  of  the  general  facts. 

The  eruptions  which  gave  birth  to  these  Yolcanic  rocks  are 
remarkable  as  haying  broken  out  from  an  elevated  boss  of 
granite-gneiss,  and  other  hypogene  crystalline  rocks,  which 
was  not  only  at  the  time  aboye  the  sea-leyel,  but  had  probably 
been  so  from  a  yery  early  period,  since  no  traces  occur  within 
its  area  (nearly  as  laige  as  Ireland)  of  any  later  marine  strata 
than  the  carboniferous, — ^and  those,  indeed,  confined  to  certain 
troughs,  which  seem  to  haye  been  at  that  time  fiords  in  the 
granitic  island.  Several  depressions  in  this  area  were  also 
occupied  at  one  period  of  the  tertiary  era — ^not  earlier  than  the 
Miocene — by  freshwater  lakes,  from  which  was  deposited  a 
vast  amount  of  arenaceous  and  calcareous  matter — ^mostly 
finely  stratified  marls.  And  these  strata  are  in  part  inter- 
bedded  with  yolcanic  ash  and  basalt,  showing  that  some  erup- 
tions had  taken  place  long  before  the  lakes  were  dried. 

The  points  of  eruption  are  distributed  along  two  lines— one 
directed  north  and  south,  and  ranging  across  the  entire  gra- 
nitic dome ;  another  branching  off  from  this  in  a  direction 
N.N.W.'S.S.E.,  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  axis  of  the 
central  granite,  the  range  of  La  Margeride,  as  shown  in  the 
main  strike  of  its  laminse,  and  those  of  the  associated  gneiss 
and  crystalline  schists. 

The  yolcanic  formations  consist  of  (I.)  four  principal  and 
separate  groups,  each  of  which  may  be  called  the  skeleton  of 
a  great  volcano,  or  habitual  vent  of  yolcanic  matter  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  (II.)  the  products  of  one  long  train  of  isolated  vents 
traversing  the  whole  district ;  each  vent  having  been,  it  would 
seem,  but  once  in  eruption,  so  that  its  products  are  scarcely  at 
all  mingled  with  those  of  other  orifices. 

In  point  of  age,  some  of  the  latter  dass  of  scattered  or  in- 
dependent vents  appear  to  have  been  in  eruption  as  early  as 
the  great  habitual  vblcanos ;  some,  on  the  contrary,  at  a  much 
more  recent  period,  long  after  the  latter  had  become  extinct. 
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I.  The  great  habitual  yolcanos  sererally  bear  the  names  of 
the  Mont  Dore,  the  Cantal^  the  Canton  d'Aubrac,  and  tibe 
Mezen. 

1.  The  Mani  Dore  is  a  mountain  mass  rising  in  its  highest 
peaks  more  than  6200  feet  above  the  sea.  These  nearly  en- 
circle two  wide  crater-like  chasms — the  npper  goi^es  of  the 
principal  river-channels  by  which  it  is  drained;  and  finom  this 
ridgy  crest  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  slope  away  with  oon- 
siderable  regularity  on  all  sides  to  the  plains  beneath.  The 
ravines  that  intersect  the  slopes  afford  sections  showing  that 
its  mass  is  composed  of  beds  of  trachytic  and  basaltic  lavas 
alternating  with  their  respective  conglomerates^  and  dipping 
outwardly  with  the  usual  quaquaversal  inclination  parallel  to 
the  outer  slopes.  There  are  also  several  projecting  bosses  of 
trachyte,  especially  on  the  north  flank  of  the  mountain,  inter- 
rupting at  that  point  the  regularity  of  its  surfiace.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  alternation  of  the  trachytic  and  basaltic 
lavas  (see  p.  126^  supra) ;  but  the  first  are  uniformly  bulky  and 
thick^  and  have  not  flowed  fieur  from  the  central  heights.  The 
basaltic  currents^  on  the  contrary^  are  less  thick,  and  have 
flowed  nearly  in  all  directions  in  wide  sheets  to  distances  of 
twenty  miles  or  more.  The  trachyte  is  very  porphyritic,  the 
felspar-crystals  often  large  and  glas^.  Its  usual  type  re- 
sembles tiiat  of  the  Drachenfek,  or  of  the  Euganean  Hills. 
There  are  also  some  bulky  beds  and  detached  pyramidal 
masses  of  a  schistose  greystone  (dinkstone),  some  of  it  so 
fissile  as  to  be  used  for  roofing-slate.  The  basaltic  beds  vary 
much  in  mineral  character  and  aspect:  some  are  dense, 
black,  heavy,  and  fine-grained;  others  iron-shot  and  cellular ; 
others  highly  crystalline  and  coarse-grained.  Many  should 
rather,  perhaps,  be  classed  as  greystone.  The  basalt,  though 
usually  prismatic,  is  rarely  very  columnar,  but  more  often 
tabular;  the  trachyte  sometimes  columnar  on  the  laif^e  scale. 
The  conglomerates  are  various  in  character — some  loose,  and 
containing  blocks  of  all  sizes  and  sorts  of  lava-rock.  Others 
are  fine  arenaceous  tuffs,  often  laminated,  and  at  times  as 
white  as  chalk ;  frequently  stained  with  iron,  and  containing 
vegetable  remains,  trees  more  or  less  carbonised,  bones  of 
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aQimals,  &^.  These  conglomerates  seem  to  have  filled  up 
hollows  m  the  moontam-side^  and  extend  to  distances  of 
twenty  nules  or  more  in  vast  irregular  accmmdatiom.  The 
basaltic  conglomerates  are  often  mingled  with  the  trachytic 
fragmentary  matter  in  a  compact  fermginoos  peperino.  There 
are  no  cones  of  scorise  left  bdonging  to  the  old  volcano^  nor 
other  indications  of  the  site  of  its  emptiye  vents^  except  some 
superficial  heaps  of  volcanic  bombs^  and  heavy  scoriform 
masses^  towards  the  upper  heights^  whence  the  basaltic  lavas 
were  no  doubt  poured^  but  from  which  all  the  more  friable 
scoriae  have  long  since  disappeared  under  the  degrading  mete- 
oric influences  to  which  they  have  been  exposed.  Isolated 
eruptions  of  a  comparatively  recent  character  have,  however, 
taken  place  within  the  limits  of  the  area  of  the  Mont  Dore, 
which  properly  bdong  to  the  second  class  of  scatteredy  or  in* 
dependent  eruptive  vents,  shortly  to  be  described. 

2.  The  Cantal  is  another  skeleton-volcano,  very  simiW  in 
character  and  composition  to  the  Mont  Dore,  and  probably  of 
about  the  same  date,  since  it  has  been  equally  cut  up  by 
meteoric  denudation.     It  covers  about  four  times  the  area, 
although  none  of  its  central  peaks  rise  quite  as  high  as  those 
of  the  Mont  Dore.     The  difference,  however,  is  not  great,  tiie 
Plomb  du  Cantal  being  6100  feet  above  the  sea.    As  in  Mcmt 
Dore,  the  highest  peaks  embrace  a  vast  orater-like  hollow, 
from  the  middle  of  which  rises  a  pyramidal  eminence  of 
dinkstone.    This  was  probably  shot  up  as  a  dyke  in  a  semi- 
solid condition  within  banks  of  loose  conglomerate,  since 
worn  away.    The  environing  crests  are  in  part  trachyte,  in 
part  basalt.    The  highest  point,  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  consists 
of  the  latter.    Thence,  as  in  the  Mont  Dore,  thick  beds  of 
both  kinds  of  lava-rock  descend  with  the  usual  inclination, 
steep  at  first,  and  gradually  diminishing  towards  the  base  oi 
the  mountain,  to  distances  of  twenty  and  thirty  miles.    These 
lava-beds  are  accompanied   and    enveloped   throughout  by 
massive  conglomerates,  which  form  even  a  laager  portion  of 
the  bulk  of  this  mountain  than  in  the  case  of  the  Mont  Dore. 
Thdr  sections  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  many  deep,  and, 
in  8C»ne  cases,  wide,  valleys  which  radiate  from  the  central 
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The  conglomente  is  of  veiy  mixed  character :  in 
Bome  jdbces  a  fekpathic  or  pumiceous  taff^  in  others  a  ferra- 
ginons  peperino ;  sometimes  compact  e&ough  for  a  building'- 
stone;  at  others  loose  and  sandy,  enclosing bouldered blocks  of 
trachyte  and  basalt^  or  pumice  and  scoriae.    Within  the  limits 
of  the  fireshwater  basin  there  has  been  an  intermixture  of  cal- 
careous matter  with  the  ash  and  basalt^  showing  that  the  lake 
still  existed  and  deposited  sediment  when  some  at  least  of  the 
eruptions  of  the  volcano  were  taking  place.    On  many  points 
the  tuff  contains  lignite-beds  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be 
employed  as  fuel.    The  emission  of  trachyte  appears  in  tihis 
mountain  to  have  preceded  that  of  basaltic  lavas^  since  currents 
of  the  latter  surmount  the  former  throughout  the  extended 
area  it  occupies.    And  this  order  is,  I  believe,  here  never 
reversed.  Vast  high  platforms  of  basalt,  covered  with  a  coarse 
herbage,  are  spread  over  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  in 
dreary  sameness,  especially  towards  the  east.    Wherever  th^ 
are  cut  through  by  torrents,  they  exhibit  repeated  and  bulky 
beds  of  columnar  basalt,  with  scoriae-conglomerates  separating 
them.   The  columnar  configuration  is  sometimes  (as  at  Murat) 
wonderfully  regular,  the  columns  reaching  a  length  of  150 
feet ;  some  measuring  60  feet  without  a  joint,  though  but  8  or 
10  inches  in  diameter.    Except  within  the  limits  of  the  fresh- 
water basin,  which  is  not  extensive,  the  granite  crops  out 
from  beneath  the  volcanic  rocks  wherever  the  valleys  are  exca- 
vated deeply  enough  to  pierce  these  through.     But  the  mass 
of  volcanic  rocks  towards  the  centre  of  the  mountain  must  be 
from  1000  to  1500  feet  in  thickness. 

8.  Canton  cTAubrac. — South  of  the  Cantal,  at  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles  from  its  summit,  rises  another  but  smaller 
group  of  basaltic  plateaux  near  La  GuioUe,  between  the  val- 
leys of  the  Lot  and  the  Truy^re.  These  lavas  are  the  product 
of  another  separate  habitual  vent  or  cluster  of  vents.  They 
rest  uniformly  on  granite,  capping  the  highest  eminences,  and 
belong  therefore  to  an  early  period.  I  have  not  visited  them ; 
nor  do  I  believe  they  have  ever  been  thoroughly  examined. 

4.  The  Mezen. — ^The  mountain  region  called  the  Meaen,  in 
which  the  river  Loire  has  its  source,  constitutes  the  fourth 
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and  most  soniheni  great  volcanic  mass  of  Central  France. 
Its  highest  point  is  5820  feet  above  the  sea^  and  is  composed 
of  dinkstone^  as  are  all  the  other  principal  eminences  about 
the  central  one^  which  has  specially  the  name  of  Mezen. 
There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  any  trachyte  in  this  district  which 
is  not  more  or  less  schistose,  and  therefore  to  be  ranked  as 
clinkstone,  though  some  of  the  varieties  are  almost  white,  and 
contain  very  little  angite.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Mezen,  a  semicircular  basin  with  scoriform  and  cellular  banks 
is  probably  a  late-formed  crater.    Thence  radiate  several  ele- 
vated embranchments  or  strings  of  conoidal  hills  of  clink- 
stone, more  or  less  degraded.    These  are  either  the  renmants 
of  several  massive  currents  which  have  been  worn  down  at 
intervals  where  the  substance  was  most  friable,  or  the  pnK 
ducts  of  as  many  separate  outbursts  of  this  peculiar  kind 
of  lava  irom  different  openings  on  the  line  of  a  fissure  of 
eruption.    (See  p.  165,  supra.)     These  pyramidal  masses  of 
clinkstone  rise  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  their  bases; 
some  appear  to  rest  upon  basalt,  some  directly  on  the  gra- 
nite platform,  and  at  one  or  two  points  the  clinkstone  cer- 
tainly overlaps  the  freshwater  sands  and  marls  of  the  basin 
of  Le  Puy.    The  clinkstone  is  usually  variolitic — that  is, 
spotted  with  small  greenish  globular  concretions,  of  a  matter 
more  augitic  than  the  base,  which  is  almost  wholly  felspathic, 
scaly  in  texture,  and  semi-crystaUine.     The  grain  is  often 
compact,  dose,  and  fine ;  in  other  places  coarse,  and  resem- 
bling domite.    In  many  parts  it  is  considerably  decomposed, 
and  passes  into  a  greyish-white  powdery  earth,  almost  a  kao- 
lin.   The  heights  of  the  Mezen  have  also  given  birth  to  vast 
currents  of  basaltic  lava,  which  have  spread  in  different  direc- 
tions around,  chiefly  to  the  east  and  north.     One  massive 
embranchment  is  directed  to  the  S.E.,  and  reaches  nearly  to 
the  Bhone  at  Bochemaure.    It  is  not,  however,  quite  clear 
whether  this  vast  basaltic  plateau,  called  the  Coiron,  has  flowed 
as  a  current  from  the  Mezen,  or  has  been  erupted  from  dif- 
ferent vents  upon  a  line  of  fissure  in  that  direction.    The  &ct 
that  several  dykes  are  seen  piercing  the  gneiss  and  Jura  lime- 
stone (which  abuts  against  it  at  this  the  south-eastern  limit  of 
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the  granitic  platform),  and  in  connexion  with  the  oreriying 
basalt,  seems  to  favour  the  latter  hypothesis,  as  well  as  the 
direction  of  this  basaltic  embranchment,  which  is  N.W.-SJB., 
and  therefore  coincident  with  that  of  the  train  of  independent 
Tolcanic  yents  I  am  aboat  to  describe.    The  Meaen  group,  cm 
the  whole,  is  much  flatter  in  form  than  either  the  Cantal  cmt 
the  Mont  Dore,  and  therefore  has  less  of  the  character  of  a 
normal  volcanic  mountain.    In  point  of  age,  it  was  probably 
in  eruption  at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  time  with  them, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  similar  amount  of  degradation  which 
its  products  have  snstsined,  and  their  pardy  overiiying  the 
freshwater  strata.     In  this  respect  the  great  mural  difi  of 
columnar  basalt,  called  Palais  des  06ais,  which  edge  the 
eastern  terminations  of  the  great  basahio  platform  of  the  Coi- 
ron,  and  overhang  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  opposite  to  Monte- 
limart,  at  heights  of  700  or  800  feet,  are  worthy  of  notice,  as 
showing  that  the  whole  of  that  deep  and  wide  valley  must 
have  been  excavated  since  the  flowing  of  these  lava-streams. 
There  is  a  comparative  absence  of  conglomerates  in  theMeien ; 
though  probably  they  once  filled  several  vast  hoUow  troughs  in 
the  freshwater  basin  of  Le  Puy  with  thick  beds  of  peperino,  ot 
which  the  breccias  of  Denise,  Roche  Comeille,  &c.,  are  the 
remaining  fragments.    I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  erup- 
tion of  clinkstone  usually  takes  place  in  an  intumescent,  but 
semi-solid,  highly  pasty  mass,  unaccompanied  by  much  of  aeri- 
form explosions,  or  the  ejection  of  sccmse  in  any  abundance. 
The  scorise  of  lavas  so  very  felspathic  as  the  clinkstone  of  the 
Meien  should  be  pumice;  but  this  substance  is  rarely  found 
throughout  the  entire  district. 

II.  Independent  nenis  of  empiian. — Besides  the  great  yd- 
canic  mountains  already  described,  there  have  been  eruptions 
from  time  to  time  throughout  this  entire  district  from  several 
hmdred  separate  points  upon  a  broad  linear  band  directed 
nearly  north  and  soutii.  The  earliest  of  these  were  probaUy 
coeval  with  the  activity  of  the  greater  vents,  since  their 
cinder-cones  have  equaDy  disappeared  for  the  most  part,  and 
the  basaltic  lavas  tiiey  poured  out  form  elevated  plateaux  ftr 
above  the  level  of  the  existing  valleys.     Some  certainly  brc^ 
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out  before  the  fireshwater  lakes  vera  drained,  as  is  shown  hj 
the  occasioiial  intimate  mixture  of  their  lavas  and  lapillo  with 
the  iparly  sediment,  evidently  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  soft 
mud,  into  a  calcareous  peperino,  as  well  as  by  the  altematioD, 
in  some  cases,  of  basalt  with  the  limestone  beds.  Other  lavas 
have  broken  ont  on  the  high  granite  platform,  and  after 
fiooding  its  slopes,  continued  their  course  over  the  fireshwater 
formation,  at  what  must  then  have  been  the  lowest  levels  of 
its  surface,  but  which  now,  from  the  snbseqnmt  excavation 
of  valleys  in  the  improtected  portions  of  the  formation  on 
either  side,  form  high  and  flat  lava-topped  hUls.  A  stilt 
more  recent  eruptive  period  threw  up  groups  and  strings 
of  very  regular  and  numerous  cinder-cones,  which  a^tpear 
almost  as  fresh  as  scnne  of  the  most  recent  parasitic  cones  of 
Etna ;  many  of  them  breached  by  the  outburst  of  lava-streams, 
which  have  flowed  down  the  existing  valleys,  filling  them  to 
heights  often  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  for  distances  of 
several  miles.,  and  sometimes  giving  rise  to  lakes  hy  damming 
np  their  water-channds. 


The  lower  portions  of  some  of  the  currents,  especially 
those  of  tiie  Vivarais  (the  most  southern  eruptive  points  of  the 
baDd),show  columnar  ranges, of  almost  architectural  r^ularity. 
The  lavas  of  these  indepeiident  and  scattered  vents  are  chiefly 
basaltic.  Some,  however,  as  near  Volvic,  are  of  very  cellular  i 
greysttme ;  and  among  the  range  of  cones  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Clermont,  four  or  five  bell-  or  dome-shaped  hills  of  a 
very  porous  trachyte  (called  Domite,  after  the  latest  and 
highest  of  the  whole  range,  the  celebrated  Puy  de  Ddme)  rise 
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oat  of,  or  dote  to,  decided  Graten  within  as  many  nnquesticHi- 
aUe  eraptiTe  ooneB,  compoeed  of  pumice,  sooiiie,  ejected  Uodoy 
and  ash.  Theie  trachytio  lavas  mnst  have  been  produced  in 
a  state  of  soch  imperfect  fluidity  as  no/  tonm,  bat  to  aocamn- 
late  in  heaps  over  and  around  the  orifice  whence  they  were  pro- 
pelled. (See  p.  182  et  seq.,  mqfra.)  Several  lake-craters  occor 
among  the  vents  of  this  range — some  bored  through  granite^ 
others  through  basalt  The  banks  of  scoris  and  lapillo  which 
surround  them,  though  not  heaped  up  into  any  considerable 
cone,  are  yet  in  sufficient  abundance  to  prove  the  hollow  to 
'  have  been  produced  by  explosions  firom  a  body  of  melted  and 
ebullient  lava  bursting  through  and  shattering  the  overiying 
rocks.  On  the  whole,  this  region  offers  an  admirable  field  of 
study  of  the  varied  mineral  character  and  disposition  of  the 
products  of  volcanic  action,  within  a  journey  of  a  day  or  two 
firom  Paris  or  London,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  towns  afibrding  all  the  conveniences  of  civilised  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  lesson  that  its  physical  geo- 
graphy or  geological  features  teach,  is  the  enormous  amount 
of  slow  and  gradual  change  effected  in  the  relief  of  the  country 
during  the  time  its  volcanos  (all  imquestionably  subaerial) 
were  in  activity — changes  which  must  have  been  due  to  ordi- 
nary meteoric  agencies  (aided,  probably,  by  earthquakes),  not 
to  any  extraordinary  dUuvian  floods,— the  varying  state  of  pre- 
servation of  the  several  cinder-cones,  and  the  varying  heights 
of  the  lava-currents  that  flowed  firom  them,  above  the  bottoms 
of  adjoining  valleySj  attesting  their  relative  ages  with  the 
fidelity  of  a  natural  chronometer.  For  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  this  most  interesting  volcanic  region,  I  refer  my 
readers  to  ibe  volume  already  mentioned. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  the  volcanic  district  last  described, 
the  mountain-range  of  gneiss-granite  which  divides  the  basins 
of  the  Upper  Loire  and  Rhone,  between  Vichy  and  Lyons, 
and  again  between  Nevers  and  Dijon,  has  been  broken  through 
by  considerable  eruptive  masses  of  red  and  black  porphyry. 
These  are  rather  to  be  considered  of  plutonic  than  of  volcanic 
character,  especially  since  they  have  dislocated  and  thrown  up 
to  the  surface  strata  of  Devonian  sandstone. 
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RMne  Vokanos, — ^Eastward  of  tliis  occur  several  groups  of 
volcanic  rocks^  chiefly  of  an  early  (tertiary)  age.  The  most 
important  of  them  is  the  insulated  hill  called  the  Kaiser- 
stfihl^  in  the  valley  of  the  Bhine^  near  Freyburg.  It  consists 
of  basaltic  masses^  ofken  having  a  seoriform  structure  on  the 
surface^  but  without  traces  of  craters.  They  appear  to  have 
been  erupted  on  the  spot  in  a  condition  of  imperfect  liquid- 
ity^ accompanied  by  the  explosive  ejection  of  fragmentary 
matters^  since  considerable  deposits  of  tuff  are  associated 
with  them.  Probably  this  was  once  a  considerable  vol- 
cano^ but  has  been  lai^ely  denuded  in  the  long  series  of 
ages  which  have  elapsed  since  it  formed  an  island  in  the  ter- 
tiary ocean. 

The  Odenwald^  another  group  of  hills  near  Heidelberg, 
offers  the  remains  of  another  site  of  volcanic  eruption  of  the 
same  age  and  character^  productive  of  augitic  lava-rocks^  with 
their  conglomerates. 

North  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  occurs  a  further  series  of 
similar  formations,  the  basalt  being  accompanied  by  and  pass- 
ing into  clinkstone ;  and  in  Wiirtemberg  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
same  general  characters  are  met  with  in  a  large  number  of 
separate  localities. 

Volcanic  band  of  North  and  Central  Germany. — A  still 
more  remarkable  band  of  eruptive  sites,  at  present  to  all  ap- 
pearance extinct,  crosses  the  whole  of  Germany  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  from  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  through  the  Siebengebirge,  the  Hi^h  Wester- 
wald,  the  Yogelsgebirge,  the  Bhongebirge,  the  Meisner,  and 
the  Habichtswald.  It  rons  parallel  with  the  main  ridge  of 
the  Alps,  about  four  degrees  to  the  northward  of  it. 

Upper  and  Lower  EifeL — ^The  eruptive  points  which  occur 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  are  generally  known  as  those  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Eifel.  They  have  broken  through  the 
slate  of  the  Ardennes^  as  well  as  some  limestones  associated 
with  this,  of  Devonian  age.  No  more  recent  strata  showing 
themselves  in  this  district,  there  is  no  ftirther  indication  of 
the  period  of  the  development  of  volcanic  energy,  other  than 
the  very  fresh  appearance  of  the  cones  of  ash  and  lava-streams 
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produced,  which  would  lead  to  the  impreBsion  that  they  are  of 
▼ery  recent  tertiary,  probably  of  Poet-pliocene  date. 

I  Tiaited  and  examined  theee  districts  in  1825,  and  de- 
scribed them  in  a  paper  printed  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Joomal  of 
Science'  for  June  1826,  firom  which  I  take  the  bulk  of  the 
following  statements. 

1.  Di$irict  of  Andemack,  Mayen,  and  the  Lower  EifeL — 
Upon  reaching  the  summit  of  the  steep  and  ricUy-coltiTated 
slope  which,  near  Andemach,  forms  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  you  suddenly  find  yourself  in  a  rude  and  barren  coun- 
try, presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the  soft  and  luxuriant 
scenery  you  have  left  behind,  and  oonststing  of  an  elevated 
mountain  plateau  of  greywackfe-slate,  across  which  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Rhine  appears  but  as  a  narrow  trough-shaped 
channel  which  the  eye  overiooks  entirely,  the  plateau  being 
oontiaued  at  the  same  level  immediately  on  the  eastern  side 
of  that  river.  On  the  westward  the  general  level  rises  gradu- 
ally to  the  rugged  heights  of  the  Upper  Eifel,  and  it  is  also 
partially  broken  by  the  narrow  and  sinuous  gorges  through 
which  a  few  tributary  streamlets  find  their  way  into  the  Rhine, 
and  still  more  so  by  a  number  of  isolated  hiUs  of  volcanic 
formation,  mostly  of  a  subcorneal  form,  with  which  the  sur- 
face of  the  plateau  is  irregularly  studded.  Some  of  these 
hills  are  very  complete  volcanic  cones,  with  or  without  a  cen- 
tral funnel  or  crater;  as  the  Hirschenbei^,  near  Burg-briihl ; 
the  Bousenberg,  between  that  village  and  Olburg ;  the  Poter, 
Pellenbeig ;  and  lastly,  the  Camillenberg,  perhaps  the  highest 
and  largest  of  these  hills,  which  appears  to  rise  about  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  slate-plateau.  Others 
are  less  regular,  seeming  to  owe  their  want  of  symmetry  to 
their  being  thrown  up  on  an  uneven  surface,  as  the  steep  side 
of  a  valley.  Others  form  elongated  ridges,  composed  of  the 
mingled  products  of  three  or  four  neighbouring  volcanic  ori- 
fices :  such  are  the  hills  above  Nieder-nich. 

Many  have  rqpilariy  funnel-shaped  craters;  others  are 
breached  on  one  side  by  the  subsequent  emission  of  a  lava- 
stream;  and  some  are  still  more  irregular,  and  appear  to  have 
au£Rered  more  or  less  destruction  from  the  mechanical  action 
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of  some  denuding  force  since  their  production.  All  these 
cones  of  every  kind  are  composed  wholly  of  loose  conglome- 
rate^  or  volcanic  ash^  containing  numerous  fragments  of 
pumice^  of  a  phonolitic  lava^  of  slate  partly  calcined^  &c.  Thin 
heds  of  these  fragmentary  matters  also  occasionally  cover  the 
fiat  parts  of  the  slate-platform  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cones^  or 
occupy  a  few  bosoming  hollows  in  the  slopes  of  its  valleys. 

Many  of  these  valleys  are  also  filled  to  a  considerable  height ^ 
often  to  more  than  half  their  total  depthj  with  indurated  tuflf^ 
called  in  the  dialect  of  the  country  Dukstetn,  or  Trass^  of 
which  an  immense  quantity  is  quarried  on  numerous  points, 
and  carried  down  the  Rhine  into  Holland,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed to  form  a  cement  which  will  set  under  water.  The 
lower  part  is  the  most  compact,  and  hence  is  preferred  by 
the  quarrymen.  It  becomes  gradually  arenaceous  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  deposit.  This  tuff  resembles  extremely 
that  of  Capo  di  Monte  and  Posilipo,  near  Naples.  When 
freshly  quarried,  it  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  which 
is  driven  out  by  every  bbw  of  a  hammer  upon  it.  In  tUs 
state  it  is  of  a  dull  bluish-black  colour;  but  on  drying  it 
assumes  a  shade  of  light  grey.  It  appears  to  be  almost 
wholly  composed  of  fragmentary  pumice,  and  is  evidently  ^ 
conglomerate.  It  contains  also  fragments  of  a  slaty,  or  pho- 
noHtic,  and  of  amorphous  basalt,  of  burnt  day-slate,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  carbonised  wood,  not  in  fragments  or  beds, 
but  consisting  of  whole  trunks  or  branches,  which  penetrate 
the  rock  in  all  directions.  The  condition  of  this  wood  is  very 
nearly  that  of  common  charcoal;  but  it  pulverizes  more 
readily,  and  often  of  its  own  accord,  on  exposure.  In  the 
valley  of  Burg-bruhl  the  trass  rests  sometimes  immediately  on 
the  slate ;  but  on  other  points  a  bed  of  calc-tuff  intervenes 
— ^the  deposit  of  some  mineral  spring  prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  trass,  A  similar  incrustation  occasionally  overlies  it, 
and  has  enveloped  fragments  of  pumice,  producing  a  calcareo- 
volcanic  tuff.  The  indurated  portion  is  sometimes  divided  into 
massive  beds  by  intervening  layers  of  loose  pumice  or  lapillo 
and  fragmentary  slate. 

On  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Briihl,  I  found  this  trass 
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deposit  occupying  it  to  a  great  depth  the  whole  way  finom  its 
embouchure  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
Feitsbergy  one  of  the  hills  which  form  the  circumference  of  the 
lake  of  Laach;  from  whence  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
streams  (if  they  may  be  so  called)  of  tuff  are  derived. 

The  basin  of  the  lake  of  Laach  is  nearly  circular  and  cra- 
teriform,  encircled  by  a  ridge  of  gently-sloping  hills  of  no 
great  elevation.  They  are  composed  of  irregular  beds  of  loose 
tuff,  containing  numerous  fragments  and  some  very  large 
blocks  of  a  variety  of  lava-rocks.  Those  which  are  most 
abundant  are  of  a  basalt  with  very  large  and  regular  crystals 
of  black  augite,  and  of  olivine.  Fragments  also  occur  of  tra- 
chyte, sometimes  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour  and  conchoidal 
fracture;  at  others  of  a  coarse  grain,  consisting  solely  of 
crystals  of  glassy  felspar  and  hornblende.  Some  fragments 
are  also  found  similar  to  those  which  are  common  in  the  con- 
glomerates of  Somma,  composed  of  an  agglomeration  of 
crystals  of  mica,  nepheiine,  meionite^  vesuvian,  and  other  rare 
minerals.  No  lava-rock  appears  in  place  within  the  interior 
of  the  basin ;  and  on  its  exterior,  the  only  rock  of  this  nature 
which  shows  itself  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
current  of  lava  is  that  in  which  the  millstone-quarries  of 
Niedermennig  are  worked.  This  stream  certainly  flowed 
from  the  crater  of  Laach,  the  ridge  of  which  suffers  a  depres- 
sion on  that  side.  The  eruption  which  produced  it  was  pro- 
bably the  last,  not  only  of  this  particular  vent,  but  perhaps  of 
the  whole  district,  as  its  surface  has  an  air  of  great  freshness, 
and  is  not  yet  entirely  clothed  with  vegetation.  This  may 
have  been  the  eruption  recorded  by  Tacitus  (Annal.  lib.  xiii.) 
as  having  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Jutiones,  near  Cologne, 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  rock  of  which  the  current  con- 
sists  is  greystone  verging  on  trachyte,  with  very  few  visible 
crystals  of  felspar  and  augite,  and  extremely  cellular,  the 
cavities  being  Yery  small  and  irregular.  It  is  divided  into 
rude  columns  at  the  lower  part  of  the  current,  which  is  much 
more  compact  than  the  upper,  but  still  cellular.  It  is  here  so 
hard  as  to  be  in  great  request  for  millstones,  which  are  ex- 
ported to  Holland  in  great  numbers,  and  from  thence  find 
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their  way  to  England.  It  envelopes  numerous  fragments  of 
quartz  (always  more  or  less  vitrified  and  cracked),  of  granite^ 
and  other  problematical  rocks  like  those  described  above  as 
occurring  in  the  conglomerate^  crystals  of  lazulite,  &c. 

The  origin  of  the  trafis  has  been  variously  accounted  for, 
but  appears  to  me  to  be  derived  simply  from  an  ordinary 
modification  of  the  volcanic  phenomena.  The  pulverulent 
matter,  of  which  it  was  principally  composed,  mixes  into  a 
retentive  paste  or  clay  with  water, — so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to 
be  used  for  making  pottery  where  it  is  found  in  a  loose 
state.  In  this  state  it  was  ejected  by  the  volcano,  and  thrown 
up  as  usual  into  a  circular  or  elliptical  ridge  around  the 
orifice.  The  rain,  which  falls  generally  in  great  abundance 
after  the  termination  of  an  eruption,  mixed  with  these  tra- 
chytic  ashes,  must  often  have  formed  an  impermeable  crust 
at  the  bottom  and  upon  the  sides  of  this  cavity.  Hence  the 
water  that  drains  down  these  slopes  would  accumulate  into  a 
lake  continually  increasing  in  depth,  until  either  the  pressure 
of  its  waters  broke  down  the  banks  on  some  one  side,  or  a 
fresh  eruption  from  below  displaced  it.  In  either  case,  a 
breach  being  made  in  the  circumference  of  the  crater,  the 
contents  of  the  lake  must  have  rushed  out  in  a  violent  debacle^ 
carrying  off  great  quantities  of  the  fragmentary  matter  of  the 
hills  through  which  the  water  burst,  and  filling  with  these 
alluvial  deposits  the  valleys  by  which  it  escaped  on  the  plains 
at  the  foot  of  the  volcano. 

This  process  may  have  been  many  times  repeated  from  the 
same  volcanic  orifice,  and  is  without  doubt  the  real  history  of 
the  trass  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Whether  the  mass 
hardened  afterwards,  or  remained  incoherent,  appears  to  have 
depended  chiefly  on  the  quality  of  the  ashes,  and  their  inti- 
mate commixture  with  the  water.  This  induration  is  evi- 
dently a  chemical  process,  analogous  to  the  setting  of  cements 
and  mortars.  The  mud-eruptions  {tepetate)  of  Quito  and 
the  tuffs  of  Iceland  are  produced  by  the  same  train  of  cir- 
cumstances in  the  present  day.  With  regard  to  the  trass  of 
Laach  and  its  vicinity,  this  explanation  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable ;  and  the  lake  would,  even  at  this  day,  be  subject  to  rise 
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iintil  it  bnnt  its  bank^  but  for  an  artificial  channel,  or  emis- 
Barjr,  cut  for  its  drainage  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Laadi, 
a  picturesque  ruin  which  stands  on  its  western  side.  Currents 
of  liquid  tuff  appear  to  have  been  discharged  in  this  manner 
from  many  points  of  the  circumference  of  the  lake.  Those 
that  issued  on  the  eastern  side  occupied  the  valleys  of  the 
Briihl  and  other  streams  which  empty  themselves  into  the 
Rhine;  the  remainder  inundated  the  slate-plateau  in  the 
direction  of  Niedermennig,  Bell,  Olbuig,  and  Kmft,  and 
covered  it  more  or  less  with  beds  of  compact  tuff,  which  alter- 
nate with  othen  of  similar  composition,  but  loose  and  inco- 
herent, probably  derived  from  the  fri^mentary  ejections  of 
the  ndghbouring  vents. 

A  cavern  within  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Laach  gives  out  a 
considerable  volume  of  carbonic  add  gas,  presenting  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  Orotta  del  Cane.  There  are  also  many 
mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity,  as  at  Tonigstein,  and  near  the 
Bruhl,  strongly  impregnated  with  the  same  gas,  which  is 
usually  the  latest  product  of  an  otherwise  extinct  volcano. 

At  some  distance  from  Laach,  towards  the  south-west,  and 
between  the  villages  of  Bell  and  Mayen,  rises  another  group 
of  cones,  containing  two  or  three  irr^ular  crateriform  basins, 
from  which  different  mud-streams  appear  to  have  flowed, 
covering  the  slate-plateau  in  their  neighbourhood  with  their 
deposits.  These  volcanic  vents  differ,  however,  fit>m  that  of 
Laach  in  having  produced  leucitic  lavas,  and  consequently 
their  conglomerates  are  of  a  different  diaracter,  resembling 
exactly  the  peperino  of  Monte  Albano.  Such  is  the  rock 
quarried  near  Bell,  and  called  BakofmBtein.  It  is  in  request 
for  lining  ovens,  from  its  capacity  of  resistance  to  fire,  which  it 
owes  to  its  being  almost  wholly  composed  of  leudte  in  a  frag- 
mentary state.  It  encloses  many  small  white  farinaceous  leu- 
cites,  fragments  and  blocks  of  leudtic  lava,  of  burnt  day-slate, 
and  large  broken  plates  of  mica. 

The  leudtic  phonolite  spoken  of  by  Eeferstein  as  existing 
in  massive  beds  near  Rdden  and  Meyr,  is,  I  presume,  derived 
from  this  system  of  vents. 

Further  to  the  south,  and  near  the  village  of  Kruft,  rise 
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three  other  smaller  cones,  coyered  with  vegetation,  and  with 
faint  traoBfl  only  of  craters.  Other  cones,  and  some  of  a  large 
size,  are  viaible  to  the  westward  of  Olborg,  but  my  time  did 
not  permit  me  to  examine  them  in  detail.  On  the  whole,  the 
volcanic  products  of  Andemach  and  the  Upper  Eifel  seemed 
to  me  to  bear  the  greatest  analogy  to  those  of  Italy,  particu^ 
larly  of  the  Campagna  di  Boma.  The  points  on  which  they 
differ  are  the  result  of  the  former  volcanos  having  broke  forth 
on  a  high  and  dry  slate-plateau,  the  latter  from  a  submarine 
alluvial  shore*  In  both  these  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  Campi 
Phlegnei,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  same,  or  at  least  very 
neighbouring  vents  have  produced  trachytie,  greyitone,  leucitic, 
and  basaltic  lavas,  with  their  appropriate  tu£b. 

2.  District  of  the  Upper  EtfeL — The  group  of  volcanic  vents 
which  occupies  this  district  is  in  immediate  contact  with  that 
of  Laacfa  and  the  Lower  Eifel,  though  the  points  on  which 
eruptions  have  taken  place  are  rather  more  thickly  sown 
towards  the  western  limit,  particularly  along  the  course  of  the 
river  Eyll,  than  at  its  eastern  extremity.  The  epoch  of  their 
activity  appears  also  to  be  equally  recent,  dating  at  least 
since  the  formation  of  all  the  vall^s  of  the  country,  into 
which  their  lava^streams  have  invariably  flowed,  usurping  the 
beds  of  the  rivnlets,  which  in  but  a  very  few  instances  seem  to 
have  had  force  or  time  raough  to  excavate  a  new  channel  to 
any  depth  below  the  level  of  their  former  one.  Indeed,  such 
is  the  fireshness  of  aspect  which  many  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of 
this  district  exhibit,  that  it  requires  the  silence  of  all  historical 
records  on  the  subject  to  persuade  us  they  have  not  been 
produced  within  the  last  2000  years.  Nor  is  such  evidence, 
indeed,  at  all  condnaive.  It  is  probable  that  accounts  of 
phenomena  of  this  kind  would  rarely  readi  the  meridian  of 
Borne  fix>m  distant  and  barbarous  districts,  unless  when  they 
were  of  a  most  destructive  and  terrific  character,  such  perhaps 
as  that  spoken  of  by  Tacitus,  and  mentioned  in  a  former  page; 
and  if  any  such  occurred  during  the  middle  ages,  all  tradi- 
tionary account  of  them  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  perished 
with  so  much  of  other  and  more  valuable  information. 

The  volcanic  eruptions  of   the  Upper  Eifol  have  burst 
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through  the  exposed  sur&ce  of  the  shite-fonnation  on  many 
points,   and  on  others  through  masses  of  limestone  strata 
which  OTerlie  the  shite,  throughout  a  considerable  part   of 
this  district*.     Some  of  the  vents  have  emitted  currents  of 
augitic  lava  (basalt);  others  have  confined  themselves   to 
the  discharge  of  firagmentary  matters.    The  latter  principally, 
and  in  some  instances  almost  entirely,  consist  of  broken 
greywacke-slate  and  sandstone,  more  or  less  aflTected  by  heat^ 
and  pulverized.     It  is  probably  owing  to  the  clayey  nature 
of  these  firagments,  when  reduced  to  great  fineness,  that  the 
craters  of  this  country  have  nearly,  without  exception,  be- 
come reservoirs  of  water,  or  Maare,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
natives.    Most  of  them  still  have  small  lakes  or  peat-marshes 
at  their  bottom.     Some  have  been  drained  for  the  sake  of 
cultivation ;  a  few  appear  to  have  undergone  the  same  process 
by  natural  means,  either  from  the  lake  rising  till  its  weight 
burst  through  the  banks  encircling  the  crater,  or  firom  the 
slow  erosion  of  the  stream  by  which  it  discharged  itself.     In 
the  last  case,  the  sides  of  the  basin  are  cut  through  by  this 
natural  emissary,  as  is  seen  in  the  Meerfelder  and  the  Drieser 
Maare,  as  weU  as  in  those  near  Strohn  and  Waldsdorf.    In  the 
other  case,  the  rq^arity  of  the  basin  has  been  more  or  less 
destroyed  by  the  bursting  of  its  banks,  and  considerable  de- 
posits of  trass,  or  rather  of  peperino,  have  been  formed,  evi- 
dently aggregated  by  means  of  water.     Examples  of  this  are 
met  with  in  the  remains  of  craters  near  Steffler,  Schalken- 
mehren,  and  BockeskiU.     On  those  points  where  lava  has 
been  emitted  in  a  liquid  form,  a  regular  crater  is  rarely  to  be 
seen — ^at  least  at  the  source  of  the  lava-current.    There  are, 
however,  always  one  or  more  such  craters  in  the  vicinity, 
which  appear  to  have  produced  violent  aeriform  explosions, 
ejecting  scoriae  and  ashes,  while  the  lava  was  flowing  firom 
the  neighbouring  orifice.    The  force  of  these  explosive  dis- 
charges of  confined  vapour  is  attested  by  the  great  size  and 
depth  of  the  cavities  they  have  hollowed   out  of  the  solid 
greywacke  strata.     That  of  Meerfeld,  for  instance  (one  of 
the  largest),  measures  above  500  feet  firom  the  surface  of  the 
lake  (which  is  itself  150  feet  in  depth)  to  the  average  height 
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of  the  ridge  which  encircles  it,  and  its  diameter  can  fSedl  very 
little  short  of  a  mile.  The  quantity  of  fragmentary  ejections 
heaped  round  these  basins  is  not  at  all  proportionate  to  their 
extent.  The  greater  part  consists  of  slate  and  sandstone,  in 
pieces  of  every  size,  and  appearing  half-burnt,  probably  from 
having  fallen  repeatedly  upon  the  surface  of  lava  within  the 
vent  whence  the  explosions  of  steam  were  dischai^d. 

The  most  westerly  point  on  which  any  traces  of  volcanic 
eruption  are  met  with  is  Ormont,  where,  upon  the  wild  and 
elevated  plateau  of  alternating  slate  and  quartz-rock,  two  small 
cones  are  seen  to  rest.  They  are  in  contact  at  their  bases, 
and  have  neither  craters  nor  visible  lava-currents.  The  scoriae 
and  fragments  of  which  they  are  composed  are  basaltic,  with 
much  augite  and  large  plates  of  brown  mica.  Isolated*  cry- 
stals and  pieces  of  augite  also  occur,  some  nearly  as  large 
as  the  fist. 

9 

At  no  great  distance  to  the  east  of  Ormont,  the  slate-rocks 
are  overlapped  by  strata  of  sandstone,  inclined  at  a  high 
angle,  with  an  easterly  dip.  Resting  upon  these,  to  the  south  of 
the  village  of  StefSer,  rises  a  volcanic  cone,  composed  of  scoriae 
and  puzzolana,  partly  incoherent,  partly  compacted  into  a 
peperino.  Steffler  is  built  on  strata  of  this  latter  kind,  which, 
however,  by  their  inclination  are  proved  to  have  been  depo- 
sited by  an  eluvial  torrent  descending  from  another  hill  N.E. 
of  the  village,  .which  still  exhibits  a  large  circular  crater  on 
its  summit.  At  a^  short  distance  on  the  S.E.  lies  a  small 
maar,  or  crater-lake. 

The  village  of  Roth  is  built  on  a  current  of  basalt  derived 
frx>m  the  cone  which  rises  above  it,  and  which  has  also  emitted 
a  considerable  mass  of  lava  towards  the  north  and  west.  A 
small  cavern,  the  mouth  of  a  deep  fissure  in  one  of  these  lava- 
currents,  half-way  up  the  side  of  the  cone,  is  noted  for  exhi- 
biting a  phenomenon  met  with  frequently  amongst  volcanic 
formations.  The  floor  of  this  grotto  was  paved  with  a  thick 
crust  of  ice  when  I  visited  it,  at  noon,  on  a  very  hot  day 
at  the  end  of  August.  During  the  summer,  the  peasants  of 
the  neighbourhood  say  it  is  always  found  there,  while  in  the 
winter  there  is  none,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  shepherds 
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€9feep  into  the  caTem  for  warmth.  The  care  is  probaUy  the 
month  of  one  of  those  arched  galleries  which  are  so  often 
found  under  currents  of  hiva  in  Iceland^  Bonrhon,  and  eiae- 
where.  If  the  other  extremity  of  the  gallery  oommunicates 
with  the  open  air  at  a  much  lower  level,  for  instsnoe  at  the 
foot  of  the  cone,  or  where  the  lava-stream  terminates  in  the 
plain  below,  a  current  of  air  must  be  continnally  driven 
through  tiiis  passage  fiom  the  lower  to  the  upper  extremity. 
In  its  passage  it  would  be  thoroughly  dried,  fiom  the  ab» 
sorbent  nature  of  the  rock  (which  is  perhaps  partly  owing  to 
the  sulphuric  or  nmriatic  adds  it  contains) ;  and  the  evapo» 
rating  eflfect  of  this  current  on  the  wet  floor  of  the  grotto 
fiom  which  it  issues,  moistened  by  some  superficiBl  rill,  will 
be  sufBdent  to  coat  it  with  ice  in  summer, — since  the  more 
rarefied  by  heat  the  external  air,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the 
current  of  cool  dry  air,  and,  consequently,  the  evaporatioii. 
In  winter,  a  similar  drau^^t  of  air,  though  less  rapid,  will  be 
produced,  and  taking  the  temperature  of  the  rocks  through 
which  it  passes  (which,  firom  the  depth  of  the  galleiy,  will  be 
about  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  that  climate),  must 
appear  warm,  compared  with  the  external  air,  to  the  shepherds 
who  seek  a  shelter  at  the  mouth  of  the  fissure. 

The  cone  of  Roth  connects  itself  with  a  smaller  ridgy  hill 
prolonged  towards  the  Kyll,  whidi  has  given  rise  to  three  or 
four  small  distinct  streams  of  basaltic  lava. 

On  aj^roaching  the  Kyll  towards  Oerplstein,  the  traTeller 
is  struck  by  the  appearance  of  an  devated  plateau  fonned  of 
limestone  in  horisontal  strata,  resting  on  the  sandstone,  and 
bounded  by  a  range  of  picturesque  and  cra^y  diffi,  with  a 
talus  of  massive  debris  at  thdr  base.  From  the  surfiu^e  of  the 
plateau  rise  four  large  volcanic  cones,  besides  small  eminences 
of  a  similar  nature.  One  has  emitted  a  current  of  basalt, 
which  descends  thesteepdifibof  limestone  in  a  sort  of  cascade, 
on  the  western  side,  occupies  a  siiiall  bottom,  and,  winding 
round  the  base  of  the  range  of  rocks,  reaches  the  channd  of 
the  Kyll  at  Sarsdorf . 

The  two  largest  cones  of  this  plateau  lie  N. W.  of  Caasd- 
burg,  a  romantic  ruin  about  two  miles  N.  of  G^rolsidn.   The 
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limestone  of  Qerolstein  is  cryBtalliBe  and  dolomitic,  and  is 
considered  by  Yon  Buch  to  liave  acquired  these  peculiar  cha- 
racters firom  the  metamorphic  influences  of  the  volcanic  action 
by  which  it  has  been  evidently  penetrated  on  several  points, 
as  seen  in  the  eruptions  of  lava  and  sconce  that  have  taken 
place  through  it. 

Bound  Bockeskill  there  are  traces  of  another  formation  of 
peperino  similar  to  that  of  Steffler^  and  appearing  to  have 
originated  in  the  hill  immediately  behind  that  village.  Fur- 
ther norths  the  Waldsdorfer  Eopf  is  a  very  rq;ular  cone,  and 
at  its  foot  lies  a  crater-basin,  once  a  lake,  but  now  reduced 
to  a  peat-moss.  The  cone  has  emitted  one  of  the  largest 
currents  of  lava  of  this  district.  It  has  flowed  towards  the 
west,  and  readies  nearly  to  Hillesheim. 

Amsberg  is  a  large  and  complete  cone,  whidi  has  also  pro- 
duced much  lava.  Eastward  of  Waldsdorf  lies  the  Drieser 
Maar — a  wide  crater,  which  has  been  artificially  drained. 
Masses  of  olivine,  often  of  three  or  four  pounds'  weight,  and 
as  large  as  a  man's  head,  are  found  in  the  fragmentary  strata 
whidi  form  the  sides  of  this  basin.  Part  of  this  encircling 
ridge  rises  into  a  high  cone  on  the  south-west;  and  tlus  is 
again  connected  with  a  third  hill  above  Dochweiler,  which 
exhibits  a  well-characterized  crater  at  its  sumnit,  and  has  sent 
forth  powerful  streams  of  basaltic  lava.  The  road  from  hence 
to  Dann  leaves  on  the  right  three  or  four  considerable  cones 
near  Nerod  and  Steinbom.  They  consist  in  great  part  of  lava 
which  has  burst  from  their  summits  or  flanks,  and  flooded  the 
lowest  levds  of  the  surrounding  plain. 

On  the  east  of  Daon,  a  massive  and  devated  bed  of  basalt, 
bordered  by  abrupt  diff-sections,  in  which  a  ruddy  columnar 
configuration  is  visible,  descends  towards  the  town  fit>m  a 
higher  eminence  at  its  eastern  extremity,  which  is  composed 
of  soorise,  and  exhibits  vestiges  of  a  crater.  This  bears  the 
appearance  of  bdng  the  least  recent  of  all  the  volcanic  forma^ 
tions  of  the  neighbourhood. 

South  of  Dann  rises  a  group  of  hills,  which  appear,  as  one 
mounts  them,  to  be  solely  composed  of  grey  wacke-slate,  and 
in  which,  consequently,  no  volcanic  appearance  could  be  anti- 
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cipated,  when,  on  reaching  the  summit^  the  traveller  suddenly 
finds  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  circular  lake-basin^  evi- 
dently drilled  through  the  grey  wacke  by  repeated  and  power- 
ful discharges  of  subterranean  vapour.  There  are  three  of 
these  moarf  strung  together  on  a  Une,  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction, 
and  in  immediate  contact,  the  same  ridge  forming  the  barrier 
of  two  neighbouring  craters.  The  fragments  of  which  the 
surrounding  slopes  are  formed  consist  chiefly  of  slate  partially 
calcined,  the  remainder  of  augitic  scorise.  A  laige  rock  of 
greywacke-slate,  evidently  tn  situ,  projects  from  the  bottom  of 
one  of  these  basins.  The  water  in  the  three  lakes  appears  to 
stand  at  the  same  level,  and  they  probably  communicate  by 
means  of  some  fissures  in  the  intervening  rocks.  One  only, 
the  Schalkenmehrener  Maar,  has  any  visible  outlet,  and  there 
are  traces  of  trass-streams  in  that  direction. 

A  few  miles  farther  to  the  south,  the  Pulvermaar  of  Oillen- 
feld  is  met  with — a  magnificent  oval  basin,  presenting  exactly 
the  same  general  characters  as  those  just  described,  but  re- 
markable for  its  large  dimensions  and  extreme  regularity.  The 
ridge  of  fragmentary  matters  which  girds  it  in  is  without  a 
break,  and  nearly  everywhere  preserves  a  uniform  level  at 
about  150  feet  above  the  water  surface.  The  depth  of  the 
lake  is  above  800  feet;  the  sides  slope  in  the  interior  at  an 
angle  of  about  45°,  on  the  exterior  of  85°.  Immediately  at 
the  foot  of  the  cone  of  the  Pulvermaar,  on  the  south  side, 
rises  a  hill  containing  a  much  smaller  crater,  with  a  peat-bog 
at  its  bottom. 

Still  farther  south,  between  the  villages  of  Strohn  and 
Trittscheid,  is  a  double  cone  of  laige  dimensions.  It  has  two 
considerable  craters,  both  broken  down  towards  the  N.W. 
The  southernmost  is  large  and  circular,  and  bottomed  by  a 
morass.  The  other  has  produced  a  current  of  basaltic  lava, 
which,  after  forming  some  considerable  hunmiocks  in  a  N.W. 
direction,  turns  its  course  along  the  bed  of  the  neighbouring 
rivulet  to  the  S.W.,  and  occupies  its  channel  to  a  distance  of 
two  miles  or  more,  crossing  the  great  Coblentz  road. 

But,  unquestionably,  the  group  of  volcanic  vents  which  pre- 
sents the  greatest  interest  of  all  in  the  Eifel  district  is  the 
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Moeebei^  near  Bettenfeld^  with  the  neighbouring  Meeifelder 
Maar.  The  Moseberg  is  one  of  the  highest  hills  of  the  whole 
country.  Its  base^  up  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  plain  around,  consists  of  greywacke-slate  and  sandstone. 
Its  summit  is  formed  by  a  triple  volcanic  cone^  the  accumu- 
lated ejections  of  three  small  craters,  which  remain  very 
distinct.  The  two  most  northerly  ones  are  entire,  and  reduced 
to  the  state  of  peat-marshes.  The  third  has  been  broken 
down  on  its  south-east  side  by  a  current  of  lava,  of  very  recent 
aspect,  which,  issuing  from  the  breach,  descends  the  slope  of 
the  mountain  in  a  stony  flood,  until  it  reaches  the  bed  of  a 
small  river  below. 

The  lava  and  scoriae  of  these  cones  have  enveloped  a  great 
quantity  of  half-fused  fragments  of  sandstone  and  slate.  The 
adjoining  circular  crater,  called  the  Meerfelder  Maar,  is  re- 
markable for  its  size  and  depth.  It  measures  nearly  a  mile  in 
diameter,  and  is  said  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  fathoms 
deep.  It  has  been  hollowed  out  of  both  the  Devonian  slate 
and  sandstone,  forming  the  north  base  of  the  Moseberg;  and 
the  steep  walls  which  encircle  it  exhibit  on  many  points  the 
abrupt  sections  of  these  rocks,  which  are  only  partially  covered 
by  a  sprinkling  of  ashes,  puzzolana,  pulverized  slate,  and  other 
fragmentary  matter.  The  bottom  of  this  cavity  is  occupied 
by  water  to  about  a  third  of  its  superficial  extent;  the  re- 
mainder is  a  plain,  on  which  the  village  of  Meerfdd  is  seated. 

The  most  southerly  point  of  this  district  on  which  volcanic 
products  have  been  met  with  is  the  vicinity  of  the  baths  of 
Bertrich,  a  village  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  and  nar- 
row mountain-gorge  of  the  river  Isbach,  which  flows  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles  into  the  Moselle. 

Here,  a  lava,  which  has  congealed  into  an  exceedingly  hard, 
tough,  and  compact  basalt,  full  of  crystals  of  olivine  and  au- 
gite,  appears  to  have  been  emitted  from  clefts  in  the  grey- 
wacke,  on  three  or  four  neighbouring  points,  upon  the  very 
brink  of  the  steep  slope,  or  rather  precipice,  which  forms  the 
northern  flank  of  the  valley.  Very  few  aeriform  explosions 
seem  to  have  taken  place,  since  scarcely  any  scoriae  were 
ejected,  and  the  few  that  occur  lie  in  beds  upon  the  surface 
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of  the  lava,  axonxid  its  three  principal  sources,  and  were 
therefore  thrown  up  tfier  its  emission.  At  each  of  these 
points  is  a  very  small  cone.  The  most  easterly,  called  the 
Facherfaohe,  has  an  evident  crater  encircled  by  rocks  of  basalt 
corered  by  soorie.  From  hence  a  stream  df  basalt  may  be 
traced  nnintermptedly  into  the  bottom  of  the  valley  (which  is 
here  about  600  feet  in  depth),  fidling  in  a  sort  of  indurated 
cascade  over  the  almost  perpendicular  cliffia  of  slate. 

The  next  cone,  called  Falkenley,  oonsists  of  a  mass  of  basalt 
covered  bya  deep  bed  of  scoriae,  and  also  gives  rise  to  aoopious 
basaltic  current,  which  descends  into,  and  has  usurped,  the 
channel  of  the  Isbach  to  some  distance,  both  up  and  down 
the  stream.  The  third  point  of  eruption  presents  two  very 
low  and  small  cones,  formed  entirely  of  scoriform  basalt,  and 
a{q>ears  to  have  produced  a  current  of  no  great  magnitude, 
which  maybe  traced  at  least  part  of  the  way  down  the  nearest 
ravine  into  the  main  valley  bebw. 

The  exceeding  crispness  of  the  scoriie  of  this  locality,  parti- 
cularly of  the  Falkenley,  is  rranarkable.  Fragments  of  both 
the  pebbly  and  slaty  beds  of  the  Devonian  strata,  partly  fused, 
and  graduating  on  these  parts  into  the  basalt,  are  endoeed 
in  great  abundance  by  this  scoriform  lava^rock. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
mountain-torrent  called  the  Isbach  has  cut  through  and  car- 
ried off  the  greater  part  of  the  basalt-streams  which  once 
filled  its  channel  to  a  considerable  height,  throughout  an  ex- 
tent of  more  than  a  mile  above,  and  rather  less  than  this 
below  the  Tillage  of  Bertrich.  Patches  only  of  basalt  are  left 
now  on  either  side  of  the  present  bed  of  the  river,  and  most 
usually  in  the  concave  elbows  of  the  valley ;  but  some  of  these 
present  difis  50  feet  in  height.  The  lower  part  of  these 
masses  of  basslt  is  rq^arly  columnar,  the  columns  being 
divided  by  frequent  joints,  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  apart. 
Where  they  have  been  long  exposed  to  erosion  from  the  t<»r- 
rent,  the  angles  of  these  short  prisms  yielding  sooner  than  the 
nucleus,  the  columns  appear  to  be  formed  of  rude  and  flattened 
spheroids  piled  one  upon  another.  This  is,  in  shorty  ah  ex- 
ample of  the  columnar  divisionary  structure  passing  into  the 
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globular^  by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  joints.  An  arched 
passage^  which  goes  by  the  borrowed  name  of  Fingal's  Cave^ 
or  the  Cheese-Cellar,  nearly  a  mile  above  Bertrich,  exhibits 
this  structure  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  It  has  evidently 
once  formed  the  channel  of  the  little  torrent  which  now  runs 
on  one  side  of  it^  and  which  has  thus  partly  worn  away  the 
columns^  till  they  are  reduced  to  mere  piles  of  balls. 

The  eruptions  of  these  three  or  four  contiguous  vents  were 
no  doubt  simultaneous,  or  very  nearly  so.  The  lava-streams 
produced  by  them  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from 
each  other,  all  uniting  in  the  valley  below ;  and  the  basalt 
of  all  is  identical  in  mineral  character.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  thermal  springs  of  Bertrich-bad  owe  their  moderate 
warmth  to  having  percolated  through  some  mass  of  lava  not 
yet  quite  cooled  in  the  interior  of  the  schist-rocksj  occupying 
perhaps  the  prolongation  of  the  fissures  through  which  the 
lava-streams  were  expelled. 

There  occur  a  few  other  vents  in  the  vicinity  of  Ulmen, 
Kellberg,  Adenau,  and  Boos,  which  form  the  connecting  links 
between  this  district  and  that  of  Andemach.  Some  of  these 
I  did  not  visit ;  but  from  those  which  I  saw,  as  well  as  from 
Steininger's  account  of  the  others,  they  appear  to  be  mere 
repetitions  of  the  least  interesting  of  the  cones  and  maare 
already  mentioned. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  vestiges  of  volcanic  pheno- 
mena to  be  observed  in  the  Prussian  provinces  on  this  side  of 
the  Rhine  offer,  without  doubt,  a  highly  interesting  field  of 
study  to  the  geologist,  yet  they  cannot  be  recommended  as 
types  of  volcanic  formations  to  those  who,  without  visiting 
other  more  distant  vents  of  subterranean  energy,  either  active 
or  extinct,  might  seek,  in  the  short  tour  between  Spa  and 
CoUentz,  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  this 
dass  of  natural  agents.  They  are  far  less  instruetive  than  the 
analogous  formations  of  Auveigne,  the  Yday,  and  Vivarais, 
where  almost  every  possible  modification  of  the  volcanic  phe- 
nomena is  to  be  clearly  traced,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
In  the  Rhine  districts  there  is  a  comparative  littleness,  and 
an  appearance  as  if  the  volcanic  energy  had  been  damped  and 
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impeded  by  the  mass  of  transition  and  secondary  strata  which 
it  had  to  pierce,  and  perhaps  by  the  fragile  nature  of  the  grey- 
wacke^slate,  whicfa,  shattered  and  pulverized  by  the  first  few 
aeriform  explosions  of  eyery  eruption,  would  be  likely  to  accu- 
mulate in  great  volume  abore  and  within  the  vent,  and  stifle 
its  further  activity.  They  are,  however,  well  worth  examina- 
tion ;  and  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  equally  complete 
sketch  of  them,  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  having  reprinted  it 
here  in  such  detail.  • 

One  of  the  small  craters  of  the  Upper  Eifel,  not  yet  men- 
tioned, is^hat  of  Bodderberg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
immediately  above  the  well-known  basaltic  rock  of  the  Ro* 
landsek.  The  crater,  like  so  many  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, has  been  excavated  through  highly  inclined  strata  of 
slate  and  quartz  conglomerate,  and  its  banks  are  strewed  with 
half-fused  firagments  of  these  rocks,  as  well  as  sooriie,  lapOlo, 
ash,  and  numerous  volcanic  bombs.  The  basalt  of  Roland- 
sek  appears  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with  this  crater, 
that  I  believe  it  to  be  contemporaneous,  and  to  have  been 
emitted  from  the  same  vent  as  a  current  of  very  imperfectly 
liquid  lava  which  adhered  to  the  slope  of  the  hill,  much  as  a 
run  of  wax  or  tallow  adheres  to  the  side  of  a  '  guttering ' 
candle,  rapidly  coagulating  there  into  a  buttress-like  rock. 
It  is,  however,  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  extended 
some  way  across  the  channel  of  the  Rhine,  and  dammed  up 
its  waters  for  a  time,  the  impediment  having  been  since  re- 
moved by  their  erosive  agency. 

The  Siebengebirge, — On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  rise 
these  seven  hills,  all  volcanic ;  the  Drachenfels  being  the  near- 
est to  the  river  and  most  conspicuous.  It  is  a  high  dyke-like 
mass  of  coarse-grained  trachyte,  containing  large  crystals  of 
glassy  felspar,  and  very  similar  to  the  tradiyte  of  the  Mont 
Dore,  and  to  domite.  It  is  seen  to  overlie  the  Brown-coal 
formation,  and  is  therefore  probably  of  middle  tertiary  date. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  pumice-conglomerate  not  unlike  the 
trass  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine.  In  its  partially  de- 
composed state  it  resembles  clay-stone,  and  is  employed, 
under  the  name  of  Bakofefistein,  as  a  fire-stone  for  the  lining 
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of  oveius,  &c.  The  other  hills  oS  the  group  are  chiefly  ba- 
saltic; but  there  are,  in  fact^  spots  where  the  one  class  of 
rock  passes  into  the  other.  The  lavas  of  the  Siebengebirge 
appear  to  have  been  protruded  in  a  condition  of  considerable 
consistency,  so  as  to  have  accumulated  into  knolls  or  dome* 
like  hills  above  their  sources,  instead  of  flowing  as  currents,  or 
spreading  widely  as  plateaux,  after  the  manner  of  more  liquid 
lavas.  The  surface  of  the  basaltic  lavas  appears  generally 
broken  up  by  retreat-fissures  into  a  rude  chaos  of  prismatic 
blocks,  more  or  less  cellular.  There  are  no  traces  of  craters, 
nor  any  cinder-cones  remaining  to  attest  the  site  of  the  aeri- 
form explosions  which  probably  accompanied  the  expulsion  of 
these  bulky  lava-masses.  The  contrast  is  indeed  remarkable 
between  the  general  character  of  the  development  of  volcanic 
energy  on  the  west  and  east  sides  of  the  Rhine.  In  the 
former,  ash-cones  and  craters,  the  result  of  aeriform  explo- 
sions, are,  as  has  been  shown,  numerous ;  while  massive  lava- 
rocks,  on  the  contrary,  are  but  rarely  visible.  In  the  latter, 
lavas,  both  trachytic  and  basaltic,  abound,  but  no  cone  or 
crater  is  to  be  seen.  The  difierence  is  no  doubt  attributable 
chiefly,  but  perhaps  not  wholly,  to  the  greater  amount  of  denu- 
dation to  which  these  earlier  formations  have  been  exposed. 

The  fFesterwald. — ^The  group  of  the  Siebengebirge  is  pro- 
longed, and  its  characteristic  formations  repeated,  in  this 
extensive  range  of  volcanic  hills,  which  also  consist  partly  of 
trachyte  and  greystone,  but  chiefly  of  greenstone  and  basalt. 
These  rocks  form  overlying  masses,  and  dykes  penetrating 
secondary  strata.  They  are  ac^mpanied  by  pumice  and  scorise 
conglomerates  and  trass.  At  its  eastern  extremity,  the  range 
of  the  Vogelagebirge  continues  the  linear  train  of  vents,  in  a 
massive  group  of  basaltic  knolls  and  plateaux,  covering  an 
area  of  at  least  fifty  square  miles,  the  result  of  numerous 
repeated  eruptions  through  the  variegated  sandstone  (Trias), 
as  well  as  some  freshwater  (Miocene)  beds,  outliers  of  the 
Mayence  formation.  The  erupted  rocks  have  here  partially  dis- 
turbed and  altered  the  strata.  Among  these  volcanic  masses, 
that  of  the  Munsierberg  is  conspicuous  for  its  magnitude. 
There  are  appearances  of  crater-lakes  in  this  district,  and  con- 
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■iderable  deposits  of  soorue  and  ash,  the  latter  occasioiudljr 
assamixig  the  character  of  trass. 

Further  to  the  north  and  east,  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria 
and  Hessiay  occur  numeroos  scattered  eminences  of  vdcanic 
rock,  each  probably  the  site  of  an  independent  eniptiye  Tent. 
One  of  these,  the  MMii€r,  an  imposing  plateau  of  basalt,  over- 
lies  the  brown-coal,  which  it  has  in  some  places  converted 
into  anthracite.  At  the  Blaue  Koppe  the  basalt  is  seen  to  rise 
through  the  Banter  sandstone  in  massive  dykes.  Near  Cassd, 
a  lofty  mountain-ridge,  called  the  HabichUwaldj  is  composed 
of  basalt,  scoriform  lava,  and  peperino,  resting  likewise  on 
brown-coal  and  the  calcareous  beds  of  the  fireshwater  (Miocene) 
formation. 

Next  in  order  towards  the  east,  the  Bhongebirge,  a  chain 
of  mountains  near  Fnlda,  exhibits  considerable  masses  of 
basalt  and  clinkstone,  on  some  points  highly  scoriform,  in 
others  passing  into  pearlstone,  as  near  Coburg.  The  volcanic 
action  appears  to  have  been  very  recently  developed  here, 
according  to  Professor  Leonhard.  In  the  Thwri$yeruMUd  much 
red  and  black  porphyry  has  been  thrust  up.  Again,  on  the 
north-east  of  Bohemia,  a  series  of  basaltic  cones  borders  the 
Fichidffebirge  firom  Egra  to  Pashstein,  which  have  pierced  the 
£euper  sandstone.  Some  of  these  rocks  are  of  early  date ;  but 
there  are  also  indications  of  very  recent  eruptions,  as  at  the 
Kammerberff,  near  Egra.  The  extremely  hot  springs  of  Carls- 
bad in  the  vicinity  indicate  that  volcanic  influence  is  still  active 
at  no  great  depth  beneath  the  surfieuse. 

From  Egra  to  Toplitz,  and  thence  to  the  Bie9engebirg€  in 
Silesia,  another  chain  of  numerous  basaltic  and  clinkstone 
hills  extends  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
primary  range  of  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge.  Near  Toplitz,  basalt 
and  clinkstone  compose  a  series  of  lofty  hills,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  beds  of  tuff  alternating  with  tertiary  limestone. 
According  to  Ehrenberg,  a  crater-shaped  valley  \a  seen  near 
Fransenbad  four  miles  in  diameter,  containing  a  small  central 
volcanic  cone  called  Kammerbuhl.  Scorin  and  cellular  lavas 
appear  abundantly  in  the  MUielgebirge^  where  they  contain 
leucite.    Eastward  of  the  Ersgebirge  occurs  another  range  of 
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basaltic  mountaiiis,  described  by  Daubuisson^  chiefly  assuming 
the  form  of  high  plateaux^  resting  on  granite^  gneiss,  or  mica- 
schist.  One  of  these,  the  Stolpen,  has  long  been  noted  for 
the  great  regularity  of  its  columnar  structure.  This  is  the 
district  which  Werner  chiefly  studied,  and  from  which  he  im- 
bibed his  long  and  obstinately  maintained  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
cipitation of  basalt  firom  an  aqueous  menstruum. 

Passing  from  Saxony  into  Lusatia,  we  find  the  range  of 
basaltic  eminences  continued,  with  occasional  intervals — on 
some  points  spreading  widely  in  flat  plateaux,  on  others  rising 
in  isolated  cones.  In  the  Rieaengebirge,  basalt  based  on 
granite  reaches  a  height  of  4660  feet  above  the  sea.  Still 
further  eastward  a  series  of  basaltic  cones  extends  from  the 
Oder  at  Falkenburg  to  Troppau,  and  thence  to  Freudenthal  in 
Moravia;  near  which  place,  to  the  north  of  Olmiitz,  there 
are  indications  of  comparatively  recent  eruptions  in  a  hiU 
called  the  Raudenberffy  where  basalt  and  red  and  black  scorise 
appear  as  fresh  as  those  of  Vesuvius,  and  several  funnel-shaped 
cavities  are  considered  to  be  craters.  Further  east  still,  and 
near  the  frontier  of  Hungary,  at  Banow,  is  a  small  volcanic 
formation,  described  by  Dr.  Bou^  as  a  cone  of  grey  clinkstone 
containing  hornblende,  and  having  pores  elongated  in  a  ver- 
tical direction — ^probably  therefore  a  dyke,  or  the  nucleus  of 
an  eruptive  vent*. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  traversing  the  centre  of  Germany,  in  a 
line  nearly  parallel  to  the  central  ridge  of  the  distant  Alps, 
there  occurs  an  almost  continuous  string  of  basaltic  cones  and 
plateaux,  the  product  of  eruptions  mostly  belonging  to  the 
Pliocene  or  later  tertiary  age,  but  on  some  points  much  more 
recent.  And  as  this  same  band  of  territory  is  liable  to  fre- 
quent earthquake-shocks,  and  possesses  numerous  hot-springs, 
it  is  possible  that  there  yet  exists  beneath  it  volcanic  matter 
in  a  condition  far  removed  from  complete  inactivity. 

Hungaryi. — ^Another  and  perhaps  still  more  remarkable 
series  of  volcanic  rocks  is  met  with  along  the  southern  foot  of 
the  granitic  mountain-range  that  separates   Hungary  from 

•  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  above  to  Dr.  Daubeny's  aecond  edition. 
I  have  not  myself  visited  the  district 
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GhiUicia,  upon  the  northern  border  of  the  extensive  and 
marshy  phdn^  once  no  doubt  a  vast  lake,  which  is  now  drained 
by  the  Theiss  and  Danube,  and  their  tributaries,  through  the 
gorge  of  the  Iron-gate  near  Orsova.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
erupted  matters  of  this  district  is  trachytic.  It  has  been 
described  in  great  detail  in  the  voluminous  work  of  M.  Beu- 
dant,  as  containing  five  independent  centres  of  eruption,  or 
volcanic  mountains,  viz.  that  of  Schemnits,  that  on  the  north- 
em  shore  of  the  Platten-See,  and  three  others  immediately 
beneath  the  south-western  slopes  of  the  Carpathians.  There 
are  also  minor  masses  scattered  between  these  points.  The 
principal  trachytic  groups  consist  of  several  more  or  less 
distinct  and  chiefly  dome-shaped  hills  of  different  varieties 
of  rock.  These  varieties  M.  Beudant  classifies  as — 1.  Tra- 
chyte properly  so  called  ;  2.  Trachytic  porphyry ;  3.  Pearl- 
stone  ;  4.  Millstone-porphyry;  and  5.  Trachjrtic  conglomerate. 
From  his  description  of  these  rocks,  and  an  examination  of 
the  rich  collection  of  specimens  brought  away  by  him,  now 
in  the  Ecole  des  Mines  at  Paris,  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  the  two  first  divisions  as  identical  with  the  usual 
varieties  of  the  well-known  trachytes  of  the  Puy  de  Ddme 
and  Mont  Dore.  The  third  presents  the  characters  of  ordi- 
nary pearlstones,  such  as  are  found  in  Ponsa,  Lipari,  Sar- 
dinia, the  Cordilleras  of  America,  and  many  other  locali- 
ties. Like  them,  it  often  exhibits  a  ribboned  and  laminar 
structure,  and  passes  into  laminated  crystaUine  trachyte. 
The  fourth  class,  a  highly  siliceous  and  carious  trachyte,  has 
also  its  parallel  in  Ponza  and  among  several  of  the  South 
American  volcanos.  The  fifth,  or  conglomerate  class,  is  com- 
posed of  the  firagmentary  ejecta  and  eluvial  matters,  chiefly 
pumiceous  tuflb,  common  to  all  trachytic  volcanos,  disposed  in 
the  usual  modes  about  the  lower  slopes  or  around  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  which  are  composed  for  the  most  part  ot 
erupted  lavas  and  such  ejected  matter  as  had  not  been  trans- 
ported far  from  the  central  vents.  Some  of  these  conglome- 
rates are  interbedded  with  marine  strata  of  Miocene  age,  thus 
affording  a  clue  to  the  period  at  which  the  trachytic  volcanos 
were  in  activity.    (See  p.  175  et  $eq.) 
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Unfortunately  M.  Beudant,  perhaps  firom  not  having  very 
clear  ideas  on  the  laws  of  volcanic  action,  or  the  normal 
arrangement  of  erupted  matters,  furnishes  little  information 
as  to  the  structural  characters  of  these  great  trachytic  groups. 
I  gather,  however,  from  his  description  of  them,  that  there 
must  have  existed  there  through  a  long  period  at  least  five 
volcanos  habitually  erupting  trachytic  lavas  of  very  imperfect 
fluidity,  which  therefore  accumulated  for  the  most  part  in 
dome*shaped  hummocks  or  bulky  beds  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  thdr  source,  surrounded  by  eluvial  agglomerates 
carried  down  by  aqueous  torrents  accompanying,  or  in  the 
intervals  of  the  eruptions, — ^the  mountains  thus  formed  having 
since  suffered  a  great  amount  of  ordinary  denudation.  Whe- 
ther any  craters  may  yet  be  traced  among  these  skeleton  vol- 
canos does  not  appear;  but  I  think  it  probable  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  on  the  spot  to  recognize  the  habitual  centres 
of  eruptive  action,  and  trace  tiie  greater  number  of  trachytic 
masses  to  their  respective  sources.  The  Hungarian  trachytes 
are  distinguished  firom  those  of  other  countries  by  the  fact  that 
they  afford  gold  (auriferous  sidphuret  of  silver)  on  one  or  two 
points,  as  well  as  many  beftutiful  varieties  of  opal.  The  dilu- 
vial drift  (Loess)  of  the  Danubian  basin  is  full  of  trachytic  ash. 

These  trachytic  formations  of  Hungary  are  continued  fur- 
ther to  the  south-east  in  Transylvania;  and  here  at  some 
points  distinct  craters  are  to  be  recognized,  some  of  which  are 
in  the  condition  of  active  solfataras. 

Styria. — Dr.  Daubeny  describes  and  gives  a  section  of  a 
lofty  conical  hill  near  Friedau  in  Styria,' called  the  Gleichen- 
berff,  composed  of  beds  of  an  augitic  tuff,  with  silvery  plates 
of  mica,  arranged  mantlewise  at  a  high  angle  around  a  central 
nucleus  of  trachyte.  Basalt  also  shows  itself  beneath  the  tuff; 
and  the  whole  rests  on  tertiary  marls,  without  any  volcanic 
matter.  Dr.  Daubeny,  as  a  partisan  of  the  Elevatiourcrater 
theory,  naturally  sees  an  example  of  it  here.  For  myself,  I 
presume  it  to  have  been  an  ordinary  augitic  volcano,  of  which 
the  last-formed  central  crater  was  filled  by  the  eruption  of  a 
great  boss  of  imperfectly  liquid  or  semi-solid  trachytic  lava. 

The  Levant   {or  Eastern  Mediterranean  District). — ^The 
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trans-Eoropeui  volcanic  band  which  we  have  so  far  traced^  may 
be  considered  as  prolonged  from  Hnngary  across  the  Danube, 
through  the  provinces  of  Servia  and  Bonmelia,  along  the 
southern  skirts  of  the  Balkan^  to  the  borders  of  the  ^gean 
Sea  and  the  Bosphorus^  whence  it  passes  into  Asia  Minor. 
Throughout  this  course  several  considerable  groups  of  tra- 
chytic  eminences  are  met  with^  closely  resembling  in  general 
character  those  of  Hungary.  They  are  described  by  Dr.  Boa£ 
in  his  work  on  European  Turkey.  Of  the  igneous  rocks  of 
tiie  Thracian  Bosphorus^  the  best  account  we  possess  is  that 
given  by  Mr.  Strickland  in  the  'Transactions'  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  (vol.  v.  2nd  ser.).  They  traverse  strata  of  Mio- 
cene age^  as  well  as  older  rocks,  and  consist  of  trachyte  and  its 
conglomerates,  intersected  by  dykes  of  clinkstone  and  basalt^ 
the  latter  frequently  columnar.  Minor  veins  of  chalcedony 
penetrate  the  conglomerate.  In  some  spots  the  rocks  are 
tinged  blue  or  green  with  copper,  whence  the  name  of  Cya^ 
neee  given  to  the  Symplegades.  Since  we  find  these  volcanic 
masses  forming  either  side  of  the  narrow  opening  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  into  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  im- 
pression that  their  eruption  coincided  in  time  with  the  for- 
mation of  this  cleft-like  passage,  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
great  inland  sea  were  dischaiged  that  once  certainly  covered 
the  vast  depressed  area  of  Central  Asia  and  Eastern  Russia, 
now  drained  into  the  low-level  salt-lakes  of  the  Caspian,  Aral, 
&c.  Such  a  prodigious  revolution  of  the  physical  geography 
of  this  enormous  area  (three  millions  of  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent) may  possibly  Have  been  effected  by  a  single  earthquake 
or  eruptive  effort  bursting  open  the  isthmus-barrier  of  the 
Bosphorus,  by  which  Europe  and  Asia  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
viously connected. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  Bosphorus  alone  that  this  hypo- 
thesis applies.  The  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothrace, 
Tenedos,  and  others  on  the  ^gean  Sea,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Dardanelles,  are  likewise  of  volcanic  origin — pitchstone,  por- 
phyry, and  pumice  being  reported  as  among  their  consti- 
tuents. An  extensive  tract  of  augitic  porphyry  forms  the  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  up  to  Mount  Olympus,  near  Broussa. 
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The  Troad, — South  of  the  Hellespont,  the  mountaing  sur- 
rounding the  plains  of  Troy  present  many  traces  of  volcanic 
action  in  hot-springs,  and  masses  of  trachyte,  clinkstone,  ba- 
salt, and  their  tufis,  especially  near  Mn€,  Asso,  and  Mantosia. 
Trachytic  rocks  also  occur  both  north  and  south  of  the  bay  of 
Smyrna,  and  are  more  recent  than  a  calcareous  lacustrine 
formation  which  they  broke  through  and  overspread  in  broad 
horizontal  sheets.  Farther  south,  at  Budrum  (the  ancient 
Halicamassus),  are  several  lofty  hiUs,  composed  of  trachyte 
and  pumice-conglomerate. 

i%e  JBgean  Arch^lago, — Nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  with  these  last  sites  of  volcanic  energy  rise  a  string  of 
volcanic  islands  from  the  Southern  Mgean — Patmos,  Cos, 
Nisyros,  Santorini,  Policandro,  Milo,  Argentiere,  with  several 
smaller  islets ;  and  near  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Poros, 
the  promontory  of  Methana,  and  the  island  of  ^gina.  Pro- 
fessor E.  Forbes  describes  not  only  Patmos,  but  also  several 
other  islands  off  this  coast,  as  of  recent  volcanic  origin.  Nisyros 
appears,  from  the  description  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Boss,  to  be  a 
circular  island,  possessing  a  vast  central  crater  2000  feet  deep, 
environed  by  cli£b,  still  in  the  state  of  a  solfatara,  and  contain- 
ing hot-springs*  Radiating  streams  of  lava  are  traceable  from 
the  rim  of  the  crater  on  all  sides  towards  the  sea,  into  which 
they  project  as  headlands.  This  island  furnished  miUstones 
of  cellular  lava  (millstone-trachyte?)  to  the  Ore^s  in  the 
time  of  Strabo. 

Of  Santorini  and  its  adjoining  islets  something  has  been 
already  said  in  an  earlier  page  (see  p.  200).  The  formation  of 
the  great  crater,  now  nearly  environed  by  the  three  curving 
islands,  Thera,  or  Santorini,  Therasia,  and  Aspronisi,  dates, 
no  doubt,  fix)m  a  pre-historic  age.  But  the  rise  of  two  of  the 
smaller  central  islets,  called  the  Great  and  Little  Kaimenis, 
seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  vaguely  recorded  by  Pliny, 
Justin,  and  other  early  writers,  especially  as  respects  Hiera, 
or  Great  Kaimeni.  The  two  others  are  known  to  have  been 
produced  by  eruptions  in  1673  and  1707  respectively.  They 
are  all,  no  doubt,  the  summits  of  as  many  minor  cones,  that 
have  been  from  time  to  time  thrown  up  in  the  ordinary 
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manner  fix>m  the  main  vent  of  ihe  volcano  in  ihe  centre  of 
the  great  paroxysmally-formed  crater. 
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The  encircling  iahmds  show  steep  diflb  towards  the  interior. 
On  the  oilier  side^  their  sniftoea,  as  well  as  tlie  irr^ular  beds 
of  tradiyte^  tuff,  and  ash  (chiefly  the  latter)  of  which  ihey  are 
composed^  slope  ontwardly^  with  the  usual  gradually  diminish- 
ing  qnaquaversal  dip  of  from  20°  to  10^.    Althoiigh  frequently 
instanced  as  an  illustration  of  the  Upheaval-crater  doctrine^ 
there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  beds  have 
been  formed  in  any  other  than  the  normal  mode  of  accumu- 
lation round  an  habitually  eruptive  vent.    The  trachyte  con- 
sists of  the  ordinary  varieties^  contains  ciystals  of  glassy  fel- 
spar^ and  occasionally  passes  into  pitchstone  and  obsidian. 
Professor  E.  Forbes  found  patches  of  the  muddy  sea-bottom 
containing  recent  Mediterranean  shells  attached  to  the  scon- 
form  lava  of  some  parts  of  the  Lesser  Kaimeni;  which  it  had 
evidently  carried  up  with  it  in  its  emergence  (probably  from 
no  great  depth)  beneath  the  sea.     In  some  parts  of  the  old 
crater-basin^  however^  between  these  central  islets  and  the 
surrounding  clifb^  no  soundings  could  be  obtained.    The  in- 
habitants of  the  islands  assert  that  subterranean  noises  are 
stiU  heardj  and  sulphureous  vapours  rise  occasionally  in  parts 
of  the  circuity  showing  the  continued  activity  of  the  volcanic 
focus  beneath. 

Arffentiere  and  Milo  are  trachytic,  with  some  tertiary  strata^ 
much  altered  by  acid  vapours.  The  trachyte  is  said  to  be  in 
parts  extremely  siliceous^  resembling  probably  that  of  Ponsa^ 
already  described ;  and  a  white  earth  is  found  there,  called 
Cimolite  (fix)m  the  ancient  name  of  the  island,  Cimoli),  con- 
taining 63  per  cent,  of  silex,  which  forms  an  article  of  com- 
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meroe,  being  employed  to  deanse  woollen  stcdBb.  It  is  pro- 
bably tbe  residuum  of  trachytic  lava  decomposed  by  acid  va- 
pours^ after  the  greater  part  of  the  alumine  has  been  washed 
away  by  rains. 

The  island  of  Poras,  on  the  coast  of  Aigolis^  is  in  part 
limestone,  in  part  trachyte,  alternating  with  beds  of  pumicd- 
ash.  Near  it  is  the  promontory  of  Methana,  which,  on  the 
strength  of  a  passage  in  Ovid's  '  Metamorphoses/  has  been 
put  forward  by  Humboldt  and  others  as  an  example  of  sudden 
Uister-like  upheaval.  It  consists  of  a  group  of  trachytic 
peaks  and  hummocks,  the  highest  of  which  reaches  2200  feet 
above  the  sea,  combining  the  ordinary  varieties  of  the  rock, 
porous  or  domitic,  porphyritic,  siUceous,  and  compact,  partly 
altered  by  acid  vapours,  together  with  their  usual  conglome- 
rates. Some  of  these  trachytic  lavas  are  of  older  date  than 
the  tertiary  strata  with  which  they  are  associated ;  some  are 
much  more  recent ;  and  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Penin- 
sula occurs  much  black  slag  and  scoriform  lava,  resembling  in 
its  freshness  of  aspect  that  of  the  new  Eaimeni,  and  pro- 
bably therefore  marking  the  site  of  the  eruption  to  which 
the  poet  alludes'^.  There  is  nothing  in  this  description  indi- 
cating any  departure  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  emission  of 
trachytic  lavas  of  very  imperfisct  liquidity,  and  therefore  accu- 
mulating in  bulky  heaps  above  the  orifice  whence  they  are 
expelled.   (See  p.  182  et  seq.) 

Asia  Minor, — Returning  to  the  Asiatic  continent,  we  find, 
firom  the  relation  of  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Strickland,  a  se- 
cond range  of  volcanic  rocks,  running  across  Asia  Minor 
nearly  east  and  west,  firom  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna  along  the 
valley  of  the  river  Hermus.  The  most  notable  portion  of  this 
volcanic  band  is  that  which,  firom  its  generally  recent  cha- 
racter, was  called  of  old  the  Katakekaumene,  or  Burnt-land. 
This  district  offers  in  many  respects  an  exact  repetition  of 
Auveigne,  the  volcanos  having  broken  out  on  numerous  points 
through  strata  of  tertiary  lacustrine  marls,  the  surface  of  which 
they  have  deluged  with  sheets  of  basaltic  lava.  As  in  Au- 
vergne,  the  relative  ages  of  these  erupted  matters  are  indi- 

*  Virlet;  Exp^tion  Scientifique,  1837. 
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cated  by  the  reUtiTe  haghts  at  which  the  basaltic  platforms 
OTerhang  the  existiiig  valleys,  which  have  been  slowly  exca- 
vated by  "  rain  and  rivers  *'  alone  since  the  dates  when  the 
lavas  of  these  sabaerial  vents  flowed  into  their  present  position. 
Mr.  Hamilton  recognizes  three  eruptive  periods,  the  lavas  pro- 
duced by  the  most  recent  eruptions  ranging  up  to  80  feet 
above  the  present  valley-bottoms,  those  of  the  earliest  800  feet ; 
those  of  intermediate  age,  at  a  medium  height  of  from  200  to 
800  feet.  The  most  recent  are  traceable  to  the  crater-lips  of 
very  freshJooking  cones  of  soorise ;  and  the  surfiace  of  these 
newest  lava-currents  is  harsh,  jagged,  vitrified,  and  bare  of 
vq;etation.  The  number  of  cinder-cones  remaining  is  between 
thirty  and  forty.  Those  belonging  to  the  oldest  lavas  are  worn 
down  to  mere  stumps.  The  newest  are  as  firesh  as  those  lately 
thrown  up  on  the  flanks  of  Etna.  As  in  Auvergne,  numerous 
calcariferous,  or  petrifying,  springs  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
volcanic  sites,  and  have  produced  much  travertin. 

Yet  further  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  the  great  high 
plain  which  stretches  north  of  the  Tauros  mountain-range 
has  been  pierced  by  a  long  series  of  eruptions.  At  Asiom 
Kara-Hissar,  and  about  Baiad,  volcanic  rocks  abound,  having 
the  various  characters  of  phonolite,  basalt,  trachyte,  white 
pumice-tuff,  and  scoriaceous  lava,  with  cinder-cones.  The 
quarries  of  white  crystalline  marUe  at  Eski  Hissar,  lai^ely 
worked  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  are  described  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
as  opened  in  a  patch  of  ordinaiy  secondary  limestone  enve- 
loped in  trachyte,  and  altered  by  contact  with  the  igneous  rock. 

Eastward  from  thence,  an  elevated  table-land,  4000  feet 
above  the  sea,  having  a  drainage-system  of  its  own  into  some 
brackish  lakes,  and  composed  of  an  alternation  of  marine  ter- 
tiary marls  and  volcanic  rocks,  chiefly  tuff,  in  horizontal  strata, 
extends  over  an  area  measuring  200  miles  in  its  longest  (E. 
and  W.)  diameter.  From  this  plain  rises  another  lofty  vol- 
canic mountain,  Hassan  Dagk,  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  trachyte  and  its  conglomerates;  but  at 
its  base  are  several  cinder-cones,  which  have  given  vent  to 
streams  of  black  vesicular  lava  which  has  flowed  into  the  plain, 
and  is  evidently  of  recent  origin. 
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Ac^oiniiig  this  to  the  noitli-east  is  the  still  more  imposing 
mass  of  Mount  Argma,  now  Erjish  Dagh^  an  insulated  cone  not 
less  than  18^000  feet  in  height^  and  wholly  volcanic.  Its  sum* 
mit^  according  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  is  composed  of  a  scoriaceous 
breocia,  containing  fragments  of  basalt  and  porphyritic  tra- 
chjrte,  and  forming  the  wall  of  separation  between  two  enor- 
mous breached  craters,  one  open  to  the  north-east,  the  other 
to  the  north-west,  but  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Nume- 
rous cones  of  pumice  and  lapillo  rise  from  the  flanks  of  this 
mountain,  and  streams  of  bla<dc  basaltic  lava  have  flowed 
about  its  base.  Other  vast  ridge-like  currents  of  both  tra^ 
chyte  and  basalt  radiate  from  this  mountain  on  all  sides. 
(TVans.  Gleol.  Soc.  2nd  ser.  vol.  vi.) 

There  are  in  this  district  the  same  convincing  signs  of 
varying  antiquity  in  the  volcanic  formations  as  were  observed 
in  the  Katakekaumene — some  being  anterior  to,  others  con- 
temporaneous with,  the  tertiaiy  (Miocene)  strata;  and  many 
eruptions  having  certainly  occurred  within  a  very  recent 
period.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  of  opinion  that  the  elevation  of  the 
tertiary  strata  from  beneath  the  sea  must  have  been  coeval 
with  one  of  the  earlier  eruptive  periods  of  this  district.  It  is, 
however,  as  likely  to  have  occurred  in  the  interval  between 
two  or  more  periods  of  .volcanic  development,  during  which 
these  escape-valves  were  closed — ^perhaps  overweighted — and 
afforded  no  vent  for  the  expanding  matter  beneath.  The 
whole  of  Asia  Minor  is  still  liable  to  frequent  and  violent 
earthquakes,  but  for  centuries  has  experienced  no  eruption. 

Further  to  the  south-east,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Oulf  of 
Alexandretta,  and  north  of  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  occurs  an- 
other large  development  of  volcanic  matter,  very  similar  in 
character  to  that  last  described. 

Syria, — Proceeding  thence  southwards  towards  Palestine, 
many  traces  of  volcanic  action  are  observable.  The  coast  of 
Syria  is  very  subject  to  earthquakes,  one  of  whidi,  in  1759,  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  20,000  persons,  and  to  have  so  terrified 
the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  as  to  have  induced  them  to  aban- 
don their  houses  and  dwdl  for  some  time  in  tents.  That  re- 
markable long  and  narrow  meridional  hollow  which  is  drained 
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by  tbe  riYer  Jordan^  and  purtiiy  occupied  hj  the  Lakes  of  Ti- 
berias and  the  Dead  Sea  (Lacos  Asphaltitis),  marks  probably 
the  course  of  a  deep  sabtenranean  yolcanic  fissure.    Pumice, 
bitumen,  and  sulphur  are  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes,, 
as  weQ  as  hot-springs.    The  traditional  destruction  of  several 
cities  in  this  valley  has  been  very  plausibly  attributed  to  volcanic 
actum.    On  the  south-east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  cones  of 
scorue  and  several  volcanic  craters  were  observed  by  Mr.  Lc^h. 
RiuMe^er  speaks  of  the  western  side  of  the  Valley  of  Jordan  as 
fiormed  by  rocks  of  Jura  limestone  traversed  by  numerous  dykes 
and  streams  of  basalt ;  and  other  travellers  describe  the  country 
between  the  Jordan  and  Damascus  as  composed  of  scoriform 
lava,  with  many  cones  and  craters.    The  Lake  of  Tiberias  is 
partly  encased  in  basalt ;  and  on  one  side  a  stream  of  recent- 
looking  lava  a  league  in  breadth  flows  into  it  firom  the  flank  of 
a  mountain  at  a  l^ight  of  nearly  1000  feet.    The  river  which 
drains  this  lake  has  cut  its  channel  through  another  lava-cur- 
rent, which  therefore  may  possibly,  by  damming  up  the  course 
of  the  stream,  have  been  the  cause  of  the  lake  itself.    On  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Valley  of  Akabah,  which  continues  the 
hollow  of  the  Jordan  to  the  Bed  Sea,  are  several  volcanic  cones. 
If  we  suppose  these  to  have  choked  up  the  valley  by  their  lavas, 
or  that  the  bottom  of  the  Wady  was  elevated,  at  some  early 
period,  in  their  neighbourhood,  sufficiently  to  cut  off  the  former 
continuation  of  the  Oulf  of  Akabah  along  that  hoUow,  the  sea- 
basin  so  insulated,  not  receiving  in  that  dry  desert  region  a 
sufficient  supply  from  its  tributary  streams  to  compensate  the 
evaporation  to  whidi  it  was  subject,  will  have  shrunk  by 
degrees  to  the  extreme  present  depression  of  the  level  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  is  more  than  1300  feet  below  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Bed  Sea. 

Sinai. — ^In  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  according  to  Burckhardt, 
there  are  several  craters  and  difis  of  cellular  basalt.  I  am 
not  aware  of  its  having  been  explored  by  any  competent 
geologist. 

Red  Sea. — This  north  and  south  line  of  volca^c  activity 
may  be  considered  as  prolonged  through  the  length  of  the 
Bed  Sea  itself,  on  the  coasts  of  which  (especially  that  of 
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Arabia)  more  than  one  still  active  volcano  has  been  observed. 
Ancient  chronicles  report  eruptions  near  Medina  in  the  years 
1254  and  1276  (Humboldt,  Kosmos,  vol-  iv.  p.  887).  Von 
Hoff  found  porous  lavas  south  of  Mecca  in  various  places 
down  to  Damar,  15°  N.  lat.  Djebel  Tier,  an  island-peak  in 
the  Red  Sea  (N.  lat.  16^),  sends  out  vapour  continually,  and 
is  composed  of  volcanic  rock,  as  well  as  an  adjoining  group 
of  islands.  The  promontory  of  Aden,  outside  the  Straits  of 
Babelmandel,  is  entirely  volcanic.  Indeed,  the  town  of  Aden 
itself  is  said  to  occupy  the  bottom  of  a  well-defined  breached 
crater  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter,  encircled  by  precipitous 
walls  from  1000  to  1800  feet  high,  and  backed  by  still  higher 
masses  of  volcanic  rock.  Tradition  reports  the  occurrence  of 
eruptions  from  this  very  point.  Recent-looking  streams  of 
obsidian  covered  by  pumice  give  some  support  to  this  story. 
K  this  be  so,  our  settlement  may  be  in  some  danger.  On 
the  African  side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  so  many  sites  of  volcanic 
activity  are  mentioned  by  different  travellers  as  to  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  a  nearly  continuous  N.  and  S.  range  of  this 
character  will  be  foimd  there  when  the  country  is  fully  ex- 
plored. In  Egypt,  between  the  Nile  and  the  sea,  smoking  and 
sulphur  mountains  are  reported  to  occur ;  and  in  the  province 
of  Kordo&n,  in  Nubia,  a  chain  of  hills  composed  of  black 
and  vesicular  obsidian.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  subter- 
ranean noises  occasionally  heard.  In  Gk)ndar  and  Shoa  much 
basalt  and  trachyte  are  known  to  exist.  On  the  coasts  of  Abys- 
sinia similar  indications  of  active  or  recent  volcanic  energy  have 
also  been  noticed,  as  well  as  in  the  island  of  Socotra,  opposite 
Cape  Guardafui,  from  which  rises  a  volcanic  peak,  called  Jebel 
HajieTy  5000  feet  in  height 

So  little  i&  known  of  Eastern  Africa,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  line  of  volcanic  spiracles  is  continued  along 
its  coast;  but  it  seems  not  improbable,  since  the  snow- 
covered  mountain  of  Keenia  (I''  20^  S.  lat.)  is  reported  to  be 
a  volcano  (Humboldt,  Kosmos,  iv.  p.  882) ;  and  the  Cataracts 
of  tlie  Zambesi  (16^  S.  lat.)  cut  their  way  through  basalt  ac- 
cording to  Livingstone. 

Returning  to  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  we  find  reason  to 
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beliere  in  an  easl  and  west  line  of  eariy  volcanic  action  (now, 
however,  extinct),  stretdiing  from  the  Bosphoros  thioogh  the 
interior  to  Samaoim,  and  thence  along  the  coast  to  Trebisond, 
Poti,  and  Eneroom.  Trebixond  derives  its  name  from  a  flat- 
topped  hill  fTrapesos)  of  trachyte,  covered  with  toff  and  vol- 
canic sand  full  of  cnicifonn  crystals  of  hornblende  (Hamilton) . 
From  Erseronm  to  Kars,  and  thence  to  Teflits  and  Erivan 
— ^indeed  through  almost  the  entire  space  south  of  the  Cau- 
casus, separating  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  from  the 
Caspian^  as  well  as  the  country  surrounding  the  lakes  Van  and 
Ourmia — ^volcanic  formations  predominate.  Besides  abun- 
dant trap-rocks  of  the  age  of  the  dbalk^  or  early  tertiary  beds, 
numerous  circular  crater-lakes  are  to  be  seen  there,  with 
streams  of  lava  and  obsidian  proceeding  from  them,  and  several 
conical  volcanic  mountains  of  great  sise,  which  have  evidently 
been  eruptive  from  a  very  early  period  down  almost  to  the 
present  day. 

M.  Du  Bois  de  Mont-Pereux,  in  his  ekborate  Travds  in 
these  countries,  describes  the  following  six  principal ''  vol- 
canic amphitheatres/'  vix. : — 

1.  That  of  AkaUsiki,  reaching  from  Poti  on  the  Black  Sea 
eastwards  to  the  sources  of  the  Kour  Biver.  2.  That  sur- 
roundii(g  the  Lake  Sevan.  8.  That  of  Armenia,  including  the 
Great  and  Lesser  Ararat.  4.  That  of  Lake  Van.  6.  That  of 
Lake  Ourmia.  6.  That  of  the  '  volcanic  valley '  of  Ki^an, 
near  the  embouchure  of  the  Araxes  in  the  Caspian. 

1.  The  first  of  these  'systems,'  that  o{  AkaUsiki,  exhibits 
much  stratified  volcanic  tuff  interbedded  with  tertiary  marine 
marls  and  clays^  together  with  basalt  and  trachyte  of  that  age. 
The  latter  resembles  domite.  M.  Du  Bois  describes  also,  and 
gives  a  drawing  of^  a  vast  crateral  basin  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Kour,  having  numerous  minor  cones  with  craters 
within  it,  which  have  poured  out  abundant  augitic  lava- 
streams.    One  encloses  a  small  circular  lake. 

2.  The  Lake  Sevan,  to  the  north-east  of  Erivan,  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills  of  volcanic  origin,  especially  on  its  south- 
western sidcj  where  a  massive  eminence,  with  several  craters, 
has  given  birth  to  numerous  basaltic  lava-streams. 
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3.  To  the  south  of  the  flat  vallejr  of  the  Araxes^  on  the 
borders  of  Armenia^  rise  the  ahnost  insulated  twin  cones  of 
the  Great  and  Lesser  Ararat  The  Great  Ararat^  whose  peak 
is  17^250  feet  above  the  sea^  and  14^320  above  the  plain  of  the 
Araxes^  presents  on  this  side,  according  to  Abich,  an  enormous 
horseshoe-shaped  crater,  called  the  Valley  of  St.  James.  The 
diflb  embracing  this  cavity  show  the  internal  structure  of  the 
mountain  to  be  an  alternation  of  massive  and  irregular  beds 
of  trachyte  and  its  conglomerate.  On  this  side  no  recent 
lavas  appear.  On  the  opposite  or  south-western  side  the 
mountain  has  a  very  regularly  conical  outline ;  but  its  flank  is 
spUt,  firom  near  the  summit  down  to  a  third  of  its  height,  by 
a  remarkable  cleft  or  niche  between  high  ridges  of  black  por- 
phyritic  trachyte  on  either  side.  The  bottom  of  the  niche  is 
occupied  by  a  rapidly  sloping  current  of  trachyte  having  a 
convex  cross-section,  which  widens  downwards,  until  it  termi- 
nates in  ranges  of  abrupt  diffis  halfway  down  the  mountain's 
flank.  These  cliffs  are  bordered  by  still  more  recent  flows  of 
black  vitreous  lava,  which  have  issued  firom  cones  of  scorise 
above.  Great  numbers  of  similar  cinder-cones  stud  the 
mountain-slopes  from  summit  to  base;  some  are  arranged  in 
strings,  and  seem  of  contemporaneous  origin ;  all  have  craters, 
mostly  breached,  and  have  given  issue  to  prodigious  lava- 
streams,  which  have  flowed  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  and 
over  the  plains  around.  The  lavas  emitted  on  the  southern 
side  are  mostly  basaltic  {dolerUe^  Abich).  On  the  northern, 
towards  Erivan,  several  bulky  bosses  and  currents  of  tradiyte 
are  seen  to  issue  firom  as  many  great  crateriform  hoUows,  sur- 
rounded with  blistered  and  blackened  cliffs.  These  trachytic 
lavas  must  have  been  very  imperfectly  liquid  at  the  time  of 
their  eruption,  since  they  generally  stopped  about  halfway 
down  the  slope,  terminating  in  steep  escarpments. 

Abich  gives  an  interesting  view  of  the  Great  Ararat,  taken 
firom  the  summit  of  the  Lesser,  in  which  these  features  are 
displayed  (Bull.  Soc.de G^ogr.  8^r.4.  tom.  i.).  His  descriptive 
account  is,  unhappily,  obscured  in  some  degree  by  a  persist- 
ence in  the  Elevation-crat»  theory.  It  is  astonishing  that 
his  observations  on  this  great  volcanic  moxmtain  alone  should 
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not  have  diaabused  him  of  this  preponooomon^  since  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  its  nadeos  having 
been  suddenly  upheaved  like  a  blister  (hoUow,  of  comrse),  witli 
tlie  subsequent  expulsion  from  its  summit  and  superficial 
slopes  of  those  prodigious  accumulations  of  erupted  lavas 
(trachytic  as  well  as  basaltic)  and  fragmentary  mattos  which 
he  himself  describes. 

The  Lesser  Ararat  doeely  adjoins  the  Greater^  separated 
only  by  a  flat  plain  or '  Col^'  half  a  mile  in  width.  It  has  the 
figure  of  a  very  regular  pyramid  or  cone,  truncated  at  the 
summit  by  a  crater^  which^  however^  appears  not  to  have  been 
eruptiye  in  recent  times.  Its  lava-rock  is  said  by  Abich  to 
resemble  the  andesite  of  South  Ammca. 

To  the  north-west  of  Ararat,  towards  Kars,  Abich  speaks  of 
a  vast  volcanic  system,  called  the  Ta$Uoureck,  west  of  Bajazid ; 
also  of  two  great  mountains  {magnyiques  craiere»  de  souHve- 
meni),  called  Sordagh  and  Ailanlydagh,  and  other  ''  volcanic 
ranges,  Synak  and  Parfydagh,  surrounding  the  high  lake 
Balykgoell.''  All  of  these  are  visible  from  the  Little  Ararat, 
as  well  as  vast  basaltic  platforms  beyond  the  Araxes  and  north 
of  Erivan,  probably  those  of  the  system  of  Lake  Sevan. 

The  currents  from  Ararat  seem  to  have  spread  to  a  distance 
of  110  miles,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Loftus  (Quart 
Joum.  GteoL  Soc.  vol.  xi.  p.  822).  Some  of  its  lavas  are  leu* 
dtic  greystone  j  there  is  also  much  obsidian  and  pumice.  A 
volcanic  cone  in  this  region,  called  S^han  Dagh,  10,000  feet 
high,  is  described  by  him  as  having  a  distinct  crater  on  its 
summit,  and  its  base  is  covered  with  basaltic  lava-streams. 
Several  other  conical  volcanic  mountains  are  noticed  by  Mr. 
Loftus  in  the  environs  of  the  Lakes  Van  and  Ourmia. 

North  of  this  great  volcanic  district  nses  the  nearly  east  and 
west  range  of  the  Caucasus,  chiefly  composed  of  highly  tilted 
Devonian  rocks  throwing  off  unconformable  cretaceous  strata 
on  dther  side.  From  its  axial  hdghts  rise  several  volcanic 
masses.  Mounts  Kasbegh  and  Savalan,  both  from  15,000  to 
16,000  feet  high,  belong  to  this  group.  The  loftiest  peak  of 
the  Caucasus,  EUntrz,  believed  to  be  upwards  of  18,000  feet  in 
height,  has  a  crater  on  the  summit ;  its  lavas  are  chiefly  tra- 
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chytic.     Many  fill  up  the  recent  valleys^  together  with  trass 
and  tuff. 

Although  some  of  these  volcanic  vents  seem  to  have  been 
active  within  the  most  recent  geological  period^  there  exists 
no  authentic  record  of  any  eruption  from  them.  Hot-springs 
are^  however^  numerous,  and  earthquakes  not  unfrequent. 

Abich  believes  the  principal  eruptions  of  the  Caucasus  to 
have  occurred  about  the  dawn  of  the  human  period — ^its  lavas 
and  tufib  covering  sedimentary  deposits  which  contain  the  same 
Mytilus  as  that  which  now  inhabits  the  Caspian  Sea*^.  Some 
of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  this  district  are,  however,  interbedded 
with  tertiary  strata.  Others  are  still  older,  and,  perhaps, 
coeval  with  the  elevation  of  the  Caucasian  range.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  volcanic  energy  has  repeatedly  displayed  itself  here 
on  a  colossal  scale,  from  an  early  period.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  it  has  ceased  for  ever.  In  the  region  sur- 
rounding Ararat  especially,  earthquakes  have  been  frequent  of 
late  years,  and^'efb,  perhaps,  accompanied  by  eruptions.  In 
A.]>.  841,  the  mountains  of  Armenia  are  said  to  have  split  open 
and  vomited  clouds  of  flame  and  smoke.  Throughout  that 
century  similar  phenomena  were  repeated.  And  in  the  eighth 
total  darkness  is  mentioned  as  having  prevailed  during  forty 
days,  which  seems  to  indicate  clouds  of  volcanic  ash.  A 
tremendous  earthquake  in  the  year  1841  shook  the  two 
Ararats  to  their  foundation,  toppling  down  vast  rocks  from 
their  heights,  together  with  avalanches  of  ice  and  snow,  into 
the  valleys  beneath.  The  shock  was  felt  with  great  intensity 
through  the  neighbouring  provinces  as  far  as  Shusa  and 
Tabriz  on  one  side,  and  Teflis  on  the  other. 

At  either  extremity  of  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  to- 
wards the  Caspian  on  the  east,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  on 
the  west,  as  also  at  the  southern  foot  of  its  central  portion, 
we  find  a  low-lying  district,  over  which  are  scattered  vast 
numbers  of  mud-volcanos,  as  they  are  called,  i.  e.  cones  of 
a  ductile  unctuous  day,  formed  by  the  continued  evolution 
of  a  sulphureous  and  inflammable  gas,  spurting  up  waves 
and  lumps  of  liquid  mud.     Some  of  them  are  250  feet  high. 

*  Abich,  GeoL  Sketches  in  QeoL  Mem.  vol.  vi.  part  8.  p.  44 
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The  operationft  of  these  mud-Tolcaiios  hsre,  apparently,  been 
going  on  for  countless  ages,  and  have  covered  a  great  extoit 
of  territory  with  their  products.  The  phenomena  axe  cer- 
tainly very  distinct  firom  those  of  trae  volcanos,  since  no 
scoriae  or  lava,  or  heated  matters  of  any  kind  are  sent  forth  ; 
the  mud  being  described  as  cold  when  emitted,  notwith- 
standing that  the  gas,  whose  violent  escape  throws  it  up,  is 
sometimes  inflamed.  The  mud  is  frequently  bituminous;  and 
petroleum  is  obtained  from  wells  sunk  through  a  bituminous 
shale  at  Baku,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Caspian,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  some  of  the  sites  of  the  mud-eruptions.  The  greater 
number  of  geologists  consider  these  phenomena  as  entirely 
distinct  from  the  volcanic,  and  to  proceed  from  chemical 
action  going  on  at  no  great  depth  beneath  the  surface  among 
the  constituents  of  certain  stratified  matters.  Others  (Sir 
A.  Murchison  especially,  who  has  visited  the  locality)  express 
the  opinion  that  '*  they  are  as  much  connected  with  internal 
igneous  agency  as  any  other  eruptive  phenomena.''  Certainly 
their  occurrence  on  the  prolongation  at  either  end  of  tihe 
volcanic  train  of  the  Caucasus  affords  much  support  to  this 
view.  And  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  analogous  phe* 
nomena  of  Macaluba  in  Sicily  occur  in  a  district  not  remote 
fitim  the  sites  of  vast  volcanic  disturbances.  If  we  suppose 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  Emanates  so  abundantly 
from  volcanic  spiracles  to  rise  from  great  depths  through  a 
narrow  tortuous  fissure,  and  ultimately  throt^h  beds  of  muddy 
sediment  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  sea,  it  may  reach  the 
outer  atmosphere  at  a  low  temperature,  and  produce  effects 
similar  to  those  described  above. 

The  axial  range  of  the  Caucasus  may  be  considered  as  con- 
tinued on  the  west  in  the  elevated  southern  coast  of  the 
Crimea,  where  the  cretaceous  plateau  has  been  pierced  on 
many  points,  and  dislocated  by  eruptive  greenstone,  serpen- 
tine, and  other  trap-rocks.  Tertiary  strata  rest  unconfi>rmably 
upon  these,  and  are  mixed  up  with  some  beds  of  volcanic  ash, 
peperino,  &c.,  indicating  the  occurrence  of,  perhaps,  still  moi« 
recent  volcanic  action  in  that  vicinity. 

South  of  the  Caspian,  in  the  range  of  the  Persian  Elbourz, 
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oocQTs  the  lofly  yolcanic  mouixtain  called  Demavend.  It  was 
asc^ided  in  1837  by  Mr.  Taylor  Thomaon,  who  determined  its 
height  at  14^800  feet — ^the  last  100  feet  being  a  mass  of  pure 
sulphur^  within  which  was  a  hollow  sending  out  steam  and 
sulphnreons  vapour.  Pumice  and  scoriae  lie  scattered  about 
the  mountain^  and  masses  <^  augitic  lava.  The  mountain 
towards  its  base  is  described  as  consisting  on  one  side  of  strata 
of  sandstone  and  limestone  belonging  to  the  coal-formaticni, 
highly  inclined  and  dipping  towards  the  axis  of  the  volcano. 

Volcanic  formations  are  said  to  prevail  between  Teheran 
and  Ispahan,  as  well  as  near  Tabriz  in  Peisia ;  but  no  reliable 
account  has  yet  been  given  of  them. 

Ural, — ^The  great  meridional  mountain-range  of  the  Ural^ 
which  divides  Europe  from  Asia^  sinks  down  to  the  level  of 
the  Kirghis  Steppe  between  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas.  The  ^ 
upheaval  of  the  series  of  sedimentary  strata  whidb  compose 
the  western  portion  of  this  great  range  (as  well  as  the  plains 
of  European  Buasia)  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  repeated 
eruptions  of  numerous  trappean  masses — syenite,  greenstone, 
serpentine,  porphyry,  and  augite-rock,  accompanied  by  ash 
and  other  fragmentary  matters — along  a  great  linear  fissure, 
or  series  of  fissures,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  central  axis. 
Sir  B.  Murchison  "  considers  this  eruptive  agency  to  have 
been  in  activity  from  the  remotest  period,''  but  to  have  chiefly 
operated  at  two  distinct  eras;  viz.  first,  "  after  the  formation 
of  the  carboniferous  Umestone,''  and,  secondly,  "  after  the  de- 
position of  the  Permian  strata  on  the  dislocated  and  upturned 
edges  of  the  earlier  rodks*''  Since  this  last  epoch  he  thinks 
there  have  been  changes  of  level,  but  no  outburst  of  igneous 
rocks  in  the  Ural.  Yolcanic  eruptions  oi  the  Tertiary  period 
were  apparently  confined  to  the  Caucasian  range,  whidii  crosses 
the  line  of  the  Ural  transversely  at  its  southern  extremity.  , 
(Russia  and  the  Ural,  p.  586  et  seq.) 

Hindostan  and  Central  Asia. — Indications  of  volcanic  action 
are  said  to  exist  in  Affghanistan,  as  well  as  in  the  Valley  of 
Cashmere ;  but  detailed  and  trustworthy  statements  on  this 
point  are  wanting.  Along  the  southern  flank  of  the  Hima- 
layas, east  of  the  Jumna,  the  nummulitic  (Eocene)  strata, 
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which  here  riae  to  heights  of  7000  feet^  have  been  pierced  by 
repeated  emptions  of  trappean  lavas — syenite^  porphyry,  green- 
stone, amygdaloidal  baaalt,  and  volcanic  ash  or  '  grit/  passing 
(as  is  so  ojfien  the  case  with  the  early  traps)  into  one  another, 
and  altering  the  marls  and  sandstones  with  which  they  come 
into  contact.  These  volcanic  outbursts  probably  date  firom 
the  early  Tertiary  period  in  which  the  great  Himalayan  range 
(as  well  as  its  prolongation  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  European 
Alps)  was  upheaved  by  many  thousand  feet.  The  firacture- 
lines  through  which  the  eruptions  burst  are  parallel  to  the 
strike  of  the  stratified  and  schistose  rocks  of  the  Himalayan 
range  and  their  numerous  flexures.  Sulphuretted  springs  and 
deposits  of  travertin  occur  in  the  same  localities. 

The  province  of  Cutch,  south  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus,  is 
certainly  in  great  part  yolcanic.  According  to  Captain  Grant, 
compact  and  cellular  basalt,  with  scoriae,  abounds  there ;  and 
in  the  Doura  range  is  an  extinct  volcanic  mountain  with  an 
irregular  crater,  which  is  even  said  to  have  been  in  eruption  in 
1819,  while  at  the  same  time  a  formidable  earthquake  disturbed 
the  neighbouring  country.  Other  indications  of  recent  erup- 
tions occur  in  the  vicinity,  and  may  help  to  account  for  the 
remarkable  oscillations  of  surface-level  which  are  known  to 
have  taken  {dace  in  the  extensive  low  tract  adjoining,  called 
the  Bimn  of  Cutch,  especially  during  the  above-mentioned 
earthquake  of  1819.     (See  Lyell's  '  Principles.') 

In  the  central  and  western  portion  of  the  Gh'eat  Indian 
Peninsula  a  vast  extent  of  country  has  been  deluged  by  basaltic 
lavas,  which  alternate  with  a  freshwater  deposit  (probably  of 
Eocene  age),  usually  calcareous.  The  basalt  forms  elevated 
plateaux,  hxmdreds  of  miles  in  extent,  and  seems  to  have 
flowed  to  vast  horizontal  distances,  in  repeated  sheets,  over  the 
bottoms  of  shallow  tertiary  lakes ;  but  from  what  particular 
vents'  does  not  appear,  as  no  cinder-cones  or  craters  are  re- 
ported to  exist  there.  The  basalt  is  often  amygdaloidal,  con- 
tains much  augite,  and  is  occasionally  nodular  in  structure 
rather  than  columnac.  It  has  altered  many  of  the  sandy  beds 
on  which  it  reposes,  or  among  which  its  dykes  have  pene- 
trated, into  jasper  and  other  metamorphic  substances.  (Hislop 
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and  Hunter  on  N%pnr  district^   Quart.  Jonm.  Qeol.  See. 
vol.  xi.  p.  870,  &c.     Sykes,  Geol.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  2nd  ser.) 

M.  de  F&*us8ac  and  Baron  Humboldt  have  collected  from 
various  historical  sources  more  or  less  obscure  indications  of 
the  existence  of  volcanos  in  Central  Tartary  and  China,  be- 
tween the  Altai  and  Himalaya  ranges.  The  great  east  and 
west  range  of  Tiantschan,  connecting  the  Altai  with  the  Kuen- 
lun,  and  through  this  with  the  elevated  plateau  of  Persia,  is 
said  by  the  latter  to  be  chiefly  volcanic.  One  volcanic  moun- 
tain, called  Peschan^  is  especially  mentioned  as  sending  forth 
perpetually  "  fire  and  smoke,  and  melted  stone  which  hardens 
as  its  cools '' —  the  expression  employed  by  a  Chinese  annalist. 
Flames  are  also  described  as  rising  firom  another  mountain, 
called  Ho'tekeou,  near  Tourfan,  420  miles  further  eastward. 
Sulphur  and  sal  ammoniac  are  collected  in  the  same  range, 
and  in  that  of  the  Altai.  But  so  little  is  really  known  of  the 
geology,  or,  indeed,  the  geography  of  this  portion  of  Asia,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  slight  amount  of  informa- 
tion to  be  gleaned  from  these  sources.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  facts  reported,  which  are  chiefly  remark- 
able from  the  great  distance  of  these  active  volcanos  from 
any  sea.  They  belong,  it  will  be  seen,  to  the  great  inland* 
lake-basin  of  Central  Asia. 
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An  irr^ular  string  of  volcanic  vents,  rising,  at  considerable 
intervals,  out  of  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  may 
be  traced  from  the  extreme  north-east  coast  of  Greenland, 
through  the  islands  of  Jan  Mayen,  Iceland,  the  Ferroe  Isles, 
the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  the  North  of  Ireland,  the 
Azores,  Madeira,  Canaries,  Cape  Verde  Isles,  Ascension,  and 
St.  Helena,  to  Tristan  d^  Acunha,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of 
GkxxlHope;  thus  maintaining  through  120  degrees  of  latitude 
a  nearly  meridional  direction,  or,  rather,  one  approximatively 
parallel  to  the  outline  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa  bor- 
dering the  Atlantic  on  the  east. 
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I  propofle  to  notice  these  aevenl  sites  of  eraptbii  in  the 
order  whidi  tbey  present  firom  North  to  Soutli. 

J%e  East  coast  of  Greenland  is  said  to  be  of  voicanic  for- 
nuktion  through  many  degrees  of  latitude^  maasiTe  altenwting 
beds  of  basalt  and  basaltic  conglomerate  visibly  camposing 
its  difb ;  but  no  active  volcano  has,  I  believe,  been  noticed 
there. 

On  Jan  Majfen's  Island,  in  lat.  71°  N.,  two  volcanos  were 
observed  by  Seoresby  in  actual  enqption.  Their  lavas  are  de- 
scribed as  basaltic. 

Iceland. — This  large  island,  six  degrees  south  of  Jan  Mayen, 
is  remarkable  for  the  extensive  scale  <m  whidi  its  volcanic 
activity  has  been  developed, — its  whole  area^  which  is  con* 
siderably  larger  than  that  of  Ireland,  being  exclusively  com- 
posed of  volcanic  rocks,  and  more  tiian  twenty  of  its  moun- 
tains having  been  witnessed  in  active  eruption  widiin  the 
historical  period.  Indeed,  no  district  in  Europe  or  Afiica 
can  be  compared  to  it  in  this  respect.  The  only  parallels  must 
be  sought  upon  the  eastern  or  western  coasts  of  the  Pacific 
Ck)ean. 

The  lavas  produced  by  the  Icelandic  voleanos  are  partly 
trachytic,  partly  basaltic.  Probably  the  greater  number  should 
be  placed  in  the  intermediate  class  of  greystones.  Scmie  axe 
wholly  vitreous,  t .  e.  obsidian  or  pitchstone.  As  is  very  fire- 
quently  the  case  among  volcanic  islands,  a  large  portion  of  its 
area  consists  of  horizontal  platforms  of  basalt,  showing  repeated 
beds  one  above  another  separated  by  more  or  less  of  scoriae- 
conglomerate  wherever  erosion  has  penetrated  tiie  sur&ce, 
which,  in  the  case  of  Iceland,  the  sea  has  effected  in  a  multitude 
of  deep  fiords  similar  to  those  which  pierce  the  neighbouring 
granitic  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Norway.  Probably  these  vast 
iMtsaltic  lava-streams  were  poured  out  beneath  the  sea,  and  have 
been  since  raised  above  it,  and  fissured,  by  alow  action  of  the 
elevatory  subterranean  forces.  They  compose  the  north-west- 
em  and  south-eastern  portions  of  the  island.  The  central  or 
intervening  district  is  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  trachytic. 
It  is  in  this  that  we  find  the  greater  number  of  volcanic 
mountains  which  have  been  eruptive  within  the  ten  centuries 
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emlnraced  by  the  records  of  the  island.     These  active  vents 
>seem  to  be  ranged  upon  two  parallel  lines  traversing  the 
island  ftoxa  north-east  to  south-west,  and  having  a  great  lon- 
^tudinal  trough-shaped  valley  between  them. 

As  might  be  expected  in  that  northern  latitude,  where 
scarcely  an  eruption  can  ever  occur  without  bringing  molten 
lava  and  heated  scoriae  into  contact  with  vast  masses  of  snow 
and  ice,  a  large  proportion  of  the  formations  of  Iceland  con- 
sists of  conglomerates,  formed  by  the  tumultuous  rush  of  floods 
£rom  the  eruptive  heights  carrying  along  enormous  quantities 
of  alluvial  matter,  which  they  spread  in  wild  confusion  over 
the  lower  levels,  filling  up  some  valleys  and  excavating  others. 
Within  the  earlier  conglomerates  are  interbedded  layers  of 
Surturbrand — a  variety  of  lignite ;  leading  to  the  suppositi<m 
that  vegetation  was  more  abundant  in  former  times  than  it  is 
at  present  in  any  part  of  the  island — ^unless  it  be  supposed 
that  the  wood  was  drifted  across  the  Atlantic,  which  is  the 
case  to  a  considerable  amount  in  the  present  day. 

The  Icelandic  eruptions  that  are  on  record  have  proceeded 
from  some  twenty  or  more  different  vents,  all  of  them  in 
distinct  mountains  in  various  parts  of  the  island ;  chiefly,  how- 
ever, within  the  limits  of  its  central  trachy  tic  portion.  Hecla^ 
perhaps,  has  been  the  most  frequently  eruptive,  but  is  not 
the  loftiest  volcano,  its  summit  being  only  4800  feet  above  the 
sea.  Its  lavas  are,  for  the  most  part,  highly  vitreous,  some- 
times consisting  entirely  of  obsidian  or  pumice,  according  as 
the  rock  is  vesicular  or  compact. 

The  recorded  eruptions  of  Hecla  occurred  in  a.d.  1004, 
1187, 1222, 1300,  1341, 1362,  1889,  1588,  1619,  1636,  1693, 
1766-8,  and  1845.  Since  the  last  date  it  has  been  tranquil. 
Those  from  other  volcanos  are  the  following : — ^The  Kotlugja 
Jokul  was  in  eruption  a.d.  900, 1245, 1262, 1416,  1580, 1625, 
1660,  1721,  and  1755,  the  date  of  its  last  paroxysm.  In 
1340  an  eruption  occurred  near  Beikianes,  from  a  volcano 
which  had  also  been  active  from  1222  to  1240.  In  1563  an 
eruption  was  observed  from  the  sea  at  a  great  distance  off  the 
west  coast  In  1716  one  took  place  from  the  Lake  Orimwatn ; 
in  1720  and  1822  from  Eyafialla  Jokul.     Fi-om  1724  to  1730 
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Mount  Krabla  was  in  vehement  eruption ;  Orcefa  in  1832  and 
1362;  Trolladyngia  in  1150,  1188, 1359,  and  1510;  Thnng- 
valla-hraun  in  1510  and  1587.  In  1788  Skaptar  Jokol  broke 
oat  with  still  greater  yiolenoe.  Others  of  less  note  are  also 
mentioned  by  the  early  chroniclers  of  the  island. 

These  several  eruptions  were  usuaUy  characterized  by  the 
cgection,  from  a  vent  opened  on  the  summit  or  flank  of  the 
mountain,  of  vast  quantities  of  scoriae  or  pumice  and  fine  ash, 
during  a  term  of  many  days,  weeks,  or  months,  by  which  the 
face  of  the  country  was  covered,  and  even  greater  damage  in* 
flicted  on  the  inhabitants  than  by  the  streams  of  lava  emitted 
at  the  same  time,  though  these  have  often  been  prodigious.  The 
last  great  eruption  of  Heda  in  1845  was  an  example  of  this 
kind.  It  had  previously  been  tranquil  for  nearly  eighty  years. 
The  mountain  lost  on  this  occasion  500  feet  in  height — so  much 
of  the  summit  having  been  blown  away  by  the  explosions ;  and 
the  lava-stream  that  flowed  from  it  reached  a  distance  of  ten 
miles,  with  a  thickness  of  from  50  to  80  feet.  Its  surface  is 
described  as  fissured  into  rude  blocks  arranged  in  longitudinal 
ridges.  The  sides  of  its  fumaroles  were  found  to  be  coated 
with  muriate  of  ammwAa  in  large  quantities,  together  with  an 
abundance  of  muriate  of  iron  *.  The  fumaroles  c^  the  crater 
still  deposit  much  sulphur. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  eruptions  that  have  occurred  in 
modem  times  in  Iceland  was  that  of  Skaptar  Jokul  in  1783. 
Its  principal  phenomena  have  been  already  mentioned  in 
a  former  chapter  (p.  82). 

The  latest  great  Icelandic  eruption  proceeded  firom  the 
Kotlugja  volcano  in  May  1860,  and  is  described  by  Dr.  Lauder 
Lindsay  in  the  ^  Edinbui^h  New  Philosophical  Journal'  for 
January  1861  (see  p.  218,  9uprd).  This  volcano  has  been 
fifteen  times  in  eruption  since  the  year  900.  The  name  im- 
plies '^  the  great  fissure  of  EotV  and  is  derived  fit)m  a  vast 
cleft  (or  Baranco),  resembling  a  deep  vaUey,  which  penetrates 
the  north-east  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  whose  proper  name 
is  Myrdals  Jokul.  The  mountain  has  no  other  crater  but 
this  fissure — "which  indeed,"   says  Dr.  L.  Lindsay,   ''has 

*  Descloizoaux.  quoted  by  Dufrdnoy,  1840,  M^m.  do  TAcaddeaScL 
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been  seen  by  bat  few  individuals,  and  that  at  a  distance  '^ — 
so  inapproachable,  from  the  ruggedness  of  the  country,  are 
the  environs  of  some  of  these  volcanic  heights.  Henderson 
calls  this  chasm  a  tremendously  yawning  crater,  distinctly 
visible  sixty-five  miles  off  I  Snow,  ice,  smoke,  and  steam 
are  said  to  prevent  any  near  approach.  During  an  eruption 
of  Myrdals  Jokul  in  1580,  the  mountain  is  reported  to  have 
been  rent  asunder.  This  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  great 
crater-chasm  in  its  side,  since  called  Kotlugja — a  kind  of 
Baranco-crater. 

The  most  characteristic  phenomena  of  these  Icelandic  erup- 
tions are  the  floods  of  ice,  and  bergs,  and  heated  water  bearing 
along  rocks  and  stones, 

. . ,  ,"  stirpeeque  raptas 
£t  pecora  et  domos 
Secum  revolventes/' 

which  they  let  loose  from  the  mountains,  and  cover  vast  sur- 
faces of  the  country  with  wreck.  Dr.  Lindsay  explains  with 
clearness  the  character  of  these  fire-  and  ice-floods : — ^'  The 
volcanic  heat  melts  that  part  of  the  icy  mantle  of  the  Jokul 
which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  soil ;  its  adhesion  is 
loosened,  and  a  stratum  of  water  formed,  which  helps  to  break 
it  up  and  to  float  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  the  super- 
incumbent ice.''  The  devastating  effect  of  such  sudden  floods 
may  well  be  conceived ;  they  not  only  heap  up  vast  volumes  of 
conglomerate  on  the  plains  below,  but  also  tear  up  and  score 
the  mountain  vidth  ravines  of  proportionate  size,  groove, 
striate,  and  polish  its  hardest  rocks  with  the  rolling  ice  and 
stony  flood,  and  add  miles  of  new  land  to  the  coast-line.  When 
we  add  to  this  the  dense  showers  of  scoriae  and  ash  that  fall 
continuously  for  days  together  from  the  air,  into  which  they 
are  ejected  by  the  volcano,  and  the  torrents  of  seething  lava 
that,  issuing  from  its  entrails,  rush  down  the  slopes  in  con- 
junction with  the  ice  and  water  debacles,  and  cover  many 
square  miles  of  surface  with  sheets  of  solid  rock,  it  is  evident 
that  few  more  powerful  agents  of  superficial  change  can  be 
imagined  among  all  the  living  forces  of  Nature. 
-    At  the  commencement  of  the  eruption  from  KStlugja  in 
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1755,  the  earth  itaelf  is  nid  to  have  fluctuated  like  an  agi- 
tated ocean,  and  the  sea  participated  in  the  oommotioii^  to 
the  aenoiu  damage  of  the  shipping.  After  the  roddng  had 
oontinoed  for  some  time,  an  exceedingly  loud  detonatimi 
was  heard,  and  immediatdy  fire  and  water  (melted  «iow,  or 
lake-water)  were  observed  to  be  flung  up  firom  three  aper- 
tilres  in  the  volcano, — the  column  of  fire  (red-hot  scoriae) 
reaching  so  high  as  to  be  seen  nearly  200  miles  distant^aud  the 
air  darkened  around  to  an  equal  extent  with  smoke  and  ashes. 
This  eruption  was  remaricable  as  being  contemporaneoos  with 
the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon.  It  is  said  to  have  b^un  on 
the  19th  of  October,  1755,  and  to  have  continued  until  August 
of  the  next  year.  ,  The  earthquake  of  Lisbon  occurred  at  half- 
past  nine  in  the  mormng  of  the  1st  of  November,  1755,  or 
eleven  days  subsequently, — an  i^parent  difference,  perhaps 
only  owing  to  the  one  being  reckoned  by  old,  the  other  by 
new  style.  If  this  be  so,  we  may  infer  that  the  Lisbon  earth- 
quake gave  the  signal  for  that  which  let  loose  the  fires  of 
the  great  Icelandic  caldron,  or,  rather <  that  the  same  impulse 
occasioned  both  phenomena.  Nor  is  the  idea  in  the  least  in- 
credible, since  it  is  well  known  that  oscillatory  movements  in 
the  waters  of  the  lakes  of  Switaerland  and  those  of  the  north- 
em  Highlands  of  Scotland  (half-way  towards  Iceland)  evinced 
the  sympathy  of  those  distant  portions  of  the  earth's  crust 
witii  the  subterranean  conimotion,  whose  central  point  of 
disturbance  seemed  to  be  in  the  Atlantic,  westward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus. 

The  last  eruption  of  this  same  volcano  in  1860  began,  as 
usual,  with  local  earthquakes ;  then  a  dark  column  of  vapour 
and  ashes  was  seen  to  rise  from  it,  and  floods  of  water,  ice, 
rocks,  and  lava  poured  down  the  valley  leading  from  the  great 
gorge.  By  night,  a  fountain  of  baUs  of  fire  (bombs)  rose  to  a 
height  calculated  at  24,000  feet,  since  it  was  seen  180  miles 
off  at  sea.  Many  of  these  volcanic  bombs,  it  is  said,  were 
seen,  and  heard  bursting  in  the  air  with  a  loud  detonation,  fix>m 
a  distance  of  100  miles.  They  must  therefore  have  been  of 
large  size,  as  well  as  thrown  up  to  a  vast  height.  Their  burst- 
ing there  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  fact  that  frag- 
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ments  of  Tolcanic  bombs^  evidentl j  having  this  origin^  are 
occasioiially  found  near  eruptiye  vents ;  and  iS  we  suppose  the 
surfiioe  of  the  globular  mass  of  liquid  lava  to  be  consolidated 
as  it  rises  with  a  rotating  movement  to  a  great  height  in  the 
air,  the  expansion  of  the  contained  gases  in  the  rarefied  atmo- 
sphere in  which  it  finds  itself  at  its  extreme  height  is  very 
likely  to  c«Be  the  bursting  of  the  shell  with  a  loud  explorion. 

The  mountains  of  the  central  portion  of  Iceland  are  said  to 
consist  in  great  part  of  Palagonite-tuff — ^a  peculiar  trachytic 
conglomerate,  stratified,  and  often  fissile  like  shale  (as  many 
tufis  are  in  other  countries),  enclosing  fragments  of  amygda- 
loidal  and  other  tri^rocks,  pumice,  with  infusoria  and  minute 
shelly  fragments,  proceeding  probably  from  crater-lakes. 

The  lava-currents  of  Iceland  are  described  as  exceedingly 
ragged  and  uneven  on  their  surfitce,  the  jagged  edges  cutting 
like  a  knife.  They  also  frequently  show  parallel  longitudinal 
rents,  caused  probably  by  the  irr^ular  subsidence  of  the  sur- 
face as  the  liquid  interior  runs  out  to  a  lower  level.  Thegreat 
rifls  of  Thringvalla  are  the  most  prominent  examples  (see 
p.  77),  Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the  numerous  boil- 
ing springs  that  are  met  with  in  several  parts  of  the  island, 
of  which  the  Geysers  are  the  best-known  and  most  imposing, 
but  by  no  means  the  sole  examples.  I  have  in  a  former 
chapter  dwelt  upon  their  phenomena  and  probable  cause.  It 
is  known  that  many  of  the  Icelandic  lavas  are  blistered  with 
cavities  of  large  si^e ;  and  Captain  Forbes,  one  of  the  most 
recent  visitors  of  the  Great  Geyser,  states  that  the  ascent  and 
bursting  of  steam-bubbles  within  some  subterranean  cavity 
beneath  the  basin  of  the  Geyser  is  heard  in  loud  and  frequent 
detonations,  which  even  shake  the  ground  above,  and  that  this 
occurs  while  the  water  in  the  upper  basin  is  tranquil.  Pro- 
bably, therefore,  it  is  this  internal  ebxdlition  which  feeds  the 
boiler  beneath  with  fresh  steam  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
elasticity  of  its  contents  overcomes  the  weight  of  the  column 
of  water  in  the  pipe,  and  brings  about  an  eruption  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  page  149. 

The  volcanic  mountain  Krabla,  in  the  north  of  the  idand, 
was  first  known  to  be  in  activity  in  1724.     Since  that  period 
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it  has  had  four  noted  emptions,  one  of  which  produced  a 
stream  of  vitreons  lava  (obsidian)  nine  miles  long  and  four  or 
five  wide.     Its  crater  is  now  in  the  condition  of  a  solfatara. 

In  the  vicinity^  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  island^  there 
occur  immense  beds  of  sulphur,  evidently  the  accumulated 
deposits  of  the  vapours  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  still 
issue  in  abundance  from  crevices  in  the  rocks.  The  sulphur* 
beds  alternate  with  others  of  white  clay,  proceeding  from  the 
aluminous  matter  of  the  decomposed  trachyte. 

Captain  Forbes  gives  an  interesting  account  of  ihe  great 
sulphur-deposits  near  Kriswick,  on  the  southern  coast, — a 
district  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  covered  with  beds  of  earth 
and  day  containing  from  fifteen  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  sulphur^ 
besides  numerous  extensive  crusts  from  1  to  3  feet  thick  of 
pure  sulphur.  There  is  another  similar  district  to  ibe  norths 
yielding  almost  as  much  of  this  mineral.  These  recently- 
formed  sulphur-bedB  throw  great  Ught  on  the  origin  of  the 
similar  deposits  of  earlier  age  whidi  are  found  in  Sicily  and 
elsewhere,  associated  with  tertiary  sedimentary  strata. 

Fiorite  and  siliceous  sinter  are  also  abundantly  deposited  l^ 
the  hot-springs  of  Iceland — a  fact  which  in  its  turn  suggests 
the  thermo^aqueous  origin  of  the  quartz-veins,  metalliferous 
or  not,  so  numerous  in  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  all  ages. 

Captain  Forbes  describes,  at  one  spot  which  he  visited,  a 
sand  and  cinder  cone  crowned  by  a  dark  vitrified  rampart  of 
lava  resembling  an  old  embattled  turret,  about  600  feet  in  dia- 
meter, which  is  appropriately  called  Elborg,  or  ''  The  Fortress 
of  Fire."  The  origin  of  such  '  chimney-pot  '-summits  to  a 
volcanic  cone  has  been  spoken  of  (p.  66,  tuprti). 

Ferroe  Isles. — All  the  islands  of  this  group  are  composed 
exclusively  of  flat  platforms  of  basaltic  lava,  superimposed  one 
on  another,  similar  to  the  north-western  and  eastern  portions 
of  Iceland  already  described.  They  belong  apparently,  like 
those,  to  a  very  early  period.  They  were  probably  the  product 
of  submarine  eruptions,  and  have  since  been  raised  above 
the  water-level.  No  traces  of  scoriae-cones  or  of  craters  have 
been  mentioned  by  any  visitors.  Much  of  the  rock  is  amygda- 
loidal,  showing  at  least  that  these  lavas  were  not  produced  at 
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SO  great  a  depth  beneath  the  sea  as  to  prevent  the  expansion 
of  the  contained  vaponr  into  vesicles.  In  the  upper  sur£Etce 
of  some  of  these  rocks  the  vesicles  are  elongated  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction — a  not  very  uncommon  fact. 

The  British  Islands, — I  extract  from  the  ^  North  British 
Review/  No.  Ixix.^  the  following  able  sketch : — 

**  During  the  period  of  the  [deposition  of  the]  Lower  Silu- 
rian rocks  there  were  many  centres  of  eruption  in  North 
Wales^  as  well  as  in  Radnor^  Montgomery^  and  Shropshire^ 
from  which  enormous  streams  of  felspathic  lava  and  showers 
of  ashes  and  scorise  were  ejected.    There  was  also  at  least  one 
focus  of  volcanic  action  north  of  the  Tweed.    Other  points  of 
eruption  may  probably  be  yet  detected.     Vast  sheets  of  lava 
were  then  poured  out,  along  with  dense  showers  of  dust  and 
ashes.    These  materials  consolidated  into  great  ridges  and 
hills,  now  forming  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  hill-ranges 
of  the  country,  as  the  Sidlaws,  the  Ochils,  the  Campsies,  the 
Pentlands,  and  the  hills  of  Ealpatrick  and  Renfrew,  which 
stretch  away  into  Ayrshire.    In  Cumberland  there  are  also 
traces  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  developments.  During  the 
Carboniferous  period  the  subterranean  forces  continued  in 
activity,  but  under  a  somewhat  different  aspect.     Instead  of 
wide-spread  sheets  of  lava  accumulating  into  long  hill-ranges 
that  swept  across  the  country  from  sea  to  sea,  the  eruptions 
became  smaller  in  extent  and  more  local  and  sporadic  in  cha- 
racter.   They  seem  to  have  resembled  those  of  Auvei^e  and 
the  Eifel,  to  have  been  in  many  cases  nothing  bnt  monticules 
of  loose  ash,  with  sometimes  a  narrow  column  of  lava  closing 
np  the  crater.     Such  miniature  volcanos  dotted  a  large  part 
of  Central  Scotland  during  the  middle  ages  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous period.     Professor  Nicol  ascribes  the  strange  trappean 
conglomerates  of  Oban  to  the  age  of  the  Trias. 

'^  In  the  oolitic  group  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  we  encounter 
a  vast  succession  of  old  lava-flows,  now  consolidated  into 
mountain  masses  of  greenstone  and  basalt.  The  area  of  erup- 
tion seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  district  between  Long 
Island  and  the  western  shores  of  Ross,  Inverness,  and  Argyle, 
a  district  now  occupied  partly  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
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partly  by  the  group  of  islands  that  extend  firom  the  Mindi  to 
the  Liimhe  Loch.  Over  the  rest  of  Scotland,  so  £ur  as  we 
know,  tiiere  were  no  volcanos  at  this  period,  unless  in  the  case 
of  Arthur's  Seat  at  Edinburgh. 

''And  now,  in  a  new  region,  ibe  subterranean  forces  found 
for  themselves  a  new  vent,  and  poured  out  once  more  streaais 
of  molten  rock — ^those  great  trappean  hills  whidi  form  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  West  of  Scotland. 
In  Skye  and  Ramsay  they  are  oolitic ;  in  MuU,  tertiary— « 
grand  development  o£  greenstones,  associated  with  layers  of 
shale.  Rivers  of  molten  rock,  belched  out  from  the  craters  in 
their  neighbourhood,  spread  fiur  and  wide  over  ike  bed  of  the 
sea  and  its  estuaries,  and  over  tracts  of  land  now  wholly  de- 
stroyed. Thick  beds  of  lava  were  piled  over  each  other  to  the 
height  of  several  thousand  feet. 

''  The  massive  dykes  of  the  North  of  England  belong  to  the 
same  eras.  They  occupy  long  rents  and  fissures  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  through  which  molten  lava  welled  upwards  firom 
the  heated  interior.  Where  visible  now  on  the  surface,  they 
run  over  hill  and  dale  as  long  irregular  mounds,  like  the  ruined 
ramparts  of  some  primeval  Hadrian  or  Antonine.  The  eroded 
chalk  of  Antrim  is  covered  by  the  fiunous  basalt  of  the  Oianf  s 
Causeway.  This  igneous  rock  jurobably  belongs  to  the  same 
age  as  that  which  buried  the  leaf-beds  of  Mull,  in  the  Tertiary 
period.''  (See  Lyell's  Manual,  ed.  1855,  p.  181 ;  and  A.  Oeikie 
on  the  Chronology  of  the  Traps  of  Scotland,  Trans,  of  Roy. 
Soc.  Edinb.  1861.)  It  is  also  probably  coeval  with  the  trap- 
rocks  of  the  Ferroe  Isles  last  described. 

I  do  not  dwell  further  on  these  and  other  British  examples, 
because  their  details  are  described  in  the  works  of  so  many 
distinguished  authorities.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
no  traces  of  volcanic  action  of  a  recent  character  appear  in 
any  part  of  these  islands. 

Proceeding  southward  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  we 
meet  with  the  volcanic  formations  of  the  west  coast  of  Por- 
tugal and  Spain,  already  noticed;  and  at  no  very  distant  in- 
terval the  island  group  of  the  Azores  rises  from  the  depth  of 
the  ocean,  all  of  them  being  entirely  of  volcanic  origin. 
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Azores. — ^The  largest  island  of  this  group^  San  Miguel  (of 
wlucb  we  have  a  very  clear  and  fiill  description  by  Dr.  Webster^ 
of  Boston),  is  traversed  east   and  west  through  its  whole 
length  by  a  chain  of  high  Tolcanic  cinder-cones,  few  of  which 
are  united  at  their  base.     They  range  from  1000  to  2000 
feet  in  height.    Many  have  craters,  sometimes  several  miles  in 
drcnit,  and  with  lakes  at  their  bottom.     Other  smaller  cones 
are  scattered  on  either  side  of  the  central  chain.     There  ap- 
pears to  be  an  alternation  of  trachyte  and  basalt  among  the 
products  of  these  vents.    Innumerable  basaltic  lava-currents 
may  be  traced  to  the  craters  whence  they  flowed  in  dijflfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  island.     At  its  north-western  extremity  is  to 
be  seen  one  remarkable  crater  fifteen  miles  in  circumference 
at  its  rim.     It  has  two  large  lakes  at  its  bottom,  as  well  as  two 
or  three  minor  cones.     The  surrounding  heights  rise  2000  feet 
above  this  base,  at  an  angle  of  about  46^.     These  hills  are 
composed  of  loose  pumiceous  tuff  and  coarse  trachytic  conglo- 
merate— the  ejecta,  no  doubt,  of  the  explosive  eruption  which 
formed  this  vast  caldron.     Bituminized  wood  occurs  abun- 
dantly.    Probably  the  cone  blown  up  by  this  paroxysm  was 
covered  with  forests.   Where  the  mountain  has  been  degraded 
by  die  sea-waves,  indurated  tuff  is  seen  on  many  points. 
When  in  such  positions  looser  beds  alternate  with  lava- 
streams,  vast  caverns  have  been  worn  out  of  the  soft^  sub- 
stance.   There  are  hot-springs  on  several  points;  and  near 
Yilla&anca  is  a  solfatara,  whose  hot  vapours  deposit  pure  sul- 
phur in  abundance.    A  variety  of  blistered  lava  is  described 
by  Dr.  Webster,  containing  several  large  caves,  from  the  roofs 
of  which  hang,  as  in  many  similar  instances,  pseudo-stalac- 
tites of  lava,  and  branching  projections,  having  a  glaze  on  the 
sur&ce.     No  eruptions  have  taken  place  within  the  main 
island  during  the  historical  period;  but  in  1811,  the  small 
temporary  islet  was  thrown  up  at  a  short  distance  off  the 
coast,  called  '  Sabrina '  by  the  crew  of  the  British  frigate  of 
that  name,  who  witnessed  the  phenomenon.    Like  all  such 
examples,  it  had  a  conical  form  with  a  crater  on  the  sum- 
mit, tram  which  steam,  scorise,  and  ashes  were  vomited  for 
several  days.     Its  extreme  height  was  about  800  feet,  and  its 
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area  a  mile  in  drcamference.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  after 
the  explosions  had  ceased  it  was  levelled  again  by  the  waves. 
(See  p.  286,  supra.) 

Near  the  town  of  Yillafrancay  another  scorise-cone  is  still 
to  be  seen  rising  firom  the  sea.  The  crater  is  yet  very  p»- 
feet ;  but  the  external  sloping  beds  of  the  cone,  consisting 
no  doubt  of  loose  materials,  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
force  of  the  waves  beating  against  it ;  and  the  only  parts  that 
remain  are  the  internal  inward-sloping  beds,  which,  being 
probably  more  compacted  by  the  heat  transmitted  from  the 
adjoining  vent,  have  been  able  to  resist  for  a  longer  time  the 
erosive  action  of  the  ocean.  (See  p.  61,  supra.) 

The  island  of  Pico,  another  of  the  group,  consists  of  a  single 
volcanic  mountain,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  8000  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  snow-capped,  but  supposed  to  be  in  per- 
manent activity,  as  vapour  is  always  issuing  firom  its  summit. 
This,  however,  may  proceed  firom  the  fumarole  of  a  very  active 
solfatara.  It  broke  out  in  a  paroxysmal  eruption  in  1718. 
Its  lavas  are  trachytic.  So  likewise  are  those  of  the  island  of 
Fayal,  which  possesses  a  great  central '  caldera.* 

The  island  of  San  Jorge  was  in  violent  eruption  in  1812, 
when  copious  streams  of  lava  flowed  firom  the  flank  of  the 
conical  mountain,  where  a  crater  is  still  visible. 

The  central  portions  of  Tercdra  consist  of  trachyte  and 
trachytic  tuff,  overlaid  by  streams  of  basaltic  lava.  These  are 
often  traceable  up  to  the  craters  whence  they  were  poured 
forth.  Two  or  three  other  islands  of  the  group  are  non-vol- 
canic, consisting  of  stratified  schists. 

Madeira. — Next  in  order  to  the  Asores,  proceeding  south- 
ward, but  rather  nearer  to  the  coast  of  Afirica,  the  group  of 
islands  of  which  Madeira  is  the  principal  affords  another  ex- 
ample of  a  great  volcanic  mountain  rising  fix>m  the  depths  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  best  account  extant  of  the  geology  of  Madeira  is  that 
given  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  in  the  last  edition  of  his '  Manual.'  From 
this  the  island  appears  to  be  of  submarine  volcanic  origin,  of 
the  Miocene  tertiary  epoch — ^tuffs  and  limestones  with  marine 
shells  and  corals  occurring  on  several  points  up  to  the  height 
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of  1200  feet  above  the  present  leyd  of  the  Bea.  Above  these 
lie  layas  and  conglomerates  alone^  which  have  every  appearance 
of  having  been  produced  by  subaSrial  eruptions,  principally 
from  a  central  vent;  the  chief  eminences  of  the  interior  of 
the  island  surrounding  and  marking  the  limits  of  the  prin- 
cipal last-formed  crater.  In  that  central  region,  as  is  usual  in 
the  heart  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  vertical  dykes  abound,  pene- 
trating the  more  or  less  horizontal  beds  of  lava  and  scoriae- 
conglomerate,  which  are  partly  trachytic,  partly  basaltic,  or 
greystone.  The  highest  points  in  the  island,  the  Pico  Ruivo 
and  Pico  Torres,  6000  feet  above  ihe  sea,  are  composed  of  such 
ejected  matters,  strengthened  by  numerous  dykes.  The  remains 
of  many  cones  of  eruption  are  still  visible  upon  and  about  these 
central  heights,  more  or  less  buried  under  flows  of  more  recent 
lava,  which  seem  to  have  united  into  nearly  level  platforms, 
just  as  happened  on  the  summit  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  when- 
ever its  crater  had  been  filled  to  the  brim.  (See  p.  187.)  But 
the  lava-beds  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  generally  have  an 
inclination  of  10  to  15  degrees,  the  dip  diminishing,  as  is  usual, 
towards  the  base,  where  they  reach  the  sea.  In  these  lower 
positions  there  are  also  several  parasitic  eruptive  cones ;  many 
overwhelmed,  more  or  less,  by  lava-streams  from  the  higher 
levels.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  basaltic  beds  alter- 
nating with  their  tu£b,  reaches  to  from  1500  to  3000  feet,  as 
exposed  to  view  on  the  sides  of  a  deep  valley  called  the  Curral, 
which  by  some  geologists  has  been  considered  to  be  a  crater, 
from  its  encircling  cliffs  being  composed  of  beds  sloping  out- 
wardly on  all  sides,  but  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  is  looked  upon  rather  as 
the  result  of  aqueous  erosion.  Probably,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Yal  del  Bove,  &c.,  both  actions  (eruptive  and  erosive)  have 
united  to  produce  it.  Sir  C.  Lyell  states  that  on  many  points 
masses  of  trachytic  lava  have  filled  up  valleys  worn  through 
earlier  basaltic  rocks,  though  some  of  the  newest  lava-currents 
are,  again,  basaltic.  The  greater  mass  of  the  upper  heights  is 
of  an  augitic  rock  with  much  olivine,  which  he  calls  felspathic 
trap.  Its  structure  is  lai^ely  spheroidal,  especially  shown 
in  its  exposed  and  partly  decomposed  portions.  Some  of  the 
newest  lavas  are  singularly  fresh  in  aspect  and  rough  on  the 
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soifaoe,  80  as  to  excite  astoniflhrneiit  at  no  record  exinting  of 
the  eruptions  which  produced  them.  EverTthing  in  Madeira 
implies  a  long  continuance  of  intermittent  volcanic  activity, 
chiefly  subaerial,  from  the  middle  tertiaiy  period  down  to  a 
restj  recent  date. 

The  adjoining  island  of  Porto  Santo  is  of  very  similar  cha- 
racter^ consisting  of  calcareo-volcanic  tuff,  rising  to  1000  feet, 
and  traversed  by  numerous  dykes  of  a  reddish-brown  basalt. 
In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  a  shallow  crater-basin,  contain- 
ing a  sedimentary  freshwater  formation  full  of  recent  land 
and  marsh  sheUs.  The  tuff-strata  are  covered  at  the  north- 
east part  of  the  island  by  clinkstone,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a 
vitreous  laminated  trachjrte  with  numerous  crystals  of  glassy 
felspar.    Dykes  of  the  same  traverse  the  underlying  tuff-beds. 

The  neighbouring  islet  of  Basco  has  very  much  the  same 
composition.  Its  limestone-beds,  traversed  by  dykes  rising 
to  100  feet  above  the  sea,  contain  numerous  recent  marine 
shells. 

The  Canary  Isles  come  next  in  order  towards  the  south. 
Teneriffe. — This  island  is  one  great  volcanic  mountain, 
sloping  upwards  from  the  sea-coast  on  all  sides^  at  an  angle  of 
l(f  to  14",  to  a  height  of  fix>m  7500  to  9000  feet,  where  the 
slope  is  cut  down  by  a  precipitous  diff-range,  which  nearly 
surrounds  an  extensive  hollow  circus — the  ''Great  Crater.'^  It 
is  of  an  oval  figure,  measuring  eight  miles  by  six.  From  near 
the  centre  of  this  depression  rises  the  Peak  proper,  a  cone 
12,200  feet  high  from  its  base,  and  15,000  feet  from  the  sea- 
level.  Its  surface,  where  not  snow-covered,  is  composed  of 
loose  pumice  and  ash,  together  with  streams  of  a  glassy  black 
lava  which  have  flowed  from  the  summit,  where  is  still  to  be 
seen  a  small  ash-cone  and  crater  rising  from  a  convex  plain. 
Attached  to  the  Peak  on  either  side  are  two  other  cones  of 
minor  elevation  (10,000  and  9000  feet  respectively  above  the 
sea),  called  Chahorra  and  Montana  Blanco.  The  former  pos- 
sesses a  much  larger  and  deeper  crater  than  the  Peak,  and  has 
been  more  recently  active.  Its  last  eruption  was  in  1798,  and 
produced  a  stream  of  obsidian.  The  sides  of  Chahorra  have  an 
inclination  of  28"^. 
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The  great  outer  crater  is  elliptical.  Its  longest  dismeter  ia 
eight  miles.  The  inner  walls  consist  of  beds  of  lava-rock  and 
conglomerate,  appearing  nearly  hoiizontal  in  the  cliff-sections, 
but  showing  a  qnaquaversal  outward  dip  of  Grom  13°  to  15'* 
where  radial  ravines  have  exposed  them.  The  beds  vary  in 
thickness  from  500  feet  to  a  few  inches,  and  are  generally^ 
composed  of  a  trachytic  lava  and  its  tufT,  though  some  of  the 
rocks  are  more  augitic  and  ferruginous,  passing  through  grey- 
stone  into  basalt.  Greystoae-lavas  seem,  oil  the  vhole,  to 
predominate. 


Peak  of  TenerilTe,  seen  from  the  edge  of  the  luirounding  cralaMjUffi. 

The  trachytic  rocks  are  often  minutely  laminated,  and  in- 
tersected occBsionally  with  dykes  of  greenstone  (homblendic 
basalt)  and  of  a  black  obsidian  with  white  crystals  of  glassy 
felspar,  identical  with  the  recent  streams  of  the  Peak.  Some 
of  the  tuff-beds  are  of  a  very  white  pumice-ash.  The  ex- 
ternal flanks  of  the  old  volcano  are  dotted  with  minor  para- 
sitic ash-cones,  each  of  which  has  given  issue  to  a  ciurent  of 
lava :  these  are  mostly  of  fresh  aspect.  One  wide  opening, 
or  baranco,  penetrates  the  old  crater-walla  to  the  west,  in  the 
direction  of  Chahorra,  whose  lavas  have  nearly  filled  it  up. 
Aaother  opening,  towards  Orotava,  on  the  north-east,  bas 
been  similarly  occupied  by  lavas  that  have  flowed  from  the 
central  volcano ;  and  another  large  section  of  the  old  crater's 
lip,  on  the  north-west,  has  been  overflowed  by  these  lavas, 
which  reach  thence  down  to  the  sea.  The  lavas  geoerally  of 
2e2 
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Tenerifie  are  superficially  broken  i^  into  a  chaos  of  blocks. 
The  crystala  of  glaasy  felspar  are  more  numeroua  and  lai^er 
in  the  recent  than  in  the  earlier  lavaa.  The  former  generally 
stretch  &Y)m  the  point  of  issue  in  long  narrow  ridges,  looking 
like  railway  embuikments.  (Von  Buch,  Lyell,  Piam  Smytfa.) 


PlsQ  of  the  Fnk  of  Tenerifie  uid  Chahoira,  with  the  encdrcling  olitF-nnge. 
(From  the  photogrwo  of  ■  model  in  wUef  ^  Frohmor  Puni  Smyth.) 

Palma. — Tim  is  an  almost  regularly  conical  volcanic  moun< 
tain  up  to  the  level  at  which  it  is  truncated  by  the  magni- 
ficent central  crater  or  '  Caldera,'  nearly  two  leagues  in  dia- 
meter and  5000  feet  deep,  encircled  by  precipitous  clifib,  with 
the  exception  of  one  point,  where  the  baain  is  drained  through 
a  great  cleft  (the  Baranco]  iuto  the  sea.  The  internal  clifis 
are  composed  of  alternating  beds  of  basalt  and  conglomerate, 
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which^  though  they  appear  nearly  horizontal  in  the  cliff-sec- 
tion^ dip  away  firom  it  on  all  sides  towards  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  These  beds,  as  usually  is  the  case  in  the  central 
masses  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  are  intersected  by  a  network 
of  dykes.  The  lowest  rock  within  the  Caldera  is  trachyte, 
with  its  tuff  and  conglomerate.  It  would  seem  therefore  that 
the  earliest  products  of  the  Tolcano  were  more  felspathic  than 
the  later. 

It  is  well  known  that  Von  Buch^  in  his  >  volume  on  the 
Canaries,  propounds  the  opinion  that  the  basaltic  beds  com- 
posing this  mountain  were  suddenly  upheaved  to  the  angle  of 
indination  which  they  now  exhibit,  by  a  single  impulse  like 
that  which  blows  up  a  bladder,  they  having  been  previously 
horizontal.  I  will  not  here  repeat  the  grounds  on  which  I 
consider  this  hypothesis  wholly  untenable,  as  it  is  evidently  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  normal  laws  of  volcanic  action  repre- 
sented in  this  volume.  Sir  C.  Lyell  deals  admirably  with  the 
question  as  relates  to  Palma,  and  amply  refutes  the  Upheaval 
doctrine  of  Von  Buch  as  applied  to  it.  (Manual,  1855,  p.  498.) 
I  am  satisfied  that  Palma,  on  the  contrary,  offers  a  model 
type  of  an  insular  volcano,  chiefly  subaerial,  truncated  and 
hollowed  out  by  a  paroxysmal  eruption,  and  drained  through 
a  principal  radial  fissure  which  torrents  and  debacles  have 
since  greatly  enlarged,  as  in  many  other  cases.   (See  p.  211.) 

The  island  of  Great  Canary  resembles  Palma  in  many  re- 
spects. It  is  almost  exactly  circular  in  outline,  and  has,  like 
Palma^  a  vast  yawning  central  crater,  showing  trachyte  at  the 
bottom,  overlaid  first  by  tuff,  and  then  by  repeated  beds  of 
greystone  and  basalt,  with  their  respective  conglomerates — 
all  sloping  outwards  with  the  usual  quaquaversal  dip  of  lava- 
streams  that  have  flowed  from  the  central  or  axial  vent  of  a 
volcanic  mountain. 

FkiertavetUura  and  Lanceroie. — ^These  two  elliptical  islands 
lie  end  to  end,  having  their  longer  axes  in  the  same  N.N.W.- 
S.S.E.  line, — Lancerote  being  the  nearest  of  the  whole  group 
to  the  African  coast,  from  which  it  is  only  distant  twenty-eight 
miles.  They  are  both  entirely  volcanic,  and  studded  by  a  vast 
number  of  ognes,  the  highest  of  which  attains  3740  feet. 
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M.  Hartung,  who  yinted  and  described  the  island  of  Lan- 
cerote  in  detail,  divides  its  volcanic  formations  into  four 
classes : — Ist,  and  earliest,  syenitic  greenstone,  trachyte,  and 
basalt,  without  any  sooriaoeous  matter,  which  has  been  pre- 
sumably carried  off  by  denudation ;  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th,  basaltic 
formations  of  different  ages — the  earliest  showing  heaps  of 
soorise  of  some  magnitude,  but  no  perfect  cones  or  craters; 
the  next  in  age  exhibiting  very  dearly  cones,  craters,  and 
currents  of  basaltic  lava  proceeding  from  them ;  the  fourth 
consisting  of  the  products  of  the  series  of  eruptions  which,  in 
the  years  1780-36,  riddled  the  island  with  vents  opened  suc- 
cessively on  a  fissure  running  nearly  its  entire  length,  and 
covered  one-third  of  its  surface  at  least  with  the  lava-floods 
to  which  they  gave  issue.  The  highest  of  these  recent  cones 
is  the  Montagna  di  Fuego,  1750  feet.  It  still  emits  both 
smoke  and  steam  from  its  summit-crater;  and  the  ground 
there  is  so  hot,  that  a  stick  thrust  into  a  crevice  2  feet  deep 
is  drawn  up  charred  at  the  end.  In  1824  another  eruption 
took  place  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Montagna  di  Fu^o,  but 
of  no  very  violent  character.  The  general  strike  of  the  strings 
of  eruptive  vents  of  all  ages  is  the  same,  and  corresponds  vrith 
the  longer  axis  of  the  two  islands.  So  much  is  this  the  case, 
that,  according  to  Von  Buch,  to  an  observer  standing  on  the 
summit  of  the  Montagna  di  Fuego,  the  adjoining  cone  covers 
those  farther  off.  There  are  more  than  forty  in  all.  The 
lavas  expelled  from  them  mingled  into  a  continuous  horusontal 
sea  of  basalt,  serving  as  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which 
many  of  the  earlier  traps  were,  no  doubt,  produced — extensive 
surfaces  being  flooded  by  the  abundant  lava^streams  emitted 
contemporaneously,  or  nearly  so,  from  numerous  independent 
but  contiguous  openings;  beds  of  scoriae  and  ash,  separating 
the  successive  flows,  being  the  result  of  the  accompanying 
explosive  ejections.  The  eruptions  in  this  case  were  un- 
questionably subaerial — a  fSact  worthy  the  notice  of  those  geo- 
logists who  are  inclined  to  ascribe  all  flat  extensive  beds  of 
trap-rock  exclusively  to  subaqueous  volcanos. 

It  is  evident  that  these  outbursts  of  lava  and  steam  occurred 
from  orifices  successively  opened  upon  a  fissure  traversing 
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the  iidand  in  its  length.  Such  fissures  were^  indeed^  seen  to 
open  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  commencement  of  the  erup- 
tions^ accompanied  by  fearful  earthquakes. 

The  lavas  are,  as  has  been  said,  basaltic,  and  contain  much 
olivine,  the  nodules  of  which  are  as  large  as  a  man's  head  near 
the  source,  but  lessen  in  size  as  the  stream  is  traced  farther, 
until  they  are  broken  up  into  fine  granular  firagments. 

The  island  of  Fuertayentnra  is  in  all  respects  the  counter- 
part and  continuation  of  that  of  Lancerote,  except  that  the 
more  recent  class  of  eruptive  cones  and  lavas  is  not  of  any 
known  date.  Many,  however,  are  very  fresh  in  aspect,  and 
certainly  subaerial. 

The  older  formations  of  the  two  islands  are  all  covered 
superficially  by  a  calcareous  deposit  similar  to  that  already 
mentioned  (p.  328)  of  Ventotiene  and  other  Mediterranean 
volcanic  isles,  having  its  origin,  I  believe,  in  the  infiltration 
among  sandy  volcanic  ashes,  or  drift  sand,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  proceeding  from  the  decomposition,  through  a  long 
period,  of  land-shells  in  the  upper  layer  of  vegetable  soil.  A 
similar  stratum  is  described  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  isles  of 
Ascension,  St.  Helena,  &c.  The  mollusks,  no  doubt,  obtained 
the  lime  from  the  volcanic  matter  superficially  decomposed  by 
atmospheric  agencies. 

Cape  de  Verde  Isles, — ^Next  in  order,  proceeding  south- 
wards along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  we  find  the  group  of 
islands  off  Cape  de  Verde.  All  are,  it  is  believed,  of  volcanic 
origin.  Pew  of  them,  however,  have  been  visited  or  described 
by  geologists,  except  the  Pic  de  Fuego  and  St.  Jago.  The 
former  is  at  present  in  activity.  It  appears,  from  the  relation 
of  M.  Duvalle  (Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Geol.  iii.  1846),  to  rise  in 
a  very  regular  cone  to  the  height  of  8800  feet  above  the  sea, 
from  within  a  semicircular  crater-cliff,  just  as  Vesuvius  is  half 
embraced  by  Somma.  Numerous  cones  of  scoriae  stud  its 
flanks :  the  most  recent  were  thrown  up  by  eruptions  in  1785 
and  1799. 

St.  Jago  has  been  in  part  described  by  Mr.  Darwin.  He 
speaks  of  a  range  of  coast-hills  about  600  feet  high,  with  fiat 
summits,  having  steep  escarpments  towards  the  interior  of  the 
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ialand;  which  they  almost  encircle^  but  with  intenrals  (that  is 
to  say^  valleys)  radiatiiig  outwards  between  them.  They  have 
all  a  gradual  outward  slope  towards  the  sea,  and  are  com- 
posed of  basaltic  beds  of  an  early  aspect^  partly  decomposed 
and  in  the  state  of  wacke,  associated  in  places  with  calcareous 
strata.  These  beds  rest  upon  "  a  compact,  fine-grained,  fer- 
ruginous, felspathic,  unstratified  rock,  generally  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  appearing  indeed  like  baked  day,  or  an  altered 
sedimentary  deposit,  yet  containing  all  the  elements  of  tra- 
chyte"— ^probably  a  trachytic  tuff  more  or  less  altered.  From 
this  description  the  hills  would  seem  to  be  the  remnants  of  a 
vast  crater-ring,  belonging  to  a  very  early  age.  In  the  interior 
of  this  circuit,  towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  rise  many  higher 
and  more  or  less  peaked  volcanic  mountains,  from  which  have 
flowed  numerous  lava-streams  towards  the  sea„  through  the 
valleys  that  separate  the  segments  of  the  older  mass  already 
described.  Having  threaded  these  defiles,  they  expand  into 
basaltic  plains,  often  themselves  cut  up  by  wide  valleys  with 
low  diff-formed  sides,  showing  sections  of  basaltic  lava  resting 
upon,  and  in  places  intimately  mixed  with,  a  calcareous  marine 
deposit.  Some  more  recent  eruptions  appear  to  have  broken 
out  frt>m  these  coast-plains,  as  shown  by  scori»-cones — not, 
however,  of  very  fi'esh  aspect.  Mr.  Darwin  describes  one 
of  these  (Signal-Post  Hill),  where  the  generally  horizontal 
beds  of  lava  and  calcareous  matter  dip  downwardi  under 
the  cone.  It  would  seem  that  a  certain  amount  of  eleva- 
tion in  mass  has  affected  this  island  since  or  during  its  latest 
eruptions. 

I  know  of  no  detailed  report  as  to  the  other  islands  of  this 
group.  Judging,  however,  by  the  excellent  Admiralty  Charts 
of  Captain  V idal,  they  are  all  volcanic,  and  contain  numerous 
cones  with  craters  on  their  smnmits.  The  two  most  northern 
islands.  Si.  Antonio  (7000  feet)  and  San  Vicente,  certainly 
appear  to  possess  each  a  vast  central  crater  endided  by  the 
highest  hill-ranges  of  either  island. 

A  few  degrees  further  south,  in  lat.  11^  N.,  the  small  group 
of  islands  called  Los,  close  to  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  are 
reported  to  be  volcanic,  as  well  as  a  considerable  mountain- 
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range,  called  Loma,  in  the  interior  of  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinenty  in  whidi  both  the  Niger  and  the  Senegal  Hirers  are 
supposed  to  have  their  source. 

Again,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Calabar  River,  in  the  Bight 
of  Benin,  the  group  of  islands,  of  which  Fernando  Po  is  the 
most  northern,  and  Annobon  the  furthest  south,  are  likewise 
of  volcanic  origin ;  and  on  the  mainland  adjoining,  one  of  the 
Cameroon  Mountains,  said  to  be  18,000  feet  high,  was  seen  in 
eruption,  and  emitted  a  stream  of  lava,  in  1888. 

Further  to  the  westward,  and  more  directly  in  the  line  of 
insular  volcanos  we  have  been  tracing,  we  arrive  at  a  region  of 
the  Atlantic  close  upon  the  Equator,  and  in  firom  20^^  to  22^  of 
W.  long.,  which,  from  appearances  that  have  been  frequently 
witnessed  by  persons  in  vessels  passing  across  the  spot,  is 
certainly  a  si^of  frequent  submariJ  volcanic  eru^ons. 
Earthquake-shocks  (sensible  to  the  crews  of  sailing-vessels), 
the  rise  of  columns  of  smoke,  fire,  and  ash,  floating  scorise, 
and  the  discoloration  of  the  superficial  water,  are  the  phe* 
nomena  observed  on  several  occasions,  and  only  to  be  explained 
on  this  supposition.  (See  p.  287.)  This  point  is  almost  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  nearest  projections  of  the  continents 
of  Africa  and  S.  America. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  south,  the  island  o{  Ascension 
rises  from  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic.  As  to  this  island,  we 
have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Darwin's  observations  (Volcanic 
Islands).  It  is  wholly  volcanic.  The  component  rocks  are  in 
great  part  trachytic,  especially  the  central  and  lowest  masses. 
These,  however,  are  overlaid  with  black  and  rugged  streams 
of  basaltic  lava,  which  can  generally  be  traced  to  cones  of  red 
scoriffi,  all  opened  towards  the  south-east,  whence  the  trade- 
winds  blow.  The  principal  elevation  in  the  island.  Green 
Mountain  (2800  feet),  has  a  large  elliptical  crater  on  the 
north-east,  with  perpendicular  sides  400  feet  high,  whence 
probably  were  shot  out,  in  one  of  its  latest  paroxysms,  the 
numerous  loose  fragmentary  masses  of  pumice,  trachyte,  ba- 
salt, scori»,  volcanic  bombs,  and  some  fragments  of  granite, 
which  are  profusely  scattered  over  the  surfeu^  of  the  idand. 

Much  of  the  trachyte  is  a  white,  earthy,  highly  porous 
variety,  resembling  the  white  trachyte  of  Ponza,  with  sili- 
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ceous  veiiiB.  Much  also  ia  laminatedj  and  passes  into  obsi* 
dian  through  pitchstone  and  pearlstone.  The  sones  of  glassy 
obsidian  pitehstone  and  pearlstone  alternate,  and  the  latter 
becomes  crystalline, — ^the  globular  concretions  or  spherulites 
multiplying  till  Ihey  compose  the  whole  rock,  in  which  felspar- 
crystals  then  show  themselyes.  These,  as  well  as  the  sphem- 
lites,  have  been  dragged  out,  by  the  motion  of  the  lava,  into 
laminff,  often  contorted  into  innumerable  flexures  resembling 
those  of  gneiss  or  some  slates.  Ultimately  the  rock  becomes 
wholly  lithoidal,  but  still  retains  traces  of  the  laminated 
structure.  I  observed  precisely  similar  varieties  of  trachyte 
in  Ponza.  (See  pp.  140  &  829,  9upra,  and  Darwin's  Volcanic 
Islands.) 

In  20°  S.  lat.  and  28°  W.  long,  a  small  volcanic  island  rises 
from  the  Atlantic,  called  Trinidad. 

St  Helena. — ^The  margin  of  this  island,  twenty-eight  miles 
in  circumference,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  is  formed  by  "  a  rude 
circle  or  horse-shoe  of  great  black  ramparts,  composed  of 
basaltic  beds  dipping  seawards,  and  worn  into  diffis  from  a  few 
hundred  to  2000  feet  in  perpendicular  height."  This  ring  (the 
wreck,  no  doubt,  of  an  enormous  early-exploded  volcano)  is 
open  to  the  south,  and  breached  in  several  other  places^  chiefly 
on  the  east  {i.e.  the  windward)  side.  The  interior  has  been 
nearly  filled  up  by  the  products  of  a  newer  central  volcano, 
which  erupted  felspathic  lavas  only,  and  which  possesses  at 
present  a  vast  summit-crater  with  an  annular  ridge,  attaining 
the  height  of  2750  feet  above  the  sea,  in  some  parts  surmounted 
by  a  parapet  or  wall  perpendicular  on  both  sides,  the  remnant 
of  a  'chimney-pot'  ring,  like  that  of  Teneriffe.  Mr.  Darwin 
describes  the  older  beds  of  this  island  as  greatly  decomposed^ 
and  traversed  by  an  infinite  number  of  basaltic  dykes,  mostly 
parallel  and  running  in  a  N.N.W.  direction.  They  are 
usually  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  pitehstone,  and  preserve  a 
remarkable  uniformity  of  thickness  through  great  distances, 
both  vertical  and  horizontal.  They  frequently  take  a  course 
parallel  to  the  strata  of  trachytic  rock  or  conglomerate  which 
in  other  parts  they  cut  through.  In  some  places  the  older 
rocks  have  been  considerably  dislocated  and  tilted  up — a  tad 
very  rarely  to  be  seen  (as  Mr.  Darwin  observes)  in  volcanic 
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districts.  In  the  interior  of  the  central  crater,  especially,  some 
conical  masses  of  clinkstone  occur,  which  seem  to  have  been 
injected  into  fissures  of  the  tuff  and  scoriform  lavas  around, 
whose  beds  appear  to  have  been  more  or  less  tilted  up  by  the 
protrusion  of  these  lava-masses,  probably  in  a  semi-solid  con- 
dition— one  not  unusual  with  clinkstone  lavas.  (See  p.  187, 
supra.)  These  are,  apparently,  the  latest  products  of  the 
central  volcano. 

The  surface  of  many  parts  of  the  island,  up  to  the  height  of 
GOO  feet,  is  coated  with  thin  beds  of  broken  land-shells  of  a 
recent  character,  partly  cemented  together  into  a  brown  sta- 
lagmitic  and  sometimes  oolitic  limestone  by  the  percolation  of 
rain-water,  like  those  of  Lancerote  described  at  p.  4:22.  The 
upper  beds  contain  the  bones  and  eggs  of  birds.  From  the 
occurrence  of  gypsum  aud  salt,  as  well  as  rounded  pebbles,  in 
the  rocks  forming  the  base  of  the  coast-clifb,  Mr.  Darwin 
considers  that  they  were  formed  beneath  the  sea^  and  con- 
sequently that  the  island  has  sustained  at  some  period  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  elevation  in  mass. 

In  the  interior  of  the  West  of  Africa,  near  the  Congo  River, 
and  again  further  south,  below  Walvich  Bay,  in  the  province 
of  Damara,  basaltic  miountains  and  other  traces  of  volcanic 
action  are  mentioned  by  some  travellers ;  but  it  will  be  some 
time,  probably,  before  any  authentic  information  is  acquired 
respecting  the  geology  of  these  as  yet  unexplored  regions. 

A  group  of  small  volcanic  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is 
called  Tristan  (PAcunka,  rises  from  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic, 
in  S.  lat.  87^  8^  It  ia  about  six  miles  in  diameter,  and  has  the 
form  of  a  cone,  truncated  at  a  height  of  8000  feet,  with  an 
upper  dome  rising  5000  feet  higher,  or  8800  feet  from  the  sea. 
The  mass  of  the  outer  cone  is  formed  of  augitic  lava  and  tuff 
intersected  by  numerous  dykes.  The  central  dome  or  cone  is 
of  cellular  lava  and  scorise,  with  ridges  of  lava  radiating  down- 
wards from  the  edge  of  a  summit-crater  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference. This  is,  no  doubt,  a  recent  volcano  thrown  up 
within  the  crater  of  an  earlier  one. 

A  little  further  to  the  south,  an  island  called  GougKs  is 
also  of  volcanic  origin. 
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In  the  Samikem  Oeeam,  eastward  of  the  Cape,  we  find  Primee 
BdwanPs  IsUmd  and  the  Orozei  gromp  (kt.  46^-47^1  both 
small  conical  hilb  with  craters,  whence  streams  of  basalt  have 
issued. 

StiU  fhrther  eastwakd,  and  nearly  in  the  same  low  latitade, 
KergmeltfCs  Laa^  (examined  by  Sir  James  Boss)  shows  also 
several  cones  with  craters,  some  rising  2600  fi^et,  sorronnded 
by  beds  of  basalt  and  greeuBtone  intersected  by  namerons 
dykes.  Beds  of  coal  were  observed  between  some  of  these 
trap-rocks. 

Northward  of  this,  and  somewhat  more  to  the  east,  rise  the 
islands  of  Anuierdam  and  St.  Paul,  both  of  which  contain 
craters,  and  have  been  observed  sending  out  vapour  and  fire. 
In  the  former,  beds  of  pumice  have  been  observed.  The 
latter  has  a  drcnlar  crater  a  mile  in  diameter,  having  one 
narrow  opening  to  the  sea,  but  everywhere  else  encircled  by 
steep  difb,  while  the  outer  slopes  descend  gradually,  as  usual, 
to  the  sea  around,  except  where  broken  into  clifis  by  the  waves. 
Sir  C.  Lyell  gives  a  plan  and  sketch  of  it  in  his  '  Manual ' 
(1865,  p.  612). 

MadoffOioar. — ^There  is  some  r^son  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  active  volcanic  vents  in  this  great  island.  In 
the  Mozambique  Channel,  which  separates  it  from  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  the  largest  island  of  the  Comoro  group  con- 
tains a  volcano  which  has  generally  been  seen  in  activity. 

Bourbon. — ^Eastward  of  Madagascar,  the  two  islands  of 
Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius  are  entirely  v<^canic.  The  first 
was  ably  described  in^  the  work  of  tf  .  ItDndcii  de  «bb^, 
published  as  early  as  llCft.  It  consists,  as  regards  the  western 
moiety,  of  the  skeleton  of  a  great  early  volcano,  exhibiting 
the  remains  of  one  or  more  vast  crateral  cavities,  nearly  encir- 
cled by  precipitous  rocks  composed  of  trachyte,  clinkstone, 
and  basalt,  with  their  conglomerates,  which  are  intersected 
by  numerous  dykes  of  the  latter  rock.  All  these  masses  have 
sufiered  largely  firom  denudation.  The  principal  summit  of  the 
group  (the  Gros  Mome)  rises  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  is  the  still  active  volcano,  of 
which  several  notices  have  been  given  in  the  body  of  this  work 
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(see  pp.  74, 18S,  &  197).  It  consists  of  a  steep  cone  or  dome 
7000  feet  high,  chiefly  composed  of  beds  of  a  highly  ntreons 
and  viscons  lara,  which  at  the  time  of  its  greater  eraptions 
has  been  seen  to  flow  rapidly  down  the  slopes  of  the  moantaiu 
to  the  sea  at  its  foot,  but  in  the  intervals  is  spnited  out  in 
continQoas  jets  &om  rents  on  the  top  of  the  dome,  which  fonn 
sereral  small  and  steep  conical  or  pa^sbaped  hillocks,  from 
80  to  160  feet  high,  composed  of  overflowing  waves  or  slob- 
bered drops  of  highly  viscid  lava,  coagulated  together  like  the 
heap  formed  nnder  a  guttering  tallow-candle.  The  great  cone 
rises  &om  the  centre  of  a  horseshoe>shaped  ancient  crato*- 
ring,  or  'cirque,'  evidently  blown  out  by  some  early  paroxysmal 
eruption ;  and  outside  the  rim  of  this  circuit,  on  the  land- 
side,  are  several  separate  cones  and  craters,  showing  that  erup- 
tions of  recent  dates  have  not  been  confined  to  the  now  active 
vent,  whence  one  of  great  violence  took  place  last  year.  Its 
lava-current  reached  the  sea,  and  cut  off  all  communication 
between  the  north-east  and  south-west  sides  of  the  island. 
The  aeriform  jets  of  this  volcano  are  not  usually  violent  j  they 
throw  np  fine  threads  of  viscid  matter  like  spun-glass,  often  with 
pear-shaped  drops  attached  to  them  like  those  drawn  out  &om 
seating-waz;  and  its  lava  and  scorise  are  dark-coloured,  highly 
glaxed,  ropy,  and  filamentous. 


TIm  Tolcano  of  Bonibon,  aemr\j  endroled  by  the  olifft  of  ■□  etrly  otter. 
(From  Borj  de  St.  Vinosnt.) 

7%e  Mauritiua. — This  island  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  rises 
from  the  sea  OD  all  sides  towards  the  ridge  of  an  dliptic  girdle 
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of  ramparts  oompoaed  of  basaltic  beds,  and  surrounding  a 
crater-like  central  area,  whidi  numerous  streams  of  modom 
lava  have  almost  filled  up.  In  this  characteristic  figure, 
indeed,  it  strongly  resembles  St.  Jago,  St.  Helena,  and  several 
other  Tolcanic  idands  already  described.  The  longer  axis  of 
this  great  crater-ring  measures  at  least  thirteen  miles.  The 
rampart  has  many  openings,  through  which  the  more  recent 
lavas  firom  the  interior  vents  have  poured  down  towards  the 
sea.  There  are  also  several  fresh-looking  cones  and  lava- 
streams  that  have  been  thrown  up  on  the  outer  slopes,  and 
some  firom  below  the  sea,  especially  around  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island.  The  earlier  lavas  are  basaltic;  the 
more  recent  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  felspar ;  and  some 
even  fuse  into  a  pale  glass. 

In  sections  afforded  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers, 
such  lava-beds,  of  no  great  thickness,  are  seen  piled  one  over 
the  other  in  great  number,  with  layers  of  scoriae  between 
them.  The  mountain  called  the  Piton  was  probably  the  chief 
vent  of  these  central  and  latest  eruptions. 
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Western  Atlantic, — Returning  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  traces 
of  volcanic  action  on  its  Western  shores,  through  their  whole 
extent  firom  Davis's  Straits  to  those  of  Magellan,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  portion  of  this  vast  space,  viz.  between  the 
10th  and  18th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  where  the  American 
continent  is  reduced  to  a  comparatively  narrow  and  low  isthmus 
by  the  sweeping  recess  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  studded  by  a  chain  of  volcanic  islands.  And  not 
only  does  this  non- volcanic  character  apply  to  the  Eastern 
shores  of  both  the  Americas,  firom  north  to  south,  but  also 
(with  an  insignificant  exception  which  will  be  shortly  noticed) 
to  their  entire  breadth  likewise,  from  those  shores  up  to  their 
axial  ranges,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Andes,  which 
border  the  Pacific. 
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A  general  hct  upon  so  vast  a  scale^  applying,  as  it  does,  to 
an  entire  hemisphere,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  acci- 
dent. It  must  be  the  result  of  some  general  law ;  and  seems 
to  afford  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  suggestion  made  in  the 
body  of  this  work  (p.  278),  that  volcanic  vents  act  as  safety- 
valves  to  a  certain  geographical  area  around  or  on  one  side  of 
them,  permitting  the  outward  escape  of  the  same  subterra- 
nean heat  or  heated  matter,  with  little  or  no  superficial  dis- 
turbance; while  in  neighbouring  areas,  where  no  such  vents 
have  been  formed,  the  subterranean  expansive  force  has  ele« 
vated  the  overlying  strata  in  wide  continental  masses  above 
the  mean  level  of  the  eartVs  surface. 

Volcanos  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. — ^The  islands  of  the  West 
Indian  Archipelago  are  generally  classed  as  the  Greater  and 
the  Lesser  Antilles.  The  former  consist  of  the  four  large 
islands,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  and  Porto  Bico,  which 
form  two  parallel  elevated  ranges,  stretching  firom  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Yucatan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  eastwards  towards  the  Atlantic,  where  the  chain  of 
smaller  islands,  called  the  Lesser  Antilles,  meets  them  almost 
at  a  right  angle,  running  thence  southwards  to  the  coast  of 
Venezuela  in  the  South  American  continent.  The  first,  or 
east  to  west  islands,  are  composed  chiefly  of  plutonic  cry- 
stalline rocks  and  sedimentary  strata  of  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  periods.  In  Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico  alone  have  true 
volcanic  (trap)  rocks  been  noticed.  The  latter,  or  north  to 
south  islands,  are  for  the  most  part  of  comparatively  recent 
volcanic  origin ;  and  several  of  them  contain  habitually  active 
vents.  They  consist  of  the  following,  commencing  firom  the 
south : — 

1.  Trinidad. — ^Although  the  main  portion  of  this  island  is 
granitic — a  prolongation  of  the  elevated  east  to  west  con* 
tinental  coast-range  of  Caraccas  (so  liable  to  earthquake  move- 
ments)— Professor  Jukes  observed  in  it  black  lava-rocks  asso- 
ciated with  sandstone  strata  containing  recent  shells.  Its  well- 
known  pitch-lake  and  mud-volcanos  also  indicate  that  it  par- 
tially overlies  a  volcanic  fissure. 

2.  Grenada, — ^The  mountain  called  Le  Mome  Rouge  is  an 
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extinct  crater,  composed  of  scoriae  and  vitrified  matter.  Some 
of  the  heights  are  crowned  with  coliunuar  basalt;  and  boiling 
springs  attest  the  very  recent  or  continued  activity  of  the 
volcanic  forces  beneath. 

8.  Si.  Vinceni,  the  next  island  towards  the  north,  contains 
an  active  volcano,  called  the  Mome  Ghurou,  which  rises  4940 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  long  been  in  the  condition  of  a 
solfatara,  but  occasionally  breaks  out  into  greater  activity,  as 
in  1718;  and  again  in  1812,  when  its  eruption  followed  by 
twenty-two  days  the  great  earthquake  which  overthrew  the 
city  of  Caraccas  on  the  neighbouring  continent,  and  the  shocks 
of  which  were  felt  severely  in  several  of  the  adjoining  islands. 
During  that  eruption  the  volcano  of  St.  Vincent  threw  out, 
in  a  perpendicular  black  jet,  prodigious  volumes  of  grey  ashes 
(pumiceous  and  augitic),  with  much  organic  matter  (derived, 
probably,  from  a  craterJake),  which  neariy  overspread  the 
island,  injuring  its  soil  to  an  extent  firom  which  it  has  not  yet 
recovered.  A  vast  stream  of  lava  iasued  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  and  in  the  course  of  four  hours  reached  the  sea. 

4.  St.  Lucia,  a  cone  about  1400  feet  in  height,  contains  a 
very  active  solfatara.  There  are  several  intermittent  springs 
of  boiling  water  in  the  crater,  which  fill  some  small  basins, 
resembling  those  of  the  Icelandic  G^sers.  This  volcano  is 
said  to  have  been  in  eruption  in  1766. 

6.  Martinique  is  not  exclusively  volcanic,  since  coralline 
strata  are  found  resting  on  its  felspathic  lava-rocks,  some  of 
which  rise  into  broken  eminences  of  considerable  height.  One 
mountain,  the  Montague  Pel^e,  seems  to  be  a  cone  of  pumice. 
Some  basaltic  plateaux  occur  of  seemingly  earlier  age.  There 
are  here  also  several  hot-springs. 

6.  Dominica  is  wholly  volcanic.  It  contains  several  solfii- 
taras ;  but  no  eruptions  firom  them  are  recorded.  Trachytic 
rocks  occur  among  the  mountains,  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
6700  feet. 

7.  Guadahtg>e  is  a  double  island ;  one  part  consisting  of  a 
stratified  limestone  of  very  recent  origin,  containing  shells 
identical  with  those  now  living  in  the  surrounding  sea,  over- 
laid by  a  clayey  conglomerate  with  rolled  pebbles  of  lava.  The 
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Other  and  lai^r  island  13  wholly  volcanic^  and  comprises  at 
least  fourteen  extinct  craters^  besides  one  existing  always  as  a 
solfatara,  and  occasionally  in  full  eruptive  activity :  its  summit 
is  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  1797  a  violent  eruption  took 
place  firom  this  high  point,  which  ejected  vast  quantities  of 
pumice,  ashes,  and  sulphureous  vapours.  Again,  in  1886 
there  occurred  an  eruption  of  the  same  character  firom  another 
crater  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  followed,  after 
a  few  months,  by  the  emission  of  a  deluge  of  mud  firom  its 
north-western  side — probably  firom  the  bursting  of  a  crater- 
lake  in  that  situation  by  an  earthquake,  several  of  which  were 
idt  severely  at  the  time  through  the  whole  island.  It  is  said 
that  no  lava  was  emitted  on  these  recent  occasions;  but  as 
the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  basalt,  and 
the  upper  of  trachyte,  lava  must  have  been  firequentiy  pro- 
duced by  its  earlier  dischai^es.  The  trachyte  contains  grains 
of  quartz,  with  several  varieties  of  felspar — labradorite,  rhy- 
akolite,  and  sanidine  (Dufir^noy,  Comptes  Bendus,  t.  iv.  1887) . 

8.  MorUserrat  is  a  volcanic  mountain,  having  a  crater  in 
the  state  of  a  solfatara.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  also  issues 
fix)m  fissmres  in  several  points.  Its  lavas  consist  of  highly 
porphyritic  trachyte,  with  large  crystals  of  fekpar  and  hom-» 
blende,  often  much  decomposed  by  sulphureous  exhalations. 

9.  Nevis  contains  crystalline  trachytes,  and  much  clay  de- 
rived firom  their  decomposition.  It  has  a  solfatara,  and  several 
thermal  springs,  the  water  of  which  holds  silica  in  solution, 
which  it  deposits  in  crusts  of  sinter  and  fiorite  on  cooling. 

10.  St.  Christopher^s  has  a  central  mountain  of  consider- 
able height,  with  a  very  perfect  crater  on  its  summit,  fi*om 
which  an  eruption  proceeded  in  1692.    Its  lavas  are  trachytic; 

11.  St  Etutachia  contains  the  most  perfect  crater  possible, 
called  '  The  Punch-bowl.'  Its  banks  are  composed  of  pumice,^ 
and  its  lavas  are  consequentiy  no  doubt  highly  felspathic  tra« 

chyte. 

Several  small  islands  lying  at  short  distances  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  above  volcanic  chain,  viz.  Antigua,  St.  Bartholo<» 
mew,  St.  Martin,  St.  Thomas,  Margarita,  Cura9oa,  &c.,  are 
composed  of  recent  calcareous  strata,  with  existing  shells,  or 
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coraUine  limestone^  resting  upon  a  volcanic  conglomerate  of 
trachytic  toff,  oontaining  much  silicified  woodj  with  agates 
and  jaspers. 

Cooiis  of  America. — ^The  only  other  known  instance  of 
volcanic  development  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  America  is  found 
in  the  small  island  of  Fernando  Noronha,  opposite  Cape  St. 
Boque^  just  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Atlantic.  There 
appear  to  be  no  signs  of  recent  activity.  But  Mr.  Darwin 
(S.  America^  p.  145)  describes  several  great  conical  protuber- 
ant pinnacles  of  columnar  clinkstone,  associated  with  layers 
of  white  tuff  intersected  by  dykes  and  beds  of  basalt,  tra- 
chyte, and  slaty  clinkstone.  He  also  speaks  of  a  patch  of 
trappean  rocks  near  the  mouth  of  the  Plate  River ;  but  they 
belong  apparently  to  a  very  early  period,  and  are  probably 
coeval  with  the  porphyries  cf  Patagonia,  of  the  Oolitic  age. 

In  the  extreme  Southern  Atlantic,  the  South  Shetland  Isles 
are  said  to  be  volcanic.  One  of  them,  the  Isle  of  Deception, 
consists  solely  of  a  vast  crater-ring  of  perpendicular  diffs, 
inclosing  a  basin  eight  miles  in  diameter,  into  which  the  sea 
penetrates  by  a  breach  to  the  south.  The  cliffs  are  described 
as  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  ice  and  lava,  having  the 
usual  gentie  slope  away  from  the  central  caldera  (Joum.  of 
Geogr.  Soc.  i.  p.  64). 

The  terminal  extremity  of  South  America,  in  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  is  chiefly  of  day-slate  of  cretaceous  age,  but  inter- 
sected by  dykes  of  greenstone.  Much  basalt  and  porphyritic 
lava  show  themselves  also  on  many  points  of  the  south-west- 
em  coast,  together  with  scorisB-conglomerstes.  Hence  it  is 
certain  that  the  great  western  volcanic  train  of  this  continent 
reaches  at  least  to  its  extreme  southern  limits. 

Mr.  Darwin  describes  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  northwards,  as  composed  of  a  base  of 
metamorphic  schists  and  day-slate  resting  on  and  penetrated 
by  plutonic  rocks,  chiefly  a  variety  of  granite  called  Andesite, 
its  prindpal  element  being  white  albite-felspar.  These  rocks 
are  overlaid  by  an  immense  formation  several  thousand  feet 
in  thickness  of  porphyries  and  porphyritic  conglomerates, 
often  scarcely  distinguishable   from   recent  trachytes,   and 
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which  appear  to  have  been  poured  forth  from  a  vast  train  of 
submarine  yolcanic  vents  or  fissures  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  Cordilleras,  in  or  about  the  Oolitic  age,  since  they  are 
covered  by  great  stratified  deposits  of  sandstone,  limestone, 
and  gypsum  containing  shells  of  that  or  the  subsequent  Cre- 
taceous period.  These  strata  are  themselves  mixed  up  with 
much  volcanic  ash.  **  I{"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  we  picture  to 
ourselves  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  numerous  craters  in 
more  or  less  activity,  the  greater  number  in  the  state  of  sol- 
fataras,  discharging  calcareous,  siliceous,  ferruginous  matters, 
and  gypsum  or  sulphuric  add  to  an  amount  surpassing  the 
existing  sulphureous  volcanos  of  Java,  we  shall  probably  un- 
derstand the  conditions  under  which  this  singular  pile  of 
varying  strata  was  accumulated.''  (South  America,  p.  239.) 
Their  great  thickness  (6000  or  7000  feet  at  least)  indicates, 
he  thinks,  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  was  slowly  subsiding  at 
the  time  of  their  deposition.  All  these  formations  were  after- 
wards upheaved  and  dislocated  by  a  general  elevatory  force, 
acting  probably  at  difierent  periods,  or  by  slow  degrees,  and 
with  occasional  intervals  of  subsidence,  and  accompanied  by 
further  volcanic  outbursts,  producing  deluges  of  lava  and  tufib 
that  overspread  the  floor  of  the  sea  towards  the  east,  and  now 
underlie  the  extensive  tertiary  plains  of  the  Pampas  of  Pata- 
gonia. These  tertiary  tuffs  were  traced  by  Mr.  Darwin  from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  up  the  valley  of  Santa  Cruz  to  a 
height  of  8000  feet  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordilleras. 

This  immense  north  and  south  mountain-range,  or  rather 
series  of  parallel  ranges,  so  composed,  is  pierced  very  gene- 
rally through  its  entire  length  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to 
Mexico  by  volcanic  orifices  of  still  more  recent  date,  many  of 
them  now  in  activity,  to  the  description  of  which  I  shall  shortly 
proceed.  But  what  has  been  said  suffices  to  show  that  vol- 
canic eruptions  have  taken  place  along  this  great  north  and 
south  fracture  of  the  earth's  crust  almost  continuously  from 
the  earliest  times,  accompanied  by  oscillatory  up  and  down 
movements  of  the  surface  on  an  equally  extensive  scale,  which 
have  left  the  old  sea-bottom  now  several  thousand  feet  above 
the  actual  level  of  the  ocean.    The  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Cor- 
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dilleras  ooDBist  of  aciiye  or  dormant  volcanoe.  The  flatter 
'masses  next  in  height  are  formed  of  the  gypseous  and  porphy- 
ritic  strata,  thrown  into  vertical  or  highly  inclined  positions. 
The  intrusion  of  the  andesitic  rocks  from  heneath  has,  in  Mr. 
Darwin's  opinion,  been  the  cause  of  the  upheaval  of  the  latt^ 
strata,  and  he  considers  it  probable  that  they  form  a  great 
axial  ridge  or  longitudinal  dome  beneath  the  entire  range 
(S.  America,  p.  241).  These,  then,  are  rather  plutonic  than 
volcanic.  The  modem  lavas  would  seem  to  have  originated  in 
or  beneath  them,  wherever  fissures  were  broken  sufficiently 
deep  through  the  overlying  rocks  to  permit  the  eruption  of 
portions  of  the  heated  interior  matter.  The  earthquakes  of 
almost  daily  occurrence  in  the  present  day,  and  the  rise  of  the 
coast-lines  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  show  that  this  ele- 
vatory  action  is  still  going  on ;  and  so  likewise  are  the  attendant 
volcanic  phenomena  from  the  high  peaks  of  the  Cordilleras. 

Recurring  to  these  last,  as  our  proper  subject,  I  may  observe 
that  it  is  not  clearly  made  out  to  what  extent  volcanic  action 
is  now  taking  place,  or  has  been  so  during  recent  times,  in  the 
extreme  southern  angle  of  the  American  continent.  Captain 
HaU  saw  what  he  considered  a  volcano  in  activity  in  lat. 
55^  3^  to  the  north  of  Cape  Horn ;  and  another  is  noted  in  the 
map  of  La  Cms,  in  lat.  51^  4l  S.  Vast  beds  of  basalt  have 
been  observed,  ranging  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  over 
large  areas  from  the  45th  to  the  46th  parallel,  opposite  to  the 
peninsula  of  Tres  Montes,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,,  is 
itself  granitic.  And  bom  this  point  northwards,  the  ridge  of 
the  Cordilleras  is  certainly  studded  with  volcanic  peaks  mostiy 
in  habitual  activity  through  a  range  of  16  degrees  of  latitude, 
up  to  the  parallel  of  Coquimbo,  lat.  30^.  No  less  than 
twenty-foiir  distinct  volcanos,  of  which  thirteen  have  been 
seen  in  eruption,  are  reckoned  in  this  train.  The  most  im- 
portant and  active  are  those  of  Yaniales,  43^  23^,  8000  feet 
high ;  CorcovadOy  7500  feet ;  Osomo,  41^  & ;  MicMnmadom, 
8000  feet;  Antuco,  87^  7',  16,000  feet,— a trachytic  cone,  sur- 
rounded by  an  earlier  basaltic  crater-ring,  and  having  a  crater 
emitting  sulphureous  vapours,  though  the  lavas  usually  break 
out  from  its  foot.    The  same  author,  Poppig,  to  whom  we 
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are  indebted  for  this  account^  describes  two  other  TolcaDOs  in 
the  same  latitude^  in  a  parallel  chain  of  the  Andes  far  to  the 
eastward  of  Antuco.  Peteroa,  lat.  35°  15',  is  now  moderately 
active ;  and  a  paroxysmal  eruption  took  place  from  it  in  1762, 
a  new  crater  being  formed,  and  a  great  rent  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  The  peak  of  Tupungato  is  upwards  of  22,000  feet 
Jiigh.  Rancagua,  lat.  34°  16',  is  said  to  be  in  constant  eruption. 
Maypu,  33°  53',  17,620  feet  high— a  truncated  cone  with  a 
summit-crater  emitting  vapour  and  flames  (red-hot  scoriae 
probably ;  their  light  being  reflected  from  clouds  of  vapour) — 
is  described  as  rising  out  of  rocks  of  Jura  limestone  associated 
with  dolomite,  vast  beds  of  gypsum,  and  salt-springs,  which 
attain  a  height  of  9000  feet. 

Aconcagua,  east  of  Valparaiso,  lat.  32°  39',  said  to  be  alx)v6 
23,000  feet  in  height,  and  therefore  one  of  the  most  lofty 
mountains  of  the  New  Continent,  is  stiU  active.  The  city  of 
Mendosa,  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name  belonging  to 
the  Ai^entine  Confederation,  and  seated  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Cordillera  in  this  latitude,  was  destroyed  in  March 
1861  by  an  earthquake,  and  10,000  persons  killed.  Probably 
Aconcagua  broke  into  eruption  at  the  moment,  since  travel- 
lers on  the  neighbouring  pass  of  Uspallata  met  with,  showers 
of  ashes.  The  earthquake  was  local  only,  the  western  side  of 
the  chain  (Chili)  being  undisturbed. 

Three  other  volcanos  follow,  lAgni,  Ckuagvi,  and  lAmara, 
nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Coquimbo;  northward  of  which> 
up  to  lat.  21°  50',  through  an  interval  of  560  miles,  it  is 
said  by  Humboldt  that  no  active  volcano  exists.  One,  how-* 
ever,  is  roported  by  Philippi  in  lat.  22°  16^,  near  Copiapo; 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  dormant  or  extinct  volcanic 
mountains  may  be  found  on  fuller  examination  of  this  portion 
of  the  Andes. 

A  submarine  eruption  broke  forth  in  1835  close  to  the  shore 
of  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  at  the  moment  that  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Chili  was  shaken  by  a  violent  earthquake  and 
its  shores  deluged  by  the  influx  of  an  extraordinary  sea-wave^ 
The  depth  of  the  sea  at  the  point  of  eruption  was  sixty-nine 
fathoms ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  column  of  fiery  ejecta 
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thrown  up  above  the  sea*level  was  so  Tivid  as  to  tight  up  the 
adjoining  island  through  the  night  (Phil.  Trans.  1826). 

Earthquakes  of  a  formidable  character  are  frequent  along 
this  part  of  the  coast.  Copiapo  was  overthrown  b^  one  in 
1819,  and  others  of  equal  violence  occurred  in  1778  and  1796. 
A  very  considerable  elevation  of  the  land  has  also  taken  place 
along  the  whole  extent  within  recent  times,  as  shown  by  ter- 
raced beaches  of  shingle  and  shell  at  various  heights.  To  this 
I  may  add,  that  one  of  the  latest  and  best  obsarvers,  Mr.  D. 
Forbes,  in  his  paper  on  the  Geology  of  Bolivia  and  Southern 
Peru  (Quart.  Joum.  G^l.  Soc.  vol.  xvii.),  describes  the  volcanic 
range  of  the  Cordillera  as  almost  continuous  through  this 
interval.  He  mentions  the  following  volcanos,  proceeding 
bom  south  to  north,  as  still  in  occasional  activity :  lAtUayacu, 
25""  15';  Joconado,  28'' K/;  Licancau,  2S^  5(f ;  Ataeama, 
22^  3(y ;  Calatna ;  Mvga,  19^  2(y ;  Tucalagua,  TiUapaca,  Co- 
quina,  GuaUtieri,  and  Sahama,  IS''  7'  (23,914  feet),— the  last 
a  truncated  cone  of  most  r^^ular  form,  and  nearly  1000  feet 
higher  than  Chimbora^o,  long  supposed  the  loftiest  of  the 
Andes. 

At  this  point  a  laif;e  number  of  volcanic  peaks  are  grouped 
together.  And  here  the  ridge  of  the  Cordillera,  which  hitherto 
ranged  nearly  due  north  and  south,  takes  a  bend  to  the  west ; 
its  breadth  too  increases,  and  a  second  parallel  ridge  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  east;  the  intervening  depression — a 
wide  alpine  valley  lying  18,000  feet  above  the  sea-level — 
being  partly  occupied  by  the  great  Lake  Titicaca.  The  east- 
em  range  is  plutonic;  its  axis  granite,  supporting  highly 
inclined  beds  of  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Triassic  rocks,  and 
penetrated  by  metaUic  veins,  as  at  the  celebrated  mines  of 
Potosi.  The  highest  points  of  this  range,  Sorata  and  Illimani, 
rise  more  than  24,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Some  recent  vol- 
canic rocks  cut  through  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian 
series  on  the  extreme  western  limit  of  this  ridge,  near  the 
Lake  Titicaca;  they  are  described  by  Forbes  as  "  true  grey- 
stone  and  trachytic  lavas,  characterised  by  a  peculiar  ribboned 
structure." 

The  western  range  of  the  Cordilleras  is  almost  wholly  vol- 
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canic.  The  lavas  are  chiefly  trachyte — many  of  a  character 
doaely  resembling  the  domite  of  Auvergne — composed  of 
quartz^  black  or  brown  hexagonal  mica^  and  glassy  felspar^ 
and  accompanied  by  a  whitish  trachytic  tnff  with  abundant 
imbedded  fragments  of  pumice.  The  tu&  are  generally  com- 
pact^ so  as  to  form  an  excellent  building-material,  and  are 
often  with  difficulty  to  be  distinguished  from  true  trachyte. 
The  eruptions  are  described  as  having  broken  through  and 
overflowed  the  oolitic  strata  near  the  coast,  which  contain  in- 
terbedded  and  intrusive  porphyries  and  diorites  (greenstone). 
Among  the  most  recent  lavas  there  is  much  greystone  (trachy- 
dolerite),  of  a  darker  colour  tiian  the  trachyte,  with  numerous 
crystals  of  black  or  dark-green  augite.  Basalt  also  occurs,  of 
a  very  fine-grained  compact  character.  But  the  mass  of  the 
volcanic  rocks  consists  of  a  '^  crystalline  &lspathic  lava  with  a 
striated  or  ribboned  structure,  similar  to  the  strise  in  parti- 
coloured ^ass.'^  (Forbes,  he.  cii.  p.  27.) 

These  lavas  generally  appear  to  have  burst  forth  fix>m  lateral 
fissures  on  the  flank  of  the  lofty  snow-covered  volcanic  peaks 
which  crown  the  range.  In  the  southern  part  of  Bolivia  such 
''lateral  eruptions  have  covered  the  ground  with  trachytic 
lava  for  more  than  800  miles  continuously.'^  Mr.  Forbes 
thinks  that  some  single  fissures  have  produced  outflows  of 
lava  through  a  continuous  length  of  fifty  miles.  (See  p.  185, 
supra.)  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  of  these  South  Ame-^ 
xican  volcanos,  that  although  the  peaks  are  firequentiy  seen  to 
emit  vapour  and  ashes,  and  contain  many  solfataras,  we  rarely 
hear  of  their  giving  issue  to  any  great  currents  of  lava  in 
recent  times,  as  is  the  case  in  other  sites  of  ordinary  volcanic 
activity. 

The  volcano  of  Misie,  near  Arequipa  in  Peru  (18,877  feet), 
exhibits  several  small  craters,  frequentiy  in  gentie  eruption. 
Another  adjoining  peak,  called  Chacani,  has  a  large  crater; 
V^Oy  the  same,  with  lava-streams  and  much  pumice;  Omato, 
16^  SO',  had  a  violent  eruption  in  1667 ;  and  others,  whose 
names  it  is  needless  to  give,  are  mentioned  by  different 
writers. 

From  this  point,  in  lat.  16°  S.,  the  main  chain  of  the  Andes 
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appears  to  be  non-vcdcanic,  or^  at  leasts  to  show  no  active  vol- 
cano for  the  long  interval  of  960  miles;  the  first  that  oocnrBy 
proceeding  northwards,  being  Sangay,  south  of  Quito,  in  lat. 
2^  S.  From  thence  to  the  latitude  2°  N.  a  crowded  group  is 
found  of  eighteen  or  twenty  volcanoe  of  great  height,  half 
of  which  at  least  are  supposed  to  be  in  activity.  Sangay, 
16,040  feet  high,  is  believed  to  be  in  permanent  eruption, 
like  Stromboli.  M.  Sebastian  Wise,  who  reached  its  summit, 
counted  267  explosive  jets  of  ashes  and  scorise  in  an  hour. 
The  black  ejected  lapiUo  forms  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain, 
and  to  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  round,  beds  800  or  400  feet 
thick.  Humboldt  dwells  frequently  on  the  rolling  thunders 
of  Sangay,  whidi  are  heard  at  great  distances  all  round.  The 
tact  is  common  to  other  lofty  volcanic  mountains  during  their 
eruptive  phases,  and  no  doubt  proceeds  from  the  explosions  of 
steam  taking  place  within  the  depths  of  their  craters, — ^the 
sound  being  often  propagated  not  through  the  air  only,  but 
the  earth  likewise.  The  detonations  of  ordinary  artillery  may, 
we  know,  be  heard  at  distances  of  fifty  or  more  miles ;  it  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  infinitely  more  violent 
explosions  of  some  volcanic  vents  should  occasionally  be  au- 
dible five  or  even  ten  times  as  far.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that 
the  mysterious  '  Bramidos,'  or  subterranean  thunders  men- 
tioned by  Humboldt  as  often  heard  in  the  Andes,  always  have 
this  simple  and  natural  origin. 

The  city  of  Biobamba,  at  the  foot  of  Thmguragua,  in  lat. 
1^  41'  S.  (16,424  feet),  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  earth- 
quake, February  4th,  1797.  This  volcano,  together  with 
the  others  adjoining,  of  the  same  group,  Carguairazo,  CAtm- 
boraqo,  Cotcpaxi,  AntUana^  Pichincha,  Imbaburu,  and  nine 
more,  all  within  an  elliptical  area  measuring  about  120 
miles  in  its  longest  diameter,  may  be  considered  as  the  several 
vents  of  one  volcanic  mass,  rather  than  distinct  volcanos. 
Some  of  these  vomit  torrents  of  mud  (ash  and  water)  at 
their  eruptive  crises,  as  did  Cazguairazo  in  June  1698,  and 
Imbaburu  in  1691.  In  this  mud  are  found  multitudes  of 
small  fish  {Pimehdes  Cyclopum),  The  probable  origin  of  the 
water,  and  of  the  fish  and  infusoria  which  are  found  in  it. 
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u  shown  in  the  <a«ter-lake  of  the  rolcano  that  tiaes  above 
the  townofPasto,  inlat.l°18'N.  Chimborafo  (21,420  feet) 
is  a  tegular  BnOT-CDTered  dome,  the  highest  viaible  rock  being 
prismatic  trachyte :  it  has  not  been  seen  in  eruption.  Coto- 
pazi  (17,662  feet),  on  the  contrary,  has  been  in  fireqnent  agi- 
tation ance  1742,  its  eraptions  being  often  accompanied  by 
torrents  of  water — in  this  case  proceeding  rather  from  the 
xndden  melting  of  its  snow-coTcxing,  the  whole  of  which, 
accordii^  to  Hnmboldt,  has  been  known  to  disappear  in  this 
manner  in  a  single  night.  The  debacle  this  must  have  occa- 
sioned will  account  for  any  quantity  of  alluvial  conglomerate 
abdut  its  base.    The  cone  of  Cotopaxi  is  described  as  of  re< 


Cbtopaxi  (17,063  feet),  m«d  from  adiitaiioe  of  oiiialy  miles. 
(From  Humboldt'*  '  Tuee.') 

marksble  regularity,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  igneous 
and  aqueona  phenomena  towhicb  it  is  sulgect.  (Seethewood- 
cut  annexed,  and  p.  182.)  It  has  emitted  vast  currents  of 
perfectly  glassy  pumice,  precisely  like  those  of  Lipari :  they 
are  quarried  for  boildiug-stone,  and  blocks  extracted  easily 
twenty  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  five  or  six  in  thickness. 
(Humboldt,  '  Kosmos.')  The  summit  of  Carguairazo  is  said 
to  have  disappeared  (probably  blown  off  by  paroxysmal  explo- 
sions) during  the  eruption  of  1698.  Siackuioffua  was  in  emp' 
tioainl660:  its  height  is  15,420  feet.  Antisana  ^19,160  feet) 
springs,  as  a  conical  peak  nearly  5000  feet  high,  &om  an  oval 
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plain^  piobaUy  a  vast  fiUed-np  crater,  acrosB  whose  sor&oe 
eereral  currents  of  Uack  obsidian  and  pitchstone  have  flowed 
from  the  higher  volcanic  vent.  At  a  still  lower  lerel,  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  this  monntain,  similar  Uack  lava-streams 
have  issned  from  two  small  craters,  now  lakes.  These  lavas 
have  split  on  cooling  into  loose  massive  blocks — a  not  unfie- 
qnent  drcomstanoe  (see  p.  71),  bnt  which  Humboldt  seems  to 
have  had  mnch  difSculty  m  oomprdiending.  ('  Kosmos/  iv. 
Sab.  Transl.  p.  818.)  The  slopes  of  Antisana  are  covered 
with  pomice  and  fragmentary  pitchstone.  It  was  eraptive  in 
1590,  and  again  in  1728. 

Pichincha  (17,644  feet)  has  been  frequently  in  emption, 
at  least  from  1689,  and  was  in  fiill  activity  in  1881.  It  has 
on  its  summit  two  large  funnel-shaped  craters ;  one  of  them 
contains  a  central  minor  cone,  firom  the  surfiice  of  which 
numerous  vents  are  seen  to  emit  steam,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  sulphureous  add  gases,  with  vast  columns  of  Uack 
ashes  and  pumice.  The  other  great  crater  is  at  present  in- 
active. Cumbal,  Ch%le»,  Pa$to,  Sotara,  are  the  names  of 
other  volcanic  peaks  risbg  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 
Pwraei  (16,000  feet),  near  Popayan,  is  a  truncated  cone,  com- 
posed of  obsidian  on  the  summit :  the  '  Vinegar '  River, 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuric  add,  has  its  source  in 
this  mountain.  Tb/ima,  also  a  truncated  cone,  in  lat.  4^  85^, 
and  west  of  Santa  F^  di  Bogota  (18,000  feet),  is  the  loftiest 
peak  of  the  Andes  north  of  the  equator.  It  now  emits  only 
steam  and  gases,  but  is  known  to  have  been  in  violent  erup- 
tion in  1595,  and  again  recently  in  1826,  at  whidi  time  the 
whole  surrounding  province  of  New  Granada  was  powerfully 
agitated  by  earthquakes ;  loud  detonations  were  heard,  and 
rents  formed  in  the  surface-soil,  which  emitted  carbonic  and 
other  add  gases,  as  well  as  mud  smelling  strongly  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

In  connexion  with  this  volcanic  band  of  the  Cordilleras,  I 
may  here  notice,  although  distant  about  500  miles,  yet  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Quito,  the 
insular  group  of  the  Oalapagos  Isles,  in  which  volcanic  energy 
has  been  very  actively  devdoped.    Scarcely  anywhere  have  so 
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many  cones  and  craters  (generally  extinct)  been  observed 
mtliin  so  small  an  area  (about  120  miles  in  diameter).  Mr. 
Darwin  estimates  their  total  number  at  2000  (!).  When  he 
visited  the  islands  with  the  expedition  under  Captain  Fitzroy^ 
two  craters  were  simultaneously  in  fiery  eruption.  In  all  the 
islands  streams  of  lava  may  be  seen  separating  into  branches, 
and  often  reaching  the  sea.  The  lava  is  generally  augitic, 
with  olivine  and  laj^  crystals  of  albite.  True  pumice  is  en- 
tirely wanting.  The  cones  are  usually  formed  of  a  hardened 
brown  tuff,  covered,  like  that  of  Naples,  with  looser  arena- 
ceous strata  of  the  same.  The  layers  have  always  the  usual 
qnaquaversal  dip  away  from  the  craters,  at  angles  of  20  to 
80  degrees.  The  craters  are  invariably  open  towards  the  east ; 
the  materials  having  either  accumulated  in  greatest  abim- 
dance,  or  resisted  the  erosion  of  the  sea-waves  best,  on  the 
leeward  side  of  the  vent.  The  highest  cone  does  not  exceed 
4586  feet.  The  group  is  generally  remarkable  for  its  vast 
number  of  separate  independent  points  of  eruption,  and  the 
absence  of  any  great  predominant  volcanic  mountain. 

Tolima  is  the  most  northerly  of  all  the  active  volcanos  of  the 
Southern  continent.  It  rises  on  the  central  of  the  three  moun- 
tain-ranges into  which  the  Andes  are  here  divided,  called  the 
Sierra  di  Quindiu.     The  western  branch  has  in  this  latitude 
no  eruptive  vent.     One  rests  upon  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
knot  or  'gangUon'  in  which  this  triforcation  has  ite  origin, 
near  the  source  of  the  Bio  Fragua.    It  is  more  distant  from 
the  Pacific  (152  miles),  as  Humboldt  remarks,  than  any  other 
active  volcano  of  the  Southern  continent :  it  is  still  smoking. 
North  of  this  point,  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  parallels, 
each  of  the  two  lateral  ranges  takes  a  somewhat  sudden  bend. 
The  eastern  one  is  continued  due  east,  in  the  elevated  coast- 
lange  of  Caraccas,  Cumana,  and  Trinidad  (fix)m  8000  to  9000 
feet),  where  it  meets  almost  at  a  right  angle  the  N.-S.  vol- 
canic train  of  the  Carib  Islands  already  noticed.   The  other, 
which  is  much  broken  and  lowered  in  elevation,  turning  to  the 
west  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  also  shortly  after  bends  again 
nearly  due  north ;  and  here,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Golfo  Dolce, 
near  Baruca,  occurs  the  most  southern  known  volcano  of 
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North  America.  In  the  intervak,  however^  traces  of  eariy  vol- 
canic  action  show  themaelvea  along  both  ranges.  The  Western 
Cordillera  has  many  beds  of  intnudTe  augitic  porphyry  and 
diallage-rock  interstratified  with  or  penetrating  its  sedim^itaiy 
rocks.  Along  the  course  of  the  Eastern^  or  coast-range  of 
Venexuebymud-Tolcanos,  petrcdettm-springs,  and  mineral  pitch 
fiequently  occor.  Near  Valencia  there  is  a  SQlfatara;,  and 
several  sources  of  water  heated  above  the  boiling-point. 

VOLCANOS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

From  Baruca^  a  train  of  more  than  thirty  volcanic -vents^ 
chiefly  bordering  the  Pacific,  ranges  N.W.  up  to  the  parallel 
of  16^  N.  in  the  province  of  Guatemala.  There  are  few 
other  parts  of  the  globe  in  whidi  so  many  active  volcsnos  lie 
in  so  small  a  compass,  together  with  numerous  mountains  of 
volcanic  formation,  whidi,  though  now  quiescent,  have  evi- 
dently been  eruptive  within  very  recent  times.  Next  to  Bamca^ 
two  volcanos  rise  upon  the  diore  of  the  Atbntic,  near  the 
Gulf  of  Chiriqui.  Another,  called  Iratu,  near  the  town  of  Car- 
tage, reaches  the  height  of  11,900  feet :  it  is  easily  accessible 
to  the  summit,  firom  whence  both  oceans  are  visible.  The 
active  cone  of  cinders  and  lapillo,  about  1000  feet  high,  rises 
in  the  centre  of  an  encircling  crater-ridge*  There  is  another 
crater,  8000  feet  in  circumference,  on  the  north-east  of  this. 
This  volcano  had  active  paroxysms  in  172S,  1726,  1821,  and 
1847,  attended  by  earthquakes  whidi  did  great  damage  to 
many  of  the  towns  between  Nicaragua  and  Panama. 

El  Beveniado  {94S6  feet)  has  a  deep  crater,  breached  to  Ihe 
south,  formerly  filled  with  water.  Barba,  north  of  San  Jos^, 
the  capital  of  Costa  Rica,  has  a  crater  enclosing  several  small 
lakes.  Hitherto  the  main  chain  of  volcanic  heights  runs  S.E.- 
N.W. ;  but  at  this  point  it  is  crossed  by  a  transverse  east 
and  west  train  of  vents.  On  this  cross-fissure  rise  four  or  five 
active  peaks:  one  called  La  Viefa,  which  is  said  by  Mr. 
Squier  to  break  out  every  spring  at  the  b^^inning  of  the 
rainy  season  with  a  discluu^  of  ash ;  another,  the  volcano  of 
Vota9,  rich  in  sulphur;  and  one  to  the  north  of  Cartago. 
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Rmcan,  Miravaya,  and  Orari  are  more  or  leas  active  voU 
canoe  bordering  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  to  the  south-west. 

''Perhaps/'  says  Mr.  Squier^  ''no  similar  extent  of  the 
earth's  8ur£Etoe  shows  so  many  and  such  marked  traces  of  toI- 
canic  action  as  the  part  of  Nicaragua  intervening  between  its 
lakes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Studding  the  lake  itself  are 
clusters  of  innumerable  islands^  all  of  volcanic  origin^  rising 
in  the  form  of  cones  from  20  to  200  feet  high.  And  in  the 
hills  around^  besides  some  hundred  yawning  craters,  there  are 
numerous  crater-lakes  of  volcanic  origin,  shut  in  by  burnt, 
blistered,  and  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  without  outlet,  often 
of  great  depth,  their  waters  being  salt  and  bitter.''  One  of 
these  lakes,  Slopango,  is  described  by  the  same  traveller  as 
no  less  than  twelve  miles  in  length  by  five  in  width.  It  re- 
ceives no  tributaries,  but  has  one  small  outlet.  The  surface  of 
the  water  is  1200  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  These  lakes  generally  are  found  at  the  base  of  a 
volcanic  hill  or  mountain.  Such  is  the  Lake  of  Masaya,  at 
the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  that  name,  which  has  been  in  per- 
^  manent  eruption  since  1858.  Previous  to  that  year,  it  had 
remained  dormant  from  the.  year  1670,  before  which  date  it 
had  been,  as  now,  continually  active,  and  is  described  as  such 
by  Oviedo,  who  visited  it  in  1529.  (See  p.  88,  supra.)  The 
eruption  of  1670  poured  forth  a  flood  of  lava  to  the  north 
which  reached  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  still  looks,  says 
Mr.  Squier,  like  an  ocean  of  ink  suddenly  congealed  during  a 
•storm. 

Nindiri  is  a  twin  volcano  attached  to  Masaya,  which  in 
1775  emitted  a  vast  stream  of  lava  into  the  Lake  of  Leon  at  its 
foot.  Mandeira  and  Omoiq^c  are  other  twin  volcanos,  rising 
as  an  island  frotn  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  as  also  does  the  ex- 
tinct cone  and  crater  of  LapcUera.  On  the  western  shore,  near 
the  town  of  Granada,  is  that  of  Mombacho*  Momdlombo,  still 
smoking  and  continually  detonating,  shows  on  its  flanks  black 
.floods  of  lava.  (Squier.) 

From  thence  to  the  Gkdf  of  Fonseca  there  extends  a  chain 
of  heights  ranging  S.E.-N.W.,  and  consisting  of  six  volcanos, 
called  Los  Marobios.     El  Nuevo  was  in  eruption  in  1850, 
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when  a  stream  of  lava  ifltoed  from  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.     TeHca,  above  the  town  of  Leon  (351 7  feet),  has  a 
crater  on  its  BommitSOO  feet  deep,  in  the  condition  of  a  solfii- 
tanu    El  Vi^o  (6000  feet)  was  very  active  in  the  sixteenth 
centory,  and  is  still  seen  to  eject  red-hot  scoriae.     CoM^/mma, 
forming  the  southern  promontory  of  the  Oulf  of  Fonseca,  was 
active  in  1812,  but  is  specially  celebrated  for  a  terrific  eruption, 
preceded  by  an  earthquake,  which  htgan.  on  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1883.    Its  detonations  were  heard  in  Jamaica,  and  also 
near  Bogota,  560  miles  distant.    The  ashes  ejected  into  the 
air  produced  darkness  for  two  days  over  all  the  surrounding 
country,  which  was  covered  by  their  fiill  to  the  depth  of  many 
feet :  they  fell  thickly  on  the  sea  to  the  west  through  a  space 
measuring  forty  miles  north  and  south,  and  through  at  least 
twenty  degrees  of  longitude  east  and  west.    The  amount  of 
firagmentary  matters  thrown  out  by  this  eruption  was  pro- 
digious.  (See  p.  204-5.)     We  have  no  account  of  the  present 
figure  of  the  mountain ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  on  this 
occasion  truncated,  and  a  crater  of  great  sixe  hoUowed  out  of 
its  entrails.    The  neighbouring  volcano  of  San  Vicente  was 
likewise  eruptive  in  the  same  year  (1835). 

The  northern  horn  of  the  Oulf  of  Fonseca,  directly  opposite 
to  Coseguina,  is  formed  by  another  volcanic  mountain,  Cofi- 
cagua  or  Amalapa.  And  here  the  volcanic  train,  which  has 
ranged  generally  N.W.-S.E.,  is  again  crossed  by  one  which 
has  nearly  an  east  and  west  direction,  corresponding  to  the 
similar  bend  in  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  also  to  the  great 
eastward  expansion  of  the  continent  that  forms  the  provinces 
of  Honduras  and  the  Mosquito  Coast,  the  line  of  which  is  con- 
tinued in  the  elevated  axial  ranges  of  Jamaica  and  San  Do- 
mingo. The  two  volcanoe  near  the  respective  towns  oi  S. 
Migude  and  S.  Salvador  are  said  to  be  very  active.  Apaneca^ 
not  fiu*  firom  Sansonate,  is  perhaps  extinct.  ImoIco,  yet  nearer 
to  that  town,  is  said  by  Mr.  Squier  to  have  been  ''thrown  jb^ 
from  a  plain  near  the  extinct  volcano  of  Santa  Anna  in  1770. 
Earthquakes  were  felt  through  the  previous  months ;  and  on 
the  23rd  February  the  earth  opened  and  sent  out  lava,  accom* 
panied  with  fire,  smoke,  and  vast  quantities  of  ashes,  cinders. 
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and  stones,  the  ejection  of  which  continued  for  months  and 
years  after  the  cessation  of  the  laya^flow.  These  products 
formed  a  continually  increasing  cone  round  the  vent  or  crater. 
It  has  indeed  remained  ever  since  in  a  state  of  constant  erup- 
tion, and  is  called  thence  the  Faro  (lighthouse)  of  San  Sal- 
vador. Its  explosions,  like  those  of  StromboU,  occur  regu« 
larly  at  intervals  of  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  and  throw  up  a 
dense  smoke  and  cloud  of  ashes  and  stones,  which,  fidling,  add 
to  the  height  and  bulk  of  the  cone.  It  is  now  about  2500  feet 
high.''  (Squier,  Central  America,  p.  296.) 

An  adjoining  volcano,  Aiitlan,  was  in  violent  eruption  in 
1828,  and  again  in  1888,  emitting  vast  quantities  of  scorise 
and  ash,  which  covered  the  coast  for  many  leagues :  the 
whole  country  for  thirty  miles  round  was  darkened  for  two 
days.  Another  neighbouring  volcano  near  Amatitlan,  called 
Pacaya  by  Humboldt,  is  in  permanent  activity.  Its  most 
violent  recorded  eruption  occurred  in  1776,  when  its  ejections 
overwhelmed  villages  ntiie  mile»  distant.  The  mass  of  lava 
which  then  flowed  down  its  sides  is  in  many  places  more  tham 
100  feet  thick,  and  still  looks  as  fresh  as  if  poured  out  yester- 
day. The  Lake  of  Atitlan  lies  at  the  base  of  these  two 
volcanos :  it  is  thirty  miles  long  and  ten  in  breadth,  and  its 
depth  exceeds  1800  feet.  It  is  shut  in  by  dark  precipitous 
volcanic  rocks,  and  has  no  visible  outlet.  Several  hot-springs 
rise  on  its  shores.  (Squier,  p.  490 :  see  also  p.  226,  supra,) 

At  but  little  distance,  and  near  the  old  town  of  Guatemala, 
are  two  other  volcanic  mountains.  The  Volcan  de  Agua,  a 
trachytic  cone  (14,908  feet)  higher  than  the  Peak  of  TenenSe, 
rises  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow :  hence  its  name, — 
the  eruptions  that  occur  near  its  summit  melting  the  8now>. 
and  sending  down  torrents  of  water.  Such  an  inundation 
destroyed  the  first  city  of  Guatemala  in  1541.  The  Volcan 
de  Fuego  is  twenty  miles  W.N.W.  of  this,  near  Acatenango. 
It  is  still  active,  though  less  so  than  formerly.  Nine  great 
eruptions  from  it  are  recorded  between  1581  and  1799.  The 
last  was  in  1852,  when  it  sent  forth  a  stream  of  lava  towards 
the  Pacific.  It  is  14,665  feet  in  height.  The  constant  earth- 
quakes to  which  its  neighbourhood  was  subject  caused  the 
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removal  of  the  ciiy  of  Ouatemala  a  flecond  time,  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  to  a  firesh  site. 

Two  or  three  more  volcanic  monntains  are  spoken  of  still 
fhrther  north.  But  the  last  of  this  thicklj-sown  group  of 
Central- American  volcanos  is  Soconu9Co,  twenty-dght  nules 
south  of  Ciudad  Real,  in  lat.  16^  2^. 

Proceeding  northwards,  an  interval  occurs  without  any 
active  vent;  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
central  range  of  this  part  of  the  continent  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  especially  one  peak,  CempuUepec  (17,000  feet  high)« 
It  is  only  in  the  parallel  of  Mexico  that  we  again  meet  with 
recent  eruptions.  Here  a  chain  of  six  or  more  volcanos 
crosses  the  entire  continent  from  east  to  west-^consequently 
in  a  transverse  direction  to  its  general  axial  range, — a  fact  we 
have  already  noticed,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  other 
instances  to  the  north  of  Panama.  It  must  be  referred  to  the 
production  of  transverse  fissures  crossing  the  main  lines  of 
dislocation  along  which  the  primary  crystalline  ranges  and 
high  platforms  of  the  northern  continent  were  elevated. 

The  most  eastern  of  these  volcanos,  that  of  Tuxtta,  forms  a 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  fifty  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Vera  Cruz :  it  was  in  paroxysmal  eruption  in 
1793.  Further  to  the  west  rises  the  magnificent  cone  of 
Orizaba  (17,900  feet)  (see  fig.  88,  p.  182),  adjoining  which, 
to  the  north,  M.  de  Saussure  found  numerous  basaltic  lava* 
streams  flooding  the  high  Mexican  plateau. 

Orizaba  was  ascended  in  1851  by  Alexandre  Doignon,  a^. 
young  Frenchman,  and  again  very  recently  by  Baron  Miiller. 
It  has  a  crater  on  the  summit,  estimated  as  6000  yards  in 
circumference,  and  broken  down  on  the  south  and  east.  The 
interior  is  deep,  crusted  with  sulphur  in  many  places,  the 
product  of  numerous  fumaroles.  An  eruption  that  took  place 
from  it  in  1569  is  said  to  have  lasted  for  twenty  years :  since 
that  epoch  it  has  been  in  its  present  state  of  comparative 
quiescence.  The  base  of  Orizaba  is  surrounded  by  smaller 
cones,  mostly  truncated :  some  have  thrown  out  lava-streams ; 
some,  mud  and  ashes.  Eastwards  is  the  volcanic  mountain  of 
Acatqpec.    On  the  west  occur  several  sulphureous  springs  and 
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fumaroles,  as  well  as  a  group  of  hills^  called  '  Los  Derrum- 
batos/  one  of  which  has  a  crater  which  is  frequently  in 
activity. 

To  the  north  also  stretches  the  Cofre  de  Perote,  an  isolated 
rocky  ridge  (18^550  feet  high),  composed  of  dark  dioritic  tra- 
chyte, or  greystone,  and  rising  from  6000  to  7000  feet  above 
the  plateau.     It  would  seem,  from  recent  reports,  to  be  the 
remaining  side  of  a  great  crater,   the  other  having  been 
broken  down  or  blown  off.     The  central  Mexican  platform 
itself,  haying  an  average  elevation  of  6000  or  7000  feet  above 
the  sea,  consists  in  great  part  of  trachytic  porphyry  fiill  of 
glassy  felspar,  the  product  of  ancient,  perhaps  submarine,  erup- 
tions.    The  deep  gorges  (barancos)  that  intersect  it  exhibit  in 
their  precipitous  clifb  numerous  thick  horizontal  beds  of  this 
rock  and  its  conglomerates.     On  many  points  of  this  high 
plain,  however,  wide  fields  of  scoriaceous  lava,  or  of  basalt, 
or  of  pearlstone  and  obsidian,  are  met  with,  of  very  recent 
aspect,  and  uncultivable,  whence  they  are  styled  Malpais. 
These  lavas  probably  issued  from  some  lateral  vents  of  the 
great  volcanic  mountains,  or  from  fissures  in  the  plain  at  their 
foot.  (See  'Kosmos,'  iv.  p.  805.)    Further  westward,  and  im- 
mediately to  the  south-east  of  the  Lake  of  Mexico,  is  Popo- 
catepeil,  an  equally  vast  snow-covered  volcanic  cone  (17,720  feet 
high),  still  in  constant  activity,  throwing  up  vapour  and  ash, 
but  not  emitting  lava-streams  at  present.     Its  principal  com- 
ponent rock  is  an  augitic  trachyte,  or  greystone.  Some  of  the 
beds,  however,  are  of  pitchstone.     Another  volcano,  called 
Istaccihuetl,  closely  adjoins  Popocatepetl  on  the  north;  and 
other  moimtains  surrounding  the  lake-basin  are,  no  doubt, 
volcanic.     To  the  south-west  of  the  city  rises  the  great  snowy 
volcano.  El  Nevada  di  Tb/tica  (15,168  feet),  not  now  in  activity. 
Its  lavas,  as  well  as  those  of  Orizaba,  contain  hornblende. 

Very  much  frurther  westward,  in  lat.  19°  11',  W.  long. 
101°  20^,  we  come  to  the  celebrated  volcano  of  JaruUoy  first 
described  by  Humboldt,  and  proclaimed  by  him  as  a  typical 
example  of  the  upheaval  by  volcanic  force  of  pre-existing  strata. 
I  have  already  (p.  81-83)  noticed  this  unhappy  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  great  traveller,  to  which  was  owing,  probably,  the 
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birth  of  the  miachief- working  Elevation-crater  theory  of  Yon 
Buch.  There  can  be  no  donbt  now,  since  the  visit  paid  to  the 
spot  by  M.  de  Saussnre,  that  (as  I  had  the  boldness  to  pro- 
claim in  1825,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work — drawing  my 
inference  solely  firom  the  facts  and  appearances  recorded  by 
Humboldt  himself)  there  occurred  in  1769  no  9q>heaval  what- 
ever of  superficial  strata,  ^'  in  shape  of  a  bladder ''  or  otherwise, 
but  simply  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  a  normal  subaerial  vol- 
canic eruption, — ^five  vents  having  been  opened  in  a  low  plain, 
or  rather  valley,  on  a  N.  and  S.  fissure-line,  over  each  of  which 
a  common  cinder-cone  was  thrown  up  by  the  contintiouB  ejec- 
tion of  Bcorise,  while  from  all  these  probably,  but  chiefly  from 
the  largest  and  central  cone  of  JoruUo  proper,  copious  streams 
of  an  imperfectly  liquid  basaltic  lava  Were  poured  forth,  which, 
not  flowing  to  any  great  distance,  accumulated  one  upon  the 
other  into  a  high  convex  platform — the  Malpais,  or  ^plaine 
bombSe '  of  Humboldt.  The  latest  emission  of  lava  took  place 
firom  the  breached  crater  of  Jorullo  itself,  and,  owing  to  its 
extremely  imperfect  fluidity,  formed  a  massive  promontory  or 
buttress,  still  seen  projecting  firom  the  side  of  the  cone  (see 
fig.  19,  p.  83),  its  base  mingling  with  the  lava  of  the  Malpais. 
Vast  ejections  of  black  ash  were  among  the  last-recorded  phe- 
nomena of  the  eruption ;  and  the  rough  protuberances  over  the 
fiimaroles  of  the  lava-current,  covered  by  a  stratum  a  foot  or 
two  in  thickness  of  tUs  fine  firagmentary  matter,  which  in 
consolidating  had  assumed  a  globular  concretionaiy  structure, 
formed  the  haycock-like '  homitos  *  (described  by  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt as  so  pef^lexing  to  him) .  M.  de  Saussure  concludes  his 
paper  by  remarking, — "  The  volcano  of  Jorullo  has  certainly 
not  been  formed  by  upheaval;  and  its  phenomena,  so  far  firom 
pleading  in  favour  of  the  upheaving  action  of  the  volcanic 
force,  show,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  most  powerful  out- 
bursts can  take  place  without  the  slightest  disartangement  of 
the  superficial  beds.''  (Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Yaudoise  des 
Sciences  Naturelles,  1859,  No.  46,  vol.  vi.) 

The  lava  of  Jorullo  is  greystone,  approaching  to  basalt,  and 
containing  grains  of  olivine.  It  is  the  more  singular  that 
M.  de  Humboldt  should  have  so  misconceived  the  character  of 
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this  eruption^  since  he  himself  describes  a  portioD  of  the  old 
surface^  upon  which  previously  stood^  and  still  standi  '^  some  old 
farm*baildings^  and  aged  trunks  of  Cactus  and  Guava  trees/' 
as  having  remained  undisturbed  in  the  middle  of  the  Mal- 
pais,  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  of  Jorullo.  This  was^  of  course^  a 
knoll^  which  (as  very  often  happens)  had  been  surrounded^ 
not  covered,  by  the  lava^flood.  And  the  undisturbed  condi- 
tion of  the  farm-buildings  at  least  should  have  led  M.  de 
Humboldt  to  doubt  that  there  had  been  a  sudden  blister-like 
upheaval  of  the  whole  surrounding  plain,  four  square  miles  in 
extent,  to  the  height  of  600  feet,  and  of  the  cone  of  Jorullo 
itself  to  that  of  1680  feet !  7he  extraordinary  determination 
to  find  something  new,  strange,  and  unexampled  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  Jorullo  is  remarkably  evidenced  in  a  passage  of 
a  lett^  from  Yon  Buch  to  Humboldt,  quoted  by  the  latter 
(Kosmos,  iv.  Sabine's  transl.  p.  303) : — ^*  Your  homitos  are 
not  cones  heaped  up  by  the  fall  of  erupted  substances ;  they 
have  been  upheaved  directly  from  the  interior  of  the  earth ''  I 
And  he  goes  on  to  compare  the  origin  of  Jorullo  with  that 
of  the  Monte  Nuovo.  The  parallel  is  correct ;  but  the  origin 
attributed  to  both,  by  the  Upheavalists,  is  equally  erroneous, 
(See  p.  825.)  The  summit  of  Jorullo  is  only  4265  feet  above 
thesea« 

Westward  o^  Jorullo,  and  almost  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific, 
is  the  volcanic  mountain  of  CoUma  (13,000  feet),  in  104^  W. 
long.  CoUma  was  ascended  by  Pieschel  in  1852.  .  It  has  a 
double  summit,  one  having  a  crater  whence  vapours  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gases  were  issuing.  A  great  eruption  of 
ashes  is  recorded  from  it  in  1770,  and  in  March  1795  a  column 
of  glowing  scorise. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  if  the  line  of  transverse  fissure  on 
which  these  great  Mexican  volcanos  occur  is  prolonged  across 
that  ocean,  it  will  strike,  at  a  distance  of  440  miles  to  the 
westward,  the  group  of  the  Revillagedo  Isles,  in  110®  W.  long., 
which  are  believed  to  be  volcanic,  much  floating  pumice  having 
been  seen  around  them. 

Pieschel  describes  a  volcanic  branch-fissure,  studded  with 
extinct  craters  and  lava-streams,  as  running  from  Colima 
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parallel  with  the  shorea  of  the  PadfiCj  north-weat  from  Gua- 
dalaxara.  Thia  north  and  south  train  perhapa  terminatea  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dnrango,  in  lat.  24°,  where  a  group  of 
basaltic  rocks,  covered  with  scorise,  rises  from  the  middle  of  a 
level  plain;  and  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  neighbouring 
hiUs  a  crater  has  been  observed.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
on  further  research  other  traces  of  volcanic  action  would  be 
discovered,  especially  as  several  thermal  springs  are  known  in 
the  province  of  Ouadalaxara. 

From  this  parallel  of  latitude,  the  Sierra  Madre  (the  souths* 
western  extremity  of  the  great  axial  granitic  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains)  begins  to  swell  upwards  and  commence  its 
long  course  to  the  north,  ranging  at  a  distance  of  from  460  to 
800  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  It  has  no  active 
volcanic  vents,  but  on  both  its  eastern  and  western  dedivities 
are  occasional  traces  of  volcanic  action  of  recent  date,  con- 
sisting of  cinder-cones,  craters,  and  lava-streams.  The  ex- 
ploring expedition  of  General  Fremont  discovered  two  large 
tracts  of  volcanic  formation, — one  on  the  route  from  Bent's 
Fort,  on  the  AriLansas  River,  to  Santa  ¥6  in  New  Mexico, 
where  are  three  extinct  volcanos — ^the  Raton  ManntamSg 
Fisher^s  Peak,  and  the  hill  of  El  Cerrtto.  The  lavas  of  the 
first  cover  the  whole  country  between  the  Arkansas  and  the 
Canadian  River.  Peperino  and  basaltic  scoriae  abound  in 
the  prairies  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  great  Spanish  Peaks  (in  lat.  87^  82'  N.) 
to  be  volcanic  mountains.  This  eastern  volcanic  district 
covers  an  area  at  least  eighty  geographical  miles  in  diameter. 
On  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  evidences 
of  eruptive  activity  occupy  a  still  wider  space.  The  area 
begins  on  the  south,  about  lat.  83^  48^,  and  embraces  two 
north  and  south  ranges — ^that  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
which  is  cut  through  by  the  Pass  of  Lulii,  and  a  more  western 
division,  called  Sierra  di  San  Francisco.  The  first  has  one 
conical  mountain,  Mount  Taylor,  12,256  feet  high,  whence 
radiate  vast  lava-streams,  stretching  to  great  distances  from 
the  base  of  the  volcano  in  barren  fields  of  lava  covered  with 
scorias  and  pumice«    About  seventy  miles  to  the  west  of  Lufii 
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rises  the  other  lofty  yolcaxiic  ridge  of  San  Francisco,  the  highest 
peak  of  which  is  estimated  at  16^000  feet.  It  has  a  great 
summit-crater,  stmromided  with  vast  cuirents  of  greenstone, 
basalt,  trachyte,  obsidian,  and  their  conglomerates.  Several 
other  mountains  of  the  same  character  oontinae  the  range 
northwards;  and  the  volcanic  territory  extends  on  the  west 
of  the  Great  Colorado  Eiver  in  lat.  84°  25'  N.,  where  many 
extinct  cones  and  open  craters  can  be  recognized  near  the 
Soda  Lake. 

Forth^  to  the  west,  and  also  500  miles  to  the  north,  about 
the  forty-third  parallel  of  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians 
of  110°  and  112°  W.,  north  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  occurs 
a  vast  volcanic  group,  consisting  of  FremowPs  Peak  (18,568 
feet),  the  '  Three  Mountains/  and  the '  Trois  Tetons/  of  nearly 
equal  height.  They  are  conical  peaks,  surrounded  with 
wide-spread  banks  and  fields  of  black  lava,  with  scoriaceous 
surfaces,  and  therefore  belonging  to  a  recent  eruptive  era, 
though  now  seemingly  extinct. 

All  the  volcanic  mountains  of  this  main  axial  range  of  North 
America  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  distance  (from  500 
to  600  miles)  from  the  nearest  sea.  But  besides  these,  several 
lines  of  volcanic  openings  run  parallel  with  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains, nearer  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  peninsula  of 
Old  California  itself  is  believed  to  be  in  great  part  of  volcanic 
formation.  Three  high  peaks,  called  respectively  Loretto,  Gt- 
gantas,  and  La  Vergine,  are  particularly  mentioned  as  of  this 
character.  Mr.  Famham  describes  the  whole  peninsula  as  ''  a 
pile  of  volcanic  ashes,  scorise,  and  lava,  almost  destitute  of  vege- 
tation.'' So  also  is  the  continuation  northwards  of  this  chain, 
called  the  Coast  Range,  or  Sierra  Nevctda,  up  to  the  latitude  of 
San  Francisco,  where  is  the  Monte  del  DicAlo,  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, 3672  feet  high,  and  further  north,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento,  a  wide  trachytic  crater,  called  iSoiid  Sacramento  Butt. 
Yet  more  to  the  north,  about  the  source  of  that  river,  iAndShasty 
Mountains,  whose  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
are  composed  of  basaltic  lavas ;  and  yet  further,  in  Oregon, 
the  Cascade  Mountains  contain  several  peaks,  equally  snow- 
oovered,  and  rising  to  heights  of  15,000  and  16,000  feet,  which 
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we  known  to  be  (^volcanic  nature,  aome  being  still  active. 
Humboldt  gives  the  following  list  of  these,  commencing,  in 
lat  42"="  8(y,  with  M&Mt  PUt,  9569  feet  high ;  Mount  Jeffer^ 
wan  or  Yanoouver,  lat.  44°  35'  (15,700  feet),  a  conical  monn- 
tain;  Mount  Hood,  45°  IV,  certainly  an  extinct  volcano, 
covered  with  cellular  lava.  This  and  the  adjoining.  Mount 
St.  Helen\  are  nearly  16,000  feet  high.  Saddle  BUI,  S.S.E. 
of  Astoria,  has  a  wide  crater.  Mount  St.  Helen's  continually 
sends  forth  smoke  from  its  crater:  it  is  of  a  very  regular 
conical  figure,' but  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  In  1842  an 
eruption  took  place,  which  spread  ashes  and  pumice  to  a 
great  distance  over  the  surrounding  country.  Mount  Adams, 
46°  18',  almost  due  east  of  St.  Helen's,  and  112  miles  finom 
the  coast,  not  now  in  activity.  Mount  Beiffuier,  46°  48',  a 
still  burning  volcano,  12,280  feet  high,  in  violent  eruption  in 
1841  and  1848.  Mount  Olympus,  4tT  W,  south  of  the  Strait 
of  San  Juan  de  Fuca ;  and  to  the  east  Mount  Baker,  48^  48' 
(10,700  feet),  a  great  and  stdll  active  volcano,  of  very  regular 
conical  form,  which  forms  an  imposing  feature  in  the  scenery 
of  the  straits  Quitting  the  Coast  Range  for  the  interior,  we 
find  the  Pyramid  Mountain,  Mount  Broum  (16,000  feet),  and 
Mount  Hooker  (16,780),  52°  25',— lofty  volcanic  mountains 
of  trachyte,  in  British  Columbia,  rising  upon  the  main  cen- 
tral ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Columbia  River,  and  at  distances  of  more  than  800  miles 
from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  There  is  reason  to  believe  in 
a  great  development  of  volcanic  formations  about  this  point 
Between  this  range  and  Eraser's  River,  the  Black  Moun* 
tain  is  the  centre  of  another  volcanic  district.  Indeed, ''  the 
great  Columbian  desert-plain,''  says  Mr.  Hector  ( Joum.  GeoL 
Soc.  1861),  ''  is  occupied  over  almost  its  whole  vast  surbce  by 
a  series  of  horizontal  basaltic  lava-flows,  without  any  moun- 
tains or  peaks  near,  to  which  their  origin  can  be  referred. 
The  plain  is  cut  up  by  chasms  500  to  600  feet  deep,  the  sides 
of  which  expose  stratum  after  stratum  of  thin  lavas  inter- 
calated with  softer  tuff-beds.  The  lava-beds  have  often  a 
columnar  structure.  There  are  depressions  in  the  plain  occu- 
pied by  lakes,  which,  possibly,  mark  the  position  of  ancient 
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craters.  At  some  points  limestone  with  tertiary  fossiU  jin- 
derlies  these  basalts.  The  Columbia  River  flows  for  a  great 
distance  through  an  enormous  chasm  in  these  strata  of  lava 
and  tuff,  giving  rise  to  the  most  wonderful  scenery .'' 

The  Volcanic  Coast  Bange  is  believed  to  be  prolonged  north- 
wards, and  the  adjoining  islands  are  probably  of  the  same 
character.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  progress  of  settlement 
in  this  new  territory  will  before  long  afford  us  some  more 
certain  knowledge  of  its  geological  structure.  The  small  island 
called  Lazarus,  near  Sitka,  lat.  57^  3'  N.,  has  a  volcano  called 
Mount  Edgecumbe^  8040  feet  high,  which  was  seen  in  violent 
eruption  in  1796,  when  it  discharged  abundance  of  pumice. 
In  1806  it  was  found  to  have  a  lake  within  its  crater,  then 
tranquiL  Hot-springs  break  out  from  granite  in  the  vicinity. 
Mount  Fairweather,  lat.  58°  45',  14,610  feet  high,  is  covered 
with  pumice,  and  is  said  to  be  in  frequent  activity.  In  Cook's 
Inlet,  60^  08^,  there  is  an  active  volcano,  according  to  Wrangd, 
12,064  feet  high;  and  Mount  EUas,  60°  17'  (18,000  feet),  has 
been  certainly  seen  in  frequent  eruption.  Another  is  reported 
to  be  seen  occasionally  in  activity  very  far  inland,  about  lat.  62^. 

On  the  whole,  enough  is  known  of  this  scarcely  explored 
region  to  assure  us  that  volcanic  agency  has  been  and  still  is 
largely  developed  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  North 
America  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  sea,  the  trains  of 
habitually  eruptive  vents  generally  having  aN.W.-S.E.  direc- 
tion, parallel  to  the  main  western  axis  or  spine  of  the  Con- 
tinent* 

About  the  parallel  of  60^,  where  Mount  Elias  marks  the 
boundary  between  British  and  Russian  America,  the  Coast 
Range,  which  had  hitherto  been  trending  more  and  more  west- 
wards from  its  general  N.N.E.  course,  turns  suddenly  roimd  to 
the  S.E.,  forming  the  lengthened  peninsula  of  Alashka,  which 
is  continued  in  the  curving  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean — there,  however, 
narrowed  to  less  than  15  degrees  of  longitude.  We  possess  no 
detailed  accounts  of  the  structure  of  this  remarkable  chain 
(960  miles  long)  of  peaks  of  so  many  submarine  mountains; 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  greater  number,  if  not  all,  are  of 
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yoleanic  origin.  Upwards  of  thirty-four  distinct  eminences, 
it  is  said,  have  been  seen  tn  activity  within  recent  historic 
times.  Beginning  on  the  eastern  or  American  side,  two  yol- 
canos  are  reported  in  the  peninsohi  itself  of  Alashka, — one  of 
them,  Ilanutn,  a  peak  1 1,600  feet  high.  The  island  of  St.  Paul, 
in  Behring's  Sea,  is  entirely  volcanic,  with  much  recent  lava 
and  pumice.  The  adjoining  island  of  St.  Crtorge  is,  however^, 
said  to  be  granitic.  On  the  island  of  Unalashka  a  volcano 
occurs,  called  Matvschkin  (5474  feet  high);  its  trachytic  lava- 
rock  contains  much  hornblende  and  black  pitchstcme-porphyry . 
Near  to  the  north  point  of  Unimak,  in  May  1796,  a  submarine 
eruption,  described  by  Kotaebue,  produced  an  insular  volcano 
which  continued  in  eruption  for  eight  years.  It  had  grown 
in  1819  to  be  about  sixteen  nules  in  circuit  and  2200  feet 
high.  Unimak  is  the  loftiest  of  all  the  volcanos  of  this  group, 
being  8076  feet  high.  Atcha,  one  of  the  Andrejanowski 
Islands,  has  three  smoking  vents ;  and  in  the  island  of  Tana^a 
is  a  very  large  volcano.  Attou,  further  east,  continues  the 
chain,  though  at  a  considerable  interval  Behring's  Isle  forms 
the  last  link  of  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Isles  towards  the 
Asiatic  side.  Its  direction,  if  prolonged,  would  cut  the  main 
axis  of  the  Kamtschatkan  peninsula  nearly  at  right  angles, 
which  itsdf,  through  its  length,  is  believed  to  consist  of  a 
range  of  volcanic  heights. 

We  have  here  therefore  another  and  most  striking  example 
of  a  transverse  volcanic  fissure  meeting  at  right  angles,  or 
nearly  so,  not  one  only,  but  two  others  of  the  same  character. 
The  line  of  Kamtschatkan  volcanos  extends  northwards  of  the 
point  at  which  that  of  the  Aleutian  chain  appears  to  cut  it, 
which  would  be  about  Cape  Kamtschatka,  in  lat.  56^.  At 
this  precise  point,  however,  there  is  to  be  seen  a  remarkable 
group  of  volcanos : — Krestowik  (in  lat.  66^  4^).  Klutchewik 
(16,500  feet  high),  which  was  violently  eruptive  firom  1726  to 
1731,  and  again  in  1767  and  1795.  In  1825,  Erman  was  an 
eye-witness  on  the  11th  of  September  to  the  eruption  of 
glowing  stones,  ashes,  and  vapour  from  its  summit,  while,  fiur 
below,  ^  considerable  stream  of  lava  poured  forth  from  a£ssure 
on  its  western  declivity :  its  lava  is  trachytic,  and  rich  in 
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obsidian.  Uschinskaja  Sqpka  ($.  e.  conical  peak)^  lat.  66°,  is 
nearly  connected  with  Elutchewsk.  TolbatscM,  S.  lat.  65^  51' 
(8313  feet),  discharges  at  intervals  smoke  and  ash  from  tre^ 
quently  shifting  vents.  Schiwelatsch,  to  the  north  of  this 
group,  66°  4(/  (10,544  feet),  has  two  summits*  Its  crater  was 
smoking  when  visited  by  Erman  in  1829.  Great  eruptions  took 
place  from  it  in  1739  and  between  1790  and  1810  :  on  the  last 
occasion  large  rocky  fragments  were  ejected.  In  February 
1854  an  eruption  began,  and  continued  for  some  months,  which 
produced  torrents  of  lava,  and  destroyed  the  northern  summit 
of  the  mountain  (C.  vonDittmar) .  Three  or  four  other  volcanos 
are  spoken  of  at  no  great  distance  from  this,  all  more  or  less 
active.  On  the  north-west,  in  57°  20^,  in  the  central  range  of 
the  peninsula,  on  the  Baidar  Plains,  is  to  be  seen  a  very 
ancient  crater,  about  a  league  in  diameter,  at  a  distance  from 
any  conical  mountain,  from  a  fissure  in  the  floor  of  which  lava 
and  vesicular  scoriae  of  a  brick-red  colour  had  been  ^upted 
in  abundance.  Still  frurther  north  is  a  circular  crateriform 
lake,  about  fifteen  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  the 
Palan  Mountains.  Southward  of  Elutchewsk  is  a  group  of 
high  volcanic  peaks  surrounding  another  large  elliptical  lake* 
basin,  called  Eranosk.  Both  of  these  are  probably  wide 
crater-lakes  of  the  character  of  those  which  were  described  in 
Mexico,  the  Lakes  Bolsena  and  Bracdano  in  Italy,  &c. 

Further  south,  in  53°  32',  we  come  to  Jupanowa  (9055 
feet),  having  a  truncated  summit  sending  forth  continual 
smoke.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  these  '  smoking '  moun- 
tains may  be  in  the  condition  of  solfataras.  Koriatskaja, 
53°  19^  (height  11,210  feet),  rich  in  obsidian,  which  the  natives 
used  till  lately  to  point  their  arrows.  Awatska,  53^  17' 
(8910  feet  high),  was  in  violent  eruption  in  1837.  Messrs. 
Postel  and  Lenz,  who  visited  it  in  the  following  year,  describe 
a  vast  current  of  trachytic  lava  as  having  descended  from  the 
rim  of  the  great  crater,  and  now  projecting  like  a  massive 
buttress  from  the  flank  of  the  mountain.  At  the  base  it 
spreads  out  in  a  high  platform,  from  the  surface  of  which, 
covered  by  a  thick  bed  of  ashes,  rise  numerous  conical  knolls 
averaging  10  feet  high,  evolving  at  the  time  of    heir  visit 
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streams  of  hot  yapoun  with  ah  odour  of  snlplmietted  hydro- 
gen ;  thus  presenting  a  perfect  parallel  to  the  homita$  of  the 
Malpais  of  Jorollo  as  seen  by  Humboldt  at  the  time  of  his 
yisit  to  that  volcano,  twenty  years  after  its  eruption.  Some 
six  or  seven  other  lofty  volcanic  cones  follow  in  a  string 
along  the  eastern  -coast^line  down  to  the  last,  OpaUnskaja 
Sopka,  just  above  Cape  Lopatka,  the  southern  point  of  the 
peninsula,  which  was  exceedingly  active  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
century.  It  overhangs  on  the  north  another  large  oval  lake, 
of  about  the  size  of  the  two  already  mentioned.  There  are 
likewise  three  or  four  peaks,  some  always  smoking,  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  peninsula.  In  all,  no  less  than  fourteen 
active  volcanos  have  been  reckoned  in  the  entire  length  of 
the  peninsula  of  420  geographical  miles;  and  it  would  seem 
probable  that  at  least  an  equal  number  of  mountains  of  vol* 
oanic  origin  might  be  counted,  now  extinct,  or,  perhaps,  only 
dormaift. 

Kurile  Isles, — Immediately  to  the  south  of  Cape  Lopatka^ 
the  first  island  of  the  Kurile  Oroup,  Paramouchir,  contains 
an  active  volcano.  Another,  Akndy  somewhat  to  the  east, 
but  in  the  prolongation  of  the  line  of  more  easterly  volcanos  of 
Kamtschatka,  above  12,000  feet  high,  was  in  violent  eruption 
in  1770  and  1793.  The  other  islands  of  the  Kurile  chain, 
extending  720  miles  in  length  (evidently  the  summits  of  a 
train  of  volcanic  mountains  rising  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean),  are  said  to  show  eight  or  nine  vents,  more  or  less 
in  activity.  Next  follow,  in  continuation  of  the  same  remark- 
able line  of  habitually  eruptive  volcanos,  those  of  Jesso,  and 
the  other  islands  of  the  Japanese  group. 

The  first  {Jesso)  is  as  yet  but  littie  known  to  Europeans. 
At  its  north-eastern  angle  an  insular  volcanic  peak  {U Angle) 
rises  firom  the  sea  to  the  height  of  5350  feet.  And  the  main 
island  is  believed  to  be  intersected  by  a  range  of  volcanos 
bora  the  Northern  Cape  to  Volcano  Bay  in  the  south-east, 
which  is  bordered  on  either  side  by  two  lofty  and  active 
cones.  Indeed,  Siebold  counts  no  less  than  seventeen  conical 
mountains  in  the  entire  length  of  the  island,  all  supposed  to 
be  of  volcanic  character.     One  is  called  by  the  Japanese 
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Usuga-talee,  or  Mortar  Mountain,  from  its  deep  crater.    This 
and  Kajo-fiori  are  still  burning. 

In  the  other  great  islands  of  Jcspan  six  yolcanos  are  recorded 
as  eruptive  by  the  local  historians,  two  in  Niphon^  and  five  in 
Kwna,  Besides  these,  however,  a  range  of  conical  moun- 
tains threads  the  entire  length  of  the  three  islands,  many  of 
which  are  characterized  by  dearly-marked  craters,  and  are 
unquestionably  volcanic.  In  Niphon  nine  such  are  enume- 
rated, productive  of  trachytic  lavas ;  two  of  them  are  estimated 
at  above  12,000  feet  in  height. 

The  known  active  volcanos  are,  beginning  at  the  north, 
Jdk^amaf  lat.  41^  20^,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Ni- 
phon ;  another  of  the  same  name  (probably  it  is  Japanese  for 
'  burning  mountain  *)  in  lat.  36°  38'.  Assamqfama,  north-west 
of  Jeddo,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  lat.  86P  22f,  which  was 
in  violent  and  destructive  eruption  in  1783,  and  has  ever 
since  been  permanently  active.  Punyama,  lat.  85°  18'  (12,443 
feet  high),  a  beautifully  regular  cone,  truncated  only  near  the 
top,  where  is  an  oval  crater  measuring  about  1600  yards  by 
600,  and  350  in  depth.  The  mountain  is  an  object  to  the 
Japanese  of  great  veneration  and  frequent  visits.  It  is  re- 
ported by  their  chronicles  to  have  been  first  formed  by  a  fierce 
eruption  in  the  year  286  b.c.  Its  historically-known,  erup- 
tions took  place  in  799,  868,  987,  1032,  and  1707  a.d.,  since 
which  last  date  the  volcano  has  been  in  repose.  No  doubt 
the  summit-crater  dates  from  the  last  outbreak. 

In  the  island  of  Knuiu  are  counted  as  active  volcanos^ 
Wufuen,  82®  4'  (4110  feet),  tremendously  eruptive  in  1793, 
when  58,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  The 
summit  of  the  mountain  'fell  in' — ^more  probably  was  blown 
off.  Asoyama,  82°  45'  (both  to  the  E.S.E.  of  Nag^aki) ;  Kiri- 
rima^  81°  45' ;  Mitake,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Kagosima ;  and 
Ounga,  on  the  west  coast,  S.  of  Nagasaki. 

In  addition  to  these,  European  navigators  have  observed 
several  islands  adjoining  the  larger,  with  smoking  peaks  and 
craters :  viz.  Iwosima  (or  Sulphur  Island),  south  of  Kiusiu,  in 
Van  Diemen's  Strait,  lat.  80°  48',  2866  feet  high ;  Ohosima, 
lat.  84°  42',  long.  139°  26'  W.,  from  which  Broughton,  in 
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1797,  saw  smoke  ruing  from  a  crater  which  had  been  re- 
cently in  eruption.  A  range  of  volcanic  islands,  according  to 
Postd,  runs  southwards  firom  Ohofdma  to  Fatsi  Sjo  (33^  6^), 
and  thence  to  Bonin  Islands  (26°  SO"  N.),  more  than  12  degrees 
to  the  eastward.  The  chains  of  the  Marianne  and  Caroline 
Isles,  stiU  further  south,  which  are  likewise  volcanic,  appear 
to  be  the  prolongation  of  this  line. 

On  the  continental  side  of  the  Japan  Sea,  in  the  peninsula 
of  Corea,  no  volcanos  are  known ;  thejr  seem  to  be  confined 
to  the  adjoining  islands.  That  of  Quelpaertz  shows  several 
conical  peaks  indicative  of  volcanic  origin;  and  an  island- 
volcano  on  the  coast  of  Corea,  Tsinmara,  jb  said  to  have 
risen  from  the  sea  in  the  year  1007. 

The  volcanic  train  of  the  Kuriles  and  Japanese  Islands  is 
continued  southwards  through  a  string  of  small  islands  to  the 
Loochoo  Ghroup,  and  thence  to  the  great  island  of  Formosa, 
where,  in  lat.  24°,  near  the  east*  coast,  Lieutenant  Boyle  ob- 
served in  1853  an  eruption  from  the  sea.  Among  the  smaller 
islands  of  the  chain,  Suwasesima,  in  29^  39^,  was  seen  in  active 
eruption  by  Captain  Belcher:  its  height  is  2803  feet.  Captain 
Basil  Hall  describes  it  as  having  a  crater  in  the  state  of  a 
solfatara.  Its  steep  sides  are  formed  of  beds  intersected  by 
dykes. 

In  Formosa  itself  a  high  chain  of  mountains  ranges  centrally 
through  the  island,  which  are  probably  volcanic,  since  abun- 
dance of  salt  and  sulphur  are  met  with,  and  hot-springs; 
flames  are  also  said  to  rise  out  of  some  of  the  lakes  and  from 
the  ground.  Tradition  indeed  speaks  of  some  of  these  moun- 
tains as  having  been  eruptive.  Two  volcanos  are  described 
by  M.  Stanislaus  Julien  in  the  'Comptes  Bendus'  for  1840. 

Some  of  the  lesser  islands  which  connect  Formosa  with  the 
PhiUppinea  have  been  seen  in  eruption.  In  this  latter  group  no 
less  than  nineteen  lofty  insulated  conical  mountains,  all  called 
in  the  country  'volcanes,'  are  enumerated  by  Yon  Buch. 

In  Luzon  or  Manilla,  the  most  northern  island,  the  largest 
volcano  is  Mayon.  It  is  described  as  perfectiy  conical,  8200 
feet  high,  and  as  constantiy  sending  out  a  column  of  vapour 
from  its  summit,  and  sometimes  flames  (projected  scoriae) :  its 
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detonations  are  heard  at  great  distances.  The  surrounding 
country  is  covered  with  its  ejections.  An  eruption  in  1767 
lasted  ten  days^  and  poured  forth  a  destructive  river  of  lava  for 
two  months^  followed  by  enormous  deluges  of  water,  which 
devastated  the  country  and  destroyed  several  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Mayon  was  also  in  eruption  in  1800,  and  again  in  1814. 

Another  volcano  in  Luzon  is  that  of  Taal — an  island  within 
a  lake,  containing  within  its  crater  (two  miles  in  diameter) 
another  lake,  from  which  rises  another  conical  volcano.  The 
cliffs  encircling  the  crater  are  described  by  Lopez  as  from  900 
to  1200  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
millions  of  jets  of  inflamed  (hydrogen)  gas  issued  from  their 
crevices.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  impregnated  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  1716  a  terrific  eruption  took  place  from 
Taal,  and  in  1754  one  still  more  violent.  The  detonations  of 
the  volcano  were  heard  at  a  distance  of  300  leagues.  The 
explosions  were  terrific,  and  lasted  ten  days,  producing  dark- 
ness from  the  clouds  of  ejected  ashes,  which  covered  the  roofe 
of  houses  at  Manilla,  twenty  leagues  distant.  Li  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  mountain  rocks  of  large  size  were 
thrown  up,  and  streams  of  sulpkur  and  bitumen  overran  the 
district  of  Bongbong.  The  alligators  and  fish  in  the  adjoining 
river  were  destroyed  in  vast  numbers. 

No  less  than  eleven  volcanos  are  said  to  be  ranged  in  a 
line  along  the  narrow  peninsula  of  Camarines,  the  south-east 
extremity  of  this  island  (Luzon).  One  of  them,  8200  feet 
high,  was  in  violent  eruption  in  1800  and  in  1814.  In  the 
little  island  of  Mindaro,  opposite  to  Manilla,  is  a  volcano  in 
never-ceasing  activity. 

In  the  island  of  Mindanao,  the  most  southern  of  the  larger 
Philippines,  at  Bukayan,  is  a  volcano  which  was  in  eruption 
in  1640,  and  flung  out  large  masses  of  rock  to  a  distance  of 
two  leagues.  The  ashes  fell  throughout  the  Moluccas  and 
Borneo.  Dense  darkness  covered  the  nearer  islands.  The 
mountain  whence  the  explosions  proceeded  disappeared,  and  a 
lake  was  formed  in  its  place  (a  crater-lake),  the  waters  of 
which  were  long  white  with  ashes.  (Bowring's  '  Philippine 
Isles,'  1861.) 
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ThiB  large  island^  Mindanao,  it  will  be  observed,  has  a 
forked  shape,  throwing  out  two  great  promontories,  one  to 
the  south,  the  other  to  the  south-east ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  great  yolcanic  chain  or  fissure  is  here  divaricated, 
and  branches  off  in  these  two  several  directions :  the  south- 
eastern threading  the  Sooloo  chain  into  Borneo ;  the  southern 
ranging  through  that  of  Sangir  and  Sioao  (both  volcanos 
recently  in  eruption),  across  Banka  Strait,  to  the  north-east 
extremity  of  Celebes. 

The  long-extended  group  of  the  Sooloo  Islets,  probably 
fuUy  a  hundred  in  number,  which  connects  Mindanao  with 
Borneo,  is  partly  volcanic,  partly  composed  of  coral-ree&. 

In  Borneo  itself  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  any  active 
volcano ;  we  are,  indeed,  only  acquainted  with  some  narrow 
strips  of  its  coast;  nor  are  its  loftiest  mountains  supposed  to 
be  volcanic  Rajah  Brooke,  however,  mentions  a  mountain 
in'  Sarawak  as  bearing  the  name  of  Goommg  Afi  ('fire- 
mountain  '  in  Malay),  and  as  surrounded  with  scorue — ^without 
doubt,  therefore,  of  volcanic  origin. 

The  other  or  eastern  branch  of  the  volcanic  train  would 
seem  to  range  through  Celebes,  in  which  Dr.  Junghuhn  counts 
eleven  active  volcanos,  in  a  line  pointing  due  south  towards 
Flores,  where  it  would  meet  and  cross  another  train  of  the 
same  character,  which,  diverging  from  the  north  of  Celebes, 
passes  with  a  sweeping  curve  through  Tidore  and  Temate 
(both  volcanos)  into  the  Moluccas,  Ceram,  and  Amboyna 
(sending  off  also  another  branch  to  the  coast  of  New  Guinea^ 
where  Dampier  saw  a  volcano),  until  it  falls  into  the  due  east 
and  west  train  of  Timor,  Mores,  Sumbawa,  Java,  and  the  inter- 
mediate islands  of  this  remarkable  linear  range. 

Six  volcanos  are  said  to  range  close  together  along  the 
narrow  peninsula  of  Mucado^  in  the  north-east  of  Celebes. 
The  island  of  TenuUe,  to  the  west  of  the  larger  island  of 
Gilolo,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  consists  of  a  volcanic  cone  (5755 
feet  high),  whence  violent  eruptions  broke  out  from  1608  to 
1678,  and  again  firom  1838  to  1849,  after  an  interval  of  a 
century  and  a  half  of  quiescence.  Another  volcano  opened 
on  the  west  side  of  Gilolo  in  1673,  and  threw  up  immense 
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quantities  of  pumice.  Amboyna  is  wholly  volcanic ;  it  had  a 
fearful  eruption  in  1694,  and  another  in  1820 ;  it  now  emits 
sulphureous  vapours  and  eruptions  of  hot  mud.  The  island 
of  Sorea,  the  most  southern  of  the  Moluccas,  was  entirely 
desolated  in  1698  by  an  eruption,  having  been  previously  very 
fertile,  populous,  and  well  cultivated.  The  bulk  of  the  moun- 
tain was  destroyed,  and  a  lake  of  incandescent  lava  took  its 
place.  In  that  of  Machian,  in  1646,  a  lofty  volcanic  moun- 
tain  was  rent  in  two  fix»m  top  to  bottom  by  a  violent  eruption. 
The  little  island  of  Banda,  or  Croonung  Jipi,  south  of  Ceram, 
1800  feet  high,  was  always  bummg  from  1586  to  1824.  The 
great  peak  of  Timor  once  served,  like  Stromboli,  as  a  light- 
house to  mariners,  being,  firom  its  vast  height,  visible  at  a 
distance  of  800  miles.  In  1638  a  prodigious  eruption  blew 
off  the  greater  part  of  the  cone  and  replaced  it  by  a  large 
lake.  It  will  be  remarked  that  this  is  an  event  of  frequent 
occurrence  among  the  powerful  volcanos  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  On  the  small  island  of  Pulu  Baiu,  north  of  Mores,  a 
volcano  in  1850  was  seen  to  pour  down  a  glowing  stream  of 
lava  upon  the  sea-beach. 

Indeed  volcanic  activity  is  so  rife  in  this  Archipelago,  that 
Dr.  Junghuhn  reckons,  from  actual  enumeration  within  the 
wreaths  of  islands  surrounding  the  great  continental  mass  of 
Borneo,  no  less  than  109  lofty  fire-emitting  mountains  and 
ten  mud-volcanos,  all  in  activity  at  present. 

The  large  island  of  Flore$  contains  at  least  three  active 
volcanos.  Sumbawa  is  noted  for  an  eruption  of  paroxysmal 
violence  which  took  place  from  the  mountain  of  Tomboro  in 
1815,  of  which  we  have  an  authentic  account  from  Sir  Stam- 
ford Baffles.  It  commenced  on  the  5th  of  April  with  detona- 
tions which  were  heard  at  Sumatra,  nearly  1000  miles  off  in  a 
straight  line,  and  were  mistaken  there  for  the  firing  of  artil- 
lery. Three  distinct  columns  of  flame  (red-hot  scoriae)  were 
seen  to  rise  from  the  mountain  to  a  vast  height,  and  its 
whole  surface  soon  appeared  as  if  covered  with  fiery  lava- 
streams,  which  spread  to  great  distances  on  all  sides ;  stdnes 
fell  for  miles  around — many  as  large  as  a  man's  head ;  and  the 
black  fragmentary  matter  carried  into  the  air  caused  total 
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darkness.  A  whirlwind  is  said  to  have  accompanied  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eruption^  by  which  the  roo&  of  houses, 
trees^  and  even  men  and  horses  were  carried  into  the  air. 
The  shore  about  the  town  of  Tomboro  sank  permanently  to  a 
depth  of  eighteen  feet.  The  explosions  lasted  thirty-four  days. 
The  abundance  of  ashes  ejected  was  such  as  to  cause  com- 
plete darkness  at  mid-day  in  Java,  300  miles  distant^  and  they 
covered  the  ground  and  roo&  of  houses  there  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches.  In  Sumbawa  itself  the  part  of  the  island 
adjoining  the  mountain  was  entirely  desolated^  all  the  houses 
destroyed^  with  12,000  inhabitants,  and  the  trees  and  herbage 
overwhelmed  to  a  great  depth  by  pumice  and  ash.  At  Bima, 
forty  miles  distant  from  the  volcano,  the  weight  of  these  £Edlen 
matters  was  so  great  as  to  break  in  the  roofs  of  houses.  The 
floating  pumice  upon  the  sea  around  formed  a  layer  two  feet 
thick,  through  which  vessels  with  difficulty  forced  their  way. 
(Baffles's  '  Java,'  vol.  i.  p.  28.)  It  is  evident  that  the  void  left 
in  the  mountain  by  the  abstraction  of  so  much  matter  will 
account  for  a  crater  of  the  largest  known  area.  (See  pp.  171 
&  204.)  Sumbawa  is  connected  with  Java  through  the  island 
of  Lombok,  in  which  rises  one  volcanic  mountain,  7600  feet 
high,  and  another,  BaU,  which  was  in  eruption  in  1803. 

The  single  island  of  Java  contains  a  larger  number  of  active 
volcanos  than  any  other  district  of  equal  extent  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  them  in  great  part  to 
Dr.  Horsfield,  who  accompanied  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  during 
his  residence  in  the  island,  and  more  recently  to  Dr.  Jung- 
huhn,  who  spent  twelve  years  there  in  the  examination  of  its 
natural  phenomena.  The  latter  author  measured  and  de- 
scribes no  less  than  forty-five  volcanic  cones,  which  range 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  island,  composing  its  axial 
heights.  About  half  of  these,  twenty-eight  in  number,  are 
still  in  activity,  that  is,  in  continual  or  occasional  eruption. 
They  are  generally  far  inferior  in  elevation  to  the  great  conical 
volcanos  of  Central  and  South  America,  but  are  yet  of  im- 
posing height  and  magnitude.  The  highest,  Crumtnff  Semera, 
was  ascended  by  Junghuhn  in  1844,  and  rises  12,235  feet 
above  the  sea.     Four  others  are  between  10,727  and  11,116 
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feet,  and  seyen  between  9000  and  10,000  feet  high.  The 
largest  known  crater  on  any  of  these  mountains  is  that  of 
Gunung  Tengger  (8700  feet  high).  It  is  1866  feet  deep  from 
the  ridge  of  the  sorromiding  escarpment,  and  three  and  a  half 
miles  in  diameter.  In  its  centre  rise  fomr  small  cones,  each 
with  its  crater,  and  all  burning  except  one,  called  Bromo, 
which  has  a  lake  of  warm  and  sulphureous  water  in  its  in- 
terior.  It  was  visited  and  described  by  Professor  Jukes. 
Another  mountain,  Gunung  Boon,  10,180  feet  high,  has  a 
still  deeper  crater,  the  bottom  being  2400  feet  below  its  en- 
circling ridge,  and  the  sides  precipitous :  its  diameter  is  not 
quite  two  miles.  The  view  into  this  crater  is  described  as 
awfuUy  grand.  According  to  Junghuhti,  tlie  active  cones  and 
craters  of  the  island  are  surrounded  by  old  crater-walls — 
sometimes  by  a  double  enceinte,  the  outer  one  being  five  or 
six  miles  in  diameter. 

The  most  destructive  eruption  on  record  of  the  Javanese 
volcanos  took  place  in  1772,  from  the  mountain  (or  Gunung) 
called  Papandayang  (7034  feet  high).  At  the  same  moment 
two  other  volcanos  of  the  same  island,  situated  respectively 
184  and  352  geographical  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Pa- 
pandayang, also  broke  out,  although  several  intervening  vol- 
canic cones  of  the  chain  remained  undisturbed.  This  fact, 
and  some  other  parallel  ones  that  might  be  quoted,  indi- 
cates the  complex  character  of  the  communication  or  con- 
nexion which  must  exist  between  the  eruptive  fissures  through 
which  the  volcanic  matter  finds  its  way.  Humboldt,  in  re- 
ference to  this,  very  justly  recalls  the  fact,  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th  February,  1797,  when  a  dreadful  earthquake  de- 
stroyed the  town  of  Riobamba,  at  the  foot  of  Cotopaxi  and 
Tunguragua,  neither  of  those  volcanos  seemed  to  be  influenced 
by  the  commotion,  although  that  of  Paste,  at  the  distance  of 
120  miles,  showed  its  sympathy  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  its 
habitual  column  of  vapour.  Probably  the  superficial  crust 
is  penetrated  by  a  network  of  fissures,  some  reaching  to  far 
greater  depths  than  others — some  firmly  sealed  up  by  con- 
solidated lava — others  empty,  or  in  which  the  filling  is  still 
fluid,  and  therefore  more  yielding.  (See  pp.  272-5.) 

2h 
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The  great  eraption  of  Papandayang  has  been  often  quoted 
as  affording  an  instance  of  the  engulfment  of  the  summit  of 
a  volcanic  mountain,  and  its  giving  place  to  a  lake  or  low 
plain.  Dr.  Junghuhn  refutes  this  misrepresentation,  and  de- 
scribes the  occurrence  to  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  of  the 
character  which  in  the  body  of  this  work  I  have  represented 
as  the  ordinary  and  normal  result  of  a  great  paroxysmal  erup- 
tion from  a  volcanic  cone,  namely  the  blowing  off  of  the  entire 
smnmit  by  long-continued  explosions,  and  the  scattering  of 
its  materials  in  fragments  over  the  surrounding  country — 
the  finer  and  lighter  or  more  triturated  particles  being  borne 
away  by  the  winds  to  enormous  distances  (see  p.  195).  The 
forty  villages  which,  with  their  inhabitants,  were  generally  re- 
ported as  having  been  ''  iwalhtaed  up  by  the  opening  ground,'* 
were,  on  the  contrary,  overwhelmed  by  these  fragmentary 
ejecta.  And  the  area  of  fifteen  miles  by  six,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  "  sunk  deep  into  the  earth,'^  is  the  hollow  left 
by  the  explosions  of  this  paroxysmal  eruption, — a  true  crater, 
in  short,  but  in  magnitude  comparable  to  the  very  largest  of 
those  whose  vast  dimensions  have  caused  many  geologists 
hitherto  to  question  their  explosive  origin. 

The  volcanos  of  Java  throw  up  prodigious  quantities  of  fine 
ash,  often  in  the  state  of  mud,  from  mixture  with  the  contents 
of  crater-lakes,  and  of  these  substances  the  external  slopes  of 
the  mountains  are  consequently  for  the  most  part  composed. 
They  are  hence  very  subject  to  erosion  by  tropical  torrents  of 
rain  acting  on  their  loose  or  soft  materials,  and  are  thus 
scored  deeply  on  all  sides  with  radiating  ravines  of  a  regularity 
compared  by  Junghuhn  to  the  depressions  between  the  sticks 
of  a  half-opened  umbrella.  When  the  summit  of  such  a  cone 
has  been  blown  off  by  an  explosive  paroxysm  (and  many  of  the 
cones  are  so  truncated),  the  upper  parts  of  these  ravines  form, 
of  course,  so  many  notches  cutting  into  the  sharp  ridge-rim  of 
the  crater  all  round  its  drcuit.  The  eruption  of  lava  is  spoken 
of  as  unfrequent  in  comparison  with  that  of  fine  ash  and  mud, 
which  hardens  into  a  kind  of  trass  or  Moya.  Dr.  H(Mrsfield, 
however,  describes,  upon  the  volcano  of  Gummg  GurUur,  fivQ 
great  streams  of  lava  which  flowed  from  its  summit  and  reached 
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to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  at  different  known  periods — ^the  last 
in  1800.  Three  other  yolcanos  are  also  mentioned  by  Jmig- 
hiihn  as  having  poured  forth  black  basaltic  laya-streams.  Pro- 
bably they  are  not  so  rare  as  is  supposed,  but  concealed  from 
view  by  the  abundance  of  ash  and  trass.  The  lavas  of  Java 
are  greystone  chiefly,  and  often  contain  much  leucite,  bearing 
a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  Vesuvius.  Th^e  are  dykes 
of  pitchstone.  Trachjrte  seems  rare,  but  composes  one  volcano 
called  7!&i :  it  is  a  mixture  of  glassy  felspar  and  hornblende. 
Pumice  and  obsidian,  as  we  might  expect,  are  to  be  seen  only 
in  this  locality.  Beds  of  basalt  or  greystone  are  met  with 
wherever  the  torrents  have  eaten  deeply  into  the  plains  at  the 
foot  of  the  volcanos,  and  are  sometimes  interbedded  with  tec- 
tiary  sedimentary  rocks.  These,  indeed,  compose  the  greater 
part  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  island,  especially  the  south- 
em  side. 

The  eruption  from  Ountur  in  1800  threw  out,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lava  already  mentioned,  a  vast  torrent  of  white, 
acid,  sulphureous  mud — the  contents,  no  doubt,  of  a  long- 
seething  solfatara — ^which  devastated  the  wide  surface  of  a 
previously  fertile  valley.  Sulphureous  vapours  are  abundant 
in  many  parts  of  the  island.  Mount  Idienne,  towards  the  east, 
has  a  crater-lake  of  acid  waters  surrounded  by  banks  of  pure 
sulphur.  The  river  that  issues  from  it  contains  no  fish.  Hot 
saline  springs  with  petroleum  are  frequent :  some  throw  up 
volumes  of  black  mud,  in  great  globular  bubbles,  20  or  80 
feet  high  (mud-volcanos).  One^vaUey  (probably  a  crater)  is 
called  the  Poison-valley  (Guevo  Upas),  from  the  fact  that 
every  living  thing  that  crosses  it  is  stifled  by  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  that  fills  its  hollow*  Bleached  bones  of  men  and  animals 
are  strewn  over  its  surfiice. 

Sumatra. — ^This  great  island  has  been  less  visited  by  natu- 
ralists than  Java,  with  which  it  is  continuous,  with  the  in- 
terval of  a  narrow  strait.  It  is  known,  however,  to  be  almost 
equally  volcanic.  Marsden  describes  four  active  volcanos  in 
its  principal  range.  One  called  Priamanff,  twenty  miles  inland 
from  Bencoolen,  emitted  continual  vapour  from  a  vent  one- 
fourth-way  down  from  the  summit.     It  was  obsen'cd  to  send 
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forth  flameB  (probaUy  red-hot  stones)  at  the  same  moment  at 
which  an  earthquake  was  felt.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
coifhect  the  occurrence  of  the  more  destructive  earthquakes 
with  the  quiescence  of  their  volcanos^  which  they  consequently 
rgoice  to  see  in  actiyity.  Gwumg  Dempo,  the  highest  moan- 
tain  in  the  idand  (12^000  feet),  almost  constantly  emits  Tapour. 
Hot-springs  are  frequent^  and  much  basaltic  rock  has  been 
observed.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  granite  is  found  in 
some  parts  of  the  island,  as  well  as  limestone  of  a  coralline 
origin,  especially  along  the  northern  coast. 

The  Nicobar  and  Andaman  Inks  appear  to  be  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  volcanic  range  of  Sumatra  northwards.  One  of 
the  latter.  Barren  Island,  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  199) 


Barren  Isbrnd,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

as  a  typical  example  of  an  insular  volcano,  consisting  of  an 
active  cone,  encircled  by  the  clifis  of  a  wide  anci^it  crater, 
into  which  the  sea  enters  by  a  breach.  The  explosions  of  this 
volcano  occur  regularly,  at  intervals  of  about  ten  nunutes. 
The  island  of  Narcandam  (13^  24/  N.),  north  of  this,  has  also 
shown  volcanic  activity.  It  is  a  cone  700  feet  high,  with 
streams  of  lava  visible  on  its  flanks. 

Another  island,  Chedooba  (18°4<y),  and  a  neighbouring 
one,  Rhamree  (19°),  near  the  coast  of  Amcan,  are  likewise 
volcanic.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  burst  into  violent  eruption 
in  Mardi  1839,  at  the  moment  that  the  neighbouring  penin- 
sula was  disturbed  by  a  tremendous  earthquake,  ranging  north 
and  south,  which  was  felt  in  the  Andaman  Isles  on  one  side, 
and  in  China  on  the  other.  Much  change  of  level  aj^tears 
also  to  be  going  on  upon  this  coast.  Certain  islands,  said  to 
have  existed  in  1654,  are  now  submei^ed ;  and  in  1843  a  new 
island  was  formed  off  the  coast  o{  Amcan.    Remarkable  hot- 
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springs^  as  well  as  inflammaUe  gases^  rise  from  the  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chittagong. 

Here  seems  to  terminate  (unless  the  future  exploration  of 
the  Burmese  territory  should  bring  to  light  its  further  con- 
tinuation towards  the  Himalayas  or  Hindostan)  the  most  re« 
markable  train  of  volcanic  yents  visible  upon  the  surface  of 
the  globe^  and  which  we  have  now  traced  through  60  degrees 
of  latitude^ — ^from  the  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka» 
beyond  the  point  where  it  meets  the  transverse  chain  of  the 
Aleutians^  threading  the  Kurile,  Japanese^  and  Loochoo  in- 
sular ranges,  almost  touching  the  coast  of  China  in  Formosa, 
then  stretching  due  south  through  the  Philippines,  whence 
several  loop-lines  appear  to  branch  ofP,  through  Borneo,  Ce- 
lebes, the  Moluccas,  and  New  Guinea,  in  sweeping  and  almost 
concentric  curves.  These  again  unite  on  the  south  in  the 
great  east  and  west  chain  of  almost  continuous  volcanic 
heights,  from  Timor  Laut,  through  Flores  and  Java,  bending 
once  more  northwards  in  Sumatra  and  tiie  Andamans.  The 
interior  of  this  grand  curvature  is  occupied  by  the  as  yet 
unexplored  great  peninsula  of  Cochin  China  and  island  of 
Borneo,  whose  rounded  coasts  repeat  it  with  parallel  concen- 
'tric  outlines — a  concordance  which  can  hardly  be  a  mere  acci- 
dent. It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  escape  the  conviction  that  the 
plutonic  elevation  of  the  axial  mass  of  this  great  southern 
embranchment  from  the  high  central  Asiatic  platform  had  the 
collateral  effect  of  rending  the  crust  of  the  earth,  at  some 
distance  around  it,  fix>m  east  to  west  by  south,  with  a  loop-like 
series  of  concentric  fissures,  which  allowed  the  extravasation 
of  the  subterranean  intumescent  lava  in  those  curved  ranges 
of  volcanic  apertures  we  have  been  lately  engaged  in  tracing. 
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From  the  island  of  Gilolo,  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of  the 
Moluccas,  it  has  been  already  noticed  that  another  train  of  vol* 
canic  vents  branches  off  towards  the  east,  ranging  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  where  more  than  one 
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volcano  haa  been  seen  in  active  eruption,  as  wdl  upon  iihe 
mainland  (of  which  but  littie  is  known)  asin  the  adjacent  islands. 
It  is  continued  through  New  Britain,  the  Solomon  group.  Queen 
Charlottes  I»le$,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  New  Caledonia,  and, 
though  with  a  considerable  interval,  still  further  southwards, 
into  New  ZeaJand.  Its  course  through  this  extended  curve 
holds  a  remarkable  parallelism  to  the  coast-line  of  Australia  at 
some  distance  to  the  west,  which  indeed  it  seems  to  embrace — 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  wreath  of  volcanic  islands  last 
described  embraces  that  of  Borneo.  The  islands  composing 
this  prolonged  chain  are  believed  to  be  almost  exdusively  of 
volcanic  origin ;  many  of  them  certainly  contain  active  vents. 
In  the  Solomon  Isles,  one,  called  Semo^a,  has  been  seen  in 
activity.  New  Caledonia  is  said  to  show  some  plutonic  rocks, 
together  with  carboniferous  and  other  sedimentary  strata,  but 
is  surrounded  by  basaltic  islands.  The  New  Hebrides  con- 
tain at  least  two  active  volcanos,  in  the  isles  Tanna  and  Abrim. 
Near  New  Britain  there  are  two  more.  MaUcolo,  in  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Isles,  shows  mueh  pumice.  New  Caledonia 
is  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  granitic ;  but  an  isle  called  Matthew^ s 
Rock,  S.E.  of  it,  1180  feet  high,  was  seen  in  eruption  in 
1828 ;  and  in  the  archipelago  of  Santa  Cms  are  two  known" 
volcanos,  Jlnahoro  and  a  smaller  one. 

New  Zealand  contains  several  active  volcanos,  and  a  con- 
siderable area  is  covered  by  the  products  of  very  recent  erup- 
tions. In  the  Northern  Isle,  Mowni  Egnwni  (8960  feet)— a 
truncated  cone,  with  a  smaller  ash-cone  on  its  summit — ^is 
occasionally  active :  its  mass  consists  of  clinkstone  lavas  and 
scorise.  So  likewise  are  Tongariro  (6200  feet),  in  the  centre  of 
the  widest  part  of  the  island,  and  AuapoAtt  (9000  feet),  rather 
more  to  the  south.  The  Lake  of  Taipu,  at  the  foot  of  Tonga- 
riro, is  surrounded  by  hills  of  pumice  and  ash;  and  thence,  in  a 
N.E.  direction,  a  line  of  solfataras  and  hot-springs  extends  to 
the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  in  the  centre  of  which.  White 
Island,  a  volcano  of  considerable  activity,  rises  from  the  sea. 
Further  northward,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  the 
district  of  Auckland  consists  of  horizontal  strata  of  tertiary 
limestone  and  sands,  studded  with  the  products  of  very  recent 
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emptions^  chiefly  from  numerous  independent  vents..  Mr. 
Heaphy  (Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  1869)  divides  the  volcanic  forma- 
tions of  this  district  into— 1.  Peaked  mountain-masses  of  tra^ 
chyte  and  its  conglomerate — a  ^' black  boulder-rock'^ — all 
older  than  the  tertiary  strata.  2.  The  products  of  subaqueous 
eruptions  through  the  tertiary  beds  at  the  time  they  were  sub- 
merged and  in  course  of  deposition^  as  shown  by  the  inter- 
bedding  of  the  volcanic  and  fossiliferous  strata.  8.  Eruptions 
that  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  upheaval  of  those  strata, 
the  cones  and  lavas  having  risen  through  faults  broken  in  them. 
4.  Cinder-cones  and  lava^streams  of  very  recent  aspect.  These 
last  show  many  tuff-craters  resembling  those  of  the  Phle* 
grsean  fields,  frequently  having  lakes,  or  '  maars/  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  streams  of  basaltic  lava  traceable  to  them.  The 
borders  of  the  tuff-craters  are  often  very  little  above  the  8ur« 
rounding  plain.  There  are  also  many  r^ular  cones,  often  with 
breached  craters.  One  lai^e  insular  volcano,  Rangitoto,  not 
at  present  in  activity,  is  evidently  the  product  of  repeated 
eruptions  firom  the  same  vent.  It  has  a  central  cone  and 
crater,  920  feet  high,  rising  firom  within  an  external  crater- 
ring,  which  is  surrounded,  in  turn,  by  the  ruins  of  an  earlier 
outer  crater,  of  which  the  rim  reaches  about  600  feet  above 
the  sea. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  Southern  Island  of  New  Zea- 
land contains  any  active  or  extinct  volcano;  but  Chatham 
Island,  a  little  to  the  eastward,  is  certainly  volcanic. 

A  few  scattered  islets,  the  Auckland  group,  Macquarie, 
Campbell,  and  Emerald  Isles,  appear  as  if  they  formed  a  pro- 
longation of  the  meridioujal  train  of  volcanos  which  has  occu- 
pied us  last,  in  the  direction  of  Victoria  Land,  within  the 
Antarctic  cirde,  on  the  coast  of  which  Sir  John  Boss  observed 
two  lofty  fire-emitting  volcanic  mountains,  '  appropriately 
named  by  him  (after  his  vessels)  Mounts  Erebus  and  Terror. 
He  describes  them  as  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  except 
where  the  hot  lava  and  ashes  had  melted  it,  and  as  seem- 
ingly composed  of  beds  of  basalt  alternating  with  others  of 
ice.  It  is  easily  understood  how  a  thick  coating  of  scoriae 
and   ash  may  protect  the  surface  of  a  glacier  from  being 
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thawed  even  by  a  stream  of  glowing  laya  ponied  upon  it, 
and  tlie  lava  in  turn  may,  by  its  weight,  keep  the  glacier  in 
itB  place,  nntil  a  whole  mountain  has  been  built  up  of  these 
strange  elements. 

The  line  ot  the  cossts  of  Yictoriay  if  prolonged  past  the 
Sonth  Pole,  will  be  fonnd  to  coincide  with  that  of  South 
Shetland,  already  noticed,  immediately  S.  of  Cape  Horn.  If 
we  suppose  the  volcanic  fissure  tfaroi^  the  earth's  crust,  which 
we  have  followed  so  £u*,  to  be  continuous  along  that  space,  it 
will  literally  have  made  the  complete  circuit  of  the  great  basin 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  neaily  bisecting  the  globe.  (See  pp.  12 
k  277.) 

The  great  continental  area  of  AusiraUa  itsdf  shows  marks 
of  volcanic  action  on  several  pcnnts  of  its  circuit.  At  its 
southern  extremity,  in  the  province  qf  Vict<nria,Bome  hundreds 
of  recent  cinder-cones  are  to  be  seen,  most  of  whidi  have 
I«oduced  streams  df  basaltic  lava  that  dduged  the  surrounding 
plains.  These  eruptions  broke  through  sur&ce-rocks  of  granite 
and  auriferous  palsBosoic  schists,  covered  by  beds  of  tertiary 
basalt,  which  alternate  with  sandstones  containing  Miocene 
marine  shells.  Dykes  both  of  the  earlier  and  recent  basalts 
penetrate  all  these  rocks,  and  connect  themselves  with  the 
overlying  masses.  The  horizontality  of  the  sedimentary 
stmts  has  not  been  disturbed.  Mr.  Brough  Smyth  (Joum. 
OeoL  Soc.  1857)  estimates  the  area  occupied  by  the  recent 
lava-fields  as  at  least  8500  square  miles.  It  constitutes  the 
garden  of  what  is  called  Australia  Felix,  firom  the  richness  of 
the  soil  produced  from  the  decomposed  basalt.  He  thinks 
this  was  erupted  when  the  surface  was  beneath  a  shallow  sea, 
as  it  is  overlain  by  tertiary  drift.  Some  of  the  volcsnos 
were,  however,  undoubtedly  subaerial,  since,  in  di^^ing  a  well 
through  volcanic  ash  arranged  in  thin  strata,  at  a  depth  of 
63  feet  a  layer  of  turf  was  met  with,  formed  of  the  common 
coarse  grass  of  the  country — ^not  scorched,  but  like  dry  hay. 
This  locality  is  only  remarkable  for  the  great  number  and 
wide  dispersion  of  vents  productive  of  single  eruptions,  and 
the  absence  of  great  volcanic  mountains. 

Between  Adelaide  and  the  River  Murray,  Mount  Gambier  is 
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described  as  risixig  600  feet  fiom  its  base^  and  as  having  three 
distinct  craters^  each  occupied  by  a  lake  of  firesh  water.  Mount 
Sehenk  is  circnhir^  and  has  one  huge  and  two  small  lateral 
craters.  Along  the  bonndary-line  of  the  two  colonies^  South 
Australia  and  Victoria^  trap-rocks  occur  abundantly,  associated 
with  horizontal  strata  of  tertiary  limestones,  pierced  by  basaltic 
dykes,  and  showing  some  cones  and  craters  on  the  surfSu^. 
llie  volcanic  districts  that  have  been  observed  in  Australia 
appear  to  bear  much  resemblance  to  those  oi  Central  France, 
of  Corsica,  the  Katakekaumene  in  Asia  Minor,  Lancerote,  New 
Zealand,  and  many  others  we  have  already  noticed,  in  which 
eruptions  have  from  time  to  time  occurred  from  an  early  part 
of  the  tertiary  period  down  almost  to  the  present  time. 

In  Western  Australia  also  recent  volcanic  formations  have 
been  recognised,  and  again  at  Brisbane  and  other  spots  along 
the  east  coast.  The  Blue-Mountain-ranges. behind  Sydney 
are  capped  by  basalt,  at  heights  above  2000  feet  from  the  sea. 
But  no  volcanos  in  positive  activity  have  yet  been  observed 
in  any  part  of  this  continent.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Van 
Diemen^s  Land,  where  numerous  old  platforms  of  basalt  and 
its  conglomerates  occur,  but  few,  if  any,  traces  of  very  recent 
development  of  volcanic  energy. 

Eastward  of  the  insular  chain  last  described,  several  more 
or  less  detached  groups  of  islands,  chiefly  volcanic,  occur 
upon  a  belt  which  crosses  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Pacific 
from  east  to  west.  Among  them  are  the  Feyee  Islands ,  frdl  of 
both  basaltic  and  trachytic  lavas^  with  many  hot-springs,  and 
containing  many  tu£f-cones  with  craters  in  lineax  ranges. 

The  Navigators^  Isles  to  the  north,  the  Friendly  group  to  the 
south  of  the  Feejees,  are  equally  volcanic :  in  the  latter,  the  peak 
of  Tafwiy  2138  feet  high,  is  always  burning ;  it  has  a  large  crater 
encircling  a  central  cone  of  scoriae.  Two  other  volcanos,  Apta^ 
2676  feet,  and  Upala,  8197  feet,  are  surrounded  by  extensive 
fields  of  scoriform  and  cavernous  lava.  Further  to  the  east, 
Tahiti^  the  largest  of  the  Society  Isles,  is  composed  of  trachytic 
mountains  of  an  early  age,  whose  foci  seem  at  present  extinct. 
Of  these,  one  {Orobena)  is  said  to  be  10,000  feet  high,  and  to 
have  a  crater  on  its  summit.     The  group  of  the  Marquesas,  to 
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the  north-east  of  Tahiti,  is  likewise,  it  is  believed,  fbor  the  most 
part,  if  not  entirely,  Tolcanic. 

East  of  the  Society  Isles  follows  the  archipelago  of  the  Low 
Isbmd$,  which  consist  almost  wholly  of  flat  ooralHne  ree&, 
as  their  title  indicates,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  basaltic 
group  of  Crumbier  and  Piicaim  Island$,  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  all  rest  on  «  base  of  volcanic  rock.  The  volcanic 
range,  indeed,  is  continued  further  eastward,  along  the  same 
pandld,  in  Easter  Islands,  on  which  Captain  Beechey  observed 
a  conical  mount,  1000  feet  high,  and  a  range  of  craters. 
Juan  Fernandez,  still  nearer  the  continent  of  South  America, 
is  basaltic. 

North  of  the  equator,  the  Western  Pacific  is  studded  with 
groups  of  very  small  islands — ^the  Carolines,  Ladrones  or 
Marianne  Isles  (already  mentioned),  Marshdffs,  Oilberfs,B;iid, 
further  northwards,  about  the  20th  parallel,  the  group  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

The  Ladrones  contain  a  train  of  three  or  four  active  vol- 
canes,  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  Those  to  the  east 
and  west  arevolcanic  also,  but  are  not  believed  to  be  now 
active.  The  other  inlands  of  these  archipelagos  are,  it  is 
supposed,  chiefly  coralline,  and  may  or  may  not  rest  upon  a 
foundation  of  volcanic  rocks. 

The  group  of  the  Sandwich  Isles  seems,  fix>m  its  position, 
to  belong  to  a  more  northern  trans-Pacific  train  of  fissure, 
stretching  away  eastwards  firom  the  Loochoo  and  Bornn 
Isles.  It  is  whoUy  volcanic;  and  having  been  well  observed, 
especially  the  greater  island  of  Hawaii,  it  is  found  to  present 
many  features  of  considerable  interest. 

According  to  Mr.  Weld  (Joum.Geol.Soc.  1856,  p.l64),there 
are  three  great  mountains  in  Hawaii,  all  volcanic;  indeed,  no 
othar  rock  exists  in  the  island.  Mauna  Kea  (18,950  feet), 
the  most  northerly,  is  the  highest,  and  at  present  inactive, 
though  bearing  evident  traces  of  eruption  at  no  very  remote 
period.  Huakdei,  on  the  west  coast,  was  in  eruption  a  few 
years  since.  The  third,  Mauna  Loa,  is  an  immense  dome- 
shaped  mountain,  whose  summit,  18,870  feet  above  the  sea, 
presents  a  barren  area,  perhaps  forty  miles  in  diameter,  covered 
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with  lavas  ahd  scoria,  and  in  firequent  eruption  from  one  point 
or  another.  (See  pp.  219-222^  st^a). 

In  184S  an  eruption  occurred  from  the  summit  of  Mauna 
Loa :  the  laya-flood  was  thirty  miles  long.  In  1852  another 
outburst  occurred  firom  the  same  pointj  a  fiery  fount  of  liquid 
lava-drops  being  thrown  up  500  feet  high.  In  two  days  ttus. 
ceased ;  and  in  two  more  another  vent  opened^  fifteen  miles 
finom  the  firsts  on  the  side  of  the  moimtain^  ^hile  a  column  of 
fire,  scorisB,  lava-filaments,  and  vapour,  1000  feet  in  diameter, 
rose  500  feet  high  in  the  air,  casting  around  an  intense  light  by 
night.  This  lasted  twenty  days.  The  noise  was  tremendous. 
The  atmosphere  was  filled  with  scorise,  filaments,  fine  dust,  and 
add  vapours.  A  vast  stream  of  lava  flowed  as  before  some 
twenty-five  miles  down  the  side  of  the  mountain.  In  August 
1865  a  yet  more  fearful  eruption  burst  forth,  commencing 
with  a  brilliant  jet  of  fiery  drops  from  the  summit  of  the 
dome,  and  immediately  followed  by  the  emission  fix>m  an 
opening  about  -2000  feet  lower,  and  11,500  above  the  sea,  on 
the  northern  flank  of  the  mountain,  of  an  enormous  flow  of 
lava,  not  accompanied  by  any  proportionate  projection  of 
scorise  or  other  firagmentary  matters.  The  lava  ran  with  great 
rapidity  into  the  valley  which  separates  Mauna  Loa  fix>m 
Mauna  Kea,  the  mam  branch  being  three  miles  wide.  As  it 
reached  a  more  level  country,  it  spread  to  a  width  of  double 
that  space.  It  continued  to  flow  for  ten  months.  Before  it 
ceased,  it  had  reached  to  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  firom  the 
source.  In  its  course  it  overwhelmed  forests,  and  accumu- 
lated on  some  points  to  a  great  thickness. 

During  the  flowing  of  this  lava-stream,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Coan 
ascended  the  mountain,  skirting  and  occasionally  crossing 
over  its  hardened  surfiice,  while  it  still  flowed  on  underneath, 
''  like  water  imder  ice  in  a  river.''  '^  The  superficial  crust  was 
crackling,  and  emitting  mineralized  vapours  at  innumerable 
points.    Along  the  margin  numerous  trees  lay  crushed,  half- 

charred,  and  smouldering  upon  the  hardened  lava We 

passed  opening  after  opening,  through  which  we  looked  down 
upon  the  igneous  river  as  it  rushed  through  its  vitrified  duct 
at  the  rate  of  many  miles  an  hour.    It  was  incandescent,  and 
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from  26  feet  to  100  beneath  the  surfiioe^  the  openinfB  (clefts) 
in  which  were  from  one  to  forty  fathoms  across.  Into  these 
we  cast  large  stones,  which,  as  soon  as  they  strdck  the  surfiuse 
of  the  hurrying  flood,  passed  down  the  stream  in  an  indistinct 
and  instantaneous  blase.  We  could  also  see  subterranean 
cataracts  of  molten  rock  tumbling  down  precipices  of  25  to  60 
feet.^'  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  mountain  they  found 
no  regular  crater,  but  '*  yawning  fissures,  on  each  bank  of 
which  immense  masses  of-  sooriie,  laya,  pumice,  and  cinders 
were  piled  in  the  form  of  elongated  cones,  rent  longitudinally, 
their  inner  walls  being  hung  with  stalactites,  or  festooned  with 
the  filamentous  lava  called  Pete's  hair.  These  elongated 
masses  oyerhanging  the  yawning  fissures  were  often  precipi- 
tated  in  avalanches  into  the  golf  below,  choking  it  up  for  a 
time.  The  lava^  which  flowed  off  by  a  lateral  subterranean 
duct  probably  1000  feet  below  the  sur&oe,  could  not  be  seen 
at  this  point.  It  first  makes  its  appearance  through  openings 
some  miles  lower  down  the  slope  of  the  mount ;  but  the  fear- 
ful rush  of  white  smoke  and  sulphureoxis  gases  from  these 
summit-fissures  is  awfiil  and  perilous  to  the  spectator.''  The 
higher  regions  of  the  mountain  are  described  as  covered  with 
the  recent  fragmentary  ejections  from  the  volcano,  scattered 
widely  on  every  side.  ''The  smoke  (clouds  of  vapour  mixed 
with  ashes)  enveloped  the  summit,  darkening  the  sun,  and 
obscttriDg  every  object  a  few  rods  distant."  From  the  sur« 
face  of  the  lava-current  also  '' clouds  of  steam  rolled  up  in 
fleecy  wreaths  towards  heaven''^.'' 

It  is  noticeable,  that  during  the  whole  of  Aese  violent 
eruptions,  the  great  and  permanently  active  crater  of  Kilauea, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  same  mountain,  at  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles,  remained  in  its  normal  state,  showing  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  extraordinary  development  of  energy  which 
was  taking  place  in  the  axial  centre  of  the  same  volcano.  This 
remarkable  circumstance  has  been  already  noticed.  (See  p.  262, 
supra.) 

It  is  at  a  comparatively  low  point  on  the  flank  of  Mauna 
Loa,  only  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  that  a  flattened  dome-shaped 

*  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  xiii.  p.  170,  1856. 
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swelliBg  is  seen^  of  a  truncated  outHne,  which  oontaiiis  the 
wonderM  crater  of  Eilauea.  Its  upper  rim  is  about  seven 
miles  rounds  and  of  an  irr^ularly  elliptical  figure.  Within 
is  a  vast  shifting  pool  or  lake  of  lava^  frequently  changing  its 
levels  crusted  over  more  or  less  with  consolidated  lava-rock^ 
but  always  boiling  up  in  several  places.  At  times  the  level  of 
the  lava-crust  sinks  within  this  crater^  leaving  a  terrace  or 
shelf  of  solid  rock  around  the  deep  pit  so  formed.  The  lava 
in  this  case  has  escaped  by  a  lateral  eruption  at  a  lower  levels 
through  a  fissure  rent  in  the  flank  of  the  mountain.  In  1823^ 
according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  such  an  underground  tapping  lowered 
the  level  of  the  lava  in  the  central  pit  by  about  400  feet.  In 
1884  Mr.  Douglas  describes  it  as  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
below  the  '  black  ledge.'  (^7*  G^ogr.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  iv.)  In 
1888,  according  to  Captains  Chase  and  Parker  (Amer.  Joum. 
zl.  p.  117),  the  lava  had  risen  again  up  to  the  level  of  the 
ledge,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  lower  pit.  In  1839  the  whole 
outer  crater  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  boiling  lava,  more  or 
less  crusted  over.  Suddenly  a  vent  was  opened  about  six 
miles  from  Elilauea  on  the  lower  slope;  the  next  day  another 
still  lower  down,  and  afterwards  several  more,  one  below  the 
other  upon  a  line  of  fissure.  From  all,  torrents  of  lava  flowed 
with  great  rapidity  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  into  the  sea, 
where  it  formed  two  or  three  islands,  killing  immense  numbers 
of  fish.  By  this  '  tapping'  process  the  original  pit-crater  was 
re-formed,  the  lava-surface  having  sunk  about  1500  feet;  but 
by  the  year  1844  the  whole  of  this  vast  chasm  had  been  re* 
filled  to  the  brim  by  the  renewed  up- welling  of  the  lava.  In 
1849,  when  visited  by  Dana,  the  surface  of  the  inner  pit  had 
sunk  again  about  350 feet  below  the  'black  ledge,'  which  itself 
was  650  feet  lower  than  the  rim  of  the  outer  cliJflP-range.  Since 
that  date  the  crater  has  been  once  more  nearly  filled  up,  and 
again  emptied  by  the  last  great  eruption  of  1865. 

The  floor  of  the  pit  is  described  as  usually  presenting  a 
crust  over  a  vast  pool  of  lava,  which  is  from  time  to  time 
broken  through  by  a  fresh  up-boiUng  of  the  incandescent  mass 
beneath.  It  cools  and  hardens  so  rapidly  on  exposure  that  it 
may  be  walked  upon  within  a  few  hours  after  its  coagulating. 
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Sometimes  upwards  of  fiffy  small  cones  and  craters,  more  or 
less  in  activity,  t.  e.  throwing  out  soQri»  and  lava,  have  been 
counted  on  the  floor  of  this  great  pit.  Thej  were  firom  50  to 
100  feet  high.  (Bev.  S.  Stewart.)  The  lava  has  also  been 
seen  to  flow  from  openings  in  the  perpendicular  walls  of  the 
crater  several  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom,  where  other 
lava  was  at  the  same  time  welling  up  quietly.  (See  p.  262.) 
The  lavas  that  issue  within  the  crater  are  scoriaceous  and 
cellular  on  the  surface;  those  that  escape  firom  vents  low 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  are  more  compact  and  vitreous. 
The  first  have  been  compared  to  the  frothy  snr&ce  of  a  liquid 
in  fermentation,  the  latter  to  the  same  Uquid  issuing  dear 
firom  a  tap  below. 

Dana  describes  two  kinds  of  lava  in  Hawaii ;  one  smooth 
and  solid,  taking  the  surface-forms  of  concentric  cable-like 
folds,  or  rounded  hillocks  and  domes,  of  which  the  top  has 
often  fidlen  into  an  oven-shaped  cavity  beneath  {hamUos),  or 
of  long  subterranean  glased  passages — all  marks  of  a  con- 
siderable viscosity  and  nearly  vitreous  fiision.  (See  p.  73,8fgjraJ) 
The  other  kind  of  lava  consists  on  its  surface  of  scoriform 
masses^  piled  in  terrific  confusion;  they  are  called  dinker- 
fields,  and  look  like  '*  a  mountain  shattered  into  a  chaos  of 
ruins.''  The  blocks  vary  in  bulk  fix>m  1000  to  10,000  cubic 
feet,  and  are  of  all  shapes — cubical,  or  slab*like,  with  jagged 
angles  or  ridges,  bristling  up  in  horrible  roughness  to  heights 
of  20  or  80  feet.  The  two  kinds  are  often  associated  in  the 
same  eruptive  region.  In  mineral  character  the  lavas  of 
Hawaii  are  dark-coloured,  and  generally  augitic  and  ferru- 
ginous, containing  much  olivine  and  specular  iron.  Some 
may  properly  be  classed  as  basalt ;  but  the  greater  number 
are  considered  by  Dana  as  greystone.  In  some  parts  they  are 
highly  vitreous  and  obsidian-like,  especially  those  which, 
when  tossed  up  in  a  liquid  state,  produce  the  fine  filamentous 
scoriae  called  '  Pele's  hair.'  True  felspathic  pumice  does  not 
appear  to  occur  in  the  island.  Augite  is  probably  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  of  all  its  lavas. 

The  other  islands  of  the  Sandwich  group  are  likewise 
exclusively  of  volcal^c  origin.    They  lie,  according  to  Dana, 
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on  two  parallel  lines^  one  of  which  intersects  each  of  the  lofty 
twin  mountains  of  Hawaii  (the  largest  island).  Manna  Loa 
and  Manna  Kea.  The  island  of  Mam  has  one  summit  10,217 
feet  high;  Beha,  6130;  Kam,  8000 ;  Oahu,  two  ranges  4000 
feet  high.  Mani  exhibits  two  large  craters  and  vast  fields  of 
recent-looking  refirigerated  lava.  One  of  these  craters  is  2000 
feet  deep,  of  an  irregnlar  forked  figure,  nine  miles  in  its  greatest 
diameter,  with  a  floor  of  lava,  on  which  rise  some  sixteen  or 
more  distinct  dnder-cones.  The  flanks  of  the  mountain  are 
deft  hjffytffA  (barancos)  2000  feet  deep  and  one  or  two  miles 
wide,  opening  to  the  sea.  Eruptions  took  place  about  two 
centuries  back  firom  a  string  of  lateral  openings  marked  by  as 
manj  parasitic  cones.  Oahu  shows  many  beds  of  greystone 
kvas  containing  felspar  crystals  and  oUvine,  alternating  with 
massive  layers  of  conglomerate  and  tuff,  of  which  great  part 
of  this  island  and  several  of  its  cones  are  composed :  these  have 
usually  craters,  and  are  breached  on  one  side :  the  hollows  of 
some  are  occupied  by  lakes.  Coral-reeft,  elevated  20  to  SO  feet 
above  the  sea^level,  almost  surround  this  island,  whose  tuff- 
craters  were  probably  formed  below  the  water-level  on  a  shallow 
shore,  like  those  of  Auckland  in  New  Zealand,  Sec. 

There  are  ''  areas  of  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  occupying  many  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
where  all  the  islands  consist  exclusively  of  coral,  generally 
in  the  form  of  Atolls  or  circular  reeft,  none  of  them  rising  to 
a  greater  height  than  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of 
the  winds  and  waves  on  broken  and  triturated  coral.''  (Ljell, 
Manual,  ed.  1865,  p.  789.)  These  extensive  areas  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  ingenious  theory  of  Mr.  Darwin,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  with  great  plausibility  supposed 
to  have  been  for  ages  continually,  but  slowly,  subsiding  to  a 
lower  level.  Such  subsiding  districts  are  found  generally  at 
some  distance  on  one  side  of  the  great  trains  of  volcanic 
islands  we  have  been  considering;  and  their  depression  may 
be  looked  upon  as  corresponding  to,  and  coeval  with,  the  pro- 
gressive elevation  of  the  continental  or  great  insular  areas  on 
the  opposite  side.  (See  p.  282,  and  p.  808,  Conclusion  8.) 

It  is  probable  likewise  that  there  may  be  another  con- 
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necting  cause  between  the  development  of  yolcanic  action  and 
the  fonnation  of  coralline  leefii  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  abon- 
dance  of  calcareona  matter  which,  as  has  been  seen  through- 
ont  this  work,  is  habitually  dischaiged  by  springs  issuing 
firom  yolcanic  districts.  The  travertins  and  marls  of  sub- 
aerial  volcanic  areas  are  represented,  it  would  seem,  in  tropical 
dimates  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  soophytes,  by  the  coral- 
line atolls  and  firinging  ree&  of  seas  through  which  subaqueous 
volcanos  are  plentifully  distributed.  In  such  seas  volcanic 
rocks  wiU  offer  very  firequently — ^but,  of  course,  not  exclu- 
sively— ^the  foundation  needed  for  the  work. 

In  closing  this  Catalogue  of  the  known  Volcanos  and  vol- 
canic formations  of  the  earth's  surface,  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  those  of  my  readers  who  have  followed  me  through  it,  to 
the  remarkable  evidence  it  affords  of  the  general  uniformity 
and  simplicity  of  the  phenomena  of  which  they  have  been  the 
theatre — ^thus  confirming  the  view  expressed  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  volume  (p.  4),  in  opposition  to  that  held  by 
Humboldt  as  to  their  "  isolated,  variable,  and  obscure "  cha- 
racter. 

In  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  under  every  d^pree  of  lati- 
tude, we  find  the  eruptions  that  have  taken  place  characterized 
by  the  same  repeated  splitting  of  the  earth's  crust  in  fissures, 
generally  parallel,  but  occasionaUy  transverse,  accompanied 
by  earthquake-shocks  and  other  indications  of  the  swelling 
and  heaving  of  some  subterranean  effervescent  matter; — 
the  same  explosive  outbursts  of  steam  and  add  vapours, 
throwing  up  liquid  drops  and  cellular  firagments  of  the  wholly 
or  partially  fused  mineral  substance  which  we  call  lava, 
accompanied  by  its  expulsion  in  jets  or  streams,  which  either 
flow  and  spread  over  wide  areas — often  to  considerable  dis- 
tances— or  accumulate  in  bulky  masses  about  the  eruptive 
vent,  according  as  its  greater  or  less  liquidity  and  ^edfic 
gravity  may  determine.  An  examination  of  this  mineral  mat- 
ter, when  consolidated  into  a  rock,  discloses  everywhere  the 
same  basalts,  greystones,  or  trachytes,  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  the  same  minerals,  though  in  varying  proportions, — 
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these  varieties  sometimes  occupying  distinct  localities,  but  far 
mc»re  generally  alternating  with  one  another, — and  showing 
eyerywhere  the  same  varieties  of  texture,  from  glassy  obsidian 
(the  result  of  complete  fusion)  to  the  coarsest  crystalline  and 
granitoidal  rock.  Moreover  we  find  the  same  composition 
and  structure  on  the  large  scale  everywhere  in  volcanic  forma- 
tions, from  the  smallest  cinder-cone  with  a  single  stream  of 
lava,  to  the  greatest  and  loftiest  mountain-masses,  such  as 
Teneriffe,  Etna,  Cotopaxi,  Ararat,  or  those  of  Kamtschatka  and 
Polynesia,  each  the  accumulated  result  of  a  long  series  of 
successive  eruptions ;  the  same  general  quaquaversal  dip  of 
their  component  beds  of  lava  and  conglomerate  from  the  cen** 
tral  heights — ^their  angles  of  inclination  just  keeping  within 
the  limits*  of  those  which  would  be  naturally  assumed  by  a  talus 
composed  of  materials  partly  loose,  partly  coagulatii^  as  they 
flow  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  partly  swept  downwards  by 
aqueous  torrents,  sometimes  distributed  still  more  widely  by 
marine  currents— circumstances  to  which  we  are  led,  by  the 
observed  phenomena  of  active  volcanos,  to  ascribe  their  pro- 
duction. Again,  we  see  everywhere  the  same  circular  or  ellip- 
tical hollows,  drilled  here  and  there  through  the  axes  of  these 
mountain  masses,  evidently  by  the  force  of  exploding  volumes 
of  steam,  but  varying  greatly  in  dimensions,  and  frequently 
formed,  concentrically,  one  within  or  by  the  side  of  the  other, 
along  the  line  of  some  fissure.  Finally,  we  remark  the  general 
parallelism  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe,  of  the  chief 
trains  of  volcanic  vents,  active  or  extinct,  with  the  outlines 
of  the  neighbouring  elevated  supra-marine  or  mountainous 
areas,  leading  to  the  supposition  that  the  fissures  through 
which  eruptions  find  their  way  outwardly  are  owing  to  the 
lateral  drag  occasioned  by  the  upheaval  of  some  contiguous 
superficial  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  overlying  a  stratum  of 
intensely-heated  and  highly  elastic  matter,  the  tension  of 
which,  through  increase  of  temperature,  has  more  or  less  over- 
come the  resistances  opposed  to  its  expansion.  In  short,  the 
diagnosis  of  a  volcano,  or  of  a  volcanic  rock,  or  volcanic 
district  in  one  part  of  the  globe  is  as  frequently  identical  with 
another  at  its  antipodes,  as  if  they  had  been  produced  side  by 

2i 
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aide.  It  is  the  same,  as  is  well  known,  wiih  the  platonic  gra- 
nites, syenites,  gneiss,  schists,  and  the  traps  or  early  volcanic 
rocks,  whose  mineral  composition,  stmctore,  and  relations  to 
the  sedimentary  strata  among  which  they  have  been  intro- 
dnoed — in  a  word,  their  general  characters — are  the  same  at 
aU  points  of  the  earth's  snrfiu^.  The  sedimentary  strata  are 
far  less  uniform  in  mineral  natore  and  disposition,  owing  to  the 
greater  influence  on  them  of  variable  conditions  of  climate  and 
meteoric  agencies,  as  well  as  of  metamorphism,  than  are  the 
plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks.  Nor  is  there,  I  maintain,  any 
greater  obscurity  in  the  laws  by  the  action  of  which  one  of 
these  clsBBfn  of  formations  is  produced,  than  in  those  of  the 
other**^,  if  they  are  studied  impartially,  and  without  preposses- 
sion, by  the  light  of  observation  and  inductive  reasoning. 

*  A  habit  Has  grown  up  recently  among  geologists  of  calling  all  Ele- 
yatory  action  '  yolcanic'  The  word  would  convey  a  more  definite  idea 
if  it  were  confined  (as  I  have  confimed  it  in  this  work)  to  true  caruptiTe 
action,  and  that  of 'Platonic'  force  applied  to  those  upheavals  and  in- 
jections of  subterranean  heated  matter  among  dislocated  rocke^  which 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  unaccompanied  by  outwaid  explosions  of 
vapour  or  eruptions  of  lava.  It  is  true  that  the  boundaiy-line  of  the  two 
kinds  of  action  cannot  be  cleaily  defined;  as  in  the  case  of  dykeSf  which 
attest  both  Plutonic  upheaval  and  the  eruptiye  effint — ^more  or  leas  im- 
perfectiy  accomplished— of  volcanic  matter.  But  this  is  only  a  defect 
common  to  nearly  all  the  terms  employed  in  geology.  lomestones  gra- 
duate into  sandstones,  granite  into  gneiss,  trachyte  into  basalt,  conglo- 
merates into  lithoidal  rocks  igneous  into  aqueous  formations,  and  so  on. 
Volcanic  action  I  would  define  as  external  or  superficial ;  Plutonic,  as 
internal  or  subterranean.  But,  of  course,  there  will  be  everywhere  an  in- 
termediate debateable  district,  the  phenomena  of  which  may  have  as  good 
a  right  to  the  one  tenn  as  to  the  other. 
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LIST  OF  REMARKABLE  EARTHQUAKES 

AND 

VOLCANIC  ERUPTIONS, 

FROM  THE  YEAR  1860  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


1860-61. 

Yesuvias  was  in  almost  continual  eruption  during  the  first 
half  of  I860,  streams  of  lava  flowing  from  the  summit  and 
sides  of  the  cone  in  many  directions,  but  in  no  case  reaching 
very  tar  down  the  flanks  of  the  mountain.  During  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  the  volcano  was  comparatively 
tranquil;  but  local  earthquakes  often  occurred,  mephitic 
vapours  were  evolved  from  many  points  between  the  summit 
and  the  sea,  and  on  the  4th  and  5  th  of  January,  1861,  the 
sea  was  observed  to  boil  violently  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  indicating  similar  discharges  of  gases  and  steam  from 
the  bottom. 

February  ( 1861 ) . — ^The  volcanic  island  of  Sumatra  was  visited 
by  a  violent  earthquake  shock,  accompanied  by  a  great  sea- 
wave.  The  small  island  of  Singkel  was  almost  wholly  en- 
gulfed in  the  sea  (probably  a  cone  blown  up  by  an  eruptive 
paroxysm). 

March  20th. — ^A  fearful  earthquake  occurred  in  South 
America.    The  cities  of  San  Juan,  Mendoza,  and  San  Louis 
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almoBt  entirely  destroyed.  The  first  shock  occurred  at  8.30 
P.M.,  on  the  20th,  succeeded  by  shocks  for  three  following 
days.  The  whole  district  was  broken  up ;  the  earth  sank  in ; 
and  rivers  were  turned  from  their  courses.  The  shock  was 
felt  at  Cordoya,  and  even  as  far  as  Buenos  Ayres*  This 
earthquake  is  known  to  haye  been  connected  with  an  erup- 
tion from  the  volcano  of  Aconcagua  in  the  Andes,  showers 
of  ashes  and  masses  of  rock  having  fallen  in  one  of  the  passes 
on  the  road  from  Mendoza  to  Quito. 

April  27th. — ^A  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in 
Jamaica. 

May  7th  to  11th. — Volcanic  eruption  at  Edd,  on  the 
African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  lat.  13°  57'  N.,  long.  41**  4'  E. 
Earthquake-shocks  on  the  7th  and  8th  continued  for  an  hour. 
At  sunrise  fine  dust  fell,  at  first  white,  afterwards  red ;  the 
day  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  dust  was  knee-deep.  On  the  9th 
the  fall  of  ashes  abated,  and  fire  was  seen  issuing  fit>m  Jebel 
Dubbeh,  a  mountain  about  a  day's  journey  inland.  Sounds 
like  the  firing  of  cannon  were  heard.  The  ash  fell  along  the 
entire  coast  of  Yemen. 

May  8th. — An  earthquake  occurred  at  Perugia,  Italy; 
several  lives  were  lost. 

July  12th. — ^A  severe  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Montreal  and  many  places  in  West  Canada. 

July  18th. — ^A  shock  of  earthquake  felt  at  Panama. 

October  14th. — Earthquake-shocks  were  felt  at  Cosenza 
(Calabria),  and  on  the  16th  at  Ravenna. 

December  8th  to  17th. — Great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  took 
place.  Torre-del-Greco  was  nearly  wholly  destroyed  by 
earth- movements  and  lava-flow.  Vast  columns  of  smoke 
were  sent  up,  covering  the  country  to  4  inches  in  depth  with 
volcanic  dust.  Eleven  small  cones  were  formed  by  the  falling 
scoriae  from  as  many  mouths  opened  a  short  distance  above 
Torre-del-Greco,  upon  a  fissure  1000  yards  in  length.  The 
ground  was  split  in  all  directions.  Carbonic  acid  gas  and 
carburetted  hydrogen  rose  from  these  cracks.  The  adjoining 
sea-coast  was  raised  3^  feet  above  its  former  level  (see 
Phillips's  '  Vesuvius ') . 
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1862. 

January  9th. — A  yiolent  shock  of  earthquake^  which  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Leipsic^  was  felt  in  Saxon  Yoigtland^  in  the 
district  of  the  Erzgebii^e. 

February  5th. — Mendoza  was  again  visited  by  two  severe 
shocks  of  earthquake. 

April  17th. — ^A  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  at  Chatillon- 
sur-Sadne. 

May  28th.— A  severe  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Callao  and  Lima. 

June  16th. — ^The  island  of  Makin^  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, was  completely  laid  waste  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  and 
4000  inhabitants  killed. 

June  21st. — ^An  earthquake-shock  was  felt  at  Malta  and 
Candia. 

October  13th.— Shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  at  Fayal, 
one  of  the  Azores  (all  volcanic),  which  continued  daily  for 
some  time. 

December  19th. — ^The  towns  of  Esquintha  and  Amatitlan 
in  Guatemala  suffered  severely  from  shocks  of  earthquake, 
150  buildings  and  14  churches  destroyed. 

December  26th. — An  earthquake  in  several  parts  of  Greece. 

1863. 

April  22nd. — ^Earthquake  at  Rhodes,  attended  with  great 
loss  of  Ufe.  Not  a  building  in  Rhodes  or  the  villages  es- 
caped uninjured. 

April  30th. — ^An  earthquake-shock  was  felt  in  Sussex. 

June  10th.— A  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  expe- 
rienced in  Trinidad. 

July  8rd. — ^Earthquake  at  Manilla.  A  great  part  of  the 
town  was  destroyed  and  1000  lives  were  lost.  The  shocks 
did  not  last  over  half  a  minute.  The  first  was  from  north  to 
south,  followed  instantly  by  another  from  east  to  west.  [This 
fact  is  remarkable,  as  indicating  the  formation  of  two  systems 
of  fissure  at  right  angles  to  each  other.] 

August  12th. — A  submarine  volcano  in  the  Mediterranean 
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made  its  appearance  between  the  island  Pantellaria  and  the 
coast  of  Sicily ;  it  was  first  indicated  by  smoke  rising  from 
the  sea,  which  increased  in  volume  for  several  days^  till  fire 
(jets  of  red-hot  scoriae)  was  seen.  Eventually  a  small  is- 
land was  thrown  up^  composed  of  cinders.  In  its  centre  was 
a  crater^  which  continually  emitted  steam  and  smoke.  During 
the  explosions^  which  took  place  about  every  1|  hour^  large 
stones  and  cinders  were  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  1000  feet 
This  volcano  existed  in  1701^  and  is  laid  down  as  a  reef  in 
old  charts. 

August  12th. — A  violent  earthquake  took  place  in  the 
island  of  Samos^  which  divided  a  hill  in  two  parts,  leaving  a 
valley  with  a  stream  of  water  running  through  it. 

In  Hawaii  (one  of  the  Sandwich  Isles)  Kilanea  was  in 
eruption  nearly  all  the  summer,  several  cones  thrown  up, 
from  which  steam  and  boiling  lava  issued  with  violent  hiss- 
ings and  detonations.  The  lavas  burst  up  at  several  points ; 
and  the  great  molten  lake  rose  and  threw  its  fiery  jets  far 
over  its  rim,  and  upwards  of  100  feet  high.  The  rim  of  the 
caldron  was  rent,  and  floods  of  molten  lava  disgorged. 

October  6th. — ^The  central  and  western  parts  of  England 
were  shaken  by  an  earthquake  at  3.30  a.m.  The  shocks  were 
as  nearly  as  possible  simultaneous  from  M ilford  Haven  to 
Burton-on-Trent,  and  from  the  Mersey  to  Plymouth. 

November  18th. — ^Earthquake-shock  in  Northern  Italy, 
attended  by  a  great  land-slip  from  the  mountain  of  Molina ; 
four  houses  were  buried,  and  fifty-five  persons  killed.  Both 
the  lakes  of  Como  and  Lugano  were  much  agitated. 


1864. 

January. — ^An  eruption  of  the  mountains  Merapi  and 
Kloet  (Java)  took  place.  All  the  towns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  buried  in  volcanic  ash  and  lava.  The  village  of 
Blitar  was  destroyed;  350  lives  were  lost.  The  ash  was 
carried  to  places  eighty  miles  distant. 

July  15th. — Severe  shocks  of  earthquake  felt  at  St.  He- 
lena. 
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August  21  St. — ^The  town  of  Lewes,  Sussex,  was  visited  in 
the  morning  with  a  severe  shock  of  earthquake. 

September  7th  and  20th. — Earthquake-shocks  felt  at 
Headley,  near  Hazlemere,  Hampshire. 

October  3rd. — Mexico  was  visited  by  a  terrific  earthquake. 
At  Puebla  the  shock  lasted  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  seconds. 
This  earthquake  was  felt  at  Vera  Cruz,  Acultzingo,  Palma, 
Orizaba,  Cordova,  La  Soledad,  and  Tehuacan. 

December  31st. — An  eruption  of  Etna  began  at  this 
time  near  Monte  Frumento.  It  only  ceased  in  July  1865. 
Seven  new  cones  were  thrown  up  upon  a  fissure  a  mile  and  a 
half  long ;  and  vast  torrents  of  lava  issued  from  the  lowest. 
(See,  for  a  fuller  account,  "The  Earth,'  by  Reclus,  Wood- 
ward's Translation,  1871). 


1865. 

January  15th. — An  earthquake  of  unusual  severity  oc- 
curred in  Morecambe  Bay  and  the  neighbouring  district  of 
Fumess. 

January  18th. — Volcanic  eruption  at  Santorin,  Grecian 
Archipelago ;  a  new  island  was  formed  in  the  bay. 

February  9th. — An  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  took 
place  at  this  date ;  it  is  remarkable  as  occurring  simulta- 
neously with  that  of  Mount  Etna. 

May  7th. — Shock  of  an  earthquake  at  Comrie,  at  9  p.m. 
It  was  also  felt  at  Ochtertyre,  Crieff,  and  other  places  east  of 
Comrie. 

July  13th, — A  severe  earthquake-shock  visited  the  town  of 
PoUan,  in  Styria,  at  5.50  pm.  Another  shock  was  felt  at  9.45 
A.M.  on  the  14th.  These  shocks  were  also  felt  in  Hartberg 
and  Fehring,  and  at  Fiirstenfeld. 

July  18th. — An  earthquake-shock  was  felt  in  the  Medi- 
terranean by  the  crews  of  two  vessels,  a  little  north  of  Oran, 
Africa. 

July  18th  and  19th. — Earthquake  in  Catalonia;  several 
villages  were  overthrown. 

October  8th. — Earthquake-shock  felt  in  California. 
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December  12th. — Earthqaake*shock  felt  at  Florence.  Fie- 
rcDssuola  seems  to  have  been  the  centre  of  commotion.  At 
the  villages  of  Mugello  and  Scarparia,  thirteen  shocks  were 
felt  on  December  11th  between  5  p.m.  and  midnight. 

December  15th.  —The  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Chittagongy  Bengal^  at  6.50  p.m. 

December  20th. — ^Twelve  distinct  shocks  were  felt  in 
Thannah^  Roagau ;  the  earth  cracked  in  several  places^  and 
poured  forth  jets  of  water  and  fine  dark-grey  sand. 

December  30th. — Great  eruption  from  Mauna  Loa,  in 
Hawaii.  It  was  still  active  on  February  27th,  1866.  Illu- 
minated smoke  was  seen  to  rise  from  the  crater  till  April 
I8669  and  steam  during  May.  A  new  crater  opened  at  an 
elevation  of  10,000  feet.  The  lava  flowed  thirty*five  miles, 
and  stopped  within  ten  miles  of  Hilo.  Mariners  at  sea  saw 
the  light  at  200  miles  distance. 

Numerous  reports  were  heard  from  Kilanea  at  the  same 
time.  In  May,  June,  and  July  the  action  in  Kilanea  was 
increased.  The  old  south  lake  overflowed  several  times.  A 
chain  of  lakes  opened  on  a  line  from  N.  W.  to  N.  and  N.E. 
from  the  old  lake,  jets  of  lava  were  thrown  from  them  50, 100, 
and  200  feet  high.  Cones  and  domes  of  lava  were  also  raised. 
Occasional  earthquakes  shook  down  avalanches  of  rock  from 
the  walls  of  the  crater. 

1866. 

March. — An  earthquake  at  Avlona,  in  Roumelia;  200 
houses  overthrown. 

March  9th. — At  2  a.m.  An  earthquake  was  felt  at  Chris- 
tiania,  in  many  places  in  Norway  along  the  west  coast,  at 
Yeblimigas,  and  Drontheim.  The  tower  of  Frauenkirche 
rocked  so  violently  that  the  beUs  began  to  ring. 

The  earthquake  appears  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the 
Shetland  Isles.  The  tower  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  Fluggan 
rock  was  violently  shaken. 

September  13th. — ^At  9.45  p.m.  two  distinct  shocks  of 
earthquake  were  felt  at  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

September  14th. — Paris  was  visited  by  an  earthquake.    The 
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shock  was  also  felt  at  Tours^  AngoulSme^  and  St.  Marc,  in 
the  department  of  Loiret. 

October  28th. — A  slight  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

December  24th. — ^Volcanic  action  westward  of  the  Azores. 
At  10  P.M.  two  slight  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  at 
Serrata. 

1867. 

From  January  2nd^  1867,  to  May  24th,  shocks  were  felt 
more  frequently  at  Serrata. 

On  May  25th  fifty-seven  shocks  were  felt.  From  25th 
May  to  June  Ist,  Serrata  and  the  villages  round  were  in  a 
constant  state  of  oscillation ;  much  damage  was  done  to  the 
buildings,  and  great  fissures  were  rent  in  the  ground. 

On  Jime  1st,  5  p.m.,  the  sea  began  to  rise  and  boil  up. 
June  2nd,  9  p.m.,  three  times  at  intervals  of  15  minutes, 
quantities  of  water,  with  stones,  were  erupted  from  the  sea. 
These  masses  came  from  a  submarine  volcano  whose  great 
crater  was  surrounded  by  seven  smaller  ones. 

The  new  volcano  formed  a  shoal  of  2^  miles,  9  miles  from 
Serrata  Point  in  a  N.W.  direction.  On  the  7th  of  June  this 
spot  was  again  quiet ;  the  earthquakes  also  ceased  to  be  so 
frequent  on  the  mainland. 

1867,  January. — ^A  prolonged  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt 
at  San  Salvador. 

January  2nd. — ^A  grc  at  earthquake  in  Algeria.  The  vil- 
lages of  Chiffa  el  Affirau,  El  Ain,  Ben  Basmi,  and  Monzai- 
ville  almost  destroyed.  Blidah  greatly  injured;  thirty-seven 
people  killed* 

January  3rd. — Spa,  in  Belgium,  was  visited  by  a  slight 
earthquake  at  1  p.m.;  lasted  three  seconds;  travelled  N. 
toS. 

January  4th. — A  second  shock  of  earthquake,  accompanied 
by  torrents  of  rain,  in  Algeria,  causing  the  destruction  of  three 
villages  and  the  loss  of  several  lives. 

January  4th  and  5th. — Severe  earthquake  shocks  in  Monte 
Baldo  and  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Lago  di  Oarda.     Bovena 
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was  the  centre  of  the  vibrations,  which  were  also  fdt  at 
Castelletto. 

January  7th,  7  p.m. — Severe  earthquake  felt  at  Randers 
(Tyrol). 

January  11th,  9.30  a.m. — ^Earthquake,  accompanied  by 
subterranean  thunder,  felt  in  the  villages  of  Bohricht,  Kirch- 
schlag,  Glasau,  Hellmondsodt,  Davidschlag,  and  Ober*Nea- 
kirchen,  in  Tyrol. 

January  Slst. — A  destructive  earthquake  occurred  at 
Cephalonia. 

February  8rd  and  4th. — ^At  Tokay,  in  Hungary,  two  shocks 
were  felt  on  the  3rd,  between  11  p.m.  and  11.30  p.m.  A  third 
and  more  severe  shock  occurred  on  the  4th,  accompanied  by 
a  low  noise. 

February  4th. — At  6.10  a.m.  an  earthquake  occurred  in 
Cephalonia,  which  lasted  twenty  seconds,  and  destroyed  the 
town  of  Lixarion,  causing  great  loss  of  life.  The  shock  was 
most  severely  felt  in  the  western  half  of  the  island,  a  part  of 
which  was  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  whilst  the  south- 
eastern portion  and  a  narrow  zone  along  the  north-east  were 
not  at  all  affected  by  it.  In  three  months  previous  to  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  ten  shocks  were  felt  in  Cephalonia,  none  of  which 
extended  to  the  mainland. 

February  4th. — ^Two  earthquake-shocks  felt  at  Malta. 

February  14th  and  15th. — Severe  shocks  of  earthquake 
felt  in  Cephalonia. 

March  7th,  6  p.m. — Two  earthquake-shocks  felt  in  Lesbos, 
or  Mitylene,  the  first  lasting  three  seconds,  the  second  lasting 
fourteen  seconds,  the  last  very  severe.  The  vibrations  tra- 
velled £rom  N.  W.  to  S.E.,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  usual 
rumbling  noise;  4000  persons  were  killed.  Parts  of  the 
island  sank  beneath  the  sea. 

March  7th. — ^The  same  earthquake  was  experienced  at 
Aidin,  Magnesia  (on  the  Hermos),  Cassaba,  Phokia,  Aiyali, 
Adramiti,  in  the  Dardanelles,  in  Gallipoli,  and  Constanti- 
nople, as  also  in  Chios,  Lemnos,  and  Smyrna.  At  the  same 
hour  slight  shocks  were  felt  in  the  Tyrol. 

March    15th,   6   p.m.— ^Severe   earthquake  on  the   Lago 
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Maggiore.  The  level  of  the  lake  suddenly  rose  60  centi- 
metres^ destroying  the  village  of  Feriolo ;  14  lives  lost. 

March  28th  and  29th. — Earthquake-shock  felt  in  Naples. 

April  24th. — The  state  of  Kansas^  U.S.,  was  visited  be- 
tween 1  and  3  p.m.  by  two  distinct  earth-waves,  together  with 
large  portions  of  the  states  of  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio.  The  shocks  lasted  from  ten  to  thirty 
seconds. 

April  24th. — Slight  earthquake  at  Leoben. 

June  10th. — Djocja,  a  town  in  Java,  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake; above  400  persons  perished. 

June  80th* — A  severe  earthquake-shock  was  felt  at  San 
Salvador  (Bahia). 

August  15th. — ^A  somewhat  severe  earthquake-shock  was 
felt  in  the  island  of  Ischia  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples. 

August  29th. — ^Eruption  north  of  Skaptar  Yokul;  at 
7  p.M  a  blue  light  seen  from  Beykjaviks.  White  ashes  fell 
during  the  night.  The  flame  (rather  jets  of  red-hot  cinders 
&c.),  thunder,  and  loud  reports  could  be  seen  and  heard  all 
over  the  island. 

September. — ^Mount  Oambier  (South  Australia)  showed 
renewed  symptoms  of  activity,  banning  to  emit  smoke. 

September  16th,  8.15  p.m. — Severe  shocks  of  earthquake 
felt  in  the  valley  of  Gurkthal,  at  the  stations  Hausdorf  and 
Micheldorf,  Tyrol. 

September  19th. — ^A  destructive  earthquake  at  Canea,  in 
Italy. 

October  29th. — ^The  Island  of  Tortola,  West  Indies,  par- 
tially submerged  during  an  earthquake. 

October  29th,  6  and  7  p.m. — ^Two  shocks  of  earthquake, 
accompanied  by  noise,  experienced  at  Tomsk,  in  Western 
Siberia. 

November  12th. — Great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  lasting  until 
March  1st,  1868.  Lava  was  poured  forth  for  four  months 
continuously.  Frequent  shocks  of  earthquake  were  experi- 
enced, especially  at  Resina.  Columns  of  stones  and  scoriae 
were  discharged  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  1500  feet.     Fine 
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ashes  were  carried  to  great  distances ;  Besina,  Naples^  and 
Posilippo  were  covered  with  them.  A  new  cone^  400  feet  in 
height^  was  formed  on  the  summit  of  the  old  cone^  the  great 
crater  having  been  filled  up  to  the  brim  by  preceding  erap- 
tions.     (See  Phillips's  'Vesuvius/  p.  113.) 

November  14th. — ^A  new  volcano  broke  out  in  Nicaragua, 
midway  between  the  extinct  volcanosof  Las  Pilas  and  Orota, 
and  about  eight  leagues  east  of  Leon.  A  regular  cone,  built 
by  falling  cinders,  rose  to  the  height  of  200  feet.  The  volcano 
was  active  sixteen  days.  The  whole  surrounding  country 
from  the  volcano  to  the  Pacific,  more  than  fifty  miles  in  ex- 
tent, was  covered  with  ash,  sand,  and  fragments  of  rocks. 

November  18th. — ^The  island  of  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies, 
was  visited  by  an  earthquake.  From  2.45  p.m.  till  2.45  a.m. 
on  the  19th  there  were  89  shocks ;  and  firom  2.45  a.m.  on  the 
19th  till  midnight  there  were  238  shocks.  The  shocks  became 
less  severe  from  21  st  November. 

These  earthquakes  were  distinctly  felt  at  Leon,  on  the 
mainland  of  America,  and  imdoubtedly  sprung  fix>m  the  same 
general  cause  of  disturbance  as  the  volcanic  eruptions  which 
took  place  in  Nicaragua  at  the  same  time. 

December  2nd. — Another  earthquake  at  St.  Thomas;  the 
sea  rose  40  feet.  Many  lives  were  lost,  and  much  property 
destroyed. 

December  12th. — ^A  slight  earthquake  felt  in  Honduras 
and  Venezuela. 

December  18th. — ^A  severe  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Montreal,  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  over  a  distance  of 
400  miles  to  the  west.  The  shock  lasted  at  Burlington 
twenty  seconds,  and  at  Syracuse  one  and  a  half  minute. 

December  18th. — Great  shock  of  earthquake  felt  in 
Shanghai. 

December  18th. — Great  earthquake  in  Northern  Formosa ; 
seaports  of  Tamsui  and  Kilong  in  ruins.  Many  lives  were 
lost  at  Tamsui.  Fourteen  minor  shocks  were  felt  during  the 
day ;  and  on  the  20th  another  violent  shock  occurred.  In 
Kilong  a  great  column  of  steam  rose  out  of  the  sea,  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  tidal  wave. 
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February  4th. — ^A  new  volcame  island,  named  Aphroessaj 
began  to  rise  above  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Thera  (Santorin), 
and  in  five  days  reached  the  height  of  from  130  to  150  feet, 
with  a  length  of  350  feet  and  a  breadth  of  100  feet.  It  is 
mainly  composed  of  black  lava.  Its  appearance  was  preceded 
by  a  noise  like  volleys  of  artillery ;  and  flames  issued  from  the 
sea.  Aphroessa  was  united  to  the  mainland  in  August  1868 
by  the  continuance  of  this  eruption. 

February  11th. — La  Union,  in  the  province  of  Valdivia, 
South  Chili,  visited  by  fifteen  shocks  of  earthquake.  The  first 
at  7.50  P.M.,  slight,  lasted  fifteen  seconds;  second,  8.5  p.m., 
severe,  lasted  twenty-five  seconds,  great  damage  done ;  third, 
8.15  P.M.,  very  severe  shock,  followed  by  twelve  others.  On 
the  16th  not  less  than  115  shocks  were  counted. 

February  12th,  1.3  p.m. — ^Earthquake  felt  in  Laibach;  it 
lasted  two  seconds.  The  direction  of  the  shock  was  from  W. 
toE. 

February  14th  and  15th. — Severe  earthquake  occurred  in 
Cephalonia. 

February  19th. — ^Two  shocks  of  earthquake  were  experienced 
at  Alexandria. 

February  19th  and  20th.  During  the  night  between  the 
19th  and  20th  a  slight  earthquake*shock  was  felt  at 
Malta. 

February  23rd. — ^At  7  a.m.  a  new  crater  was  formed  in  a 
volcano  8937  feet  in  height,  near  Cosseguina,  Mexico.  The 
eruption  was  still  going  on,  March  21st,  1868. 

March  1st. — Augusta  (State  of  Maine,  U.S.)  visited  by 
slight  earthquake-shocks. 

March  18th. — ^Tiflis  (Caucasia)  visited  by  a  severe  shock 
of  earthquake,  which  was  repeated  almost  daily  for  some 
time. 

March  23rd. — ^At  Tashkend  (now  Russian),  Turkestan,  a 
severe  shock  of  earthquake  occurred,  causing  great  damage. 
Also  experienced  in  other  towns  of  Turkestan. 
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March  26th. — Earthquake  again  felt^  also  in  Irkutsk  (Si- 
beria)^ in  Georgia  (Armenia)^  and  in  Tiflis  and  Erzerum. 

March  27th  till  September. — A  terrific  eruption  of  Mauna 
Loa  and  Kilanea^  in  Hawaii^  one  of  the  Sandwich  Isles,  ac- 
companied by  violent  earthquakes.  The  great  stream  of  lava 
which  flowed  from  the  crater^  April  7th,  measured  ten  miles 
long  by  one  and  a  half  broad. 

April  5th. — ^A  severe  earthquake  was  felt  between  5  and  6 
p.M.^  at  Aries,  in  France,  causing  the  inhabitants  to  fly  from 
their  houses.     It  was  also  felt  at  Avignon. 

April  8th.— Gnatemala  visited  by  a  great  earthquake. 

June  I5th. — Considerable  dislocations  of  the  ground,  ac- 
companied by  vibrations,  occurred  at  Essen  (Germany). 

June  I8th. — ^Earthquake-shocks  commenced  at  Jaszbereny, 
Hungary.  Vibrations  continued  to  be  felt  two  or  three 
times  a  day  until  the  21st  June,  when,  at  6.33  a.m.,  a  low 
thunder-like  rolling  noise  was  heard,  followed  by  severe 
vibrations  (lasting  from  eight  to  ten  seconds)  travelling  N.E. 
to  S.W.  Nearly  every  house  was  damaged.  Second  and 
third  shocks  followed,  but  less  severe. 

June  21st. — ^This  earthquake  was  also  severely  felt  at  Pest 
and  Ofen. 

June  20th. — ^Eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Ixtacdhuatl,  in 
Mexico. 

July  10th,  11th,  and  12th. — Krimberg,  Camiola  (Austria), 
experienced  shocks  of  earthquake. 

July  19th. — At  Cauterets  (Pyrenees)  two  shocks  of  earth- 
quake, the  first  short  in  duration  and  slight;  the  second 
lasted  twenty  seconds,  and  was  very  severe.  Direction  N. 
toS. 

Earthquakes  in  S,  America,  1868,  August. 

August  1st. — Lima  and  neighbourhood  visited  by  slight 
shocks  of  earthquake. 

August  11th  (S.30  P.M.)  and  August  12th  (1.55  p.m.).— 
Moderately  severe  earthquakes  felt  at  Tacna  (Peru).  Again^ 
August  13th  (5  P.M.),  earthquake  of  seven  and  a  half  minutes' 
duration ;  shocks  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
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during  the  night.     Three  persons  killed^  and  buildings  much 
damaged. 

August  13th  to  29th.  250  distinct  shocks  occurred  in 
Tacna.  The  towns  of  Sama  and  Lescomba^  in  its  vicinity, 
destroyed. 

August  13th  to  16th.  A  terrific  earthquake  in  South 
America,  destroying  Arica,  Arequipa,  Hay,  Pasco,  Juan-Ca- 
velica,  Ibarra,  and  numerous  other  towns.  Not  less  than 
20,000  people  were  killed,  and  the  richest  region  in  South 
America  was  laid  desolate. 

The  course  of  the  shock  embraced  a  regular  ellipse,  the 
long  axis  of  which  reached  from  about  the  10th  degree  of 
latitude  to  near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  It  was  accompanied 
by  the  influx  of  an  ocean-wave  which  wasted  an  extent  of 
coast-line  850  miles  in  length,  and  120  in  breadth  to  the 
north  of  Arica.  To  the  south  the  territory  devastated  by  the 
earthquake  is  less  extensive,  but  the  effects  of  the  flood-wave 
were  even  more  severely  felt. 

August  13th. — ^At  Caldera,  the  haven  of  Copiapo,  the 
earthquake  was  scarcely  felt;  but  the  flood-wave,  at  10.30  p.m., 
first  retired  200  yards,  then  rushed  back  with  immense  force, 
injuring  the  mole  and  destroying  the  shipping.  The  town, 
standing  high,  escaped. 

Coquimbo  was  also  visited  by  the  earthquake-wave. 

At  Valparaiso  the  flood-waves  lasted  some  time,  rising  three 
or  four  times  per  hour. 

Talcahuano,  its  bay,  and  the  havens  of  Conception,  Con- 
stitution, and  Tom^,  were  visited  by  the  earthquake- wave  (at 
8.45  P.M.).  Moles  and  shipping  destroyed,  and  lower  part  of 
the  town  inundated  and  ruined.  A  second  wave  occurred  an 
hour  later,  and  a  third  on  the  14th  of  August  at  2  a.m. 

Pisco  was  partially  destroyed  by  earthquake,  followed  by 
the  earthquake-wave  which  completed  the  calamity.  The 
sea  retreated  for  more  than  400  yards,  returning  with  great 
velocity,  destroying  all  within  its  reach. 

Lima  and  Callao  both  visited  by  severe  earthquake-shocks. 
The  first,  at  5  p.m.,  lasted  from  four  to  five  minutes;  the  second, 
at  6  p.m.,  lasted  four  minutes,  causing  great  oscillation  of  build. 
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inga.  At  9  p.m.  the  sea  retreated,  returning  with  great  waves 
far  above  high-water  mark.  Earthquake-shocks  continaed 
to  the  14th. 

The  mountain-passes  of  the  Andes  were  also  visited  by 
earthquake-shocks,  and  many  masses  of  rock  hurled  down. 

The  Chincha  Islands,  100  miles  fiom  the  coast  of  Peru, 
experienced  a  series  of  earthquake-shocks  from  4.38  p.m.  to 
8  P.M.  (first  shock  lasted  four  minutes  eighteen  seconds).  At 
9.45  P.M.  the  sea  retreated  for  some  distance,  returning  with 
great  violence  at  10  p.m.,  destroying  houses  and  shipping. 

The  oceanic  disturbance  caused  by  this  earthquake  ex- 
tended across  the  Pacific,  and  was  observed  .at  the  Sandwich 
Islands  on  the  14th  and  following  days;  at  Hilo  (Hawaii)  on 
18th ;  at  Chatham  Island,  coast  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  east  coast  of  Japan,  and  at  Yokohama  on  15th. 

August  16th. — ^Another  violent  earthquake  was  felt  in 
Ecuador  ,*  the  provinces  of  Pinchincha  and  Imbabura  were 
completely  desolated.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  were 
buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  towns,  more  than  400,000 
persons  rendered  homeless,  60  principal  towns  and  above 
200  smaller  ones  having  been  reduced  to  ruins. 

Among  these  the  towns  of  Otovalo  and  Cotacachi  were 
utterly  destroyed.  About  7000  persons  buried  beneath  the 
ruins  of  Otovalo. 

Ibarra,  the  chief  town  of  Imbabura,  suffered  the  loss 
of  13,000  inhabitants. 

The  same  earthquake  was  felt  in  the  interior  of  Colombia, 
and  in  the  district  of  Catuchi.  The  towns  of  Tumbalira, 
Urcuqui,  and  Salinas  destroyed. 

At  Quito  the  earthquake  was  severely  felt  at  1  a.m.  Seven 
distinct  shocks  occurred;  fifteen  lives  lost;  buildings  damaged. 

The  towns  Perucho,  Puellaro,  and  Cachiguanjo,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  destroyed. 

Guayaquil  experienced  three  earthquake-shocks,  the  last 
of  which  was  longest  in  duration,  and  most  violent.  The  loss 
of  life  was  considerable. 

August  16th  to  24th. — Severe  earthquakes  were  also  felt  at 
Cobija  and  Copiapo,  inflicting  considerable  injury. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  same  time,  viz.  August  17th, 
nearly  the  entire  island  of  New  Zealand  experienced  earth- 
quake-shocks. Eastern  Australia  and  Tasmania  were  also  visited 
by  similar  disturbances;  and  probably  the  whole  submarine 
floor  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  line  between  South  America  and  the 
Australasian  archipelago,  participated  in  the  movement. 

August  18th. — ^Two  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  at 
Gibraltar,  accompanied  by  a  strong  easterly  current  in  the 
Mediterranean.  These  same  shocks  were  more  severely  felt 
on  the  Spanish  side  and  at  San  Roque.  The  vibrations 
travelled  from  east  to  west. 

August  20th. — Yaszbereny,  Hungary,  visited  by  severe 
shocks  of  earthquake  at  9  a.m.  These  were  repeat^  on  the 
9th  of  September  following,  and  on  the  15th  and  17th  of 
the  same  month.  On  the  19th  at  5  p.m.  severe  shocks  were 
felt  in  several  parts  of  the  Prussian  Rhine  provinces. 

August  24th. — Lima  and  Callao  again  visited  by  earth- 
quake-shock at  8.45  P.M. 

October  2nd,  19th,  and  22nd. — Rather  severe  earthquakes 
occurred  at  Tiflis  (Caucasia). 

October  6th  to  9th. — Athens  visited  by  many  shocks  of 
earthquake. 

October  10th. — Koly  (Com.  Bihar,  Hungary)  visited  by  a 
severe  shock  of  earthquake  between  1  and  2  a.m. 

October  2l8t. — A  most  severe  earthquake  visited  all  West 
CaUfomia,  extending  from  the  coast  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  to 
the  north  as  far  as  Oregon,  on  the  south  to  the  Mexican 
borders.     It  inflicted  considerable  damage  in  many  parts. 

At  San  Francisco  four  shocks  were  felt.  Many  parts  of 
the  city  were  much  damaged  by  the  sinking  of  the  ground, 
and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  persons  killed.  Time  7.54  a.m., 
8.42  A.M.,  10.23  a.m.,  11  a.m.,  3  p.m.,  as  well  as  during  the 
night.  Shocks  were  likewise  experienced  by  vessels  some 
distance  off  the  coast. 

On  the  next  day  shocks  of  less  severity  were  also  felt  through 
the  same  region.  During  this  convulsion  an  earthquake-wave 
rose  upon  the  shores  of  Hawaii  and  caused  great  damage. 
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October  30th,  10  to  11  p.m. — ^England  was  visited  by  an 
earthquake,  which  was  observed  at  various  places  in  the  west 
of  England  and  in  Wales,  particularly  in  the  counties  of 
Lancaster,  Cheshire,  Warwick,  Shropshire,  Hereford,  Wor- 
cester, Gloucester,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  South  Wales.  The 
shock  lasted  about  two  seconds. 

November.  —  During  this  month  earthquakes  occurred 
almost  daily  in  San  Louis,  Potosi,  Mexico.  Buildings  were 
much  damaged. 

November. — ^A  shock  was  feltin  the  districtofMurwut,  India. 

November  5th. — ^A  violent  earthquake  occurred  at  San 
Francisco,  followed  by  slight  shocks  the  next  day,  but  without 
causing  damage. 

November  13th. — ^The  town  of  Kronstadt,  in  Transylvania, 
was  visited  by  two  shocks  of  earthquake.  The  fortress,  500 
years  old,  received  much  damage.  The  shocks  were  also  ob- 
served in  Szepsi  Syt  Gyorgy,  and  Bahos.  Direction  of  vibra- 
tions W.  to  E. 

November  13th  to  28th. — Bucharest  (Wallachia)  was  visited 
by  a  severe  earthquake-shock  at  9  a.m.  on  the  13th.  Another 
severe  shock  occurred  at  10.30  p.m.  on  the  27th,  and  two 
more  shocks  were  felt  on  the  28th. 

November  14th. — Tobelbad  (Styria)  was  visited  by  an 
earthquake,  lasting  two  and  a  half  seconds,  at  8.47  p.m., 
travelling  E.  to  W. 

November  15th. — Renewed  outbreak  of  Vesuvius.  The  old 
crater  burst  forth,  forming  two  new  mouths,  from  which  a 
stream  of  lava  flowed  down  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  towards 
Fosso  Yetrano,  covering  the  road  to  Cremona,  between  San 
Sebastiano  and  San  Giorgio.  By  November  23rd  the  activity 
had  visibly  diminished. 

November  17th. — Earthquake  shock  felt  at  Cologne. 

At  same  time  two  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  at  Bed- 
burg.  The  vibrations  extended  through  a  radius  of  about 
thirty  miles. 

November  27th. — A  violent  eruption  began  from  Mount 
Etna,  from  the  north-east  of  the  cone. 

December  15th,  11  a.m. — Tasz-Mihdlylek,  Hungary,  was 
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viidted  by  a  aeyere  shock  of  earthquake^  aooompamed  oj  anb- 
terraaean  noise.  At  11.80  a^m.,  shocks  rqieatecL  Direction 
E.  to  W. 

December  16th^  11.45  a.m. — ^Another  earthquake-shock, 
with  low  noise,  travelled  W.  to  E. 

December  17th,  1.45  p.m. — ^Another  slight  shock. 

December  26th,  8.5  a.m.  —  Two  severe  shocks  again 
occurred;  and  between  4  and  5  a.m.  vibrations  were  repeatedly 
felt. 

December  20th. — A  severe  earthquake  was  felt  in  Colina 
and  Manzanillo,  Mexico;  several  persons  were  killed,  and 
many  buildings  destroyed. 

December  26th  and  26th. — Eetskemet,  in  the  Caucasus 
visited  by  severe  shocks  of  earthquake. 
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January  10th. — ^A  most  terrible  earthquake  in  India,  of 
which  Asoloo  was  the  centre.  Sand  and  hot*water  came  up, 
forming  cones  in  several  places.  Silchar,  Wongong,  and 
places  as  far  up  into  the  Gangetic  delta  as  Morglyr  suffered 
a  good  deal.    Calcutta  got  a  smart  shock. 

January  10th,  8.30  p.m. — Slight  earthquake  experienced  at 
Eronstadt. 

January  14th. — ^Three  shocks  of  earthquake  occurred  at 
Darmstadt.  The  vibration  extended  N.  to  Frankfort,  £.  to 
Mumbug  valley,  S.  to  Heidelberg.  Hie  first  shock  lasted  six 
seconds ;  the  second,  four  seconds,  and  travelled  S.  aocom« 
panied  by  loud  noise. 

January  15th. — Severe  earthquake-shock  felt  in  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  seas. 

March  15th. — ^An  earthquake-shock  was  severely  felt  at 
Accrington,  in  Lancashire. 

July  (end  of). — ^The  Basilicata  and  Calabria  visited  by 
earthquakes. 

August  18th,  5.6  P.M. — At  Gibraltar  two  distinct  shocks  of 
earthquake  were  felt,  also  at  San  Bocque,  direction  E.  to  W., 
considerable  damage  done  to  buildings. 
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Atig;iut  84th.— TNro  very  severe  earthquake-shocks  felt  at 
Iquiqne.  The  sea  was  much  agitated  along  the  eoaat  off 
Oorda  point. 

Angnst  Srd  to  86th. — Earthquakes  felt  in  Naples. 

August  83rd  and  86th. — ^Basilioata  and  Calahria  were  again 
shaken. 

August  and  September.— Several  slight  shocks  felt  in  the 
district  of  Loch  Awe,  the  most  remarkable  occurring  on 
September  15th. 

September  16th. — Naples  visited  by  two  shocks  of  earth- 
quake» 

October  Ist. — ^An  earthquake  oocuired  at  Manilla^  first 
fhtxk  at  11.80  A*U.,  followed  by  fiightfdl  oscillation,  which 
lasted  over  a  minute,  the  first  shock  was  firom  S.E.  to  N.W., 
the  latter  N.E.  to  S.W.  The  walls  of  the  buildings  split,  but 
remained  standing.  The  old  Palace  of  the  Oovemor  fell  in. 
This  earthquake  was  still  more  violent  in  the  neighbouring 
places  Balaoan  and  Cavite,  where  great  loss  of  life  took  place. 
The  shocks  were  repeated  for  five  consecutiye  days.  Exo^t 
the  first  two  shocks,  the  movement  of  the  earth's  surface  was 
horixontal ;  but  the  violence  was  not  less  than  in  1863.  The 
earthquake  was  felt  throughout  the  island  of  Luion,  and 
was  most  destructive  in  the  southern  province  of  Albay. 

October  88nd. — An  earthquake  was  felt  all  over  New 
England. 

December  1st. — The  cmisiderable  town  of  Hoola,  near  the 
southern  sh<»:es  of  Asia  Minor,  was  wholly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  after  three  successive  shocks.  But  few  lives  were 
lost.  The  neighbouring  towns  of  Mooghla  and  Marmaritu 
aho  suffered  severely* 

December  1st. — ^Santa  Maura,  in  the  Oreek  archipelago, 
was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake ;  the  shocks  were  very 
numerous.  It  was  also  felt  with  severity  at  Monteleone, 
Pizza,  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere  in  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago. 

December  84th,  11  p.m.-^A  alight  shock  of  earthquake  was 
felt  at  Innsbruck,  Tyrol. 

December  86th.  —  A  severe  earthquake-shock  was  ex» 
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perienced  in  Eastern  California  and  Nevada^  which  threw  a 
railway -train  off  the  track  and  filled  up  some  cuttings. 

1870. 

January  18th. — Four  shocks  of  earthquake  felt  at  Mar- 
seilles and  Toulon.  The  first  shock  was  at  2.50  a.m.;  lasting 
three  seconds;  second  shock  at  2.55  a.m.;  third  at  3.5  a.m.; 
fourth  at  3.7  a.m.    The  oscillations  were  from  N.  to  S. 

February  28th. — ^Fiume,  Croatia^  on  the  Adriatic^  visited 
by  earthquake^about  noon.}  the  shock  was  violent^  the  oscil- 
lations very  rapid  in  succession,  direction  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W. 

March  1st. — ^Very  violent  shock  at  8.57  p.m.  In  the  vil- 
lage of  Clana,  ten  miles  distant,  about  forty  houses  were 
rendered  xininhabitable;  direction  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  From 
this  date  to  the  end  of  the  year,  shocks  more  or  less  violent 
continued  at  short  intervals  throughout  this  district. 

March  1st, — ^Durban,  in  Natal,  was  visited  with  a  severe 
earthquake-shock  at  2.20  p.m.  The  volcano  at  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  in  an  unusual  state  of 
activity  at  the  same  time. 

April  5th,— -A  well-marked  earthquake-shock  was  expe- 
rienced in  the  irolcanic  district  of  New  Zealand.  Shortly 
after,  the  volcano  of  Tongariro  burst  into  eruption.  Lava- 
streams  were  emitted  for  the  first  time  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  colonists,  or  even  the  traditions  of  the  Maories. 

April  11th. — Earthquake-shocks  experienced  at  Suddia 
(Assam). 

April  11th.— ^A  terrible  earthquake  occurred  atBathang, 
in  China. 

May  lltb.-*-Oaxaca,  Mexico.  At  11.80  a.m.  a  succession 
of  earthquake-shocks  shook  the  city  to  its  foundations,  caus- 
ing a  large  number  of  deaths  and  the  almost  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  southern  portion.  San  Frandsco  also  suffered 
severely  by  shocks  experienced  at  the  same  time. 

May  13th. — ^Earthquake  at  Yokohama  at  2.30  a.m.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  violent  since  1855.  The  shocks  were 
severely  felt  in  the  interior  of  Japan.  An  eruption  of  the 
volcano  of  Aaayama,  in  Sinshin,  took  place  at  the  same  time 
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In  the  vicinity  of  Vries  Island  lai^  fields  of  pumice-stone 
were  floating  aboat.  « 

June. — ^An  earthquake  derastated  the  island  of  Santo- 
rin,  leaving  the  town  a  mass  of  ruins;  several  small  islands 
were  submerged. 

July  10th. — Great  earthquake  at  Santo  Tomas^  and  in  the 
district  of  Chumbivilcas^  Peru,  causing  great  destruction. 
The  river  San  Tomas  suddenly  rose  and  overflowed  its 
banks;  it  was  ascertained  that,  by  the  force  of  the  shock. 
Lake  Quenacocha  had  broken  out  into  the  river.  The  lake 
is  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
western  chain  of  Andes.  In  the  town  of  Cooloquemarca 
the  church  and  many  houses  were  overthrown. 

August  8rd,  8.45  p.m. — ^An  earthquake  was  felt  generally 
in  the  Natal  colony,  and  the  Orange-Biver  Free  State.  The 
course  was  firom  N.W.  to  S.E. 

August  7th. — ^A  most  severe  earthquake  in  the  Hawaiian 
archipelago  at  4.10  a.m.  The  shock  was  felt  generally  at 
Mani,  Molokai,  Hawaii,  but  not  so  much  at  Honolulu;  the 
shock  lasted  ten  seconds.  In  Molokai  the  earthquake  was 
accompanied  by  a  tremendous  roar,  and  appeared  to  have  a 
circular  motion.  The  fissures  on  the  Kau  side  of  Mauna-loa 
were  constantly  steaming;  and  thick  smoke  was  issuing  from 
the  crater  of  Mekeaweo. 

August  13th. — Slight  shock  of  earthquake  felt  at  Lima. 

August  27th. — ^An  earthquake  was  felt  at  Valparaiso, 
Chile. 

October  4th. — ^A  volcano  near  Ba^Eiel  Valley,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, which  had  been  dormant  for  years,  commenced  a  vio- 
lent eruption,  emitting  columns  of  smoke  to  a  great  height, 
and  scattering  ash  and  cinders  for  miles  around  its  base.  At 
the  same  time  a  sudden  and  violent  eruption  of  the  Colum- 
bian volcano  Puraco  occurred.  Three  adjacent  villages,  and 
all  their  inhabitants,  were  destroyed. 

October  20th. — At  11.20  a.m.  a  prolonged  earthquake- 
shock  was  felt  at  Quebec,  in  Canada,  preceded  by  a  rattling 
noise.  The  wave  travelled  about  200  miles  a  minute.  It 
was  also  felt  at  Mimouski  and  Montreal,  and  the  N.  part  of 
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the  United  States  from  Maine  to  Iowa.  Hie  progress  of  the 
wave  was  from  N.  to  S. 

October  24th^  1.40  a.m. — ^A  smart  shock  of  earthquake 
was  felt  at  Yokohama^  with  a  deviation  from  E.  to  S.W. 
The  shock  was  remarkable  for  its  long  duration. 

October  28th. — Two  shocks  were  felt  at  Shikarhera  in 
Upper  Scinde,  India.  The  earth  quaked  for  fift^n  minutes^ 
from  E.  to  W.  People  were  sea-sick  from  the  continued 
pitching. 

November  1st. — ^A  severer  shock  was  felt  in  the  Tinnevell} 
district^  Upper  Scinde,  than  had  ever  been  known  within  the 
memory  of  man.     The  shock  was  nndulatory. 

November  12th. — Shocks  of  earthquake  repeated  in  Sdnde. 

December  1st. — ^A  violent  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Smyrna,  Mantechi  and  Ule ;  the  last  named  was  destroyed, 
and  three  men  killed.  Mamaritza  and  Mula  suffered  great 
injury. 

December  21  st. — ^A  severe  earthquake  at  Arequipa,  in  Peru ; 
it  lasted  fifty  or  sixty  seconds.  It  was  attended  by  subterra- 
nean noise. 

1871. 

January. — An  eruption  of  the  Colorucco  volcano,  Mexico, 
causing  much  damage  to  villages  and  plantations. 

January  1st,  12  p.m. — One  of  the  smartest  shocks  of  earth* 
quake  known  for  some  time  occurred  at  Wellington,  New 
Zealand.  • 

January  1st. — ^Earthquake  in  Northern  Quzerat. 

January  9th. — ^A  slight  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Guayaquil,  in  Ecuador.  The  movement  was  from  the  interior 
towards  the  coast. 

January  12th. — ^A  new  crater  was  opened  on  Mount  Ye* 
suvius  about  midnight,  at  the  base  of  the  great  cone  towards 
Somma.  It  sent  forth  a  large  column  of  fire;  from  10th  to 
12th  of  January  this  crater  seemed  filled  with  fire  to  its  very 
brim.  Besides  this  new  crater,  two  others,  which  existed  pre« 
viously,  sent  out  columns  of  stones.  Shocks  were  frequent, 
and  caused  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  to  tremble. 
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VesayiuB  was  covered  with  snow  at  the  time ;  bat  bhick  Unek 
showed  the  coune  of  the  lava. 

January  26th. — Severe  shock  of  earthquake  felt  at  Accra^ 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

January  27th. — ^An  earthquake-shock  was  felt  in  Assam. 

January  81  st. — An  earthquake  was  felt  at  Bombay^  which 
extended  as  far  north  as  Baroda^  and  over  a  large  tract  of 
country. 

January  (end  of). — A  shock  of  earthquake  felt  in  the 
Sanjak  of  Kartal,  in  Northern  Asia  Minor,  lasting  several 
seconds  and  doing  slight  damage. 

February  7th. — ^Two  distinct  shocks  of  earthquake  were 
felt  in  the  department  of  Minititlan,  in  Mexico^  followed  by 
a  wave  rising  some  height  along  the  neighbouring  coast. 

February  9th.— A  very  strong  shock  of  earthquake  at 
Illapel,  in  Chile. 

February  11th. — A  severe  shock  of  earthquake  at  Valpa- 
raiso, in  Chile,  about  4  a.m; 

February  19th. — ^A  great  earthquake  took  place  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  at  Honolulu. 

February  22nd. — Several  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  at 
Puno,  Peru,  and  again  on  28rd. 

February  25th,  11.30  a.m. — A  severe  earthquake  at  Val- 
paraiso lasted  one  minute ;  at  12  a.m.  a  slight  shock  occurred, 
another  shortly  ajfter  1  p.m.,  and  at  5.80  p.m.  a  violent  shock ; 
walls  were  cracked. 

March. — Camiguin,  one  of  the  northernmost  of  the  Philip- 
pines, was  visited  about  this  time  by  a  succession  of  earth- 
quakes, attended  with  numerous  landslips,  and  causing  great 
loss  of  life.  Soon  after,  a  crater  opened  dose  to  the  village ; 
it  rapidly  became  larger,  and  incessantly  emitted  great  quan- 
tities of  smoke,  steam,  and  flame,  throwing  out  large  stones, 
which  fell  at  a  great  distance.  This  volcano  was  still  in 
eruption  in  July;  large  quantities  of  steam  and  smoke  were 
forced  through  the  sides  and  out  of  the  summit,  while  large 
stones  were  occasionally  ejected. 

March  2nd. — An  earthquake  at  Eureka,  in  Humboldt 
county,  California. 
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March  4th. — Shock  of  earthquake  felt  at  Arequipa,  in 
Peni ;  lasted  thirty  seconds. 

March  4th  and  6th. — ^Two  shocks  of  earthquake  felt  at 
Bogota,  in  Columbia;  these  shocks  were  felt  at  the  same 
date  at  Cartago. 

March  6th. — A  slight  shock  of  earthquake  at  Puno,  Peru, 
after  rain. 

March  17th,  11.5  p.m. — ^A  slight  earthquake-shock  was  felt 
throughout  the  north  of  England ;  direction  from  E.  to  N. 

March  25th. — ^Tinakoro,  or  Volcano  Island^  one  of.  the 
Santa-Cruz  group.  The  volcano,  25,000  feet  high,  was  in 
constant  activity,  pi^enting  the  appearance  of  a  great  flame- 
vent. 

April. — An  earthquake  was  felt  at  Rawul  Pindee  and  Mur- 
ree,  in  the  Himalayas. 

April  11th. — Earthquake  in  Arequipa,  Peru;  the  move* 
ments  were  ftam  S.  to  W.,  and  lasted  &om  forty  to  fifty 
seconds^ 

April  11th. — ^Two  slight  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  at 
Riingoon,  in  Burmah,  direction  from  N.  to  S. 

April  16th. — Another  earthquake  at  Rangoon,  during  the 
night. 

May. — Hie  island  called  Sunday,  in  the  Pacific,  has  been 
subject  to  so  terrible  a  volcanic  eruption  that  the  inhabitants 
removed  to  Norfolk  Island. 

May. — The  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  America,  through- 
out its  great  mountain-range,  has  now  been  seriously  disturbed 
for  some  months.  As  far  north  as  Washington  Territory, 
Motuit  Rainer  is  reported  as  in  commotion.  It  is  reported 
from  Chile  that  the  Planchqn  Pass  across  the  Andes  (the 
main  line  from  Chile  to  Buenos  Ayres)  has  been  disturbed 
for  about  three  miles  by  an  eruption. 

May  11th. — ^Two  distinct  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt 
at  Peshawur,  in  India. 

May  2lBt. — ^Earthquake-shocks  were  felt  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rochester  and  Bufialo  (in  the  State  of  New  York),  at  Augusta 
in  Georgia,  and  at  Quebec,  Ottawa,  and  other  points  in 
Canada. 
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May  22nd  and  28Td. — ^An  earthquake  waa  felt  on  eadi 
day  at  Qilghit  (aboTe  Cashmere)  and  at  Nynee  Tal  (in  the 

Himahiyas).    Since  the  earthquake^  the  lake  has  emitted  a 
strong  sulphurooB  smell. 

May  80th. — ^An  earthquake  felt  in  Hayti. 
'  June  8th. — The  district  round  Wagga-Wagga,  in  Australia, 
was  visited  by  an  earthquake-shock.  The  shock  consisted  of 
a  succession  of  sharp  bat  continuous  yibrations^  lasting 
twenty  seconds,  the  motion  appearing  to  be  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.  There  was  a  second  shock  at  8  p.m.,  preceded,  like  the 
first,  by  a  duU  rambling  sound. 

In  Jane  several  earthquakes  occurred  in  Chili  and  Peru* 

June  19th. — ^A  strong  earthquake  was  felt  at  Brooklyn, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.    The  shock  was  vertical. 

June  19th,  9.40  p.m. — Slight  earthquakes  were  fdt  at 
Simla. 

June  20th,  6  p.m. — ^An  earthquake-shock  felt  in  Maddra. 

Jime  20th,  7  p.m. — ^There  was  a  severe  earthquake  at 
Tacna,  Peru. 

August  17th. — ^The  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which 
has  been  continuous  for  six  months  past,  has  latiely  increased 
in  violence,  and  is  causing  great  apprehensions  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  Italian  Observatory  of  Vesuvius.  The  lava  has 
already  partially  submei^ed  the  hill  of  Canteroni,  on  which 
the  Observatory  stands;  and  the  immediate  erection  of  a 
strong  dyke  of  scoria,  so  as  to  divert  the  stream  of  lav%  is 
asked  for. 

August  21st. — ^A  violent  earthquake  and  hurricane  took 
place  in  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies. 
Hundreds  of  houses  were  destroyed,  and  over  160  persons 
killed  and  wounded. 
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Abich,  M.y  on  a  dyke  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  76 ;  on  Ararat,  8d8. 

Active  yolcanofly  number  o^  12 ;  activity  of,  in^dgular,  16. 

yfigjean  Archipelago,  volcanoe  o^  391. 

Amca,  North,  volcanic  fonnationa  of,  316. 

Aleutian  Isles,  volcanoe  of,  456. 

Alluvial  deposits  of  volcanic  matters,  171-178. 

Alteration  of  sedimentary  strata  by  contact  with  lavas,  88,  141. 

of  lava-rocks  by  steam  and  acid  vapours,  142. 

of  lavas  before  emission,  123. 

Alternate  eruption  of  lavas  of  different  mineral  characters,  126. 

Altitude  of  volcanic  mountains,  169. 

Alumine.    See  Sol&taras. 

America,  South,  volcanic  range  of,  434-444  \  plutonic  ranges  of,  281, 808. 

,  North,  volcanic  ranse  o^  444-454 ;  plutonic  ranges  oi^  281,  808. 

,  Central,  volcanoe  o^  444. 

Amvgdaloidal  lavas,  144  245. 

Anaes,  volcanic  range  of,  and  sedimentary  strata,  176,  248y  277. 

y  trachytic  domes  of,  their  probable  ori^fin,  132,  136. 

Angle  of  inclination  of  lava-beos  in  volcamc  cones  on  mountains,  60, 62, 

^7, 167. 
Anticlinal  ridges  and  synclinal  troughs,  288,  291. 
Apennines,  elevated  transverse  ranges  o^  280,  281. 
Aqueous  lavas,  description  o^  172. 
Ararat,  398. 

Ascension  Island,  laminated  trachytes  of,  425. 
Ashes,  volcanic,  ejected  in  vast  abundance  by  eruptions,  22,  57, 185, 196, 

20^207. 
Asia  Minor,  volcanos  o^  393. 

,  Central,  volcanoe  of,  406. 

Astroni,  origin  of  its  crater  and  lava,  134,  822. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  volcanic  islands  of,  279,  405-480. 

Augitic  rocks,  111,  112.    See  Basalt 

Auveigne,  58^  361. 

Axes  of  elevated  mountain-ranges,  282,  286 ;  of  dislocation,  48. 

Axial  upthrust  of  plutonic  rocks,  285,  291. 

Azores,  416. 

Babbage,  on  the  cause  of  changes  in  superficial  levels,  271,  274. 
Barancos,  oriein  of,  164,  211. 
Barren  Island,  199. 

Basalt,  mineral  characters  of.  111 ;  columnar  structure  of,  94-104. 
Beaumont  M.  R  de,  his  Upheaval  theory,  168. 

Beudant,  M.,  on  Hungarian  trachytes,  8o7 ;  on  the  exclusively  early  pro- 
duction of  trachytes.  128. 
Bischoff,  Prof.,  on  the  rormation  of  crystals  in  lavas,  120, 121, 122, 125, 162. 
Blisters  in  lavas,  80. 
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Bohemia,  volcanic  rocks  of,  887. 

Bombs,  Yolcanicy  66,  116,  410. 

Borj  de  St  Vincent,  on  Bourbon,  133,  428;  on  volcanic  mountains,  211. 

Bourbon,  Tolcano  of,  34,  196,  229,  428. 

Breaching  of  cinder- cones,  63,  66. 

Breccias,  volcanic    See  Conglomerates. 

Brecciated  lavas,  140. 

British  Islands,  volcanic  outbursts  in,  279,  413. 

Bromo,  large  crater  o^  in  Java,  199,  466. 

Bubbles  of  steam  explode  firom  exposed  lava,  36, 63, 66 ;  vast  size  of^  203. 

Bubble-shaped  cavities  in  lava,  79,  80. 

Calcareous  sandstone  of  recent  origin  on  surface  of  volcanic  islands,  264. 

springs  and  their  deposits,  1&. 

Calcaieo-volcanic  strata,  88,  177,  242. 

California,  volcanos  of,  463. 

Canarv  Islands,  418. 

Cantal.    See  f^«nce.  Central. 

Cape  de  Verde  Isles,  423. 

Caraccas,  earthquake  of,  432. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  exhaled  by  volcanos,  161. 

Caribbean  Isles,  volcanic^  range  of,  267,  277,  430. 

Catalonia,  extinct  volcanos  of,  869. 

Catania.    See  Etna. 

Caucasus,  899. 

Caves  in  lava,  80. 

CelluLir  lavas,  138,  246. 

Chemical  theory  of  volcanoe.  308. 

Chili,  volcanos  of,  276  (note),  436. 

Cimini,  Monti,  362. 

Cinder-cones.     See  Cones. 

Cirques,  or  encircling  clifis,  their  origin,  fto,  196,  200,  466. 

Clizikstone  affects  pyramidal  forms,  136,  136 ;  its  lamination,  108. 

Columnar  structure,  how  formed,  94-103. 

Conclusions,  general,  on  Telluric  phenomena,  306. 

Cone  formed  within  cone,  186. 

Cones,  parasitic,  161,  169. 

Cones  of  scorise,  &c.,  how  formed,  67 ;  structure  of,  61. 

Conglomerates,  volcanic,  how  formed,  &c.,  174.     Ske  Tuffs. 

Consolidation  of  lavas,  93. 

Cooling  of  lavas,  162. 

Coral  islands  based  on  lava-rocks,  266,  479. 

Cordilleras.    See  Andes. 

Corrugations  of  strata,  288-292. 

Coseguina,  great  eruption  of,  170,  204. 

Crater-lakes,  214-223. 

Craters  of  simple  cones,  how  formed,  68. 

of  volcanic  mountains,  how  formed,  17, 184^196,  202-208. 

,  concentric,  186-192. 

,  cause  of  their  circular  form,  64,  208. 

,  their  occasionally  vast  area,  202-208,  346,  363,  466. 

of  Moon,  260. 

Crushing  action  accompanying  upheaval,  280. 

Crust  of  the  globe,  probable  formation  of,  266 ;  matter  underlying  the, 

267,  270,  305. 
Crystalline  texture  of  lavas,  114. 
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Ciystallization  of  lavas,  120. 

Ciystals  in  lavas  mostly  formed  before  their  eruption,  116  6^  seq, 

in  tuffi,  their  origin,  178. 

Ciurents  of  lava,  their  rate  of  movement,  68, 84, 181 ;  dimensions,  82, 182. 
Curvature  of  dislocations  and  axial  elevations,  280. 
Cutch,  its  changes  of  level,  404. 

Dana,  Fro£,  on  Sandwich  Isles,  86 ;  on  ''  volcanos  no  safeiy-valves,"  262. 

Darwin,  Mr.  C,  on  the  ribboned  trachytes  of  Ascension,  139;  on  the  snecific 
gravitv  of  lavas,  110, 125, 128 ;  on  South  American  volcanos,  24^  207; 
on  volcanic  islands,  200,  260;  on  pyramids  of  clinkstone,  137;  on 
gneiss,  300 ;  on  craters,  1^)6 ;  on  coral  islands,  266, 257. 

Daubeny,  Dr.,  his  List  of  Volcanos,  311,  816,  387 ;  on  columnar  struc- 
ture, 102 ;  on  craters  of  elevation,  201 ;  on  submarine  eruptions,  239. 

Daubr^,  M.,  88, 124^  145,  218. 

Davy,  Sir  H.,  his  theory  of  volcanic  action  given  up  by  him,  308. 

Degradation  of  volcanic  islands,  209. 

Delesse,  M.,  118, 126,  180,  800. 

Denudation  of  volcanic  mountains,  212. 

,  craters  enlarged  by,  208. 

Deville,  M.,  14,  126,  261. 

Disposition  of  erupted  matters  fragmentary,  55-64, 241 ;  of  lavas,  65-88, 
244. 

Disruption  of  overlying  rocks  by  subterranean  intumescent  matter,  49,259, 
26^-271. 

Distension,  inward,  of  cones,  167 ;  of  volcanic  mountains,  167,  343. 

Divisionary  structure  of  lavas,  94,  95,  109 ;  of  tu£&,  178. 

Dolomieu,  M.,  on  the  cause  of  the  liquefaction  of  lavas,  117. 

Dolomitization  of  limestone  by  contact  with  lavas,  89,  355,  857. 

D6me,  Puy  de,  its  origin,  182. 

Domes  of  trach^,  how  formed,  182,  185. 

Dufirdnoy,  M.,  his  theory  on  the  origin  of  Monte  Nuovo,  824. 

Dykes,  how  formed,  &c.,  52,  90, 164 ;  their  prismatic  structure,  98-100 ; 
rarely  disturb  the  strata  they  pierce,  166. 

Earth,  cause  of  dislocation  of  its  crust,  802.    See  Crust  of  the  globe. 

Earthquakes,  theoiy  of,  163,  288,  294 ;  generally  precede  an  eruption,  6, 
168 ;  coincidence  of,  with  eruptions,  Y-9,  275, 276. 

Eifel,  volcanos  of,  59,  214,  869-384. 

Ejections  of  fin^pientary  matter,  21,  23,  55-64. 

Electricity,  fictional,  evolved  during  eruptions,  57. 

Elevation-crater  theory,  4»  158,  168,  344. 

Elevations  of  Lmd,  how  produced,  42,  272-275,  283  et  $eq. 

alternate  with  subsidence,  274-276. 

in  mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  226,  249-257. 

Eluvial  tozxents,  effect  of,  on  volcanic  matters,  171,  873. 

Engulfinent  not  tiie  origin  of  craters,  206,  465. 

Eruption,  limitation  of  the  term,  282  ($wte). 

Eruptions,  paroxysmal,  described,  19;  ordinary,  159;  eluvial,  173;  gene- 
rally take  place  from  linear  fissures,  159,  2w,  276. 

Etna,  17, 155,  159,  169,  399. 

Expansion  of  subterranean  matter  by  heat,  80,  41,  54,  270-275. 

Explosions,  aeriform  (of  steam),  usually  characterize  an  eruption,  21,  80, 

Explosive  origin  of  all  craters,  54^  185-225. 
Faults,  how  formed,  50,  287,  293. 
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Felspar  the  chief  element  in  laraB  of  eveiy  age,  110 ;  its  varietiee,  113. 

Ferroe  Islands,  263,  412. 

fissures  in  rocks  overiyinff  intilmesoent  subterranean  matter,  theory  of 
their  formation,  46-60,  269, 272, 273 ;  up-filled  bv  lava  form  dykes,  53, 
164,  269;  rent  through  a  volcanic  mountain,  168,  160,  162,  221,  228 ; 
formed  in  Uvas  by  shrinkage,  70 ;  transTeise.  60.  280,  448^  466. 

Flames,  glow  of  red-hot  scorin  mistaken  for,  18, 33. 

Floods  caused  by  bursting  of  lakes  or  melting  of  snows  on  Tolcanic  moun- 
tains, 171-4,  409. 

Fluidity  of  lavas  raries  greatly,  68, 131 ;  cause  of  yaiiation  in,  130>137. 
See  tiiquidity. 

Foci,  or  subterranean  reservoirs  of  volcanic  matter,  their  probable  charac- 
ters, 46,  266, 272. 

Foliation  of  gneiss  not  stratification,  298. 

Forbes,  Mr.,  on  the  trachvtes  of  South  America,  119, 140. 

Fragmentary  ejecta  of  voicanos,  66  et  »eq,,  170,  241. 

France,  South  and  Central,  voicanos  oi,  360-368^ 

Fusion  of  lavas  generally  imperfect,  116  «^  teq, 

Gbdapagos  Isles,  442. 

Oases,  permanent,  emanating  firom  voicanos,  161. 

Geikie,  Mr.,  on  the  gneiss  of  Skye,  286. 

Qemmellaro,  Signor,  160. 

Germany,  volcanic  formations  of,  369,  386. 

Geysers  of  Iceland,  theoiy  of,  149,  411. 

Glassy  lavas,  116,  33a 

Globular  structure  of  lava,  how  formed,  104, 106. 

Gneiss,  cause  of  its  lamhiationy  283,  299. 

Graham  Me,  61,  346. 

Granite,  its  probable  condition  at  great  depths,  282. 

Greystone,  aefinition  o^  110. 

Grotta  del  Cane,  326. 

Hamilton^  Mr.  W.  G.,  on  the  voicanos  of  Asia  Minor,  137, 393-396. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  on  Vesuvius,  186 ;  on  the  flowing  of  lavs;,  69. 

Hartung,  M.,  on  Lancerote,  41^. 

Heaphy,  Mr.,  on  New  Zealand  voicanos,  216,  22&  247,  273. 

Heat,  subterranean,  its  movements  the  cause  of  volcanic  and  plutonic 

action,  41, 263,  271,  298.  ^ 

, ,  origin  o^  still  doubtful,  306,  30a 

Hecla,  407. 

Helena,  St,  22a 

Herschel,  Sir  J.  F.  W.,  on  changes  in  superficial  levels,  274:  on  lunar 

voicanos,  231 ;   on  paiallelism  of  volcanic  trains  wiUi  neighbouring 

coast-lines,  276 ;  on  crumpling  of  strata,  294. 
Hindostan,  vast  lava-field  or,  4CS. 
Hopkins,  Mr.,  on  the  condition  of  Ihe  nucleus  of  the  globe,  264 ;  his  theory 

of  elevation  and  earthquakes,  46, 60, 290 ;  his  experiments  on  pressure 

and  high  temperature,  264. 
HamUoB  of  Jorullo,  81,  460. 
Humboldt,  M.,  4>  127, 136,  216,  276 :  his  theory  of  Jorullo  disputed,  81, 

449 ;  on  the  formation  of  craters,  206 ;  on  submaxine  eruptions,  239. 
Hungaiy,  voicanos  of,  387. 

Ice  interbedded  with  kva,  172,  434. 
Iceland,  voicanos  of,  171,  406. 
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Independence  of  proximate  rents,  261. 

India,  volcanos  ot,  404. 

Iron,  titaniferons,  in  lavas,  110, 112;  specular  and  magnetic,  143, 144. 

Irregular  direction  of  some  axial  elerations,  281.  287. 

Isclua,  200. 826. 

Islands,  Tolcanic,  often  in  part  upheaTed,  251  et  seq. 

Italy,  Central  and  Northern,  volcanos  o^  360-868. 

f  Southern,  volcanos  of,  815-832. 

Java,  Tolcanos  o^  &c,  174.  464. 

Joints  in  lara-rocks,  how  lormed,  07. 

Jorullo^umboldt's  mistaken  view  of  its  upheaval,  81. 

Jukes,  Prof.,  on  the  volcanos  of  Java,  109, 465 :  on  subterraneiOi  changes 

in  lavas,  125. 
Junghuhn,  M.,  on  Java,  191, 199,  229. 

Kamtschatka,  volcanos  in,  456. 
Eilauea,  its  crater,  85,  219, 476. 
Kurile  Isles,  volcMios  o^  468. 

Lakes  in  craters,  214-225. 

—J  bursting  o^  the  origin  of,  tras&  &c.,  172  et  seq, 

Lammation  of  trachytes,  &c,  107,  liO,  189. 

Lancerote,  168,  421. 

LapUlo,  how  formed,  57,  207. 

Lateral  or  parasitic  cones  on  a  volcanic  mountain,  68, 155,  161, 169. 

—  fissures  formed  on  either  side  of  an  upheaved  axis,  60. 

Lava,  its  outflow,  23,  68;  its  disposition,  o5-93. 

in  ebullition  during  an  eruption,  30-^. 

contains  water  or  steam,  87, 124. 

— — y  its  consolidation  and  internal  configuration,  98-109. 

,  its  crystalline  texture,  when  formM,  118-122. 

,  its  mmeral  composition,  110,  126. 

y  its  outflow  beneath  water,  92. 

,  slow  cooling  of  its  interior,  84 

^— ,  subaqueous,  244. 

,  vast  volume  of,  emitted  sometimes,  82,  182,  186. 

Leucitic  lava,  112, 118 ;  large  ci^tals  of,  123. 

Lightmngs,  volcanic,  to  what  owing,  67. 

Limestone,  dolomitization  of,  141. 

Lindsay,  Dr.  L.,  on  Icelandic  eruptions,  218. 

Linear  arrangement  of  eruptive  vents,  161,  259,  277. 

Lipari  Isles,  their  volcanos,  &c.,  832. 

Liquidity  of  lavas  variable^  46, 181 ;  to  what  owing,  116  et  seq. 

Loa,  Mounts  in  Sandwich  Isles,  its  crater,  219,  220,  474. 

Lunar  craters,  260. 

LyeU,  Sir  C,  166, 172,  192,  201,  206,  218, 889,  416. 

Madeira,  416. 

Magnesia  introduced  into  limestones  from  lava,  69,  141. 

MaUet,  Mr.  R.,  on  earthquakes,  3,  296,  801. 

Masaya,  volcano  of,  38. 

Mediterranean,  line  of  volcanic  eruptions  traversing  its  length,  278,  814. 

Mephitic  exhalations,  151. 

Metamorphism,  88,  124,  140,  296. 

Mexico,  volcanos  of,  448. 
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Mineral  composition  of  laTa-rocka,  11(X  129. 
Minenilfl,  new,  formed  by  or  in  layasy  l4(X-144y  245. 
Mont  Dore.    See  France. 
Monte  Bolca,  367. 
Monte  NuoTO,  179,  328. 
Moon,  crateiB  of,  ^30.  ^ 

Momitaina,  rolcanic,  how  built  up,  155-100, 180. 
Moontain-cbainB,  paralleliBm  of,  with  volcanic  fiasures,  276. 
Moya,  how  formea,  173, 440. 
Mud-eruptiona.    See  Moya. 
Mud-Tolcanofl*  401,  444. 

Miuchiaon,  Sir  R.  L,  <m  the  rolcanic  diatricta  of  Italy,  351 ;  on  the  Ural 
range,  403. 

Naples,  volcanic  district  o^  316. 

Naumann,  Pro£,  on  the  lamination  of  gneiss,  301  (ncie). 

New  Zealand  volcanos,  470. 

Nucleus  of  g^be,  question  whether  fluid  or  solid,  264. 

Obsidian,  113. 

Ocean,  its  saline  ingredients  probably  derived  from  volcanic  submarine 

emanations,  241. 
Olivine,  large  nodules  ot  in  some  lavas,  119. 
Osdllations  of  superfidal  levels,  304.    See  Elevation  and  Subsidence. 

Pacific  Ocean,  chain  of  volcanos  encirdinff  it,  277. 

Palma,  its  crater  and  baranco,  how  formed,  201,  212,  251. 

Papandayang,  truncation  of  its  cone  by  eruption,  465. 

Parallelism  of  coast-lines  to  volcanic  trains,  276  et  eeq, 

^—  of  volcanic  fissures,  49,  260. 

Parasitic  cones,  68, 161, 169. 

Paroxysmal  eruptions,  description  of,  19-26. 

Pearlstone,  107. 

Peperino,  176,  35(M62. 

Perrey,  M.,  on  earthquakes,  301. 

Peru,  volcanos  of,  439. 

Phases,  varying,  of  activity  in  a  volcano,  16. 

Phillips,  Prof.,  on  the  cause  of  changes  of  surface-levels,  275. 

Phlegreean  fields,  volcanos  of,  179,  247,  249,  815. 

Pichmcha,  199, 442. 

Pitchstone,  113. 

Pit-craters,  how  formed,  216,  223. 

Plutonic,  its  relation  to  volcanic  action,  2,  271,  275. 

Ponza  Isles,  their  laminated  trachytes,  139,  328. 

Prismatic  divisionary  structure  of  lava,  94  et  eeq. 

Progression  of  plutonic  action,  296,  304. 

Puzzolana,  how  produced,  57. 

Quartz  in  lavas,  110. 
Quito,  volcanos  of,  173,  261. 

Radial  fissures  deft  through  a  volcanic  mountain,  158,  150. 

Ramsay,  Prof,  on  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Wales,  &c.,  178,  248. 

Ranilli.     See  Lapillo. 

Rea-Sea  volcanos,  396. 

Rhine,  volcanic  district  of,  360,  385. 
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Rifta  in  laTa-cuirents,  how  formed,  77. 

Rocca  Monfina,  134,  880. 

Rocks,  Tolcanic.    See  Lava,  Tu£b,  fte. 

,  upheayal  and  dislocation  o£  bow  brought  about,  46  et  eeq,,  271. 

Rogers,  Prof.,  on  gneiss  of  Nortn  America,  284 ;  on  foldings  of  strata, 

Rome,  neighbourhood  of,  860. 

St  Helena,  426u 
St  Jag;t>,  424. 

Sandwidi  Isles,  Tolcanos  o^  474. 
Santorini,  200,  237,  881. 
Saroouy,  ^ y  de,  its  orig^  188. 
Saidinu,  846. 

Scheeie^  M.,  on  granite,  282. 
SoQii»,  how  formed,  28,  85. 
Serapis,  Temnle  o^  227,  826. 
Serpentine,  li2. 

Shifting  of  volcanic  vents,  227,  268. 
Sicily,  its  volcanic  formations,  888. 
.Siebengebirge,  884 

Silex  held  in  solution  by  hot  water  or  steam,  117. 
Siliceous  trachytes.  111. 
Solfataias,  27, 146,  280,  820.  412. 
Somma,  its  eruptive  origin,  819. 
Spain,  volcanos  o£  868. 

Specific  gravity  of  lavas,  influence  of^  on  their  fluidity,  181-138. 
SpheToi£d  concretionary  structure  of  lavas,  106. 
Springs,  thermal  and  mmeral,  147. 
Stromboli,  81,  838. 
Subaqueous  volcano^  286-267. 
Sublimations,  metallic,  148.' 
Subsidence,  226,  278-276. 
Subterrestrial  chanoes,  267. 
Sugars,  analogy  of  lavas  to,  121. 
Suq[>hur  in  lavas,  143  et  eeq.,  412.    See  Solfatans. 
Sumatra,  volcanos  of,  467. 
Sumbawa,  volcanos  of,  468. 

Symonds,  Mr.,  on  the  elevation  of  the  Malvems,  281. 
Sympathy  of  neighbouring  vents,  260. 
Syria,  volcanic  districts  o^  306. 
Syst€ans  of  volcanos,  268. 

Tabular  structure  of  lavas,  how  formed,  107. 

Tapping  of  the  lava  within  a  volcano  by  lateral  vents,  219,  222. 

Telluric  phenomena,  general  oondusioQS  on,  306. 

Temperature,  subterranean,  varying  upward  flow  of,  270  et  eeq. 

Temple  of  Serapis,  oscillations  of  level  shown  in,  227,  826. 

Tenerifle,  197,  329,  261,  4ia 

Texture  of  lavas,  113  et  eeq. 

Thermal  springs,  147;  act  as  safety-valves,  148. 

Thringvalla,  its  lava-stream,  77. 

Tidal  effect  on  subterranean  lava,  801. 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  484 

Tomboro,  ffreat  eruption  of,  171, 468. 

Trachyte,  aefinition  of,  110. 

2k 
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Trap-dykee,  53,  00. 

Trw-rocks,  or  early  layai^  their  minexvd  charactei%  te,  112, 12%  269^  245; 

often  of  sabMueous  origin,  245-247. 
Trass  of  the  RUne,  it»  <ngiik,  174, 371. 
Trarertm,  854 
Tnincation  of  cones,  101. 
Tuff-cones,  their  origin,  170. 
Tufb,  how  formed,  171  ti  ieq.,  241,  320,  352 ;  Tarieties  of,  177, 243, 352. 

Uniformity  of  laws  of  rolcanic  action,  4,  480. 

Upheaval  theoiy  as  to  volcanic  cones  wad  craters.    She  Elevatioa-cmtor 
theory. 

of  volcanic  islands,  249,  252. 

Ural,  chain  of,  403. 

Val  del  Bove,  origin  of,  211,  228,  330. 
Vfwour.     See  Water. 

,  acid,  2a  141. 

Ventotiene,  island  of,  200. 

Vents,  shifting  of,  102. 

Vesicular  structure  of  lavas,  138. 

Vesuvius,  its  history,  &c^  )7,  106^  315. 

Vicentine,  rocks  of,  356. 

Viscous  lavas,  72. 

Volcanic  action  related  to,  yet  distinpruished  from,  jdutonio,  2,  270,  482. 

islands,  how  formed,  235 ;  occasional  elevation  oi,  in  mass,  249 ; 

partly  etovated,  partlv  erupted,  250-257. 
—^mountains,  how  formed,  155;  their  inward  distension,  107;  how 

truncated,  191;  changes  of  form  in,  191, 193,  227  (tee  Cones) ;  gutted 

or  blown  up  by  paroxysmal  eruptions,  264-208 ;  denuded  by  aqueoua 

erosion,  209,  211-213. 
Volcano,  island  of,  193,  337. 
Von  Buch,  119, 139. 
Vultur,  Mount,  329. 

Waltershausen,  von,  his  views  and  nuip  of  Etna,  343. 
Water  in  lavas,  37-39, 130. 

,  vapour  of,  the  motive  force  in  volcanic  aotion,  39-44. 

f  heated,  takes  both  quartz  and  felapar  into  solution,  117, 126. 

, ,  deposits  other  minerals,  145,  148. 

Westerwald,  the,  385. 
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R.E.  and  IIesirt  Reeve,  D.C.L.  Oown 
8yo.  7fl.  9d. 

The  Orerthrow  of  the  (Germanic 

Confederation  by  Prassia  in  1866.  By  Sir 
A.  Malet,  Bart  K.RC.  late  H.B.M.  Envoy 
and  Minister  at  Frankfort  With  5  Maps. 
8vo.  18s. 

The  Ozfbrd  Befbrmere— John  Colet, 

Erasmus,  and  Thomas  More ;  behig  a  Hts- 
Ufrj  of  their  Fellow- Work.  By  Frederio 
Seeboux.    Second  Edition.    8to.  14f. 

History*  of  the  Beformatlon  in 

Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin.  By  J.  H. 
Merle  D'Aubios^  D.B.  Vols.  L  and 
II.  8vo.  «8».  Vol.  IIL  12».  Vol.  IV.  pries 
16f .  and  Vol.  V.  price  I6t. 


Chapters  from  French  History ; 

St  LooiB,  Joan  of  Arc,  Henri  IV.  with 
Sketdies  of  the  Intennediate  Periods.  By 
JL  H.  GuBittT,  M.A.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
8to.  6«.  6dL 

The  History  of  Greece*  ByC.  Thirl- 

WALL,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St  David's. 
8  vols.  iicp.  28s. 

The  Tale  of  the  Great  Persian 

War,  from  the  EQstories  of  Herodotus.  By 
Georob  W.  Cox,  MJL  late  Scholar  of 
Trin.  Cofl.  Ozon.    Fop.  8f.  6dL 

Greek  History  fi^^ra^  Themistodes 

to  Alexander,  hi  a  »aies  of  lives  from 
Plutarch.  Revised  and  arranged  by  A.  H. 
Clouoh.    Fcp.  with  44  Woodcuts,  6«. 

Critical  History  of  the  lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  WiLLLASf  Mure,  of  CaldweiL  6  vols. 
8vo.  £3  9f . 

History   of    the    Idteratare   of 

Ancient  Greece.  By  Professor  ILCMolleb. 
Translated  by  Lewis  and  Donaldson. 
8  vols.  8vo.  21«. 

The  History  of  Bome.  ByWiLSEiM 

luxE.  English  Edition,  translated  and 
revised  by  the  Author.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.  SOfl. 

History  of  the  City  of  Bome  from 

its  Foundation  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  of 
the  Christian  Era.    By  Thoxas  H.  Dteb, 
LL.D.    8vo.  with  2  Maps,  15s. 

History  of  the  Romans   under 

the  Empire.  By  Very  Rev.  Charles 
Merivale,  D.C.L.  Dean  of  Ely.  8  vols,  post 
8vo.  price  48f . 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public ;  a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury of  the  Commonw^th.  By  the  same 
Author.    12mo.  7«.  B<L 


Historical    and 

Encydopflsdia;  comprising  Cluonologioal 
Notices  of  all  the  Great  Events  of  Universal 
History,  including  Treaties,  Alliances, 
Wars,  Battles,  &c ;  Incidents  in  the  Lives 
of  Eminent  Men,  Scientific  and  Geogri- 
phical  Disooveries,  Mechanical  Inventions, 
and  Social,  Domestic,  and  Economical  Im- 
provements. By  the  late  B.  B.  Woodward, 
B.A.  and  W.  L.  B.  Gates.    1  voL  8vol 

[/» the  press. 

An  Historical  View  of  Ziiterature 

and  Art  in  Great  Britain  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  Reign 
ofQueenVlctoria.  ByJ.MuBRATGRAHAM, 
M  Jk.    8vo.  price  14t. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  and  CO. 
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History  of  European  Morals  from 

Angnstns  to  Quurtoniagne.     By  W.  £.  H. 
Lboky,  ma.    2  vols.  8vo.  prioe  28«. 

History  of  tlie  Bi«e  and  Inflnenoe  of 
tho  Spirit  of  RatioDslism  in  Europe.  By 
the  same  Author.  Cabinet  Edition  (the 
Fourth).    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  16f . 

God  in  History ;  or,  the  Progress  of 
Man's  Faith  in  the  Moral  Order  of  the 
Worid.  By  the  late  Baron  BiTHSEN.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Gennan  by  SusAimA  Wink- 
WOBTH  ;  with  a  Preface  by  Dean  Staklbt 
8  vols.  8vo.  4^1. 

Socrates  and  the  Sooratio  Sohools. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  E.  Zei/- 
LER,  with  the  Author's  approval,  by  the 
Bev.  Oswald  J.  Rbichel,  B.C.L.  and  MA. 
Crown  8vo.  8«.  M, 

The    Stoios,    Epionreans^    and 

Sceptics.  Translated  from  the  Gennan  of 
Dr.  E.  Zeller,  with  the  Author's  approval, 
by  Oswald  J.  Reichbl,  B.C.L.  and  M.A. 
Ciown  Svo.  14ti. 


a  Chapter  in  the  Histoiy  of  Socialism  in 
France.  By  Arthue  J.  Booth,  MA. 
Crown  Svo.  price  7f .  M, 


The  History  of  Philoflophy^  from 

Thales  to  Comte.  By  Geo'boe  Heuby 
Lewes.  Fourth  Edition,  corrected,  and 
partly  rewritten.    2  vols.  8vo.  32*. 


The  Mythology  of  the   Aryan 

Nations.  By  Gbobob  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  28«. 

The   TSngUsh    Beformation.    By 

F.  C.  Massinoberd,  M.A.  Chancellor  of 
Lincoln.   4th  Edition,  revised.   Fcp.  7«.6dL 

Maimder*s  Historical  Treasury ; 

comprising  a  General  Introductory  OntliniB 
of  Universal  History,  and  a  Series  of  Sq>a- 
rate  Historie?.    Fcp.  6«. 

Critical  and  Historical   Essays 

contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Revietg  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulat  : — 

Student's  Edition,  crown  Svo.  6«. 
People's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  8f . 
Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  24f. 
LiBRART  Edition,  8  vols.  Svo.  88*. 

History  of  tlie   Early  Church, 

from  the  First  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  CouncU  of  Nicsa,  ajd.  826.  'Ety  the 
Author  of  <Amy  Herbert'  New  EditioB. 
Fcp.  4t.  6<2. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  the 

Church  of  England  to  the  Revolution  of 
I6S8.  By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  V.  Short, 
DJ).  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  Eighth 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.  It.  6dl 


History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

from  the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  the  Convert 
sion  of  Constantine.  By  E.  Burton,  D.D. 
late  Regius  Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.    Fcp.  df .  6dL 


Biographical  Works. 


A  Memoir  of   Daniel  Maclise, 

R.A.  By  W.  Justin  O'Driscoll, 
M.R.IJk.Barri8ter-at-Law.  With  Portrait 
and  Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.  prioe  7s,  6d, 

Memoirs    of    the    Marquis    of 

Pombal;  with  Extracts  from  his  Writings 
and  from  Despatches  in  the  State  Papers 
Office.  By  the  Conde  Da  Carnota.  New 
Edition.    Svo.  price  7s. 

Reminiscences  of  Fifty  Years. 

By  Mark  Botd.    Post  Svo.  prioe  lOt.  Qd. 


The  Life  of  Isambard  Elingdom 

Brunei,  Civil  Engineer.  By  Isambard 
Brunel,  B.C.L.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Diooeee  of  Ely.  With  Por- 
trait, Plates,  and  Woodcuts.    Svo.  21«. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Bev.^ 

Sydney  Smith.  Edited  by  his  Daughter, 
Lady  Hollaed,  and  Mrs.  Austin.  New 
Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Crown 
Svo.  price  6«. 

Some  Memorials  of  B.  D.  Hamp- 
den, Bishop  of  Hereford.  Edited  by  his 
Daughter,  Henrietta  Hampden.  Svo. 
with  Portrait,  price  I2t. 

The  Life  and  Travels  of  Qeorge 

Whitefield,  M.A.  By  James  Patbrson 
Gledstone.    Svo.  price  lis. 


*Thii  pleaiantly-wxit- 
ten  and  genial  biogT»i»har 
of  the  most  extraurOi' 
nary  preacher  that  Bng- 
land  erer  modnoed  en- 
deaTonrs,  and  we  think 
with  oonaiderable  sao- 
to    famish    the 


answer  to  a  qusstlon 
whieh  at  first  appeazs  to 
be  ahnost  incapable  of 
any  satisfactory  solution 
--What  was  the  seeret  of 
his  extraordinary  power/ 
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Memoir  of  Pope  Sixtus  the 

By  Baron  Hubakr.  Translated  from  the 
Original  in  French,  with  the  Author's 
sanction,  by  Hubert  £.  H.  Jkrxihgham. 
2  vols.  8vo.  [In  the  preu. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday. 

By  Dr.  Benck  Jokes,  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Institntion.  Second  Edition,  with 
Portrait  and  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8vo.  28«. 

Faraday  as  a  Discoverer.  BtJohn 

Tt»i>ali^  LL.D.  F.R.S.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Two  Portraits.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  3«.  6^. 

Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors 

and  Ke(|)er9  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of 
Qaeen  Victoria.  By  J.  R.  O'Flakaoax, 
M.R.I.A.  Barrister.    2  vols.  8vo.  36». 

Dictionary  of  (General  Biography; 

containing  Concise  Memoirs  and  Notices  of 
the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Countries, 
from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time. 
Edited  by  William  L.  R.  Catss.  Sto. 
price  2  If. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleiq,  M.A.  Popular 
Edition,  carefuUy  revised ;  with  copious 
Additions.    Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  5s. 

Father   Mathew;  a  Biography. 

By  John  Francis  Maouire,  M.P.  Popular 
Edition,- with  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.8f.6cI. 


Historyof  myBeligioiis  Opinions. 

By  J.  H.  Newxax,  D.D.  Bong  the  Sub- 
•tance  of  Apologia  pro  Yitft  Soi.  Post  8vo. 
prices*. 


Letters    and    Life   of 

Bacon,  including  all  his  Occasional  Works. 
Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentair, 
by  J.  SpEDDDfo.  Vols.  L  &  IL  Svo.  24«- 
VoLS.  III.  &  IV.  Ms.    Vol.  V.  12s. 

Felix  MendelBflohn'fl  Letters  from 

ItaJf  and  Switzerland,  and  IjMen  fron 
1833  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallact. 
With  Portrait    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  5s.  each. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Havelook^ 

K.C.B.  By  John  Clark  Masshblvn. 
People's  Edition,  with  PortraiL  Crown  8vo. 
price  8«.  6dL 

Eoaays  in  Eoelesiastioal  Biogra- 
phy. By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Stkphen, 
LL.D.    Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7f.  6<f. 

Vioiflsitudes  of  Families.    By  Sir 

J.  Bernard  Burke,  CB.  Ulster  King  of 
Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  en- 
larged.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21«. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  En^^and. 

By  Agnes  Strickland.  Library  Edition, 
newly  revised ;  with  Portraits  of  ever>- 
Queen,  Autographs,  and  Vignettes.  8  toL«. 
post  8\'o.  7f .  6dl  each. 

Maonder's  Biographioal  Trea- 
sury. Thirteenth  Edition,  reconstructed  and 
partly  re-written,  with  above  1,000  additional 
Memoirs,  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates.   Fcp.  6». 


Criticism,  Philosophy^  Polity,  <^c. 


On  Bepresentative  Government. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Third  Edition. 
8vo.  9fl.  crown  8vo.  2f . 

On  IiiberiT'.    fiy  the  same  Author.    Fourth 

Edition.      Post  8vo.  7f.  6rf.     Crown   8vo. 

l«.4d: 
PrinoipleB  of  Political  ISconomy.  By  the 

iuime.    Eighth  Edition.    2  vols.  8yo.  80s.  or 

in  1  ToL  crown  8vo.  5s. 
XTtilitariaiiiaoL  By  the  same.  4thBdit.8vo.S«. 

DinertatioiiB  and  Dieoassions.  J^  the 

same  Author.  Second  Edition.  8  Yols.  8vo. 
priee  86s. 

Szamiiuirtion    of   Sir   "W.   Hamilton'B 

Philosophy,  and  of  the  principal  Philoso- 
phical Questions  discussed  In  his  Writings. 
By  the  same.    Third  Edition.    8vo.  I6f . 

The  Sufajoctlon  of  Women.   By 

John  Stuart  Mill.  New  Edition.  Post 
dvo.  6f. 


Inaugoral  Address  delivered  to  the 

University  of  St  Andrews.  By  John 
Srt'ART  Mill.   8vo.  6».    Crown  8vo.  Is. 

Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 

the  Human  Mind.  By  Jaxks  Mill.  A 
New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Illnstntive  and 
Critical,  by  Alexander  Baik,  Ajtdrew 
FzMDLATBR,  and  George  Grote.  Edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  John  Stuart 
Mill.    2  rols.  8vo.  price  28s. 

The  Elements  of  Folitioal  Soo- 

nomy.  By  Henrt  Dunnino  Macleod, 
M  Jk.  Banister-«t-Law.    8to.  16c 

A  Dictionary  of  FoUtioal  Xoonomy; 
Biographical,  Bibliographical,  Historical, 
andPracticaL  By  thesaoMAathor.  Vol. 
I.  royal  Sro.  80s. 


NEW  WORKS  PVBLUHSD  bt  L0NGMAN3  Aim  CO. 


Lord  Bacon's  Works,  oolleoted 

and  edited  bj  R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.  Sped- 
Dnro,  MJk.  and  D.  D.  Hsath.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  7  yola.  Syo.  price 
£8  Idf.  6d: 

A  Etystem  of  Logic,  Batiocinatiye 

and  Indnctiye.  By  Jobx  Stuakt  Mill. 
Seventh  Editicn.    2  Tola.  8to.  26*. 

Analysis  of  Iffr.  MiU's  System  of 

Logic.  By  W.  Stebbino,  MJL  New 
Edition.    12mo.  8«.  B<L 

The  Institates  of  Justinian;  with 

Kngliah  Introduction,  Translation,  and 
Notes.  By  T.  C.  SA2n>ABS,  MA.  Barrister- 
at-Law.    New  Edition.    Svo.  16t. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle ;  with  Essays 

and  NoteL  By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart  MA. 
LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  com- 
pleted.   2  vols.  8vo.  price  28f. 

TheNicomachean  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle. Newly  translated  into  English.  By 
B.  Williams,  B.A.  Fellow  and  late  Lee- 
torer  Merton  College,  Oxford.   8vo.  120. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations. 

By  R.  Whatelt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dnblin.    Sixth  Edition.    8vo.  lOf .  6<2. 

Elements  of  Logic.  By  B.  Whatblt, 

D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dnblin.  New 
Edition.    8vo.  10«.  6d,  crown  8vo.  4«.  6<2. 

Xlementa  of  Bhetorio.  By  the  same 
Author.  New  Edition.  8vo.  10«.  6d.  Crown 
8vo.  4t.  6dL 

XnsUflh  SynonymM.  ByB.JAiniWHATBLT. 
Edited  by  Archbishop  Whatelt.  5th 
Edition.    Fcp.  St. 

An   Outline   of  the   Eecessary 

Laws  of  Thooght :  a  Treatise  on  Pore  and 
Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
Thomboit,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  York.  Ninth 
Thousand.    Crown  8vo.  5#.  6d, 

The  Election  of  Bepresentatiyes, 

ParUamentaiy  and  Municipal ;  a  Treatise. 
By  Thomas  Hare,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third 
Edition,  with  Additions.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Speeches  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

Macavlat,  collected  by  Himself.  People's 
Edition,  crown  8to.  Zt,  6dL 

Lord   Macanlay*s   Speeches   on 

PtfliBmentary  Reform  in  1881  and  1882. 
16mo.  price  One  Shilling. 

Walker's  Pronouncing  Diction- 

aiy  of  the  English  Language.  Thoroughly 
revised  Editions^  by  B.  H.  Smart.  8vo. 
12f.  16mo.  6t. 


A    Dictionary   of    the    KngUsh 

Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M  JL  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
Johnson,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd, 
with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
4  Tob.  4to.  price  £7. 

Thesanros  of  English  Words  and 

Phrases,  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  Liteiaiy  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Roobt, 
M.D.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  lOff.  Qd, 

The  Debater  ;  a  Series  of  Complete 
Debates,  Outlinesof  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  DiBcussion.    By  F.  Rowton.    Fcp.  Bt. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage. By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.  &c 
Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Listitute. 
Sixth  Edition.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  16«. 

Chapters  on  Language.    By  F.  W. 

Farrar,  MJL  F.R.S.  Head  Master  of 
Marlborongh  College.    Crown  8yo.  St,  6dL 

Southey's  Doctor^  complete  in  One 
Volume,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warteb, 
B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  I2f .  Bd, 

Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a  New 
Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisoh,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  1.  Gautit,  8vo.  18«.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  I2t.  YoL  II.  Exoduty  I5«. 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  X2t. 
Vol  III.  Levitieutf  Part  I.  Ibt,  or  adapted 
for  the  General  Reader,  8«. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Sxeroiaes. 
By  the  same.  Part  I.  OutHnet  with  Bxer- 
eitet,  8vo.  12f.  Bd,  Ejbt,  5f.  Part  II.  Ex- 
cepdonal  Formt  and  Conttructiont,  12«.  6dL 

Manual  of  English    Literature, 

Historical  and  Critical :  with  a  Chapter  on 
English  Metres.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  MJL 
Sea>nd  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  Bd. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.    By 

John  T.  WnrrE,  D.D.  Oxon.  and  J.  £. 
Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised.   2  vols.  4to.  pp.  2,128,  price  42f. 

White's  College  Iiatin-lDiigliah  Dlotlon- 
ary  (Intermediate  Size),  abridged  from  the 
Parent  Work  for  the  nse  of  University 
Students.  Mediam  8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18* 

White's  Jtiziior  Student's  Complete 
Latin-English  andEnglish-Latin  Dictionary. 
Revised  Edition.  Square  12mo.  pp.  1,008, 
price  12«. 

S<m*nitelT  /Esolish-Latih,  6i.  Bd. 

separately  ^latim-Ewolish,  7«.  Bd. 


NEW  WOBXS  rwuBBMD  bt  LONGMANS  akd  GO. 


An  Bntfiflh^Oreek  laadcon^  eon* 

IdBiafaD  the  Greek  Words  used  by  Writan 
ofgoed  Mthority.  Bj  G.  D.  Tomob,  BA. 
NewEditioB.    4to.  21*. 

Ifr.  Yonge's  Kew  Iiexioop,  Sn- 

gliflh  md  Gred^  abridged  from  his  larger 
ittwk  (as  above).    Squm  12mo.  8f .  Bd. 

The  Mattery  of  Langaages ;  or, 

the  Alt  of  SpeaUng  Foreign  Tongnes 
IdSomatieally.  By  Tboxas  Pi^mdkboabt, 
late  of  the  arflSenrioe  at  Madras.  Second 
Edition.    8to.  6f. 

^  Oveek>Xii|^lBh  IieziocnL  Com- 
piled by  H.  G.  L1DDBLI9  D.D.  Dean  of 
Christ  Chareh,  and  B.  Soorr,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Rochester.  Sixth  Edition*  Crown  4to. 
price  86«. 

▲  Iiezioon,  Greek  and  EngUah, 

abridged  for  Schools  from  Lxddell  and 
Soorr'a  Greek-EngtUh  Lexicon.  Twdfrh 
Edition*    Square  12mo.  7$.  Bd, 


A  PraoUoal 

French  and  English  Lasgoagea.    B^yPn- 
fiBHMr   LioN    QovTJjrsBAV,    bduU^    jtan 
ftmkdk  Ezaminw  for  MiUtiQr  aad  CirC 
Appointments,  &c  New  Editov  wwifaTi. 
rsTised.    Post  8to.  lOf .  Bd, 

Contanaeaa's  Pocket  Bkstiuiary, 

French  and  English,  abiidged  froB  the 
Practical  Dictionary,  by  the  Anthor.  New 
SditlML  Iftno.  price  8«.€dL 

A  Sanakrit-Snc^iali  IMotlmflzy. 

The  Sanskrit  words  printed  bodi  in  the 
original  Deimagari  and  bK  Bonn  Jettea ; 
with  Beferenoei  to  the  Beat  Editkna  of 
Sanskrit  Anthoei^  and  with  EQmftokgiea 
and  compaiiaooa  of  Cggnatf^  Words  cliklly 
in  Greek,  Ladn,  Gothic^  and  Anc^o-Saxon. 
Compiled  by  T.  Besfbt.    8vo.  52t.  6dL 

Kew  Praotioal  IMetiomaiy  of  the 

German  Langnage;  German-English,  and 
English-German.  By  the  Rer.  W.  L. 
Blacklbt,  M.A.  and  Dr.  CARi*-MABTcr 
Fbiedl ander.    Post  8vo.  7«.  6d. 


Miscellaneaua  Works  and  Papular  Metaphysics. 


iFhe  Baaaya  and  Oontribattcma  fs/f 

A.  K.  H.  B.    Uniform  Editiona  :— 

BaoreattonB  of  %  Ooontry  Faraon. 
FtBST  and  Sboohd  Sbbxxs,  Si.  Bd.  mch, 

Tbm  OoamonplaM  ThXkmnihfn  in 
Town  and  Comtry.  Crown  Svo.  8«.  6dL 

IiglBiiTa  HoQZBin  Towni  Bsnys  Oonaoln- 
toiypBsthetica],  Moral,  Social, and  Domestic. 
Crown  8yo.  8«.  Bd, 

Tha  Antoam  HoMday  of  a  OoioBtKy 

Crown  8vo.  8s.  6dL 


TlM  GmTBr  Tboufl^ta  of  a  Oonntrr 
Parson.  First  and  Sbooicd  Sbbies,  crown 
8to.  8«.  Bd  each. 


OHilonl  Malay  of  »  Oonntry  Fanom, 

selected  from  Essays  contribated  to  Frat&'s 
Mngmwnt,   Crown  Sra  8i.  6d 

aanday   Aitemoona    at    tba    Faxlah 

Chordi   of   a   Scottish    University  City. 

Grown  8to.  Bm.  Bd, 
Iiaaaona  of    lEiddla    Age,  with  some 

Aceoant   of    Tarions    Cities    and    Men. 

Okown  8to.  8*.  Bd, 

Oounaal  and  Oomfort  Bpolcen  from  a 
aty  Ptdpit    Crown  8to.  8s.  Bd, 

Ohangad  AjQ^aota  of  TTnohangod 
IMhs;  Memorials  of  St  Andrews  Sandj^ys. 
Grown  8to.  8t«  Bd, 

rreaant»Pay  Thonghtai  Xemoriala  of 
St.  Andrews  Sondays.    Crown  8to.  8*.  Bd, 


Short  Stadiea  on  Gveat  SnhJeots. 

By  Jaxbs  Ahthobt  Fboudb.  ILA.  late 
Ftilow  of  Exeter  Cottege,  OxAnrd.  Third 
Edition.  8to.  12f.  Seooitd  SbbheSiSto.  I2s. 

Lord  Maoanlajy^a  Mlaoellaneong 

Writings:* 

Libbabt  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  214. 
Pboplb^s  Editiov,  1  YoL  crown  8to.  4$,  Bd^ 

Lord  Maoanlay^a  Ifiaoellaneoua 

Writings  and  Speeches.  Stadenfs 'Edition, 
in  One  Yoiomo,  crown  8vo.  price  6i. 

The  Be^.  Sydney  Smiths  1Q». 

cellaneoas  Works,  inclading  Peter  Flymley's 
Letters,  Articles  contribated  to  the  Edin- 
burgh  Review,  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Single- 
ton, and  other  Miscellaneoae  Writings,  i 
ToL  crown  8vo.  Be, 


Tha  Wtt  and  'Wladom  of  the 
Stdnbt  Svith  ;  n  Selection  of  the  most 
memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and 
ConTsrsation.   .Crown  8yo.  8f .  6dL 

The  Bolipae  of  Faith;  or,  a  Viait  to  a 

Beligions  Sceptic.     By  Hxmrt  Boobbs. 
Twelfth  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  5f. 

Delinioa  of  tba  BaU^aa  d  Faith»  Iv  its 

Anthoi.    Third  Edition.    Fop.  8to.  89, 6A 

SolaotlonB  flrom  tba  OomapondeBoo 
of  B.  E.  H.  Gr^yMD.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.    Oown  8yo.  7s.  Bd. 
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Famltif  >*of  Speeoh,  Fov  lActnrei 

deliTerad  at  the  Royal  lostitntion  of  Great 
Britaiii.  By  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Fabsab, 
HJLFJLa  Po6t8T(i.irith2Hap6,60.6<l 

Chips  from  a  Qennan  Workshop ; 

being  Easeys  on  the  Sdence  of  Bdigion, 
and  on  Mythology,  TraditlonB,  and  Castoma. 
By  F.  Mail  Mullbb,  M^  dtc.  Foreign 
Member  of  the  French  Inetitnte.  8  vole. 
8to.  £2. 

An  Inlarodi&otion  to  Mental  Fhi- 

ioeophy*  on  the  IndnctiTs  Method.  By 
J.  D.  MoBBLL,  MJL  LL.D.    8yo.  12f. 

lOementB  of  Psydhology*  oontainbig  the 
Analysia  of  the  Intellectnal  Powers.  By 
the  same  Author.    Poet  dro.  7«.  Bd. 

The  Secret  of  Hegel:  being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Orij^n,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter.  By  Jambs  Hutchison  Smt- 
LOTO.    2  Yols.  8vo.  28t. 

Sir  'WiUlam  Hamilton;  being  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Perception :  an  Analysis.  By  the 
same  Author.    8to.  6t. 

The   Senies  and  the   Int^Ueot. 

By  ALEXAin>EB  Baut,  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Logic 
in  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition. 
8yo.  lb§. 

Mental  and  Moral   Soienoe:   a 

Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
By  Albzander  Bain,  LL.D.  Second 
Edition.    Grown  8vo.  lOf.  Bd. 


XTeberweg^s   System   of  Logip, 

and  History  of  Logical  Doctrines.    Trana- 
lated,  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  T.  M. 
LiNDBAT,  MJL  F.B.S.E.    8vo.  price  16«. 

The  PbJloaQphy  of  Keoeeaity;  or, 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  MoraL 
and  Social  Science.  By  Chables  Beat. 
Second  Edition.    8yo.  9f . 

The  Bdooation  of  the  7eellxicB  and 

Affections.  By  the  same  Anther.  Third 
Edition.    870.  Si.  6d, 

On  Foroa.  ita  Mental  and  Moral  Corre« 

'    lates.    By  the  same  Author.    Svo.  6f. 


a 


Metaphysical 
H.  HoDosov. 


Time  and  Space; 

Essay.     By  Shadwobth 
870.  price  16«. 

The  Theory  of  Practice;  an  Ethical 

Inquiry.    By  ^Shadwobth  H.  HoDosoar. 
2  vols.  8to.  price  24«. 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Katnre; 

being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce  the  Expe- 
rimental Method  of  Seasoning  into  Moral 
Subjects.  By  David  Hume.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  Ac.  by  T.  H.  Gbeeb,  Fellow,  and 
T.  H.  Gbose,  late  Schohir,  of  BaUiol  CoH 
lege,  Oxford.  [/a  the  pre$i. 

Essays  Moral,  PoUtioal,  and  Id« 

terary.    By  David  Huxb.    By  the  same 
EditoiB.  [J»  theprui. 

*«*  The  above  will  form  a  new  edition  of 
Davtd  Hume's  PhUotophical  Worlu,  com- 
plete in  Four  Volumes,  but  to  be  had  in  Two 
separate  Sections  as  annonnoed. 


Astronomy^  Meteorology^  Popular  Geography^  <^c. 


Outlines  of  Astronomy^     By  Sir 

J.  F.  W.  Hebschbl,  Bart  MA.  Eleventh 
Edition,  with  Platesand  Woodcuts.  Square 
crown  Svo.  12t. 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours;    the 

Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the 
Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches.  By 
R.  A.  Pboctob,  BJL  F.RJLS.  Second 
Edidon,  revised  and  enlarged;  with  14 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo«  10s.  6d. 

The  Son;  Buler,  Light,  Fire»  and 

life  of  the  Planetary  System.  ByRiCHABD 
A.PBOCTOB,BJl.F^BJLSk  With  10  Plates 
(7  coloured)  and  107  Woodcuts.  Crown 
Svo.  price  14«. 

Sfttnm  aad  ita  Byatean.    J^  the  sime 
Author.    Svo.  with  14  Plates,  14t. 


Celestial   Objects  for   Oomnum 

Telescopes.  ByT.W.WEBB,M.A.F.RAA 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
Map  of  the  Moon  and  Woodcuts.  16mo. 
price  7«.  6ci 

Kavigation  and  Nautical  As- 
tronomy (Practical,  Theoretical,  Sdentifle) 
for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Men. 
By  J.  Mebbifield,  F.R.A.S.  and  H. 
EvBBS.    Svo.  14t. 

The    Canadian    Dominion.     By 

Chable0Mab8RALL.  With  6  Illustrations 
on  Wood.    Svo.  price  12f .  Bd. 

A  General  Dictionary  of  (Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  Statisticali 
and  Historical  ;  foiming  a  complete 
Oasetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  EIbxth 
JoBHSTOir,  F.EAE.  New  Edition.  8vo. 
price  31s.  6dl 
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A  Manual  of  Geograpby.  Vhyneal, 

Industrial,  and  Political.  By  W.  Huohxs, 
F Jt6.S.  Prof:  of  Geog.  in  King's  ColL  and  in 
Qneen'sCdl-Lond.  WithSllapa.  Fq>.7«.6<t 

Xaimdar'B  Treasury  of  Geogra- 
phy, Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
Political.  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  F.R.6.S. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  6«. 


The   PubUc   Schools    Atlaa    of 

Modern  Geognphy.  In  Thirty-oae  Maps, 
exhibiting  clearly  the  more  impoitamt 
Physical  Features  of  the  Gonntrici  deli- 
neated, and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Flioea  of 
Historical,  Gommvcial,  and  Social  Interest. 
Edited,  with  an  Introdnction,  by  the  Ber. 
G.  BuTLERf  M.A.  Imperial  quarto^  piioe 
Sf.  6<2.  sewed;  5f.  doth.        [JVearfjr  ratufy. 


Ganot's  Elementary  Treatise  on 

Ph3r8ic8,  Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the 
nse  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Translated  and 
Edited  with  the  Aathor*8  sanction  by 
£.  Atxixson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate 
and  620  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  15«. 

The   Elements    of    Physios   or 

Natural  Philosophy.  By  Neil  Arnott, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Physidan-Extraordinaiy  to 
the  Queen.  Sixth  Edition,  re-written  and 
completed.    2  Parts,  8vo.  21«. 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms^  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  ordinary  Movements  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H. 
SooTT,  M.A.  T.C.D.    8vo.  10s.  6dL 

Sonnd :  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Professor  John  Ttndall, 
LL.D.  F.R.a  New  Edition,  with  Portrait 
and  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  9s. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion.  By  Pro- 
fessor John  Ttndall,  LL.D.  F.B.S.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts, 
price  lOf.  6d. 

Besearches    on    Biamagnetism 

and  Magne-Crystallic  Action ;  including 
the  Question  of  Diamagnetic  Polarity.  By 
Professor  Ttndall.  With  6  Plates  and 
many  Woodcuts.    Bvo.  14m. 

Kotes  of  a  Ck>iirse  of  Kine  Iioc- 

tures  on  Light,  delivered  at  the   Royal 
Institution,  a.d.  1869.    By  Professor  Tyn- 
DALL.    Crown  8to.  Is.  sewed,  or  Is.  6d, 
,  cloth. 

Kotes  of  a  Cotirse  of  Seven  Leo- 

tures  on  Electrical  Phenomena  and  Theories, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  a.d.  1870. 
By  Professor  Ttndall.  Crown  8vo.  Is. 
sewed,  or  Is.  6<2.  doth. 

A   Treatise   on   Eleotrioityy    in 

Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  La  Rive, 
Prof,  in  the  Aeademy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  y.  Walker,  F.R.&  8  vols. 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £8  18«. 


i  Popular  Science. 

Fragments  of  Soienoe  for  Un- 
scientific People;  a  Series  of  detached 
Essays,  Lectures,  and  Reviews.  By  John 
Ttndall,  LL.D.  F.R.&  Second  EditioB. 
8vo.  price  I4s. 

Idght  Science  for  Leisure  Hours; 

a  Series  oi  Familiar  Essays  on  Scwntific 
Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c  By 
R.  A-  Proctor,  B.A.  F.R.A.a  Crown  8vo. 
price  It.  6d. 

Idght :  its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health. 
By  Forbes  Winslow.  M.D.  D.Ci.  Ozon. 
(Hon.)    Fcp.  8vo.  6». 

The     Ck>rrelation     of    Fhysieal 

Forces.  By  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C,  VJP.R.S. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised,  afid  Augmented  by  a 
Discourse  on  Continuity.  8vo.  lOi.  6d. 
The  Jiucoune^  separately,  price  2f.  6^ 

The  Beginning:  its  When  and  its 

How.  By  MuNoo  Ponton,  F.R.S.E,  Post 
8vo.  with  wy  numerous  Illustrations,  18s. 

Manual  of  Gtoology.  ByS.HAUGaxoif, 

M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Trin.  ColL  and  Pn^. 
of  Geol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Dublin.  Second 
Edition,  with  66  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  7f .  6dL 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of 

ZooLOOT.  Translated  fh>m  the  Second 
Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clark, 
M.D.  F.R.&  2  vols.  8vo.  with  24  PUtes  of 
Figures,  60t. 

Professor  Owen's   Lectures  on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second 
Edition,  with  285  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21«. 

The  Ck>mparatiTe  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  By 
Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  D.CX.  With 
M72  Woodcuts.    8  vols.  8vo.  £8  13s.  6d. 

Insects  at  Home.   By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  a  Frontispiece 
in  Colours,  21  fhll-page  Dlustrations  and 
about  700  smaller  IllustzationB  from  original 
designs  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson. 
8vo.  price  21s. 
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Homes  without  Hands:  a  DeBcrip- 

tion  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  dassed 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Constmction. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.a  With 
about  140  Yignettes  on  Wood.    8yo.  21f. 

Strange  Dwellings;  being  a  De- 
scription of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
abridged  from  *  Homes  without  Hands.' 
By  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  a  New 
Frontispiece  and  aboat  60  other  Woodcat 
Hlnstrations.    Crown  8vo.  price  7f.  6cf. 

The  Harmonies  of  Kature  and 

Unity  of  Creation.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwio. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18«. 

The  Sea  and  its  Idving  'Wonders.  By 
the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlaiged. 
Svo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21s. 

The  Tropical  "World.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  8  Chromoxylographs  and  172  Wood- 
cuts.   8yo.  2  It. 

The  Subterranean  "World.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  8  Maps  and  about  80  Wood- 
cut Illustrations,  including  8  tail  size  of 
page.    8yo.  price  21«. 

The  Polar  World :  a  Popular  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  8  Chromoxylographs,  8  Maps,  and  85 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

The  Origin  of  CiTilisation  and 

the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man ;  Mental 
and  Social  Condition  of  Sayages.  By  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.  Second 
Edition,  revised,  with  26  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
price  16f . 

The    Frimitiye    Inhabitants   of 

Scandinavia.  Containing  a  Description  of 
the  Implements,  Dwellkigs,  Tombs,  and 
Mode  of  Living  of  the  Savages  in  the  North 
of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  Svev 
NiLSflos.    8vo.  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 


Bible  AnJTnalB  ;  being  a  Description  of 
Every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  CoraL  By 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  FJL.S.  With 
about  100  Tlgnettes  on  Wood.    8vo.  21i. 

A   Familiar    History  of   Birds. 

By  E.  Staklet,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich.    Fcp.  with  Woodcuts,  8s.  Sd. 

Kirby  and  Spenoe's  Introduction 

to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Mannder's  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  &  Cobbold, 
M.D.    Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6s. 

The    Elements   of   Botany   ton 

Families  and  Schools.  Tenth  Edition,  re< 
vised  by  Thosiab  Moore,  FX.S.  Fcpv 
with  154  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d. 

The   Treasury   of   Botany,     or 

Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom ;  with  which  is  incorporated  a  Glos- 
sary of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by 
J.  LiNDLET,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Moore,  FJj.S. 
Pp.  1,274,  with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.    Two  Parts,  fcp.  8vo.  12t. 

The  Bose  Amateur's  Guide.   By 

Thomas  Riybrs.    New  Edison.    Fcp.  4s. 

Loudon'sEnoydopeBdia  of  Plants ; 

comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  EUstory,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  42s. 

Maunder's  SoientiHo  and  Lite- 
rary Treasury ;  a  Popular  Encyclopedia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art  New  Edition, 
in  part  rewritten,  with  above  1,000  new 
articles,  by  J.  T.  Johnsov.    Fcp.  6s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Soienoe,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art.  Fourth  Edition,  re-«dited 
by  the  late  W.  T.  BRAin>E  (the  Author) 
and  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  8  vols,  medium 
8vo.  price  63«.  doth. 


Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Allied  Sciences. 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and 

the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences.  By 
Henrt  Watts,  F.CS.  assisted  by  eminent 
Scientific  and  Practical  CSiemists.  5  vols, 
medium  8vo.  price  £7  8s. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theore- 
tical and  PracticaL  By  William  A. 
Miller,  M.D.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, King's  College,  London.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.   8  vols.  8vo.  £8. 

Part  I.  Chemical  Physics,  IBs. 

Part  II.  Ihoroanic  Chemistry,  21s. 

Part  III.  Orgasic  Chemistry,  24i. 


A  Mft""<*^^    of    Chemistry,    De- 

Bcriptive  and  Theoretical.  By  William 
Odluio,  M.B.  F.R,S.  Part  I.  8vo.  9«. 
Part  II.  nearly  ready. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry, 

for  the  use  of  Medical  Students.  By 
W.  Odliho,  M.B.  F.R,a  New  Edition,  with 
70  new  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6A 

Select    Methods    in    Chemical 

Analysis,  chiefly  Inorganic.    By  William 

Crookes,   F.R.S.     With    22   Woodcuts. 

Crown  8vo.  price  12s.  6<f. 
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OatUuM  of  Obemlirtry;  on  Bri^f 

NMes.oT  Chemieal  FMts.  By  tin  same 
Author.    Crown  8vo.7«.M. 

£eataM«  on.  Axilxnal  OhemUtry  BeUrered 
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Wrought  Hosiery  and  Lace  Hanafactnres. 
By  William  Felkin,  F.L.S.  F.S.S.  Witli 
several  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo.  21«. 
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and  Theory  of  Odours,  and  the  Methods  of 
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PiESBE,  F.G.&  Third  Edition,  with  58 
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of  the  Troductions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.    8vo.  2U, 

Iioudon's  Enoydlopsedia  of  Gardening : 
comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  ol 
Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture, 
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Woodcuts.    8vo.  21t. 
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and  Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
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Old  Testament  Synonyms,  their 

Bearing  on  Christian  Faith  and  Practice. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Gibdlestone,  M.A.  8vo. 

[^NeaHy  ready. 

Fundamentals;  or,  Bases  of  Belief 
concerning  Man  and  God :  a  Handbook  of 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  Philosophy. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Griffith,  M.A.  8vo. 
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Anintroduotion  to  the  Theology 
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The  Student's  Ck>mpendium  of 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  being  Notes 
Historical  and  Explanatory  of  the  Liturgy 
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Churches  and  their  Creeds.    By 

the  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Perrino,  Bart,  late 
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The  Truth  of  the  Bible ;  Evidence 

from  the  Mosaic  and  other  Records  of 
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Bxamination-QuMtioiui  on  Bialuq^ 
Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Articles.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Gorle,  M  JL    Fcp.  8t.  M. 

The  Voyage  and  Shipwreok  of 

St  Paul ;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Ships 
and  Navigatum  of  the  Ancients.  ByJAXEs 
SMrrH,F.RS.    Crown  8vo.  Charts,  lOs.  6(£. 
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Th0  lailb   and.  apfartlna  of  ML. 

PanL  By  tbe  Bev.  W.  J.  Cowtbeabk, 
if.A.  and  the  Yfiy  B«t.  J.  S.  Howaoir, 
D.D.  Dean  of  Chester.    Three  Editions  :— 

LuBART  Eomox,  with  all  the  Original 
ninalrattoBS,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
WoodcntSy  &C.    2  voU.  4to.  48$. 

INTERMEDIATE  EDiTioir,  With  a  Selectioo 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  tdIs. 
8<jnare  crown  8to.  81f.  6cf. 

BTUDEzrr*a  Editiok,  revised  and  con- 
densedi  with  46  lUnstrations  and  Maps.  1 
vol.  crown  8to.  9i. 

■ridenoe  of  the  Truth  of  the 

Christian  Beliglon  derived  from  the  Litersl 
Fulfilment  of  Prophecr.  Bv  Alexaitder 
Keith,  D.D.  87th  Edition,  with  nnmerons 
Plates,  in  square  8vo.  12j.  Gd.;  also  the 
89th  Edition,  in  post  8vo.  with  5  PUtes,  6f . 

The  Hiatory  ft^d  Deatlny  of  the  World 
and  of  the  Church,  according  to  Scripture. 
By  the  same  Author.  SquaieSvo.  with  40 
Ulnstimtions,  10«. 

The  History  and  Literature  of 

the  Israelites,  according  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Apocirpha.  By  C.  De 
Rothschild  and  A^'De  Rothschild. 
Second  Edition.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12«.  Bd. 

Vol.    I.  J%e  HUiorieal  Booh,  78,  B<L 
Vol.  II.  The  Prophetic  and  Poetical  Vritimge, 
price  5«. 

Swald's  History  of  Israel  to  the 

Death  of  Moses.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man. Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  Russell  Martineau,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.    2  vols.  8yo.  24*. 

The  See  of  Borne  in  the  Middle 

Ages.  By  the  Rev.  Oswald  J.  Rbicrbl, 
B.C.L.  and  M.A.    8vo.  18<. 


Ninth; 

being  the  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and 
continued,  of  *Rome  and  its  Ruler.'  By 
J.  F.  Maouire,  M.P.  Post  8vo.  Portrait, 
price  12<.  M, 

Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Early 

Jesuits.  By  Stewart  Rose  New  Edition, 
revised.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  16i. 

An  Introdnetion  to  the -Study  of 

the  New  Testament,  Griticid,  ^egetical, 
and  Theologicid.  BytheRer.  ftDAvtskw, 
D.D.  LL.D.    2  vols.  8vo.  80«. 


AOsMbaal  and  OrammatloaLGomF. 

raentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  By  C.  J. 
Ellicott,  DJX  Lord  Bishop  of  Glooceater 
andBiistoL    8to. 

OalatUnE*  Fourth  Bdition,  8s.6dk 
BphasUna.  Fourth  Bdition.8c.6d. 
FMtonl  Xpistlea.  Fourth  Edition,  Ite.  6d. 
FhUippiaiiE*  Ctoloartiwia,  and  Fbilemm, 

Third  Edition,  lOt.  M. 

TheaMloniaTia,  Third  Bditloa.  7«.8cL 

Historioal  Lectures  on  the  Ulb  of 

Our  IxM  Jesus  Christ :  being  the  Hnlsean 
Lectures  for  1869.  By  C.  J.  Elucott,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  I2«. 

TheGreek  Testament;  withlToteB, 

Grammatical  and  ExegeticaL  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Webster,  HA.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
WxLKnrsox,  M.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  £2  4j. 

Homers  Introduction  to  the  CM- 

tical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Twdfth  Edition ;  with  4  Maps 
and  22  Woodcuts.    4  vols.  8vo.  42f . 

CompendiotuB  Introduotion  to  the 
Study  of  the  BiUe.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
JoBX  Atre,  M.A«  With  Maps,  &c  Post 
8vo.  8«. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Enow- 
ledge;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the  Books, 
Penons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  Hatters 
of  whidi  mention  is  made  in  Holy  Scrip- 
tnrs.  By  Rev.  J.  Atre,  MA.  With 
Maps,  15  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Fcpw  8vo.  6f. 

Erery-day  Scripture  Difficulties 

explained  and  illustrated.  By  J.  E.  Pres- 
OOTT,M.A.  I. Matthew Uid Mark;  IL  Luke 
and  John.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  9«.  each. 

The   Pentateuch    and  Book  of 

Joshua  Critically  Examined.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  J.  W.  CoLEHso,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Natal.    Crown  8vo.  luice  6t. 

The  Four  Cardinal  Virtues;  Six 

Sermons  for  the  Day,  in  relation  to  the 
Public  and  Private  Life  of  Catholics.  By 
the  Rev.  Orbt  Shiplet,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  7«.  Sd, 

The  Formation  of  Christendom. 

By  T.  W.  Allies.  Parts  I.  and  II.  8vo. 
price  12s.  each. 

Four  Discourses  of  Chiysostom, 

chiefly  on  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus.  Translated  by  F.  Allen,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo.  St,Bd, 
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CAvlifeendoiii's  DMsioxiA;  a£hflo- 

flOphica]  Sketch  of  the  DiTinone  of  the 
G^isttan  Family  in  East  and  Weat.  By 
Edmukd  S.  Ffoitlkbs.  Post  8to.  7«.  6<f. 
Past  II.  Greeks  and  Latins,  price  15*. 

Thoughts  fbr  the  Age.  BrELnABvrH 

Iff.  Sewell,  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.' 
New  Edition.    Fq>.  8vo.  price  6«. 

Paaaixig  Thonghta  on  Belicion.  By  the 
flame  Author.    Fq>.  5«. 

Bell^»eT>infaation  beftyro  Oonfirmatlon. 

By  the  same  Anthor.    82mo.  U.  6d 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  Week,  for  Yomg 
Persons.  By  the  same  Anthor.  New 
Edition.    Fop.  8vo.  2t, 

Baadincs  for  a  Mouth  Froparatorj  to 

Confirmation  from  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
English  Church.    By  the  same.    Fcp.  it, 

BoaiUngn  for  Jtraty  Day  in  I<ent,  com- 
^led  firom  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
TatijOr.    By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  5<. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Oommnnlon; 
the  Devotions  chiefly  firom  the  works  of 
Jersmt  Taylor.    By  the  same.    82mo.  Bt. 

Frineiplei  of  IBdnoation  drawn  firom 
Nature  and  Revelation,  and  Applied  to 
Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Qaases. 
By  the  same  Anthor.    2  vols.  fcp.  12f.  6d, 

Blflhi^  Jeremy  Taylor'a  Entire 

Works;  with  Life  by  Bishop  Hbber. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Edeit.    10  vols.  £5  5#. 

Kngland  and  Christendom.    By 

Archbishop  MAirNiNo*  D.D.  Post  8vo. 
price  10«.  ScL 


SingerB  and  Songs  of  the  Ohnrohi 

being  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Hymn- 
Writers  in  ail  the  principal  Collections; 
with  Notes  on  their  Psalms  and  Hymns. 
By  JosiAH  Miller,  H. A.  Post  8vo.  10«.  6<f. 

'Spiritnal  Songs'forthe  Sundays 

and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year.  By 
J.  S.  B.  MoiiaELL»  LL.D.  ^car  of  Egham 
and  Rural  Dean.  Fourth  Edition,  Siicth 
Thousand.    Fcp.  price  it.  Bd. 

The  Beatitudes.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition,  revised.    Fcp.  8<.  Bd. 

Hie  Preienoe  not  hia  Memory,  1855. 
By  the  same  Author,  in  memory  of  iiis  Sozr. 
Sixth  Edition.    16mo.  U. 

li^ra  Gtermanioay  translated  from  the 
German  by  Miss  C.  Wdtkworth.  First 
Series,  the  (^rittian  Year,  Hymns  for  the 
Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Church ; 
Second  Series,  the  Chrittian  Life.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  3«.  Bd.  each  Series. 

Lyra   Eaoharistiea  ;    Hymns  and 

Verses  on  the  Holy  Communion,  Ancient 
and  Modem :  with  other  Poems.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Orbt  Shiplet,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.    Fcp.  5i. 

Shipley's  Iiyra  Metaianioa.   Fcp.  5«. 

Shipley's  liyra  Mystioa.   Fcp.  6«. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian 

Life :  Discourses.  By  Ja&ies  Martineau. 
Fourth  Edition.    Post  8vo.  price  It.  Bd, 

Invocation  of  Saints  and  Angels ; 

for  the  use  of  Members  of  the  English  Church. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby  SinpLEY,  M.A. 
24mo.  Bs.  Bd. 


Travels^  Voyages,  ^c. 


How  to  See  Norway.    By  Captain 

J.  R.  Campbell.  With  Map  and  5  Wood- 
cuts.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  bt. 

Pan  and  the  Pyrenees.   By  Count 

Henry  Russeli^  Member  of  the  Alpine 
Club.    With  2  Maps.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5<. 

Soenes  in  the  Sunny  South;  In- 
cluding the  Atlas  Mountains  and  the  Oases 
of  the  Sahara  in  Algeria.  By  Lieut-CoL 
the  Hon.  C.  S.  Vbreker,  M.A.  Com- 
mandant of.  the  Limerick  Artillety  Militia. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  21*. 

Hours  of  Bxeceiae  in  the  Alps. 

By  JoHH  Tthdall,  LL.D.,  F.R.&  Second 
Edition,  with  Seven  Woodcuts  by  E.  Whym- 
per.    Crown  8vo.  price  i2».  Bd. 


The  Playground  of  XSurope.    By 

Leslie  Stephen,  late  President  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  With  4  Illustrations  on  Wood 
by  E.  Whymper.    Crown  8vo.  10«.  Bd. 

Westward  by  Bail :  the  New  Route 
to  the  East.  By  W.  F.  Rae.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged.  Post  8vo.  with  Map,  price  10«.  Bd. 

Travels  in  the  Central  Caucasus 

and  Bashan,  including  Visits  to  Ararat  and 
Tabreez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz. 
By  Douglas  W.  Freshfield.  Square 
aR>wn  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.,  18f . 

Cadore  or  Titian's  Country.   By 

JosiAH  Gilbert,  one  of  the  Authors  of  the 
'Dolomite  Mountains.'  With  Map,  Fac- 
simile, and  40  Illustrations.  Imp. 8vo.  dl«.  Bd, 
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Zigsagging  amongBt  Doiomitea; 

with  more  than  300  Illiutrationfl  by  the 
Author.  By  the  Author  of  *  How  we  Spent 
the  Summer.'    Oblong  4to.  price  1&«. 

Tli0  Dolomite  Mounteins.    Excur- 

siooB  through  Tyrol,  Cerinthia,  Camiola, 
and  FriulL  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C. 
Chtbchill,  F.R.G.S.  With  nnmeroua 
Uluetrations.    Square  crown  8to.  2U. 

How  we  Spent  the  Summer;  or, 

a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzeriand  and 
Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  ALPisne 
cLuB.  Third  Edition,  re-drawn.  In  oblong 
4 to.  with  about  300  Illustrations,  15«. 

Pictures  in  Tyrol  and  XUewhere. 
From  a  Family  Sketch-Book.  By  the 
same  Author.  Second  Edition.  4to.  with 
many  niustrations,  21s. 

Beaten  Tracks;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  42  Plates  of  Sketches.  8to.  16f. 

The  Alpine  Club  Mapof  the  Chain 

of  Mont  Blanc,  from  an  actual  Survey  in 
18(h)— 1864.  By  A.  Ad amb - Rkillt, 
F.R.G.S.  M  J)l.C.  In  Chromolithography  on 
extra  stout  drawing  paper  2%n.  x  17in. 
price  10«.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding 
case,  12«.  6<f. 

History    of   DiBOOvery    in   our 

Austnjasian  Colonies,  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to 
the  Present  Day.  By  William  Howitt. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  8  Maps,  20s. 

The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon;  a 

Narrative  of  a  8  Tears*  Reaidence  in  Japan. 
By  Sir  Ruthbbford  Alcock,  K.C.B. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  42s. 


Pilgrimagee  in  the  Pyrenees  and 

Landes.  By  Debts  Shtbe  Lawlob. 
Grown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece  and  Yignette, 
price  16*. 

Qnide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  use 

of  Mountaineers.  By  Cbables  Packs. 
Second  Edition,  with  Maps,  &c.  and  Appen- 
dix.   Crown  8vo.  7i.  6dL 

• 

The  AlpiTiA  Ghlide.  By  Jomr  Bali,, 
M JLIJl.  late  President  of  the  Alpine  Qnb. 
Poet  8vo.  with  Mapa  and  other  Illustrations. 

Gtildo  to  tlie  BMtenL  Alps*  price  I0t.6tf. 

Gtildo  to  tlie  W^Mtem  Alps,  indadlng 
Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Bosa,  2!ermatt,  &c. 
price  8s.  Bd 

Guide  to  tlie  Central  Alps,  incladins 
all  the  Oberiand  District,  price  7t.  ScE. 

Introduotion  on  Alpine  TraTeHins  in 
general,  and  on  the  Geology  of  the  Aipe, 
price  Is.  Either  of  the  Three  Yolumea  or 
Parts  of  the  Alpine  Guide  maybe  had  with 
this  INTRODUCTION  prefixed,  price  It.  extra* 

The  Northern  Heights  of  "Lon- 

don ;  or,  Historical  Associatiotts  of  Hamp- 
stead,  Highgate,  Muswell  Hill,  Homaey, 
and  Islington.  By  William  Howitt. 
With  about  40  Woodcuts.  Square  crown 
8vo.  21s. 

The    Bnral    Idlb   of    England. 

By  the  same  Author.  With  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  12t.  6<2. 

ViflitB   to   Bemarkable    Places: 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fielda,  and  Scenes  iUua- 
tiative  of  striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  the  same  Auuior. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Wood  En- 
gravings, 26*. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


Koyels  and  Tales.     By  the  Right 

Hon.  B.  Disraeli.  Cabinet  Editions,  com- 
plete in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  Svo.  price  6s. 
each,  as  follows  : — 


Loth  AIR,  6s. 

CONINOSBY,  6s. 

Sybil,  6s. 
Tancred,  6s. 


Ybnetia,  6«. 
Alrot,  Ixjok,  &c.  6s. 
Touno  Duke,  &c  6s. 
Vivian  Grbt,  6s. 


Contarini  Fleming,  Ac  6s. 
Heivribtta  Temple,  6«. 

A  Visit  to  my  Disoontented  Ck>u- 

sin.    Reprinted,  with  some  Additions,  from 
Fnuer^s  Magazine^  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6<L 


Stories  and  Tales.  By£.M.SBWELL. 

Comprising  Amy  Herbert \  Gertrude]  the 
EarVs  Daughter ;  the  Experience  of  Life ; 
Qete  IIaU\  Ivore ;  Katharine  Athton ;  Mar- 
garet Percical ;  Laneton  Pareonage ;  and 
Ursula,  The  Ten  Works  complete  in  £ight 
Volumes,  crown  8vo.  bound  in  leather  and 
contained  in  a  Box,  price  Two  Guikeas. 

Our  Children's  Story.   By  One  of 

their  Gossips.  By  the  Author  of  <  Voyage 
en  Zigzag,'  dkc  Small  4to.  with^  Sixty 
Illustrations  by  the  Author,  price  10s.  6dL 
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Cabinet   Edition»  m  crown  8vo. 

Stories  and  Tales  bj  Hiss  Srwell  : — 


of 


Kathabikb  AsHTOir, 

Ss,ed. 
Margaxbt   Pergi- 

Laneton  Pabsov- 

AOE,  4t.  6d, 
UrsuiIa,  4t.  6d. 


Amy  Herbert,  2$.  6<f. 
Gertrude,  2«.  6dL 
Earl's  Daughter, 

2s.  6d. 
Experience  of  Life, 

28.  Qd. 
Clevb  Hall,  St.  M, 
Ivors,  8«.  6d, 

A  Glimpse  of  the  'World.   Fep.  7«.  <k2. 
Journal  of  a  Home  Iiife.  Po8t8To.99.ecl. 
Alter  Ijife ;  %  Sequel  to  the  'Journal  of  a  Home 
Life.'    Post  Svo.  10«.  6d, 

The  Modem  Novelist's  Idbrary. 

Each  Work,  in  crown  Svo.  complete  in  a 
Single  Volume : — 

Melville's  Gladiators,  2*. boards;  2c.  6d. 
cloth. 

Good  por  Nothing,  2«.  boards; 

2«.  ed.  cloth. 

HoLMBT    House,    2t.   boards; 

29.  6d.  cloth. 
■  Interpreter, 29. boards;  29.6£L 


cloth. 

Kate   Coventry,  29.  boards'; 

29. 6dL  cloth. 

Queen's   Maries,  29.   boards; 


29.  6d.  cloth. 
Trollopb's   Warden,  I9.  6d,  boards;   29. 

cloth. 
Barchesteb  Towers,  29.  boards; 

29.  6d.  cloth. 

Bramlet-Moore's  Six  Sisters  of  the 
Vallets,  29.  boards;  29.  Sd,  doth. 

leme ;  a  Tale.  By  W.  Stbuart  Trench, 
Author  of  *  Realities  of  Irish  Life.'  Second 
Edition.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  2l9. 


The  Giant ;  a  Witch's  Story  for  English 
Boys.  Edited  by  Miss  Sewbll,  Author  of 
*  Amy  Herbert,*  &c.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  59. 

TTnole  Peter's  Fairy  Tale  for  the  XlXth 

Century.    By  the  same  Author  and  Editor. 
Fcp.  Svo.  79.  6dL 

The  Home  at  Heatherbrae;   a 

Tale.    By  the  Author  of  <Everley.'    Fcp. 
Svo.  price  59. 

Booker's  GktUus  ;  or,  Eoman  Scenes  of 
the  lime  of  Augustus.    Post  Svo.  79.  6d, 

Booker's  Chioioles:  niustrative  of 

Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.    Pott 
Svo.  79.  6d, 

Tales  of  Anoient  Qreece.  By  George 

W.  Cox,  MA.  late  Schohir  of  Trin.  ColL 
Oxford.    Crown  Svo.  price  69.  6d. 

Cabinet  Edition  of  Novels  and 

Tales  by  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville  : — 


The  Gladiators,  59. 
DiGBT  Grand,  59. 
Kate  Coventry,  59. 
General  Bounce,  59. 


HoLHBT  House,  59. 
Good  for  Nothing,  6$. 
Queen's  Maries,  69. 
The  Interpreter,  59. 


WonderftQ  Stories  from  Norway, 

Sweden,  and  Iceland.  Adapted  and  arranged 
by  Julia  Goddard.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and 
Six  Illustrations.    Square  post  Svo.  69. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


Thomas  Moore's  Poetioal  Works, 

the  only  Editions  containing  the  Author's 
last  Copyright  Additions : — 

Shamrock  Edition,  price  89.  Sd, 

Ruby  Edition,  with  Portrait,  69. 

Cabinet  Edition,  10  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  859. 

People's  Edition,  Portrsit,  &c.  IO9.  Bd. 

Library  Edition,  Portrait  &  Vignette,  149. 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh,  Tenniel's  Edi- 
tion, with  6S  Wood  Engravings  from 
Original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  4to.  2I9. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  Maclise's 

Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings.    Super-royal  Svo.  8I9.  Sd. 

Miniature  XSdition  of  Moore's  Irish 
3feiodie9f  with  Madise's  Illustrations  (as 
above),  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp. 
16mo.  IO9.  Sd. 


Southey's   Poetioal  Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  copyright 
Additions.  Library  Edition.  Medium  Svo. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  149. 

Iajb  of  Anoient  Borne ;  with  Ivry 

and  the  Armada.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macaulay.    16mo.  49.  Sd, 

Xiord    Maosnlay'a    Iiays    of    Anoient 

Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  by  G.  Schabf.    Fcp.  4to.  2l9. 

Miniature  Bdition  of  Iiord  Maeanlay'e 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  S^Azfs 
Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy.   Imp.  16mo.  IO9.  Sd. 

Goldsmith's  Poetioal  Works,  Illus- 
trated with  Wood  Engravings  from  Designs 
by  Members  of  the  Etchinq  Club.  Imp. 
16mo.  79.  Sd. 
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John  JegBingbtm'a  JournaL  J/ep^ 

6yo.  price  8«.  6dL 

The  Mad  War  Flaiiet,  and  other 

Poemi.    Bj  William  Howitt,  Author  of 

*  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,'  &c  Fcp. 
8vo.  prioe  S<. 

Xncharia  s  a  Poem.   By  F.  Rmikald 

Statham  (Francis  Reynolds),  Author  of 

*  Alice  Rnshton,  and  other  Poems*  and 
'Glaphyra,  and  other  Poems.*  Fcp.  9to, 
price  8t.  6d, 

Poema  of  Bygone  Years.   Edited 

by  the  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.'  Fcp. 
Sn>.6t. 


By  JiAK  Jjxamuyw.     Fifteenth 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5t. 

Poems  by  Jeaii  Ingelow.    With 

nearly  100  Illustrations  by  Eminent 
ArtistSy  engrared  on  Wood  by  Dalzibl 
Brothers.    Fq>.  4to.  21s. 

ICopsa  the  Fairy.   By  Jkav  Ihoblow. 

With  Eight  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood. 
Fcp.  8yo.  6t, 

A  Story  of  Doom,  and  other  Pocfras. 
By  Jkak  Ingelow.  Third  Edition.  Fcp. 
price  6s. 


Bowdler's    Fftmily 

cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  compete  m  1  tqL 
large  type,  with  86  Woodcut  mustratioiifl^ 
price  14f.  or  in  6  pocket  toIs-Ss.  ^d.  eadi. 

Annftffinea  OamL  OoU«git«iqM  edidit 

H.  Dbvbt,  If  JL  Editio  Sexta,  eoravit  H. 
J.  HoDoaoxr,  HJL  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6dL 

Horatii  Opera,  Pocket  Editioa,  mA 
carefolly  corrected  Text,  Hargioal  Befcr- 
ences,  and  IntroducriooL  Edited  by  the  B«r. 
J.  £.  ToBOB,  ILA.    Sqoara  18mo.  4s.  6dL 

Horatii  Opera,  Libraiy  Editaon,  wxlJi 
Copious  English  Notes,  Haiginal  Befcreneea 
and  Yarious  Readings.  Edited  by  the  Bar. 
J.  £.  ToBOB,  Iff  JL    8to.  21s. 

The  Jbeid  of  Virgil  l^nmslated  into 
English  Verse.  By  JoRxr  Cobikoiob,  MJL 
Co^oa  PkoftsBor  of  Latin  in  the  UniTeiritj 
of  Ozlbrd.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vp.  Sa. 

fiimting   Songs    and   Iffisoella- 

neoua  YerBea.  By  R.  £.  Eobbtok  Wab- 
BCBTOB.    Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6iL 

Works  by  Edward  Tardley  :— 

Fabtastxc  Storibs,  fcp.  Ss.  6tf. 
Melusoie  and  odker  Pobms,  fcp:  6s. 
Horace's  Odbs  tnoulaied  into  Ekqush 

Ybrsb,  crown  8to.  6s. 
Supplehkhtabt   Storib8    and    Pobms, 

fcp.  8s.  6<£. 


Rural  SportSj  ^c. 


Xnoyolop«dia  of  Bnral  Sports ; 

a  Complete  Account,  Historical,  Practiod, 
and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Radng,  &c  By  D.  P.  Blaine. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Derigns 
by  John  Leech).    Sto.  21s. 

The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sportsman's  Com- 
plete Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  &c 
By  Mabukan.    Fcp.  with  Plates,  5s. 

A  Book  on  Angling;  being  a  Com- 
plete Treatise  on  the  Art  of  iGigling  in 
every  branch,  including  fUI  lUnstrated 
Lists  of  Safanon  ElisB.  By  Francis  Frabobb. 
Second  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  15  other 
Plates,  plain  and  coloured.    Post  dvo.  15s. 

Wiloooks's  Sea-Sisherman:  com- 
prising the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and  Line 
Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a 
glance  at  Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boating.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  with 
80  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  12».  6d. 


The   Ily- Fisher's   Bntomology* 

By  Alfrbd  Ronalds.  With  coloured 
Bepreeentations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Insect  Sixth  Edition,  with  20  ooloured 
Plates.    8vo.  14*. 

The  Book  of  the  Boaoh.   By  Qtsa^ 

yille  Fennell,  of  <  The  Held.'  Fcp.  8to. 
prioe  2f .  6d, 


Blaine's  Veterinary  Art :  a 

on  the  Anatomy,  Fhyalology,  and  CuratiTe 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse, 
Neat  Cattle,  and  Sheep.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  and  enlaiiged  by  C  Stbbl.  8to. 
with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  ISs. 

Horses  and  Stables.    By  Colonel 

F.  FiTBWYORAv,  XY.  the  King's  HiMsars. 
With  24  Plates  of  Woodcut  Illustxmtions, 
coBtaiBing  very  numerous  Figures.  8vo.l5s. 

Touatt  on  the  Horse.   Bevised  and 

enlarged  by  W.  Watson,  If. R.C.y.&  8vo. 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12t.  6dL 

ToQAtt  on  the  Dog.   (By  the  same  Author.) 
8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8«. 
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Robbins'8  Oayalry  Oateohism ;  or, 

Instructions  on  Cayaliy  Exercise  and  Field 
Movements,  Brigade  Moyements,  Ont- 
poet  Duty,  Cvniry  supporting  '^rtiUery, 
Artillerj  attached  to  GaTaby.  12ino. 
^.pciceiM. 


The.Sog  in  HmLth  and  Dlae|»e> 

B^SBro^AAETSOif.;^  WtlK^TO  Wood  En-    | 

grav^gs.     Kew  Edition.  '  Sqiiace" crojni 

8vo.l0#;erf.  '  • 

•         .  .'  ^.•••1.  •• '       ■  - 

VlM.OM^ftaiad.  B^this  sme  Author. 
BflTised  Edition,  with  24  Portraits  of  Grey- 
hounds.   Square  crown  Svo.  10«.  6d, 


TheSorae'B  Fool^aiidliowtQktop 

it  Sounds    By  W.  Miles,  Esq.  Ninth  Edi-. 
.  tion,  With  niostratiions.     IiBp.^6vQ.  12s,  6d. 

▲  Plain  TreatiM  on  Hoirae-alifleiiis;  By 
the  same  irathor.  Sixth  EditNn,  poet  8vo. 
with  niastratiouB,  a#.  Sd. 

Qtablsa  Midat^blo  ]<itti]i8E»  B^  the  nme. 
Imp.  8yo.  with  18  Plates,  16«. 

Benuurlu  on  Hones'  Teeth,  addressed  to 
Purchasers.  By  the  same.  Post  Svo.  Is.  6d 

The  Ol^  his  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment ;  with  an  Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Gow.  By  J.  R.  DoBSoy,  M.R.C.YJ5.  Grow^ 
Svo.  With  Illustrations;  7j.  6d;  ^      * 
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Works,  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 


TbeLawof  ITatiomi  Comridiiggd 

as  Ind^endent  Poiitical  Gommunitiesr  By 
Sir  jK^TtMA  TwBM»  T>.CXi.  t  Tola  Svo. 
80s.  or  sepsrately,  Pabt  I.  Pwaet,  12t. 
Past  II.  War,  ISf. 

The    Theory   and   Fraotioe   of 

Banking.  By  Hbnrt  Dummro  Maolbod, 
M.A.  Baiiister-at-Law.  Second  Edition, 
entirely  remodelled.    2  toIs.  9to.  80f  . 

M'OoUooh'B    Dictionary,    Prao- 

tical,  TboMeticali  and  Historical,  t>f  Gom* 
meroe  and  Gommerdal  Navigation.  New 
Edition,  revised  throug^umt  and  oorreeted 
to  the  Present  Tim^;  with  a  Biographical 
Notice  of  the  Author.  Edited  by  H.  G. 
BxiDy  Secretary  to  Mr.  M^uUoch  for  many 
years.    8vo. price 69f. cloth.    ..   ... 

Kodiirn  '  Oookecytf  isr  >  Vrivvte 

Famflies,  redooed  to. a  System  of  Easy 
Practice  in  a  Sttiesof  carefa&y-tested  Re- 
ceipts. By  Eliza  Aoton.  Newly  revised 
and  enlarged;  with  ^  Plates»  FigureSy  and 
160  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6«. 

A  FnustioaL  Treatise  on  Brewixig ; 

with  Formula  for  Pulllic  Brewers,  and  In- 
structions for  Private  Families. ,  By  W, 
Black.    Fifth  Edition.    Svo.  10s!  6^. 

The  Oabinet  Lawyer;  a  Popular 

Digest  of  the  Laws  -of  England,  GM, 
Oriminal,  and  GonstitutionsL  Twenty-third 
Edition,  conacted  snd  brought  up  to  the 
Present  Date.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  7s.  6dL 

ICannder'a  Treasury  of  Enow- 
ledge  and  Library  of  Reference :  comprising 
an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Uni- 
verssl  Gazetteer,  Glsssical  Dictionary, 
Ghronology,  Law  Dictionary,  Synopsis  of 
the  Peersge,  UseAil  Tables,  Ac   Fcp.  8f . 


^ki* 


Ohesa  QpenlngB .   By  F:  W.  'LoK01c▲^^ 

Balliol  Gollege,  Ozfbrd.    Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By 
Thomas  Bull,  M.D.    Fcp.  6t. 

The  Maternal   Management  of 

Ghildren  in  Health  and  IMsesse.  By  Thomas 
BuL£»  If  .D.    Fcp.  5i. 

How  to  Kvrse.  Siok  Childrens 

containing  Directions  which  may  be  found 
of  service  to  all  who  have  charge,  of  the 
Young.  By  Gharles  Wsst,.M.D.  Second 
Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  Is.  (k/. 

Notes  on  Lytng-In  Instftations ; 

wlda  a  Proposal  for  Organiaisgi  an  Institu^ 
ttoalbf  Tiainlng  Midwives  and  Midwifery 
Narsea  By  Flobvucb  NxennifOALB. 
With  several  lUwtrations.  Svo.  price  7s«%b 

Notes  on  Hospitals.   By  Flobxkcb 

NioHTHfOALB.  Third'  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  ^8  PUms.    Post  4to.  18s. 

Tidd   Pratt's   Xaw   relating  .to 

Benefit  Building  Societies;  with  Practical 
Observations  on  the  Act  and  all  the  GfMSs 
decided  thereon,,  also  a  Form  of  Rules  ,^d 
Forms  of  IfortjpEiges.    Fcp.  8«.  6<2.        . 

Ck>lli6ries  and  Colliers :  a  Handbook 

of  the  Law  and  Leading  Cases  relsting 
thereto.  By  J.  G.  Fowleb,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6dL 

Oonlthart's     Bedmal     Interest 

Tables  at  Twenty-four  Different  Rates  not 
exceeding  Five  per  Gent.  Galcnlated  for  the 
use  of  Bsnkers.  To  which  are  added  Gom- 
mission  Tsbles  at  One-eighth  and  Oae- 
fourth  per  Gent    Svo.  15#. 
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3h'fl  Popular  Tables  for  As- 

ining  the  Yalae  of  lifehold,  Leaaehold, 
Church  Propertsr,  Reiitwal  Hues,  ftc ; 
tm  PnbUc  Fundi ;  Anniud  Avenge  Price 
and  Interest  on  Conaob  from  1781  to  1867 ; 
Chemical,  Geographical,  Astronomical, 
Trigonometrical  Tables,  &C.    Post8T*.10«. 


Pewtner'8  Ck>mprehexi8iTe  ^peoi* 

fier;  a  Guide  to  the  Practical  Specification 
of  eveiy  kind  of  Building-Artificer's  Work : 
with  Forms  of  Building  ConditioDS  and 
Agieements,  an  Appendix,  Foot-Notes,  and 
Index.  Edited  by  W.  Young.  AicfaiteeC. 
Crown  8vo.  6«. 


Periodical  Publications. 


The  Sdinburgh  Beviewt  or  Cri- 
tical Journal,  published  Quarterly  in  Janu- 
ary, April,  July,  and  October.  8yo.  price 
t$,  each  Number. 

Kotea  on  Booka :  An  Analysis  of  the 
Works  published  during  each  Quarter  by 
Messrs.  Longmans  dk  Co.  The  object  is  to 
enable  Bookbnyers  to  obtain  such  informa- 
tion regarding  the  various  works  as  is  usu- 
ally afforded  by  tables  of  contents  and  ex- 
pUnatorypiefoces.  4to.  Quarterly.  Gratii, 


I 


Fraaer*a  Magaaine.  Edited  by  Jaxbs 

Anthont  Fboudb^  ILA.  New  Series, 
published  on  the  1st  of  each  Month.  8t<o. 
price  2t.  M,  each  Number. 

The  Alpine  Journal ;  A  Beooid  of 

Mountain  Adyenture  and  Scientific  Obser- 
vation. By  Memben  of  the  Alpine  CSub. 
Edited  by  Lbslib  Stephen.  Publiflhed 
Quarterly,  May  81,  Aug.  81,  Nov.  80,  Feb. 
28.    8vo.  price  Is.  Bd,  each  Number. 


Knowledge  for  the  Young. 


Containing  upwards  of  Seven  Hundred 
QuestionB  and  Answers  on  Miscellaneous 
Subjects,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Infant 
Minds.  By  a  Mothsb.  New  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved.    18mo.  price  Is. 

ThiB  Stapplna  Stone  to  Gtoography: 
Containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and 
Answers  on  Geographical  Subjects.  18mo.  Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  IBngllah  Hiatory: 
Containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and 
Answers  on  the  History  of  England.    U. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Bible  Enow- 
ledge:  Containing  several  Hundred  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.    ISmo.  Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Biography: 
Containing  sereral  Hundred  Questions  and 
Answers  on  the  lives  of  Eminent  Men  and 
Women.    ISmo.  Is. 


Seoond  Series  of  the  Stepping 

Stone  to  Knowledge:  containing  upwards 
of  Eight  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers 
on  Miscellaneous  Subjects  not  contained  in 
the  First  Sebibs.    18mo.  Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  French  Fronnn- 
cifttion  and  Conversation:  Containing  seve- 
ral Hundred  Questions  and  Answers.  By 
Mr.  P.  Sadlbb.    18mo.  Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  English  Gram- 
mar :  Containing  several  Hundred  Questions 
and  Answers  on  English  Grammar.  By 
Mr.  P.  Sadlbb.    18mo.  Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Natural  Hiatory: 
Ybbtbbbate  or  Backbonbd  Anikals. 
Pabt  I.  Mammalia  ;  Pabt  II.  Birdsj  Ap- 
tiVes,  FiMhei,    l8mo.  1«.  each  Part. 
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INDEX. 


Acton's  Modern  Cookery 19 

Ai^xkje'b  Bendenoe  in  Japan 16 

AxxiBs  on  Formation  of  Christendom U 

Allen's  Disoonrses  of  ChryBOStom 14 

Alpine  Guide  (The) 16 

Joomal   20 

AxTiLius  on  Medical  Electricity  10 

ABiroLD's  Manual  of  English  Literature  ..  6 

Arnott's  Elements  of  Physics  8 

Arundines  Cami  18 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson  ....  6 

Atse'b  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge 14 

Bi.cov'B  Essays  by  Whatblt  5 

liflB  and  Letters,  by  Bfbddiit a  . .  4 

>             Works 5 

Bath's  Mental  and  Moral  Sdenoe   7 

on  the  Senses  and  Intellect 7 

Ball's  Guide  to  the  Central  Alps 16 

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps 16 

Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps  16 

Batldoh's  Bents  and  Tillages is 

BeatenTracks 16 

Becesr'b  Charielea  wd  Ckdhu 17 

BsimT's  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary  ....  6 

Bbsvaxd  on  British  Neutrality  1 

Black's  Treatise  on  Brewing 19 

Blacklbt's  German-English  Dictionary  ..  6 

Blaifs's  Rural  Sports 18 

Teterinar}' Art 18 

Booth's  Saint-Simon 3 

BoFLTBBB  on  89  Articles 13 

Bousra  on  Screw  Propeller 12 

^'s  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine . .  12 

Examples  of  Modem  Engines   ..  12 

Handbook  of  Steam  Engine  ....  12 

Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine....  12 

— ^-^  Improvements  in  the  same 12 

BowDLEB's  Family  Bhakbpbabb is 

Boyd's  Reminiscences 8 

Bkam LBT-MooBi's  Six  Sisters  of  the  Yall^  17 
Beavpb's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  Art 9 

BSAT's  (C.)  Education  of  the  Feelings  ....  7 

Philosophy  of  Necessity  7 

— — — OnForoe 7 

Bbowve's  Exposition  of  the  89  Articles ....  IS 

BsvnL'sLiibofBsuvBL  ..^ 8 

Buckle's  History  of  OtviUsatioo 1 

Bitll's  Hints  to  Mothers 19 

Maternal  Management  of  Children . .  19 

B WBBV's  God  in  HistOTy 8 

Pnyers  13 

BuEKS's  Vicissitudes  of  FteniUes 4 

BrsTov'B  Christian  Church  • S 


Cabinet  Lawyer 19 

Campbell's  Norway 15 

CAiuroTA's  Memoirs  of  Pombal 3 

Cates's  Biographical  Dictionary 4 

Cats  and  Faslie's  Moral  Emblems    11 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths  ....  6 

CnES5ET*8  Indian  Polity    a 

Waterloo  Campaign    2 

Chesitey's  and  Reeve's  Military  Essays  . .  2 

Chorale  Book  fbr  England   u 

Clouoh's  Lives  fh>m  Plutarch 8 

CoLEEBO  (Bishop)  on  Pentateuch  and  Book 

of  Joshua X4 

Conunonplace  Philosopher  in  Town  and 

Country  G 

CoEiEOTOH's  Translation  of  Virgil's  ^neid  18 

Coetaebeau'b  Two  French  Dictionaries  . .  S 
COEYBBAXE  and  Howsov's  Life  and  Epistles 

ofSt.Paul 14 

CoopEE's  Suiiglcal  Dictionary 10 

CoPLAEB's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  11 

CouLTHABT's  Decimal  Interest  IV&bles  ....  19 

Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City  Pulpit   ..  6 

Cox's  (G.W.)  Aryan  Mythology   3 

Tale  of  the  Great  Persian  War  8 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece  ....  17 

Ceesy'b  Encyclopaedia  of  CivQ  Engineering  12 

Critical  Essaj's  of  a  Countiy  Parson 6 

Ceooees  on  Beet-Boot  Sui^ar 13 

'9  Chemical  Analysis 9 

CULLE  Y's  Handbook  of  Telegraphy 18 

CusACK's  Student's  Histoiy  of  Ireland  ....  8 


D'AuBiGE^s  History  of  the  Reformation  in 

thetimeofCALimr 2 

Dayisboe's  Introduction  toNewTestament  14 

Dend  Shot  (The),  by  Masksmae 18 

De  LA  Rive's  Treatise  on  Electricity 8 

Deeisoe's  Vice-Regal  Life 1 

De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America .  8 

DiSBA  ELI'S  Lotbair 13 

Novels  and  Tales 13 

DoBSOE  on  the  Ox  i§ 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms  g 

Doyle's  Fairyland n 

Dyeb's  City  of  Rome .'  % 

Kastlake's  Gothic  Revival    jj 

Hints  on  Household  Taste ....  u 

History  of  Oil  Pointing   u 

LifeofGibson '.  u 

Edinburgh  Review ^0 

Elements  of  Botany   9 
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Bluoott  on  the  fierision  of  the  EngUih 

New  TeitemeDt    13 

't  Oommenteiy  on  Bphnriini ....  14 

LeottmeonlifeofCbiiit  ••••  14 

Oommenteiy on Galatiaos  ....  14 

FtetonlBpifi.  14 

PhilippiMiMfco*  U 

— — — ^ — ThMiilonlini  14 

EwALD'sHiftoiyoflirMl  14 

FAiSBAnur^B    Application  of    OMt  and 

Wroneht  Iron  to  Building   IS 

— —  loftnnnation  for  Bngineen ....  12 

TratdMonMillBaiidHiUwork  IS 

Iron  Shiplroildlng IS 

VAXJJ>i.T*8  life  and  Lettcn  4 

fAMLAB'fl  Chaptew  on  language 6 

Familiea  of  Speech 7 

Tmlkim  on  Hoalery  A  Laoe  Xanahotnrea. .  IS 

FxnrxL'a  Book  of  the  Roach 18 

FvouLKSB'8  Christendooi'a  IMvidona 16 

PiTSwreBAM  on  Horsea  and  Stabloa 18 

FowLEB's  CoIliarieB  and  CoUiera  IS 

Fbajtcis'b  Fiahing  Bo(A 18 

FBABBB'i  Magaaine SO 

Fbb8H1ibu>'b  TraTek  in  the  Caucasua  ....  15 

FBovvB'aHiitoiyofBngland   1 

—— Short  Btudiea  6 

Gavoi^  Elementtt?  Phjsics 8 
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